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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  the  fourth  of  my  works  constituting  a  Course  of 
English  Literature,  viz. : 

I.  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and 
American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to 
the  Latter  Part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  containing  over  Forty-six 
Thousand  [46,499]  Articles  (Authors);  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Subjects. 
Royal  8vo,  3  vols.,  pp.  3139.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
1858-70-71. 

II.  Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  with  Copious 
Indexes.  Authors,  550;  Subjects,  435;  Quotations,  13,600.  .8vo,  pp. 
xiv.  788.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1873. 

III.  Prose  Quotations  from  Socrates  to  Macaulay,  with  Indexesi 
Authors,  544;  Subjects,  571 ;  Quotations,  8810.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1876. 

rV.  Great  Authors  of  all  Ages:  Being  Selections  from  the  Prose 
Works  of  Eminent  Writers  from  the  Time  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Day. 
With  Indexes.    8vo.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1880. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  author  to  say  anything  of  his  works  which  does 
not  savour  of  ostentation,  or,  at  least,  of  ^otism ;  and  therefore  I  prefer 
to  say  nothing. 

S.  AUSTIN  ALLIBONE. 

Nkw  Tobk,  October  28, 1879. 
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PERICLES, 

an  illuBtrious  Athenian  statesman  and  orator, 
died  B.C.  429. 

"  The  hifiiory  of  eloquence  at  Athens  is  remark- 
able. From  a  very  early  period  great  speakers 
bad  floarished  tbere.  Pisistratus  and  Themistoclcs 
are  said  to  have  owed  much  of  their  influence  to 
their  talents  for  debate.  We  learn,  with  more 
certainty,  that  Pericles  was  distinguinbed  by  ex- 
traordinary oratorical  powers.  The  substance  of 
some  of  his  speechee  is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Thu- 
eydides,  and  that  excellent  writer  has  doubtless 
faithfully  reported  the  general  line  of  his  argu- 
ments."— Lord  Macaulat  :  On  the  Athenian  Ora- 
tor* :  Knighf*  Quarterly  Magazine^  August.  1824, 
and  in  his  works,  complete,  1866,  8  vols.,  8vo,  vii. 
668. 

'*  His  oration  upon  those  who  fell  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  has  been 
pronounced  the  movt  remarkable  of  all  the  com- 
positions of  antiquity." — Rrt.  Jamrs  Tatlor, 
\},l>, :  Imperial  Dtct,  of  Univ,  Biog.,  iii.  644. 

Thk  Oration  which  was  spokex  by  Peri- 
cles at  the  Public  Funeral  or  those 
Atoe.vians  who  had  been  first  killed 
IN  THE  Peloponnesian  War.  (From 
Thucydides.) 

Many  of  those  who  have  spoken  before 
me  on  occasions  of  this  kind  have  com- 
mended the  author  of  that  law  which  we 
are  now  ol>eying.  for  having;  instituted  an 
oration  to  the  honour  of  those  who  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  fi/j^hting  for  their  country. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  sufficient  for  men  who 
have  approved  their  virtue  in  action,  by  ac- 
tion to  be  honoured  for  it — by  such  as  you  see 
the  public  gratitude  now  performing  about 
this  funeral ;  and  that  the  virtues  of  many 
ou^ht  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  manage- 
ment of  any  one  person,  when  their  credit 
must  precariously  depend  on  his  oration, 
which  may  be  good^  and  may  be  bad.  Diffi- 
ealt  indeed  it  is,  judiciously  to  handle  a 
subject  where  even  probable  truth  will 
hardly  gain  assent.    The  hearer,  enlight- 


y    - 


ened  by  a  long  acquaintance,  and  warm  in 
his  affections,  may  quickly  pronounce  every* 
thing  unfavourably  expressed,  in  respect  to 
what  he  wishes  and  what  he  knows ;  whilst 
the  stranger  pronounceth  all  exaj^erated, 
through  envy  of  those  deeds  which  he  is 
conscious  are  above  his  own  achievement. 
For  the  praises  bestowed  on  others  are  then 
only  to  be  endured  when  men  imagine  they 
can  do  those  feats  they  hear  to  have  been 
done;  they  envy  what  they  cannot  equal, 
and  immediately  pronounce  it  false,  xet, 
as  this  solemnity  lias  received  its  sanction 
from  the  authority  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  my 
duty  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the  good  wiU 
and  approbation  of  all  my  audience. 

I  shall  therefore  begin  first  with  our  fore* 
fathers,  since  both  justice  and  decency  re- 
quire that  we  should,  on  this  occasioui 
bestow  on  them  an  honourable  remem- 
brance. In  this  our  country  they  kept 
themselves  always  firmly  settled;  and, 
through  their  valour,  handed  it  down  free 
to  every  since  succeeding  generation. 
Worthy,  indeed,  of  praise  are  they,  and  yet 
more  worthy  are  our  immediate  fathers ; 
since,  enlarging  their  own  inheritance  into 
the  extensive  empire  which  we  now  possess, 
they  bequeathed  that,  their  work  of  toil,  to 
us  their  sons.  Yet  even  these  successes, 
we  ourselves,  here  present,  who  are  yet  in 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  our  days,  have 
nobly  improved,  and  have  made  such  pro- 
visions for  this  our  Athens,  that  now  it  is 
all-sufficient  in  itself  to  answer  every  exi- 
gence of  war  and  of  peace.  I  mean  not 
here  to  recite  those  martial  exploits  by 
which  these  ends  were  accomplished,  or  the 
resoluto  defences  we  ourselves  and  our  fore- 
fathers have  made  against  the  formidable 
invasions  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks.  Tour 
own  knowledge  of  these  will  excuse  the  long 
detail.  But  by  what  methods  we  have  r»se 
to  this  height  of  glory  and  power ;  >iv  what 
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j»s»!i:v.  uiul  hv  wKai  ivai^hu't.  >w*  .iro  thus 
uuvl  iSkU  M'^ A\*k\l    l%»   lilt*  )»i\ki«»o  ol'  ihe  vU»- 

iiui-.u:. 'H**    kV'.i»i»;hi\    o".'   .V:li0!r.a»4    and    of 
\\  \'    xw  h  ii'py   in  ;v  fo"Ui  of  i'Vc-ii'Mon: 

in  .1  •  :-.\.i:-.-  •/.I'-a.-.v.  ^..-  i  ".  .■:;■  v  •....•  ^iiim  .• 
^v h  ■  • :  ii '  a;  !  I "  ■ ". jk  .'Li  ■•  .1  w  'i  .1  -^  'i ".  t-.ii  ".  .•  i- r»> 
>i*:"vo:  ,iv  ;  >■.  cr.-  r  ii-.'i.  .Mr"*,  •■:•«.•  .i-s  >*>j 
<^\^.c..  I.'.'  ;.ro"'..o  i  ;ii{  ii:>ir:iV  »jj  i.^  ?>.  : 
co:i '»!!■>!  ■■>  A  '■*».-:: L\..ir  \iin  .v.  '.•.»;  is  ;i:- 
faiii.i  .c  M.'\  -v  :i...  :r.  IVw  r-ry  :s  n./;  i 
h:iuiv  t::  .c,  "»;!:.;%•  \»-j.v.'.t  i-^  a'  '.r  :■.'  >crvv 
hi."*  v.\-.;'i::  V  r.,..x:.N  w  ".m  ru-  ■■■>::i--.o  :•.»  •ir*^ 
Joriii.  ;.:  •■t'.n  i!>  .;■•'*:  ■  •^'.■uri- ■. .  r».,i  ■,h'>."* 
.«;' '."k"  <.k'.*.-  \k:'  ^.'  •■>:iw_;.ii  >*  "ill.!;!'  ':>.N:ra«> 
tio;tv"»  .Vl-;!!  -lu'  i"t.  ;iii..".  .i:ivi  ':>.•;  :  ;;■  •!i-,.i*  ii 
t;U'  ii  ;".'i,i.  :;;.;•:,*:  iiii.,t:N  .'»  ■.•rt'.:*:o  .:o  *%■■:, i- 
i>u:  N.iN,.-..;.,  jj"».    Mv*:  :in^i"V    %   i.\  ■-»  Ti.;.^b  var 

:"o,-  ■'•'.  ■■.*.!i^  ::»■;  'i.'i:  »;  i:>  .«■.*»  i  i;iii»up. 
aoi'  •  iHiM^  ii  "Im:  ■.vim-*?. ti.»;t.,-v  -.i'  i:^:*!!- 
rvi-l  s)...}  •■,i.:i.<,  '.(l-.M^il  .:  ,-ii;ii...iC  '»»;,, i-*:!  . 
V  '  ui-  :i  :».  I'.  .t:»'  iiV*  \*».*  .-■n.vfM:  ■.^■^•'i!J»'r 
w::ii  ■.:  .  ii'.i".-!  c'  t  .;i:ii.i_»r.  ■•vii.-Si; '*••  iar** 
ti  ■;.  ii  i;iv  uo'iiiHL.  'iKn-l  tjTi.ri-sL  'ii\'  ■iu'- 
!k\  ';•;■•. a _'i  "I'c  -•r*^.r«-uoT.'  •»•?  r'nr  'v  'ii«: 
Mi.i^.-^rri  •.-!  .i:fi  "ito  ;»■*■<  .fi  rjJv  :o  "I'.'Hr 
■•i;U'  '-•-■a     or    >:■:••.>»     i'    'il*.*     nju^'il,   :il»'i   ^i 

OA'-:  .'>^f.u»-.  '.'ui*  :i**  !,i'-T?  :"urii?'.T 
r».'ij»  ■.'.■■:  ''*f  'ne  "li-ii'l  •iio>£  'Vi. •i'i».*«c  v.ifc- 
■iii*>.'  .: "  -'i    "i-**-.    ■■  ':»•■   li  ?"'i'i  "-!ii«:JjC  'ji   ;*ij-»- 

'•:  7''  ■".»::•  ii>  i:  ■:  -^aLTiri*'.-*  '.m.*;^ ;.:]■. a:  •.  •• 
' '.iiP.     i'-^'ki'T  y    ■■•-■rl'Ti !»•:•;     *".ii    \   '-icui  ;ir 

;«vili;-,      .I'.-     .:i.    •-     .•'•.'^'!'.     -i    •*.:.".ll     "  .fc      ilii.iu 

Zit.il     ■..'*  "'I'    ;i.  -:■.•  I't     '.•  ■-!  ,;ii'.       !'Mv  ^r't.''.- 

■  •£     ■;•■    *.ji  .•■     ii."'i'i  ■  •     i:     'II  .■».  r'».  «J     »•■!•■.    .■ . 
n.ii'."  :     *■       'i.i'    i     .i.!i.     1/      ii  •  '.  fi-.ii:.     •»  L 

tw.kij   ■■.«•*•.      I       •  ■'»  '    »..■'.  il*, 

.::  ■!•  .i.:.i.  ""^  i  *  i*  %  ■■  ■  i..  •»■.:•<*  >i  •j* 
(!•:;•  •»  *  ■'  ..'.'■■■•■'■.■  ■.!«■  ■! .  ■'  •».■*  .'»•■  ■^i'*"  ■• 
li  '       ■>    :       *     ~     »■■       ■-■.       .  "  ••     \      ■".."*       •    ^'"Ut  l'*4 

"•■^4.  ."■■."!'"  r   ■  -  ■ ."      ■■     '.-    .11  •   »ir"ii!i.»  r  ■  "*  Lii    :», 

V    |i  II.  i"      Ji.'r    .•.■.:!•  I,;      r      ■».'i'.'«.   ■■      '-u:! 

't*.u_  ■  ■■  i.:i>  •.^"»-     •>.     •  "^l    i4'  -■     '111  i.  •    *•.»  iiil 

iuj"'      -i  ■  ■    H.'.  I  'J  _    *  .t  Ik     *  ■  i»-»  r  ■■■■•.*  ■  .■.■»*  . 

"^  •?        '. . "  ' ■  ■ '.    —.    jr*  -K         '      i'.»  ■•». -     il     ■.!» 

•■r*.  J  .i.':!-.  ■ -■»    ^.;  .    ir-.^-. -•    •     •  .-■     *    :l      it 

•.»ii  :■  ■     *  »    ."'     1      lii"  '^  .J  "».     Il,  •-     .si;^    I"*  ■  .' 

K'  .•    ■.  ■■     <  ■ .        :    '.J .  ».:<  'i,      !•■        •!■ :'     i 

*»  -II':        ■  •  f,«.-     i."'        'in*--..     ■*.     k        '^    *^     ■.        ■ 


slilp  liko  TMon  :  Viit  wo.  notwithsTanJinix  «ur 
«M?»v  atul  t*'.i  iZAWl  wav  of  lifv.  f;u'e  ail  tlie 
Jan^iTs  of  Wiir  as  iji:ror-id!_v  as  &.vy.  This 
iray   io  :»rovo-.l  '  y  f.i^'ts,  s  noo  :i;.^  La  -v-^ie- 

in  »i.LT*.>  :;  vvT  i"\a.!e  oar  t-jrri'.orirs  \  Awiv 

\\i::i  f'.i-.r  ^-wii.  \ni  w.;:-  :;i-.'  ur.i:^'!  <:r^7i^:'h 

of  a'.'  ;:--:r  o  M:V..ior.it^'>.     1>'^:  'x-.-t.  we  in- 

va.i-.'  :>!.'  ^i-.»;!r,:ii  t-s  of  our  r-ei^ii '•■--:?*.  f. r 

t.'.o  »'.i.>r  1,1-;  we  ■.'.;••-• '.ler  w  ;:...;;  ..ii*  ■■;"-r, 

•'t  aM  ^rr.''.'.:- v'-*  i>;«^*v:'*:rv.  :::■•-!»?  ^r-:   t:^   •  in 

.i^". ■;:!■;'*    •■:     ^.^;;^    •r-\:-     li.C   '..iz:  ,::<.        I  .:■■' 

s  :;"»:vj  ^ "  h  .'  f  ..'M  r  w  '•  ■  " »  f  r  >.■   r:-    -ert-ziT!..- 
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In  acts  of  beneficence,  further,  we  dif- 
fer from  the  many.  We  preserve  friends, 
not  by  receiving  but  by  conferring  obliga- 
iiona.  For  he  who  does  a  kindness  hath 
the  advantage  over  him  who,  by  the  law  uf 
irratitude,  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  benefactor. 
The  person  obliged  is  compelled  to  act  the 
more  insipid  part,  conscious  that  a  return 
of  kindness  is  merely  a  payment,  and  not  an 
obligation.  And  we  alone  are  splendidly 
beneficent  to  others,  not  so  much  from  in- 
terested motive  as  for  the  credit  of  pure 
liberality.  I  shall  sum  up  what  yet  remains, 
by  only  adding,  that  our  Athens,  in  general, 
is  the  school  of  Qreece:  and  that  every 
■ingle  Athenian  among  us  is  excellently 
formed,  by  his  personal  qualifications,  for 
all  the  various  scenes  of  active  life,  acting 
with  a  most  graceful  demeanour,  and  a  most 
ready  habit  of  dispatch. 

That  I  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  made 
use  of  a  pomp  of  words,  but  the  truth  of 
facts,  that  height  to  which,  by  such  a  con- 
duct, this  state  hath  rose,  is  an  undeniable 
proof.  For  we  are  now  the  only  people  of 
the  world  who  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
greater  than  in  report;  the  only  people  who, 
repelling  the  attacks  of  an  invading  enemy, 
exempts  their  defeat  from  the  blush  of  in- 
dignation, and  to  their  tributaries  no  discon- 
tent, as  if  subject  to  men  unworthy  to  com- 
mand. That  we  deserve  our  power,  wo  need 
DO  evidence  to  manifest :  we  have  great  and 
signal  proofs^  of  this,  which  entitle  us  to  the 
admiration  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages. 
We  want  no  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  our 
praise ;  no  poet  to  deck  off  a  history  with 
the  charms  of  verse,  where  the  opinion  of  ex- 
ploits must  suffer  by  a  strict  relation.  Every 
sea  hath  been  opened  by  our  fleets,  and  every 
land  been  penetrated  by  our  armies,  which 
have  everywhere  left  behind  them  eternal 
monuments  of  our  enmity  and  our  friend- 
ship. 

in  the  just  defence  of  such  a  state,  these 
victims  of  their  own  valour,  scorning  the 
ruin  threatened  to  it,  have  valiantly  fought 
and  bravely  died.  And  every  one  of  those 
who  survive  is  ready,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
sacrifice  life  in  such  a  cause.  And  for  this 
reason  have  I  enlarged  so  much  on  national 
points,  to  give  the  clearest  proof  that  in  the 
present  war  we  have  more  at  stake  than 
men  whose  public  advantages  are  not  so 
valuable;  and  to  illustrate  by  actual  evi- 
dence how  great  a  commendation  is  due  to 
them  who  are  now  my  subjects,  and  the 
gresitest  part  of  which  they  have  already 
received.  For  the  encomiums  with  which  I 
have  celebrated  the  state  have  been  earned 
for  it  by  the  bravery  of  these,  and  of  men 
like  these.  And  such  compliments  might  be 
tiioaght  too  high  and  exaggerated  if  passed 


on  any  Grecians  but  them  alone.  The  fatal 
period  to  which  these  gallant  souls  are  now 
reduced  is  the  surest  evidence  of  their  merit, 
— an  evidence  begun  in  their  lives  and  com- 
pleted by  their  deaths:  for  it  ih  a  debt  of 
justice  to  pay  superior  honours  to  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their 
country,  though  inferior  to  others  in  every 
virtue  but  that  of  valour.  Their  last  service 
effaceth  all  former  demerits, — it  extends  to 
the  public ;  their  private  demeanors  reached 
only  to  a  few.  Yet  not  one  of  these  was  at 
all  induced  to  shrink  from  danger,  through 
fondnens  of  those  delights  which  the  peace- 
ful, affluent  life  bestows;  not  one  was  the 
less  lavish  of  his  life  through  that  flattering 
hope  attendant  upon  wa)it,  that  poverty  at 
length  might  be  exchanged  for  affluence. 
One  passion  there  was  in  their  minds  much 
stronger  than  these,  the  desire  of  vengeance 
on  their  enemies,  llegarding  this  as  the  most 
honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they  boldly 
rushed  towards  the  mark,  to  seek  revenge, 
and  then  to  satisfy  those  secondary  passions. 
The  uncertain  event  thev  had  already  se- 
cured in  hope;  what  their  eyes  showed 
plainly  must  be  done,  they  trusted  their 
own  valour  to  accomplish,  thinking  it  more 
glorious  to  defend  themselves  and  die  in  the 
attempt,  than  to  yield  and  live.  From  the 
reproach  of  cowardice,  indeed,  they  fled,  but 
presented  their  bodies  to  the  shock  of  battle ; 
when,  insensible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in 
hope,  in  the  doubtful  charge  they  instantly 
drop ;  and  thus  discharged  the  duty  which 
brave  men  owe  to  their  country. 

As  for  you  who  now  survive  them,  it  is 
your  business  to  pray  for  a  better  fate, — but 
to  think  it  your  duty  also  to  preserve  the 
same  spirit  and  warmth  of  courage  against 
your  enemies ;  not  judging  the  expediency 
of  this  from  a  mere  harangue — where  any 
man,  indulging  a  flow  of  words,  may  tell  you, 
what  you  yourselves  know  as  well  as  he, 
how  many  advantages  there  are  in  figliting 
valiantly  against  your  enemies — but  rather 
making  the  daily  increasing  grandeur  of 
this  community  the  object  of  your  thoughts, 
and  growing  quite  enamoured  of  it.  And 
when  it  really  appears  great  to  your  appre- 
hensions, think  again,  that  this  grandeur  was 
acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men ;  by  men 
who  knew  their  duty,  and  in  the  moments 
of  action  were  sensible  of  shame ;  who, 
whenever  their  attempts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, thought  it  dishonourable  their  country 
should  stand  in  need  of  anything  their  valour 
could  do  for  it,  and  so  made  it  the  most  glori- 
ous present.  Bestowing  thus  their  lives  on 
the  public,  they  have  every  one  received  a 
praise  that  will  never  decay,  a  sepulchre 
that  will  be  most  illustrious.  Not  that  in 
which  their  bones  are  mouldoriogy  but  thai 
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Id  which  their  fume  is  preEervciI,  to  be  on 
ftery  occasion,  when  honour  in  ths  employ  of 
eitlier  word  or  uut,  etornnllj  remeiubered. 
This  whola  earth  it  a  sepuluhre  orilluHtrioua 
men :  nor  ii  it  the  initcrlpcion  on  the  col- 
nmns  in  their  niitiva  soil  tliat  &li>ne  shows 
their  merit,  but  the  memorlnl  of  lliem,  )jetter 
thiLD  all  inscriptiouM,  in  ever;  foreign  nation, 
repoHited  more  durably  in  uniTeraul  remem- 
brance tlian  on  their  own  tomb.  From  tliis 
rery  mouicut,  emulnting  these  nublo  potterni, 
placing  your  happiness  in  lilierty,  nnd  liberty 
in  vnluur,  be  prepared  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  of  war.  For,  to  be  lavish  of  life  is 
not  so  noble  in  those  whom  misfortunes  have 
reduced  to  misery  and  deB)inir,  as  in  men 
who  baiard  the  lowi  of  a  comfortable  Bubiiiat- 
snce,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blesBin|;8 
this  world  alTords,  by  an  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise. Adversity  af^r  ateries  of  ease  and 
■ffluence  sinlca  deeper  into  the  heart  of  h 
man  of  spirit  [ban  tiio  stroke  of  deaili  iniien- 
aibly  received  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  public 

For  this  reason,  the  parents  of  those  who 
kre  now  Rtmo,  whoever  of  them  may  be  nt- 
londini:  here,  1  do  not  bewail, — I  shall  rather 
eomfon.  It  is  well  known  to  what  unhappy 
Accidents  thsy  were  liable  from  the  moment 
of  tbcir  birth,  and  that  happiness  belon^'s 
h>  men  who  have  reiiched  tlie  moat  glorious 
period  of  life,  as  these  now  have  who  are  to 

{ou  the  SDurce  of  sorrow  ;  those  whose  life 
alb  received  its  nmplo  measure,  happy  in 
its  continuance,  and  equally  hnppy  in  its 
conclusion.  I  know  it  in  trnth  a  dilEcult 
truth  to  Gx  comfort  in  those  breasts  which 
will  have  frequent  reiuenibrHnces  in  seeing 
the  ImppincBH  of  others  of  what  they  once 
tbemsolTes  enjoyed.  And  sorrow  flows  not 
from  the  absence  of  those  good  things  we 
have  never  yet  experienced,  but  from  tlie  loss 
of  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
They  who  are  not  yet  by  age  eicmptcd  from 
issue,  should  be  comforted  in  the  hope  of 
having  more.  The  children  yet  to  be  born 
will  be  aprivato  bcneGt  to  some,  in  causing 
them  to  Vorget  such  oa  no  longer  ore,  and 
will  be  a  double  benefit  to  their  country,  in 
preventing  its  desolation,  and  providing  for 
Its  security.  For  those  persons  ctuinot  in 
common  justice  be  regarded  as  menilrers  of 
equal  value  to  the  public,  who  have  no  chil- 
dren to  eipi>Be  to  danger  for  its  safety.  Out 
you  whose  age  is  already  far  advanced,  oom- 

Iiute  the  greater  share  of  happiness  your 
onger  time  hath  afforded  for  so  much  gain ; 
Grsuaded  in  yourselves  the  remainder  will 
but  short,  and  enlighten  that  space  by  the 
glory  gained  by  these.  It  is  greatness  of 
■oul  iilone  that  never  grows  old;  nor  is  it 
wealth  that  dplighU  in  the  latter  stage  of 
life,  as  some  give  out,  so  much  as  honour. 


Toy 


II,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  de- 
rhatever  number  of  you  are  here,  a, 


field  of  bardy  contention  is  opened.  For 
him  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ri'ndy  to 
commend  ;  so  that  to  whatever  hci;:ht  you 
push  your  deserts,  you  will  scarce  ever  ba 
thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  Bomewhal  in- 
ferior, to  these.  Envy  will  exert  iU<!lf 
agniniit  a  cnmpctitor  whilst  life  reniurns; 
hut  whec  death  stops  tlie  competition,  nflet^ 
tion  will  applaud  n'lthoutrestniinL  If,  nftor 
this,  it  be  expected  from  me  to  say  any  thinji 
to  you  who  are  now  reduced  to  n  state  of 
widowhood,  about  female  virtue,  1  «hall  ex- 
press it  all  in  one  ahurt  admonition:  It  is 
your  greatest  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the 
virtue  peculiar  to  your  aei,  and  to  give  the 
men  as  little  haniJte  as  possible  to  talk  of 
your  behaviour,  whether  well  or  ill. 

I  have  niiw  discharged  the  province  al- 
lotted me  by  the  laws,  and  said  wliitt  [ 
thought  moHt  pertinent  to  this  Assembly.  Our 
departed  friends  have  by  facts  been  already 
honoured.  Their  children,  from  this  day 
till  they  arrive  at  manhood,  shuU  be  edueateil 
at  the  public  expense  of  the  state,  which 
hath  appointed  so  licneficial  a  meed  for  tlie»e 
nnd  all  future  relics  of  the  public  conteHta* 
For  wherever  the  greatest  rewnrdH  are  pro- 
posed for  virtue,  there  the  best  of  |>atriuts 
are  ever  to  be  found. 

Now  let  every  one  respectively  indulge 
the  decent  grief  for  his  departed  friendi', 
and  then  retire. 


CICERO, 

famous  statesman  and  orutor,  was  bom  at 
rplnum,  about  seventy  miles  east-sou  the  iixt 
"  Rome,  8.C.  106,  nnd  was  murdered  by  tha 
soldiers  of  Antony  near  his  Forminn  villa, 
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PiUT  or  CICBRO'S  OhATION  AQJtlNS 

r  Vkbhes. 

The  time  is  come,  Fathers,  when  that 
which  has  long  been  wished  for,  towards 
allaying  the  envy  your  order  has  been  snlt- 
ject    to,    and    removing    the    imputatinna 
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against  trials,  is  (not  by  haman  contrivance 
but  superior  direction)  effectually  put  in  our 
power.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  likewise  in  foreign 
countries,  both  dangerous  to  you  and  per- 
nicious to  the  state,  viz.,  that  in  prosecutions 
men  of  wealth  are  always  safe,  however 
clearly  convicted.  There  is  now  to  be 
brought  upon  his  trial  before  you,  to  the 
confusion,  I  hope,  of  the  propagators  of  this 
slanderous  imputation,  one  whor«e  life  and 
actions  condemn  him  in  the  opinion  of  all 
impartial  persons,  but  who,  according  to  his 
own  reckoning,  and  declared  dependence 
upon  his  riches,  is  already  acquitted:  I 
mean  Caius  Verres.  If  that  sentence  is 
passed  upon  him  which  his  crimes  deserve, 
your  autnority.  Fathers,  will  be  venerable 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  public':  but  if 
his  great  riches  should  bias  you  in  his 
favour,  I  shall  still  gain  one  point,  viz.,  to 
make  it  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  what 
was  wanting  in  this  case  wsis  not  a  criminal 
nor  a  prosecutor,  but  justice  and  adequate 
punishmenL 

To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities 
of  his  youth,  what  does  his  oucestorship,  the 
first  public  employment  he  neld,  what  does 
it  exhibit  but  one  continued  scene  of  vil- 
lanics?  Cneius  Carbo  plundered  of  the  pub- 
lic money  by  his  own  treasurer,  a  consul 
stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deserted 
and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the 
civil  and  religious  rizht  of  a  people  violated. 
The  employment  ho  held  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Pamphilia,  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin 
of  those  countries?  in  which  houses,  cities, 
and  temples  were  robbed  by  him. 

What  was  his  conduct  in  his  prsetorship 
here  at  home  ? 

Let  the  plundered  temples,  and  public 
works  neglected  that  he  might  embezzle  the 
money  intended  for  carrying  them  on,  bear 
witness.  But  his  praetorship  in  Sicily  crowns 
all  his  works  of  wickedness,  and  finishes  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  infamy.  The  mis- 
chiefs done  by  him  in  that  country  during 
the  three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administra- 
Uon  are  such  that  many  years  under  the 
wisest  and  best  of  prsstors  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  them.  For  it  is  notorious 
that  during  the  time  of  his  tyranny  the 
Sicilians  neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
their  own  original  laws,  of  the  regulations 
made  for  their  benefit  by  the  Roman  Senate 
upon  their  coming  under  the  protection  of 
the  comuionwealu,  nor  of  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  men.  Qis  nod  has 
decided  all  causes  in  Sicily  fur  these  three 
years ;  and  his  decisions  have  broke  all  law, 
all  precedent,  all  right.  The  sums  he  has, 
bj  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard  of  imposi- 


tions, extorted  from  the  industrious  poor, 
are  not  to  be  computed.  The  most  faithful 
allies  of  the  commonwealth  have  been 
treated  as  enemies.  Roman  citizens  have, 
like  slaves,  been  put  to  death  with  tortures. 
The  most  atrocious  criminals,  for  money, 
have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved  pun- 
ishments ;  and  men  of  the  most  unexception- 
able characters  condemned  and  banished, 
unheard.  The  harbours,  though  sufficiently 
fortified,  and  the  gates  of  strong  towns, 
opened  to  pirates  and  ravagers ;  the  soldiery 
and  sailors  belonging  to  a  province  under 
the  protection  of  the  commonwealth  starved 
to  death  ;  whole  fleets,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  province,  suffered  to  perish ; 
the  ancient  monuments  of  either  Sicilian 
or  Roman  greatness,  the  statues  of  heroes 
and  princes,  carried  off;  and  the  temples 
stripped  of  the  images. 

The  infamy  of  his  lewdness  has  been  such 
as  decency  forbids  to  describe  *,  nor  will  I,  by 
mentioning  particulars,  put  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  to  fresh  pain  who  have  not 
been  able  to  save  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  his  impurity.  And  tliese  his  atrocious 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  so  public  a 
manner  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  heard 
of  his  name  but  could  reckon  up  his  actions. 
Having,  by  his  iniquitous  sentences,  filled 
the  prisons  with  the  most  industrious  and 
deserving  of  the  people,  he  then  proceeded 
to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be 
strangled  in  his  ^aols ;  so  that  the  exclama- 
tion, *^  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome  V^  which  has 
often,  in  the  most  distant  regicms,  and  among 
the  most  barbarous  people,  been  a  protection, 
was  of  no  service  to  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, brought  a  speedier  and  more  severe 
punishment  upon  them. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  you  have  to  ad- 
vance against  this  charge?  Will  you  pre- 
tend to  deny  it?  Will  you  pretend  that  any 
thing  false,  that  even  any  thing  aggravated, 
is  alleged  against  you?  Had  any  prince, 
or  any  state,  committed  the  same  outrage 
against  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 
should  we  not  think  we  had  sufficient  ground 
for  declaring  immediate  war  against  them  ? 
What  punishment  ought  then  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  tyrannical  and  wicked  praetor  who 
dared,  at  no  greater  distance  tlian  Sicily, 
within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  to  put  to 
the  infamous  death  of  crucifixion  that  un- 
fortunate and  innocent  citizen,  Publius  Qa- 
vius  Cosanus,  only  for  his  having  asserted 
his  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  against  a  cruel  oppressor,  who  had 
unjustly  confined  him  in  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, from  whence  he  had  just  made  his 
escape?  The  unliappy  man,  arrested  as  he 
was  going  to  embark  for  his  native  country. 


ia  brought  bcfrire  the  vickni  pnetnr.  Vith 
eye*  'inrtin^  furr.  antl  »  >,iiuDieniiii>.-e  di*- 
toncl  wiih  oruefiT.  he  onli^rs  (be  helpless 
victim  of  hit  r*i^.  to  be  rttrtpped  hdJ  rods 
to  be  briiu;cht.  aouiuins  him.  but  without  the 
least  nhiulow  of  eviilcni.-e.  -ir  even  uf  Biupi- 
don.  of  hiiiinii  coine  to  Sitilj  on  a  spj.  It 
was  in  Tuin  that  the  onh-ippv  man  crinl  out, 
'- 1  VD  a  Roman  uitiicn  !  1  biire  servinj  under 
Lu-;iiM  Pretiue.  who  ia  now  at  PiLnormus. 
uiil  will  ncccst  HIT  InooiVDi-e !"  The  bl-xxl- 
thirsiT  pnetor,  deaf  to  ail  hd  cmld  urge  in 
hU  awn  defence,  iinlered  the  infiunouB  puD- 
uhment  to  be  indlotiHJ.  I 

Thus.  F^iihen.  wad  an  innocent  Roman  l 
eitizen  publicly  mangled  with  iKouri^inii :  | 
whilst  the  only  wonla  he  uttereil  amidat  bin 
emel  iuflprin;^  w*^re.  "1  am  a  Ri^mun  citi- 
■enl"  With  these  be  hopeii  Co  defBod  him- 
self from  viiiUnoe  and  infamy  ;  but  of  so  , 
tittle  nerrice  was  this  priTil«;:e  to  him  that 
while  be  wan  tbui  assenin;;  hi*  ciiiieni^hip 
tiie  oril^r  wna  jtiTen  fur  hiit  eievutiun. —  for 
hia  execution  upon  thecroftnl  O  lii-erty  : 
O  BOUDd  once  deli^Ebtful  to  every  Roman  ' 
ear!  0  aocred  pririlejie  of  Roman  citiien- 
ihipl  onue  sacreil.  now  tnunplitd  upon! 
But  what  then?  Is  it  L-ome  to  tliin  !  Shall 
•n  inferior  magistrate,  agovernor.  who  holds 


•coar;:e,  torture  with  fire  und  red-hot  plates 
of  iron,  and  at  the  laot  put  to  the  infumoun 
death  of  the  croM,  a  Roman  citiicn?  Shall 
neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  in 
■^ny,  nor  the  tears  of  pityinj;  speclatorK, 
nor  tiie  Drnjeaty  of  the  Roman  common- 
weitlih,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  the 
country,  restrain  the  licentious  and  w:uiton 
cruelty  of  a  monHter.  who,  in  confidence  of 
his  riches,  strikea  at  the  root  of  liberty,  and 
•ets  mankind  at  duBanco? 

I  conclude  mth  eipresHinz  my  hopes  that 

Sour  wiwtom  and  justice.  Fathers,  will  not, 
y  nuBerin^  the  atrocious  and  unexampled 
insolence  uf  Caiua  Verres  to  escape  the  due 
nunishment.  leare  room  to  apprehend  the 
oaneer  of  a  tntnJ  subvemion  of  authority, 
and  intPKluction  of  general  amurcbj  and 
ooofusion. 


Citiliac  brief 


SALLUST, 


ji  bom  at  Amilemum, 


mm  Ifaitt  Saltnil 


sok  Thncrdids 

■    win    hni    DO 
pih  uiil  in  sight 


It  isbat  too  comm<:n, 
obserre  a  material  diServnn!  between  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  srand  cnndidnCea  for 
places  of  power  and  trust,  before  and  afln 
tlieir  obtaining;  them.  They  solicit  them  in 
one  manner,  and  execute  tbvm  in  another. 
They  set  out  wilh  a  Rreat  appearance  of 
activity,  humility,  and  mi<deratiun :  and  they 

Suickly  full  into  slutb.  pride,  and  avarice. 
t  is,  undoubtedly,  no  easy  uiatler  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  general  satiiifaction.  the  duty 
of  a  BUpreme  commander  in  iroublewoms 
times.  1  am.  I  hone,  duly  sensible  uf  the  itn- 
portiince  of  the  office  I  propur^  to  take  upon 
me  for  liie  service  uf  my  country.  To  carry 
on.  with  effect,  an  eipensive  war,  and  yet 
be  fruipil  uf  the  public  money :  to  oblijfe  those 
to  serve,  whom  it  may  be  delicate  to  offend ; 
to  conduct,  at  the  Niuie  bme.  a  couipIii'aCed 
variety  of  operations ;  to  concert  mi'iu>ures 
at  home,  answershlo  to  the  atjile  of  thing* 
abnHul ;  and  to  jcain  every  valuable  end,  m 
spite  of  opposition  from  the  envious,  tbe 
fiictious.  and  the  diiuiffectL<d. — to  do  all  this, 
my  cuuntrvmeu.  is  mure  difficult  than  ia 
generally  thought. 

But  besides  the  disodrsnta^s  which  are 
common  to  me  with  all  othcrq  in  eminent 
stations,  my  case  ia.  in  this  respect,  pecu- 
liarly hard. — lliat  whereas  a  commander  uf 
Patrician  rank,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  neglect 
or  breach  of  duty,  has  bis  tn'eat  connections, 
tbe  antiquity  of  his  family,  the  important 
services  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  multitudes 
he  hsH  liy  power  en^n.L'ed  in  his  interest,  la 
screen  him  from  condign  punishment,  my 
whole  safety  depends  upon  myself:  wbicb 
renders  it  the  more  indispensably  necessary 
for  me  to  take  care  that  my  ronduct  be  clear 
and  unexceptionable.  Besides.  I  am  well 
aware,  my  countrymen,  ibat  the  eye  of  tlia 
public  is  upon  mp;  and  tbiit,  thouiih  the  im- 
partial, who  prefer  the  real  advanrn;Mof  the 
commonwealth  to  nil  other  considerations, 
favour  my  pretensions,  the  Patricians  want 
nothin);  so  much  as  an  occavion  against  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  fixed  resolution  to  usa 
my  best  ettdeavonn  thai  you  be  not  disap- 
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fK>inted  in  roe,  and  that  their  indirect  designs 
•gainst  me  may  be  defeated. 

I  hare,  from  my  youth,  been  familiar  with 
toils  and  with  dangers.  I  was  faithful  to 
jour  interest,  ray  countrymen,  when  I  served 
joa  for  no  reward  but  that  of  honour.  It  is 
not  my  design  to  betray  you  now  that  you 
ha^e  conferred  upon  me  a  place  of  profit, 
Toa  hare  committed  to  rov  c  >nduct  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  The  Wtricians  are  of- 
fended at  this.  But  where  would  be  the 
wi^iom  of  giving  such  a  command  to  one  of 
their  honourable  body?  a  person  of  illus- 
trious birth,  of  ancient  family,  of  innumer- 
able statues,  but— of  no  experience !  What 
service  would  his  long  line  of  dead  ancestors^ 
or  his  multitude  of  motionless  statues,  do 
his  country  in  the  day  of  battle?  What 
oould  such  a  general  do,  but  in  his  trepida- 
tion and  inexperience  have  recourse  to  some 
inferior  commander  for  direction  in  difficul- 
ties to  which  he  was  not  himself  equal? 
Thus  your  Patrician  general  would,  in  fact, 
have  a  general  over  him  ;  so  that  the  acting 
commander  would  still  be  a  Plebeian.  So 
true  is  this,  my  countrymen,  that  I  have 
myself  known  those  who  have  been  chosen 
consuls  begin  then  to  rend  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  of  which  till  that  time 
they  were  totally  ignorant;  that  is,  they 
first  obtained  the  employment,  and  then  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  it. 

I  submit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on 
which  side  the  advantage  lies,  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  Patrician  haughti- 
ness and  Plebeian  experience.  The  very 
actions  which  they  have  only  read,  I  have 
partly  seen,  and  partly  myself  achieved. 
What  they  know  by  reading,  I  know  by 
action.  They  are  pleased  to  slight  my  mean 
birth ;  I  despise  their  mean  characters. 
Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the  objection 
against  me ;  want  of  personal  worth  against 
them.  But  are  not  all  men  of  the  same 
species?  What  can  make  a  difference  bet  ween 
one  roan  and  another,  but  the  endowments 
of  the  mind  ?  For  my  part,  I  shall  always 
look  upon  the  bravest  man  as  the  noblest 
man.  Suppose  it  were  enquired  of  the 
fathers  of  such  Patricians  as  Albinus  and 
Beatia,  whether,  if  they  had  their  choice, 
they  would  desire  sons  of  their  character,  or 
of  mine;  what  would  they  answer  but  that 
they  should  wish  the  worthiest  to  be  their 
•ons?  If  the  Patricians  have  reason  to 
despise  me,  let  them  likewise  despise  their 
ancestors,  whose  nobility  was  the  fruit  of 
their  virtue.  Do  they  envy  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  me?  let  them  envy  likewise 
my  laboars,  my  abstinence,  and  the  dangers 
I  have  undergone  for  my  country,  by  which 
I  have  acquit  them.    But  those  worthless 


men  lead  such  a  life  of  inactivity  as  if  they 
despised  any  honours  they  can  bestow, 
while  they  aspire  to  honours  as  if  they  had 
deserved  them  by  the  most  industrious 
virtue.  They  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
activity  for  their  having  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ures of  luxury  :  yet  none  can  be  more  lavish 
than  they  are  in  praise  of  their  ancestors : 
and  they  imagine  they  honour  themselves 
by  celebrating  their  forefathers;  where;is 
they  do  the  very  contrary :  for,  as  much  as 
their  ancestors  were  distin^ished  for  their 
virtues,  so  much  are  they  disgraced  by  their 
vices.  The  glory  of  ancestors  casts  a  light, 
indeed,  upon  their  posterity  ;  but  only  serves 
to  show  what  the  descendants  are.  It  alike 
exhibits  to  public  view  their  degeneracy  and 
their  worth.  I  own  I  cannot  boast  of  the 
deeds  of  my  forefathers ;  but  I  hope  I  may 
answer  the  cavils  of  the  Patricians  oy  stand- 
ing up  in  defence  of  what  I  have  myself 
done. 

Observe  now,  my  countrymen,  the  in- 
justice of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate  to 
themselves  honours  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits done  by  their  forefathers  ;  whilst  they 
will  not  allow  me  the  due  praise  for  per- 
forming the  very  same  sort  of  actions  in 
my  own  person.  lie  has  no  statues,  they 
cry,  of  his  family.  lie  can  trace  no  vener- 
able line  of  ancestors.  What  then  ?  Is  it 
matter  of  inure  praise  to  disgrace  one^s  illus- 
trious ancestors  than  to  become  illustrious 
by  one's  own  behaviour?  What  if  I  can 
show  no  statues  of  my  family?  I  csm  show 
the  standards,  the  armour,  and  the  trap- 
pings which  I  have  myself  taken  from  tlie 
vanquished  ;  I  can  show  the  scars  of  those 
wounds  which  I  have  received  by  facing  ths 
enemies  of  my  country.  These  are  my 
statues.  These  are  the  honours  I  l)oast  of. 
Not  left  me  by  inheritance,  as  theirs :  but 
earned  by  toil,  by  abstinence,  by  valour; 
amidst  clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood : 
scenes  of  action,  where  these  effeminate 
Patricians,  who  endeavour  by  indirect  means 
to  depreciate  me  in  your  esteem,  have  never 
dared  to  show  their  faces. 


PLINY  THE  YOUNGER 

fCaius  Plinius  Caocilius  Secundus),  born  at 
Comum,  A.D.  61  or  62,  died  aliout  a.d.  116. 

**  Pliny  wrote  and  pabii«he<l  a  great  number  of 
books :  but  nothing  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  tiinOji 
except  the  books  of  EpistUs,  and  the  '  Panegyric 
upon  Trajan/  whieh  has  ever  been  eonsideml  as 
a  wasterpieee.  His  letters  seem  to  hare  been  in- 
tended for  the  public;  and  in  them  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  writing  his  own  memoirs.  Every  cpistKi 
ism  kind  of  historical  sketch,  in  which  we  have  a 
view  of  him  in  soma  striking  attitade,  oithar  of 
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aetire  or  oonteinplative  life." — ChalmerM'n  Diet., 
64.  See  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  trans. 
hj  J.  D.  Lewis,  Camb.  and  Lond.,  1879,  p.  8to. 

To  Tuscus:  oh  a  Course  of  Studt. 

You  desire  my  sentiments  concerning  the 
method  of  study  you  should  pursue  in  that 
retirement  to  which   you  have  long  since 
withdrawn.     In  the  first  place,  then,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  advantageous  practice  (and 
it  is  what  many  recommend)   to  translate 
either  from  Groek  into  Latin,  or  from  Latin 
into  Greek.     By  this  means  you  will  furnish 
yourself  with  nohle  and  proper  exprensions, 
with  variety  of  beautiful  figures,  and  an  ease 
and  strength  of  style.    BcHides,  hy  imitating 
the  most  approved  authors,  you  will  find  your 
imagination  heated,  and  fall  innenHibly  into 
a  similar  turn  of  thought ;  at  the  same  time 
that  those  things  which  you  may  possibly 
have  overlooked  in  a  common  way  of  read- 
in^f  cannot  escape  you  in  tranHliitiiig :  and 
this  method  will  open  your  understanding 
and  improve  your  judgment.    It  may  not  be 
amiss  after  you  have  rejvd  an  author,  in  order 
to  make  yourself  maHtcr  of  his  subject  and 
argument,  from  his  reader  to  turn,  as  it  were, 
his  rival,  and  attempt  something  of  your  own 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  then  make  an  impar- 
tial comparison  between  your  performance 
and  his,  in  order  to  see  in  what  point  either 
you  or  he  most  happily  succeeded.     It  will 
be  a  matter  of  very  pleasing  congratulation 
to  yourself,  if  you  shall  find  in  some  things 
that  you  have  the  advantage  of  him,  as  it 
will  be  a  great  mortification  if  he  should 
rise  above  you  in  all.     You  may  sometimes 
venture  in  these  little  essays  to  try  your 
strength  upon  the  most  shining  passages  of 
a  distinguished  author.     The  attempt,  in- 
deed, will  be  something  bold ;  but  as  it  is  a 
contention  which  passes  in  secret,  it  cannot 
be  taxed  with  presumption.     Not  but  that 
we  have  seen  instances  of  persons  who  have 
publicly  entered  this  sort  of  lists  with  great 
success,  and  while  they  did  not  despair  of 
overtaking,  have  gloriously  advanced  before, 
those  whom  they  thought  il  sufficient  honour 
to  follow.     After  you  have  thus  finished  a 
composition,  you  must  lay  it  aside  till  it  is  no 
longer  fresh  in  your  memory,  and  then  take 
it  up  in  order  to  revise  and  correct  it.     You 
will  find  several  things  to  retnin,  but  still 
more  to  reject;  you  will  add  a  new  thought 
here,  and  alter  another  there.     It  is  a  labori- 
ous and  tedious  task,  I  own,  thus  to  re-in- 
flame the  mind  after  the  first  heat  is  over,  to 
recover  an  impulse  when  its  force  hns  been 
checked  and  spent ;  in  a  word,  to  interweave 
new  parts  into  the  texture  of  a  composition 
without  disturbing  or  confounding  the  ori- 
ginal plan  ;  but  the  advantage  attending  this 
metb<]d  will  overbalance  the  difficulty.    I 


know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  ii 
directed  towards  tlie  eloquence  of  the  bar ; 
but  1  would  not  for  that  reason  advise  you 
never  to  quit  the  style  of  dispute  and  conten- 
tion.    As  land  is  improved  hy  sowing  with 
various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising 
it  with  different  studies.     I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  therefore,  sometimes  to  single 
out  a  fine  passage   of  history  ;   sometimes 
to  exercise  yourself  in  the  epistolary  stylo, 
and  sometimes   the   poetical.     For   it  fro- 
quently  happens  that  the  pleading  one  has 
occasion  to  make  use  not  only  of  historical, 
but  even   poetical  descriptions;   as  by  the 
epistolary  manner  of  writing  you  will  ac- 
quire a  close  and  ensy  expression.     It  will 
l>e  extremely  proper  also  to  unbend  your 
mind  with  poetry :  when  I  say  so,  I  do  not 
mean  that  species  of  it  which  turns  upon 
subjects  of  grent  length  (for  that  is  fit  only 
for  persons  of  much  leisure),  but  those  little 
pieces  of  the  epigrammatic  kind,  which  serve 
as  proper  reliefs  to,  and  are  consistent  with, 
employments  of  every   sort.      They   com- 
monly go  under  the  title  of  Poetical  Amuse- 
ments ;  but  these  amusements  have  sometimes 
gained  as  much  reputation  to  their  authors  as 
works  of  a  more  serious  nature.      In  this 
manner  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est orators,  used  either  to  exercise  or  amuse 
themselves,  or  rather,  indeed,  did  both.     It 
is  surprising  how  much  the  mind  is  enter- 
tained and  enlivened  by  these  little  poetical 
compositions,  as  they  turn  upon  subjects  of 
gallantry,  satire,  tenderness,  politeness,  nnd 
every  thing,  in  short,  that  concerns  life  nnd 
the  affairs  of  the  world.     Besides,  the  same 
advantage  attends  these  as  every  other  sort 
of  poems,  that  we  turn  from  them  to  prose 
witn  80  much  the  more  pleasure  after  having 
experienced    the    difficulty    of   being    con- 
strained  and   fettered   by  numbers.     And 
now,  perhaps,  I  have  troubled  you  upon  this 
subject  longer  than  you  desired ;  however, 
there  is  one  thing  w^hich  I  have  omitted  :  I 
have  not  told  you  what  kind  of  authors  you 
should  read;   though  indeed  that  was  suf- 
ficiently implied  when  I   mentioned  what 
subjects  I  would  recommend  for  your  com- 
positions.   You  will  remember,  that  the  most 
approved  writers  of  each  sort  are  to  be  care- 
fully chosen ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, **  Though  we  should  read  much,  we 
should  not  read  many  books."     Who  these 
authors  are  is  so  clearly  settled,  and  so  gen- 
erally known,  that  I  need  not  point  them 
out  to  you :  besides,  I  have  alretidy  extended 
this  letter  to  such  an  immoderate  length, 
that  I  have  interrupted,  I  fear,  too  long  those 
studies  I  have  been  recommending.    I  will 
here  resign  you,  therefore,  to  your  papers, 
which  you  will   now  resume;   and   either 
pursue  the  studies  you  were  before  cngiiged 
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in,  or  enter  upon  some  of  those  which  I  have 
advised.    Farewell. 


RICHARD  DE  BURY, 

bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  12S7,  became 
Bishop  of  Durham  1333,  and  died  1345. 

"Richard  de  Bury,  otherwiM  called  Richard 
Aungervylle,  is  laid  to  have  alone  possessed  more 
books  than  all  the  bishops  of  England  together. 
Besides  the  fixed  libraries  which  he  had  formed  in 
his  several  palaces,  the  floor  of  his  common  apart- 
ment was  so  covered  with  books  that  those  who 
entered  could  not  with  due  reverence  approach  his 
presenoe.  .  .  •  Petrarch  says  that  he  had  once  a 
conversation  with  Aungervylle  concerning  the 
Island  Thule,  whom  he  calls  Virum  ardentis  in- 
genii.  Petrarch,  EpisL,  i.  3." —  Warton**  Hitt,  of 
Eng.  Poet,,  ed.  1840,  i.  cxv.,  ozvi. 

Ox  Books. 

The  desirable  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  which  all  men  covet  from  the 
impulse  of  nature,  infinitely  surpasses  all 
the  riches  of  the  world  ;  in  comparison  with 
which  precious  stones  are  vile,  silver  is  clay, 
and  purified  gold  grains  of  sand;  in  the 
splendour  of  which  the  sun  and  moon  grow 
dim  to  the  sight ;  in  the  admirable  sweetness 
of  which,  honey  and  manna  are  bitter  to  the 
taste. 

The  value  of  wisdom  decreaseth  not  with 
time  ;  it  hath  an  ever  flourishing  virtue  that 
cleanseth  its  possession  from  every  venom. 
O  celestial  gift  of  Divine  liberality,  descend- 
ing from  the  Father  of  Light  to  raise  up  the 
rational  soul  even  to  heaven  !  Thou  art  the 
celestial  alimony  of  intellect,  of  which  who- 
soever eateth  shall  yet  hunger,  and  whoso 
drinketh  shall  yet  thimt;  a  harmony  re- 
joicing the  soul  of  the  sorrowful,  and  never 
in  any  way  discomposing  the  hearer.  Thou 
art  the  moderator  and  the  rule  of  morals, 
operating  according  to  which  none  err.  By 
thee  kings  reign  and  law-divers  decree 
justly.  Through  thee,  rusticity  of  nature 
Dcing  cast  off,  wits  and  tongues  being  pol- 
ished, and  the  thorns  of  vice  utterly  eradi- 
cated, the  summit  of  honour  is  reached,  and 
they  become  fathers  of  their  country  and 
companions  of  princes,  who,  without  thee, 
mignt  have  forged  their  lances  into  spades 
and  ploughshares,  or  perhaps  have  fed 
Bwine  with  the  prodigal  son.  Where,  then, 
most  potent,  most  longed-for  treasure,  art 
thou  concealed  ?  and  where  shall  the  thirsty 
sool  find  thee?  Undoubtedly,  indeed,  thou 
hast  placed  thy  desirable  tabernacle  in 
books,  where  the  Most  High,  the  Light  of 
light,  the  Book  of  life,  hath  established 
tlTee.  There  then  all  who  ask  receive,  all 
who  seek  find  thee,  to  tboee  who  knock  thou 
openest  quickly. 


In  books  Cherubim  expand  their  wings, 
that  the  soul  of  the  student  may  ascend  and 
look  around  from  pole  to  pole,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  In  them  the  Most  High 
incomprehensible  God  himself  is  contained 
and  worshipped.  In  them  the  nature  of 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  beings  is 
laid  open.  In  them  the  laws  by  which  every 
polity  is  governed  are  decreed,  the  officers 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  are  distinguished, 
and  tyrannies  of  such  demons  are  described 
as  the  ideas  of  Plato  never  surpassed,  and 
the  chair  of  Crato  never  sustained. 

In  books  we  find  the  dead  as  it  were  liv- 
ing ;  in  books  we  foresee  things  to  come :  in 
books  warlike  affairs  are  methodized;  the 
rights  of  peace  proceed  from  books.  All 
things  are  corrupted  and  decay  with  time. 
Satan  never  ceases  to  devour  those  whom  he 
generates,  insomuch  that  the  glory  of  the 
world  would  be  lost  in  oblivion  if  God  had 
not  provided  mortals  with  a  remedy  in 
books.  Alexander  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
Julius  the  invader  of  the  world  and  of  the 
city,  the  first  who  in  unity  of  person  as- 
sumed the  empire,  arms,  ana  arts,  the  faith- 
ful Fabricius,  the  rigid  Cato.  would  at  this 
day  have  been  without  a  memorial  if  the 
aid  of  books  had  failed  them.  Towers  are 
razed  to  the  earth,  cities  overthrown,  trium- 
phal arches  mouldered  to  dust;  nor  can  the 
king  or  pope  be  founded  upon  whom  the 
privilege  of  a  lasting  name  can  be  conferred 
more  easily  than  by  books.  A  book  made 
renders  succession  to  the  author ;  for  as  long 
as  the  book  exists,  the  author  remaining 
ddvva  Toc,  immortal,  cannot  perish. 

As  Ptolemy  witnesseth  in  the  prologue  of 
Almnzett,  he  (he  says)  is  not  dead  who  gave 
life  to  science. 

What  learned  scribe,  therefore,  who  draws 
out  things  new  and  old  from  an  infinite 
treasury  of  l)ooks,  will  limit  their  price  by 
any  other  thing  whatsoeverof  another  kind? 
Truth,  overcoming  all  things,  which  ranks 
above  kings,  wine,  and  women,  to  honour 
which  above  friends  obtains  the  benefit  of 
sanctity,  which  is  the  way  that  deviates  not, 
and  the  life  without  end,  to  which  the  holy 
Boetius  attributes  a  threefold  existence,  in 
the  mind,  in  the  voice,  and  in  writing,  ap- 
penrs  to  abide  most  usefully  and  fructiry 
most  productively  of  advantage  in  lK)oks. 
For  the  truth  of  the  voice  perishes  with  the 
sound;  truth  latent  in  the  mind  is  hidden 
wisdom  and  invisible  treasure;  but  the 
truth  which  illuminates  books,  desires  to 
manifest  itself  to  every  disciplinable  sense, 
— to  the  sight  when  read,  to  the  hearing 
when  heard  :  it,  moreover,  in  a  manner  com- 
mends itself  to  the  touch,  when  submitting 
to  be  transcribed,  collated,  corrected,  and 
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preserved.  Truth  confineii  to  the  mind, 
though  it  may  be  the  poeHession  of  a  nuble 
8uul,  while  it  wunts  a  companion  and  is  not 
judged  of,  either  by  the  sight  or  the  hearing, 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  pleasure. 

but  the  truth  of  the  voice  is  open  to  the 
hearing  only,  and  latent  to  the  sight  (which 
shows  as  many  differences  of  things  fixed 
upon  bv  a  most  subtle  motion,  beginning 
and  ending  as  it  were  simultaneously).  But 
the  truth  written  in  a  lxH>k,  being  not  fluc- 
tuating, but  {Wjrmanent,  shows  itself  openly 
to  the  sight  passing  through  the  spiritual 
ways  of  the  eves,  as  the  porches  and  halls 
of  common  sense  and  imagination  ;  it  enters 
the  chamber  of  intellect,  reposes  itself  upon 
the  couch  of  memory,  and  there  c(mgenei^ 
ates  the  eternal  truth  of  the  mind. 

L:istly,  let  us  consider  how  great  a  com- 
modity of  doctrine  exists  in  books:  how 
easily',  how  secretly,  how  wifely,  they  expose 
the  nakedness  of  human  ignonmce  without 
putting  it  to  shame.  These  are  the  masters 
that  inWuct  us  without  rods  and  ferules, 
without  hard  words  and  anger,  without 
clothes  or  money.  If  you  approach  them, 
they  are  not  asleep;  if  investigating  you 
interrogate  them,  they  conceal  nothing;  if 
you  mistake  them,  they  never  grumble;  if 
you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you. 

IVanslaUd  by  J.  B.  JnylU,  Land.,  1S32, 8vo. 


FRANCESCO    PETRARCH, 

born  at  Arezzo,  Tuscany,  1304,  died  at  Ar- 
qu{lt,  1374. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  these  roroarkp  without 
ranking  a  lew  ohscrvaliona  on  the  Latin  writin;:^ 
of  Pi'trarcb.  It  npf»e»r«  that,  both  by  himself 
and  by  hi*  eonteinporaries,  thewj  were  far  more 
highly  valued  than  hia  compoffitioni  in  the  ver- 
nacular lauj^uupe.  Poaterity,  the  supreme  court 
of  literary  a]>pe»I.  ha«  not  only  reversed  the  judg- 
ment, but,  jicwrdiug  to  its  peneml  practice,  re- 
Ter«e<l  it  with  oo*'t8,  an<l  condemned  the  unlbrtu- 
n»te  worke  to  pay,  not  only  for  tht^ir  own  inferi- 
ority, but  also  for  the  injuistice  of  those  who  have 
given  them  an  unmerited  preference.  .  .  .  He  has 
aspired  to  emulate  the  philosophical  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  ft«  well  aa  the  ptiotical  raojesty  of  Virjcil. 
His  cfn«y  on  the  lleniediea  of  (3ood  nnd  Kvil  For- 
tune i«»  a  pinsfulnr  work  in  a  colloipiial  form,  and 
a  moKt  »choia»tio  style.  It  neems  to  be  framed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Tnsculan  Quertions, — with 
what  !iucce«a  thoM  who  have  read  it  may  easily 
determine.  It  eon^i«t8  of  a  i-eri<^8  of  dialogues: 
in  each  of  these  a  person  is  introduced  who  has 
experienced  some  happy  or  some  adverse  event: 
he  gravrly  .-tates  his  case:  and  a  reasoner,  or 
rather  ReoHon  perwnified,  confute*  him:  a  task 
not  very  difficult,  cine**  the  diiwiple  defends  bis 
poMtion  only  by  pertinai'iously  repeating  \U  in 
almos*  »he  ^ame*  words,  at  the  t*nd  of  every  argu- 
oi«nt  of  hia  nntagonift.'*— Loud  .M  aiaitlat  :  Criti- 
ci§nu   uu  the   Primei}tal   Italian    Writera,  No.  II., 


Petrnrrh,  in  K'ttiyht't  Quarterly  Mug.,  April,  1824, 
and  his  works,  complete,  ISC6,  vLL  62U. 

Petrarch's  Dedication  to  Azzo  da  Cor- 
REGoio  OF  nis  Treatise  on  the  Remedies 
of  Good  and  Bad  Fortune. 

When  I  consider  the  instal)ilitv  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  variations  of  fortune.  I  lind 
nothing  more  uncertain  or  rootless  tlian  the 
life  of  man.  Nature  has  ^ven  to  animals 
an  excellent  remedy  under  disai»ter8.  wliich 
is  the  ignorance  of  them.  We  seem  better 
treated  in  intelligence,  foresijxht,  and  mem- 
ory. No  diiuht  these  are  adminihle  presents ; 
but  they  often  atinoy  more  than  they  assist 
us.  A  prey  to  unuseful  "ir  distressing  cares, 
we  are  tormented  by  the  present,  the  post, 
and  the  future  :  and,  as  if  we  feared  we 
shouhl  not  be  misenible  enough,  we  join 
to  tiie  evil  we  suffer  the  remombrance  of  a 
former  distress,  and  the  apprehension  of 
some  future  «:alamity.  This  is  the  Cerberus 
with  three  heads  we  cnmbat  without  ceasing. 
Our  life  might  l>e  gay  and  happy  if  we 
would;  but  wo  eaiierly  seek  subjects  of 
affliction  to  render  it  irksome  and  melan- 
choly. We  pass  the  first  years  of  this  life 
in  the  shades  of  icnonince,  the  succeedinjc 
ones  in  pain  and  lal)Our.  the  latter  part  in 
grief  and  remorse,  and  the  whole  in  error : 
nor  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  possess  one 
brii:ht  day  without  a  cloud. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  with  sincerity, 
and  we  shall  agree  that  our  distresses  chielly 
ari!*e  from  ourselves.  It  is  virtue  alone 
which  can  render  us  superior  to  Fortune ; 
we  quit  her  standard,  and  the  combat  is  no 
longer  equal.  F(»rtune  mocks  us:  she  turns 
us  on  her  wheel :  she  raises  and  abasrs  us 
at  her  pleasure,  but  l»er  iK>wer  is  foumloil 
on  our  weakness.  This  is  an  <»ld-nx)ted 
evil,  but  it  is  not  incurable :  there  is  nothinj^ 
a  firm  and  elevated  mind  cannot  accomplish. 
The  discnunie  of  the  wise  tui«l  the  study  of 
good  books  are  the  lient  reuujdies  I  know  of; 
but  to  these  we  must  join  the  consent  I'f  the 
soul,  without  which  the  Ijest  a<lvice  will  be 
useless.  What  gratitude  do  we  n(»t  owe  to 
those  great  men  who,  though  deml  many 
njres  l>efore  us,  live  with  us  i)y  their  works, 
discourse  with  us,  are  our  iiia>*t«'rr«  and 
guides,  jmd  serve  us  as  pilots  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  life,  where  our  vetiS4;l  is  aijitnteil 
without  ceasing  by  the  st<»riii}»  of  our  pas- 
sions! It  is  here  that  true  philosophy  brings 
us  to  a  safe  port,  by  a  sure  and  eiij»y  pas- 
sage: nt)t  like  that  of  the  schools,  wbicb, 
raising  us  on  its  airy  and  deceitful  wingM, 
and  causing  us  to  hover  on  the  clouds  of 
frivolous  dispute,  lets  us  fall  without  any 
light  or  instruction  in  the  same  placf  wliere 
she  took  us  up.  Dear  friend,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  exhort  you  to  the  study  I  deeoi  so 
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important.  Nature  has  given  you  a  taste 
lor  all  knowledge,  but  Fortune  has  denied 
you  the  leisure  to  acquire  it :  yet,  whenever 
you  could  steal  a  moment  from  public  affairs, 
you  sought  the  conversation  of  wise  men ; 
and  I  have  remarked  that  your  memory 
often  served  you  instead  of  books.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  invite  you  to  do 
what  you  have  always  done;  but,  as  we 
cannot  retain  all  we  hear  or  read,  it  may  be 
useful  to  furnish  your  mind  with  some 
maxims  that  may  bcHt  serve  to  arm  you 
against  the  assaults  of  misfortune.  The 
vulgar,  and  even  philosophers,  have  decided 
that  adverse  fortune  was  most  difficult  to 
sustain.  For  my  own  part  I  am  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  believe  it  more  easy  to 
support  adversity  than  prosperity  ;  and  that 
fortune  is  more  treacherous  and  dangerous 
when  she  caresses  than  when  she  dismays. 
Experience  has  taught  me  this,  not  books  or 
arguments.  I  have  seen  many  persons  sus- 
tain great  losses,  poverty,  exile,  tortures, 
death,  and  even  disorders  that  were  worse 
than  death,  with  courage ;  but  I  have  seen 
none  whose  heads  have  not  been  turned  by 
power,  riches,  and  honours.  How  often  have 
we  beheld  those  overthrown  by  good  fortune 
who  could  never  be  shaken  by  bad  1  This 
made  me  wish  to  learn  how  to  support  a 
great  fortune.  You  know  the  short  time 
this  work  has  taken.  I  have  been  less  at- 
tentive to  what  might  shine  than  to  what 
might  be  useful  on  tfiis  subiect.  Truth  and 
virtue  are  the  wealth  of  all  men :  and  shall 
I  not  discourse  on  these  with  my  aear  Azon  ? 
I  would  prepare  for  you,  as  in  a  little  port- 
able box,  a  friendly  antidote  against  the 
poison  of  good  and  bad  fortune.  The  one 
requires  a  rein  to  repress  the  sallies  of  a 
transported  soul,  the  other  a  consolation  to 
fortify  the  overwhelmed  and  afflicted  spirit. 
Nature  gave  you,  my  friend,  the  heart  of 
a  king,  but  she  gave  you  not  a  kingdom,  of 
which  therefore  fortune  could  not  deprive 
you.  But  I  doubt  "whether  our  age  can  fur- 
nish an  example  of  worse  or  better  treatment 
from  her  than  yourself.  In  the  first  part  of 
joar  life  you  were  blest  with  an  admirable 
constitution  and  astonishing  health  and 
rigoar;  some  years  after  we  beheld  you  thrice 
abandoned  by  the  physicians,  who  despaired 
of  your  life.  The  heavenly  Physician,  who 
was  your  sole  resource,  restored  your  health, 
bat  not  your  former  strength.  You  were 
then  called  iron-footed,  for  your  singular 
force  and  agility;  you  are  now  bent,  and 
lean  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  whom  you 
formerly  supported.  Your  country  beheld 
▼on  one  day  its  ffovemor,  the  next  an  exile. 
Princes  disputed  for  your  friendship,  and 
afterwards  conspired  your  ruin.    Yon  lost 


by  death  the  greatest  part  of  your  friends ; 
the  rest,  acconiing  to  custom,  deserted  you 
in  calamity.  To  these  misfortunes  was  added 
a  violent  disease  which  Attacked  you  when 
destitute  of  all  succours,  at  a  distance  from 
your  country  and  family,  in  a  strange  land 
invested  by  the  troops  of  your  enemies ;  so 
that  those  two  or  three  friends  whom  fortune 
had  left  you  could  not  come  near  to  relieve 
you.  In  a  word,  you  have  experienced  every 
hardship  but  imprisonment  and  death.  But 
what  do  I  say  ?  i  ou  have  felt  all  the  horrors 
of  the  fonner,  when  your  faithful  wife  and 
children  were  shut  up  by  your  enemies ;  and 
even  death  followed  you,  and  took  one  of 
those  children,  for  whose  loss  you  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  your  own. 

In  you  have  been  united  the  fortunes  of 
Pompey  and  Marius ;  but  you  were  neither 
arrogant  in  prosperity  as  the  one,  nor  dis- 
couraged in  adversity  as  the  other.  You 
have  supported  both  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  you  loved  by  your  friends  and  admired 
by  your  enemies.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm 
in  the  serene  and  tranouil  air  of  virtue  which 
enlightens  all  around  it,  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  scenes  and  the  greatest  calamities. 
My  ancient  friendship  for  you  has  caused 
me  to  quit  everything  for  you  to  perform  a 
work  in  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you  may  adjust 
and  prepare  your  soul  for  all  events;  and 
be  able  to  say,  as  iEneas  did  to  the  Sibyl, 
*^  Nothing  of  this  is  new  to  me ;  I  have  fore- 
seen and  am  prepared  for  it  all.*'  I  am  sen- 
sible that  in  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  discourses  are  not 
thought  the  most  efficacious  remedies ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  also  that  the  malady  of  the 
soul  ought  to  be  cured  by  spiritual  applica- 
tions. 

If  we  see  a  friend  in  distress  and  give  him 
all  the  consolation  we  are  able,  we  perform 
the  duties  of  friendship,  which  pays  more 
attention  to  the  disposition  of  the  ncart  than 
the  value  of  the  girt.  A  small  present  maj 
be  the  testimony  of  a  great  love.  There  is 
no  good  I  do  not  wish  you,  and  this  is  all  I 
can  offer  toward  it. 

I  wish  this  little  treatise  may  be  of  use  to 
yovi.  If  it  should  not  answer  my  hopes,  I 
shall,  however,  be  secure  of  pardon  from 
your  friendship.  It  presents  you  with  the 
four  great  passions:  Hope  and  Joy,  the 
daughters  or  Prosperity ;  Fear  and  Grief, 
the  daughters  of  Adversity,  who  attack  the 
soul  and  launch  at  it  all  their  arrows.  Rea- 
son commands  in  the  citadel  to  repulse  them : 
your  penetration  will  easily  perceive  which 
side  will  obtain  the  victory. 

From  the  translation  in  Mrs,  Dobson^s  Li/e 
of  Petrarch,  from  the  French  of  (he  Abb4 
deSade, 


WILLIAM  CAXTOHr.—JOBK  FISHER. 


WILLIAM    CAXTON, 
eelehmted  as  the  fine  nho  introduceii  print- 
ing inio  England,  was  bom  in  Kent  about 
1412,  and  died  in  1402. 

"ExcluiveJ;  of  til*  Uboara  atUicbwl  Id  tb« 
working  of  bia  preM  H  a  vm  ut,  our  Ijpognplicr 
■DDtriTcd,  tboagb  mil  ttrickcn  In  jtsnt,  ta  Inna- 
Utc  B"t  fgixr  thui  fir*  ihau>uid  eloicij-prinUd 
fiiliu  p*K«.  Ai  »  tnaiUtnr,  th>r«rar<,  hs  nnlti 
mu'ing  tba  moR  laborluai,  and,  I  voald  bops,  not 
the  !■«*[  nuwHiriil,  of  bii  trib«. 

"ThB  fbrfgolDC  aoacloilaD  i*  Iha  malt  of  ■ 
earrlal  eooaisrwiaD  of  all  the  boaki  tismlaled  u 
well  ai  priored  bj  bim;  vbicb  [the  tnuslalcd 
booki],  it  pabliabM  in  tbs  modern  fubion.  Hooid 
pitunrt  to  oeari;  twmtj-IlM  ocUto  loliunca." — 
DilDii;   Tiipugmpliieai  A%liq«iiiet. 

"Caiton,  Mr.  Wsrton  [Hiilorj  of  Eagliah 
Poetry]  obiarrM,  bj  Iranilaling,  or  procuring 
to  be  tisoilateil,  ■  graat  Dumber  at  booki  from  th* 
Trcncb,  greatlj  eontribatid  to  pronola  tbe  atale 
of  litentDre  in  Eoglaad.  It  mu  onlj  io  ibi*  *aj 
that  he  eoDld  intradnea  hia  eniiDtrjraieii  to  the 
hnovle'lge  of  manj  raluBhl«  pablieMiooi  at  a  llm* 
when  an  aoqaaintanea  with  [he  Ickraed  langoagu 
va*  eonaned  la  a  few  eecleiiaiiiea.  Anelent  learn- 
ing had  ai  jet  made  loo  little  progrea*  among  ua 
la  eneoDtmge  him  to  pahliih  the  Roman  anthora  la 
tbeir  origioAl  tongue.    Indeed,  bad  not  tbe  French 

ihal  %'irgi],  OTid,  Cioero,  and  man;  other  good 
vriBen,  would,  bj  the  mean  a  of  bia  preea,  hare 
been  circnlaCed  In  Iha  Engliah  langnage  aa  earlj 
■■  tbe  eloaeof  tbeflfleenlheentarr,"— Chalvkhs: 
fHoy.  Diet.,  *iii.  913.  See,  aleo.  The  Life  and 
^3yogn\AJ  of  William  Culon,  England'i  "  Firat 


1ST0,  fp.  gTO. 

TioK  CixTo^f's  TBt!TaT.-tTio:>  or  tbi  Goldes 
LtoEMD,  1483,  roL. 
Frnncii,  Krrnnt  apd  FrieDd  of  Almigb^ 
God,  wu  bom  in  the  citv  ot  Amyte,  and 
was  mnde  a  merchant  antil  the  '25th  year  of 
bit  age,  and  wonted  hia  time  bj  living  Tunl  j, 
whom  onr  Lord  corrected  bj  the  acoarge  of 


only  WM  glad  and  enjoyed.  And  when  they 
hnd  reproved  him  tEcrenf,  be  aniwered, — 
'Knnw  je."  Fnid  he,  "that  I  amjoyfni,  for 
I  fhnll  be  worabippeil  aa  a  *aint  throuj^bonC 
all  the  world."  ,  .  ,  On  a  time,  aa  tbia  holy 
man  wai  in  praver,  tfa«  deril  called  him 
thrice  hy  hia  own  name.  And  when  the 
boly  man  had  anawered  him,  he  aaJd  none 
in  tbia  world  ix  ao  |^at  a  tinner,  but  if  he 
eoarert  him,  oar  Lord  would  pardon  him; 
bat  who  that  (leeth  himself  with  hard  pen- 
ance, ehnll  never  find  mercy.  And  anon 
thia  bolr  man  knew  by  rerelntion  the  fal- 
lacy and  deceit  of  the  fiend,  how  be  would 


hare  withdraw  him  Fro  to  do  well.  .  .  .  Ila 
waa  ennobled  in  his  life  by  many  miraclea. 
.  .  .  And  tbe  very  death,  wbiirli  ia  to  all 
men  horrible  and  baleful,  he  ndmoDJahed 
them  to  praise  it.  And,  elxo,  he  warned 
and  admonlfibed  death  to  enme  to  him,  nni] 
Bald.  "  Death,  my  aiatcr.  welconie  be  to  you.'' 
And  wiien  he  enme  at  the  last  hour,  be  alept 
in  our  Lord,  of  whom  tbe  friar  saw  the  mu' 
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quantity,  and  tbe  ti 
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a  clenmeea. 


JOHN  FISHEH, 


ly   eiecuted   by    order   of   the    tTront 
Henry  Till,  in  1533. 

"  The  fame  of  hia  learning  and  rirtue*  reaching 
the   eara   uf_  Margaret,    Conotua  at    Riebmoad, 


bared  him 
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o  propagation  of  lea 


^  *M  not  agaioat  tbe  Isit  □!  tiod.'     Thi«a 
ioDi  did  nut  raliafj  the  king;  itbo  wu  re- 

0  b*  eipeeied  br  anj  one  who  oppoaed  hij 
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Di.:!.,  »ir.  3S3,  328, 

3S3. 

Faow    Bishop    Fisnin's 

ACCOITNT 

or   Tm« 

CaAHACTia  o 

Richmond,  ik  bis  Sekkom  i 

MoKSrXOI    llEXEHBIjkC^tn    HjtD   aT    TUB 

MoNETB  Mtnok  or  MiaoAaiTC,  Count- 

USE  or  RTTHEHOKnK  AND  Dakbti.  Lond., 

by  W.  DE  WoRDE,  4fi,  line  anmt  (1509). 

Allieit  she  of  her   tineag;e  were   rifrbt 

noble,  yet  nererthelesa  by  marriage  adjoin- 

in)(  of  other  blood.  It  took   some  incr^otfr- 

ment.     For  in   her   tender   a^e,  the  being 

endued  with  so  zrent  towardnest  of  natar* 


bare  had  her  t 

Suffolk,  which  wita  then  a  nan  of  great  e:_ 

parience,  moat  diljgeotlj  procured  to  bar* 


MA  CCniA  VELLI. 


Iift.1  her  for  hln  eon  ami  heir.  Of  the 
triiry  piirt,  King  Henry  VI.  did  make  means 
for  Edmund  his  brother,  then  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  vroa  not 
fully  nine  yeara  old,  douhtful  in  her  mind 
what  she  were  best  to  do,  aaked  counsel  of 
nn  old  gentlewoman,  whom  she  much  loTed 
nnd  trunled,  which  did  ndvise  her  to  com- 
mend heiaeir  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  and 
helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
him  to  put  in  her  mind  what  aho  were  bent 
tu  do  1  This  counsel  nhe  followed,  and  made 
her  prayer  so  full  often,  but  specially  that 
ni;;ht,  when  she  should  the  morrow  after 
Dinkcannwer  ofhcrrainddetcrminately.  A 
marrellous  thin^! — the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  a  time,  ns  she  lay 
in  prayer,  calling  upon  St.  Nicholiw,  whether 
sleeping  or  walling  she  could  not  assure, 
liut  aliout  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a  bishop, 
nnd  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  husband.  And  so  by  this 
means  she  did  incline  her  mind  unto  Ed- 
mund the  king's  brother,  ond  Earl  of  Ilich- 
tDond.  by  whom  she  was  made  mother  of  the 
king  that  dead  is  {whose  soul  God  pardon], 
nnd  grnnd-dauie  to  our  sorcreign  Iprd  Kinf; 
Henry  VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of 
Ood,  goTerneth  the  realm.  So  what  by 
lineage,  what  by  affinity,  she  had  thirty 
kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses, 
dukes,  nnd  princes.  And  thus  much  we 
have  spoken  of  her  nobtencsi.  ...  In 
prayer,  erery  day  at  her  uprising,  which 
commonly  was  not  long  nfter  five  of  the 
clock,  she  began  certain  devotions ;  and  so 
after  them,  with  one  of  her  gentlewomen, 
the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her  to — 
then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then 
with  her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the 
day  ;  and  after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five 
mnases  upon  her  knees;  so  continuing  in 
her  praycra  and  devotions  unto  the  hour  of 
dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day 


and  commendations  she  would  say.  and 
even  nones  before  sunper,  both  of  the  day 
and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other  prayere 
and  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bea,  she 
failed  not  to  resort  unto  her  chnpel,  and  there 
a  large  quarter  of  an  hour  to  occupy  her 
devotions.  No  marvel,  though  nil  this  long 
time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and  so 

Eainfui  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her 
ack  cain  and  disease.  And  vet  neverthe-  | 
leM,  daily  when  she  was  in  health  she  failed 
not  to  WKj  the  crown  of  our  lady,  which 
alUr  the  manner  of  Home  containetb  six^ 


"T" 


and  throe  aves,  and  at  every  ave  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers 
books  in  French,  wherewith  she  would  oc- 
cupy herself  when  she  was  weary  of  prsrer. 
Wherefore  divers  she  did  translate  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Her  marvellous  weep- 
ing they  can  bear  witness  of  which  here- 
before  have  beard  her  confession,  which  be 
divers  and  many,  and  at  many  seasons  in 
the  year,  lightly  every  third  day.  Can  also 
record  the  same  that  were  present  at  any 
time  she  was  houshilde  [received  the  com- 
munion], which  was  full  nigh  a  dnten  times 
every  year,  what  floods  of  tears  there  issued 
forth  of  ber  eyes  1 


NICCOLO    Dt    BERNARDO 

MACCHEAVELLI, 

a   famous   Italian,   diplomatist,   statesman, 


and  author,  was  bom  at  Florence 

14(>g,  and 

died  there,  1627. 
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be  plaeed,  eien  in  osaei  where  be  matt  ba 
tDMed  DDotiderabie  loEatis  of  infonaaliuc 
tha  flrtt  decade,  to  HhJch  MaaebiaieUi  b 
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than  onr  Cbroplcle  of  British  'Kiagi  who 


eisoad 


lur  it  indebted  to 
text)  nfhich  be  might  u  earll;  have  extracted 
frum  the  Voigate  or  tbe  Decameron.  The  whole 
li-ain  of  thought  i<  origin»l,"—I*Kn  Maoaulat: 
Edi-bMrgh  /f>cFcic,  March,  1827,  and  in  his  works, 
»mp]ele,  ISfiB,  8  voli.  Sva,  v.  48,  7S. 


I  have  many  times  considered  with  my- 
self that  the  occasion  of  every  man's  good 
or  bad  fortune  consists  in  his  correspond- 
ence and  accommodation  with  tbe  times. 

We  see  some  people  acting  furiously,  and 
with  an  impetus ;  others  with  more  slowness 
and  caution;  and  because  both  in  the  ono 
and  the  other  they  are  immoderate,  and  do 
not  observe  their  just  terms,  therefore  both 
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The  humoroas  Saxon  vcorn  and  inrectWe  with 
whioh  he  lashes  the  vices  of  the  times  are,  perhaps, 
their  most  noted  characteristics ;  but  they  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  clear  and  homely  statements 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  exhibit  the  simple  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  in  contrast  to  all  hypocrisies  and  preten- 
sions of  religion.  In  all  things, — ^in  his  sermons, 
in  his  reforms,  in  his  character, — Latimer  was 
eminently  practical." — Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D., 
Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews. 
Imperial  Diet,  of  Unio,  Biog.,  v.  115. 

The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  tho  nativity  of 
Christ  first  opened  ?  To  tho  bishops  or  great 
lords  which  were  at  that  time  at  Bethlehem  ? 
Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with  their  fur- 
dingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with 
their  bnicejets?  No,  no:  they  had  too  many 
lets  to  trim  and  dress  themselves,  so  that 
they  could  have  no  time  to  hear  of  the  na- 
tivity of  Christ ;  tlieir  minds  were  so  occu- 
pied otherwise  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  hear  of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  re- 
vealed first  to  the  shepherds,  and  it  was  re- 
vealed unto  them  in  the  ni>;ht-time,  when 
every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard  this 
joy  ail  tidin^i^s  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  : 
for  these  shepherds  were  keeping  their  sheep 
in  the  night  season  from  the  wolf  and  other 
beasts,  and  from  the  fox ;  for  the  sheep  in 
that  country  do  lamb  two  times  in  the  year, 
and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep  to 
have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here 
note  the  diligence  of  these  shepherds;  for 
whether  their  sheep  were  their  own,  or 
whether  they  were  servants,  [  cannot  tell, 
for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book ;  hut  it  is 
most  like  they  were  servants,  and  their  mas- 
ters had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their 
•heep. 

Now,  if  these  shepherds  had  been  deceit- 
ful fellows,  that  when  their  maMtcrn  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep  they  had 
been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  nowadays,  surely 
the  angel  had  not  appeared  unto  them  to 
have  told  them  this  great  joy  and  good  tid- 
ings. And  here  all  servants  may  learn  by 
these  shepherds  to  serve  truly  and  diligently 
onto  their  masters;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and 
diligent,  like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master 
Labin.  Oh  what  a  painful,  faithful,  and 
trusty  man  was  he !  He  was  day  and  night 
at  bis  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly,  as  he 
was  put  in  trust  to  do ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost  be  made 
it  good  and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So 
likewise  was  Eleaiarus  a  painful  man,  a 
faithful  and  trusty  servant.  Such  a  servant 
I  Joseph,  in  Egypt,  to  his  master  Potiphar. 

80  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his  master 


the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  those 
servants  nowadays?  Indeed  I  fear  me 
there  be  but  very  few  of  such  faithful  serv- 
ants. Now  these  shepherds,  I  say,  they 
watch  the  whole  night,  they  attend  upon 
their  vocation,  they  do  according  to  their 
calling,  they  keep  their  sheep,  they  run  not 
hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  in 
vain,  and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling. 
No,  they  did  not  so.  Here,  by  these  shep- 
herds, men  may  learn  to  attend  upon  their 
offices  and  callings.  I  would  wish  that  cler- 
gymen, the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars,  the 
bishops,  and  all  other  spiritual  persons, 
would  learn  this  lesson  by  these  poor  shep 
herds,  which  is  this, — to  abide  by  their 
fiocks  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tarry  amongst 
them,  to  be  careful  over  them ;  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  nleasuro, 
but  to  tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their 
sheep  with  the  food  of  Ood's  word,  and  to 
keep  hospitality,  and  so  to  feed  them,  both 
soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  you,  these  poor, 
unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a 
stout  and  great- learned  clerk :  for  these  shep- 
herds had  but  the  care  and  charge  over  brute 
beasts,  and  yet  were  diligent  to  keep  them, 
and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other  have  the 
care  over  God's  lambs,  which  he  bought 
with  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  yet  they  are 
so  careless,  so  negligent,  so  slothful  over 
them ;  yea,  and  the  most  part  intendeth  not 
to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  long  to  be  fed  of 
tho  sheep;  they  seek  only  their  own  pas- 
times, they  care  for  no  more.  But  what 
said  Christ  to  Peter  ?  What  said  he  ?  Petre^ 
amas  me  f  ( Peter,  lovest  thou  me  ?)  Peter 
made  answer,  Yes.  Then  feed  my  sheep. 
And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen  do 
declare  plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  be- 
cause they  feed  not  his  fiock.  If  they  had 
earnest  love  to  Christ,  no  doubt  they  would 
show  their  love,  they  would  feed  his  sheep. 
Latimer's  Sermons, 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE, 

born  1480,  executed  under  Henry  VIII., 
1535.  His  works  were  published  in  Latin, 
Lovanii,  1565  et  1566,  fol. ;  in  English, 
Lond.,  1557,  fol.;  best  Latin  edit,  Francf., 
1689,  fol. 

"  The  indictment  was  then  read  by  the  sttorney- 
general.  It  let  forth  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  trai- 
torously imagining  and  attempting  to  deprive  the 
king  of  bis  titio  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church," 
etc.  **  The  ukurI  punishment  for  treason  was  com- 
muted, as  it  had  been  with  Fisher,  to  death  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  this  last  favour  was  communi* 
Gated  as  a  special  instance  of  the  royal  clemency. 
More'f  wit  was  always  ready.  'God  forbid,'  he 
answered,  'that  the  king  should  show  any  mor* 
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PQch  nercj  unto  any  of  my  friends;  and  God 
bless  all  my  posterity  from  snch  pardons.'  .  .  . 
The  soaflbid  nad  been  awkwardly  erected,  and 
«hook  as  he  placed  bis  foot  upon  the  ladder. 
'See  me  safe  up/  he  said  to  Kingston;  'for  my 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself.'  He  began 
to  speak  to  the  people,  but  the  sheriff  begged  him 
not  to  proceed,  and  he  contented  himself  with  ask- 
ing for  their  prayers,  and  desiring  them  to  bear 
witness  for  him  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a  faithful  servant  of 
God  and  the  king.  He  then  repeated  the  Miserere 
psalm  on  his  knees ;  and  when  he  had  ended,  and 
nad  risen,  the  executioner,  with  an  emotion  which 
promised  ill  for  the  manner  in  which  his  part  in 
the  matter  would  be  accomplished,  begged  his 
forgiveness.  More  kissed  him.  '  Thou  art  to  do 
me  the  greatest  benefit  that  I  can  receive,'  he  said. 
'  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do 
thine  office.  My  neck  is  very  short.  Take  heed 
therefore  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for  saving  of 
thine  honesty.'  The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his 
eyes.  'I  will  cover  them  myself,'  he  said;  and 
binding  them  in  a  cloth,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  knelt  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  fatal  stroke  was  about  to  fall,  when 
he  signed  for  a  moment's  delay,  while  he  moved 
aside  his  beard.  'Pity  that  should  be  cut,'  he 
murmured,  '  that  has  not  committed  treason.' 
With  which  strange  words,  the  strangest  perhaps 
ever  uttered  at  such  a  time,  the  lips  most  famous 
through  Europe  for  eloquence  and  wisdom  dosed 
forever." — Froude  :  HUtory  of  Europe,  ii.,  chap, 
ix. 

Ths  Utopian  Idea  of  Pleasure;  from 
Bishop  Burnetts  Translation  of  Morels 
Utopia,  Lond.,  1684,  8to. 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wis- 
dom for  a  man  to  pursue  his  own  advanta^res 
as  far  as  the  laws  allow  it.  They  account 
it  piety  to  prefer  the  public  good  to  one^s 
private  concerns.  But  they  think  it  unjust 
tor  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure  hy 
snatching  another  man^s  pleasures  from  him. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  a  si^ 
of  a  gentle  and  good  soul  for  a  man  to  dis- 
pense with  his  own  advantage  for  the  good 
of  others ;  and  that  by  so  doing  a  good  man 
finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  parts 
with  another :  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like 
from  others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it, 
so,  if  that  should  fail  him,  yet  the  sense  of 
a  good  action,  and  the  reflections  that  one 
makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those 
whom  he  has  obliged,  gives  the  mind  more 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in 
that  from  which  it  had  restrained  itself. 
They  are  also  persuaded  that  Qod  will  make 
up  the  loss  of  those  small  pleasures  with  a 
vast  ond  endless  joy,  of  which  religion  does 
easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  tney 
reckon  that  all  our  actions,  and  even  all  our 
virtues,  terminate  in  pleasure,  as  in  our 
chief  end  and  greatest  nappiness ;  and  they 
call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or 


mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight, 
a  pleasure^  And  thus  they  cautiously  limit 
pleasure  only  to  those  appetites  to  which 
nature  leads  us ;  for  they  reckon  that  nature 
leads  us  onlv  to  those  delights  to  which 
reason  as  well  as  sense  carries  us,  and  by 
which  we  neither  injure  any  other  person 
nor  let  go  greater  pleasures  for  it,  and  which 
do  not  draw  troubles  on  us  after  them  :  but 
they  look  upon  those  delights  which  men, 
by  a  foolish  though  common  mistake,  call 
pleasure,  as  if  they  could  change  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  os  the  use  of  words,  as 
things  that  not  only  do  not  advance  our  hap- 

Einess,  but  do  rather  obstruct  it  very  much, 
ecause  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with 
a  false  notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no 
room  left  for  truer  and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves 
have  nothing  that  is  truly  delighting :  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness 
in  them  ;  and  yet  by  our  perverse  appetites 
after  forbidden  objects,  are  not  only  ranked 
among  the  pleasures,  but  are  made  even  the 
greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures  they 
reckon  those  whom  I  mentioned  before,  who 
think  themselves  really  the  better  for  having 
fine  clothes,  in  which  they  think  they  are 
doubly  mistaken,  both  in  the  opinion  that 
they  have  of  their  clothes,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion that  they  have  of  themselves;  for  if  you 
consider  the  use  of  clothes,  why  should  a 
fine  thread  be  thought  better  than  a  coarse 
one?  And  yet  that  sort  of  men,  as  if  they 
had  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes, 
look  big,  and  seem  to  fancy  themselves  to 
be  the  more  valuable  on  that  account,  and 
imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which  they  would 
not  have  pretended  if  they  had  been  more 
meanly  clothed;  and  they  resent  it  as  an 
affront  if  that  respect  is  not  paid  them.  .  . . 
Another  sort  of  boaily  pleasure  is  that  which 
consists  in  a  quiet  ana  good  constitution  of 
body,  by  which  there  is  an  entire  healthi- 
ness spread  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
not  allayed  with  any  disease.  This,  when 
it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives  an 
inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it 
should  not  be  excited  by  any  externar  and 
delighting  object ;  and  although  this  pleasure 
does  not  so  vigorously  affect  the  sense,  nor 
act  so  strongly  upon  it,  yet  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the 
Utopians  reckon  it  the  foundation  and  basis 
of  all  the  other  joys  of  life ;  since  this  alone 
makes  one's  state  of  life  to  be  easy  and  de* 
sirable ;  and  when  this  is  wanting,  a  man  is 
really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.  They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain, 
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if  it  does  not  riao  from  a  porfci^t  hcnilh,  to 
be  a  suite  of  stupidity  mther  than  of  pleas- 
ure. There  hna  been  n  controverEjr  in  this 
■nutter  Tery  narroiTlj  oiLnvaased  among 
them  :  Whether  a  firm  and  entire  henllE 
could  be  called  n  plensure  or  not?  Some 
have  thnu}!ht  that  there  iras  no  pleiuurs  but 
thai  whii^h  wnt>  excited  by  suine  sensible 
motion  in  the  body.  But  thU  opinion  has 
been  long  run  down  among  them,  ao  thnt 
now  tlipy  da  almost  nil  nj^ree  in  thia,  thnt 
lienlth  is  the  grenlcat  of  all  bodily  pieoaures ; 
and  that,  aa  there  ia  a  pain  in  aiukneae, 
which  is  aa  opposite  in  it«  nnliire  to  plen«ure 
M  aickncss  itaelf  ia  to  henlth,  ao  they  hold 
that  health  carriu  a  pleasure  aloii;;  with  It. 
And  if  any  should  «ay  thnt  sickacaa  ia  not 
really  a  pain,  but  that  it  only  carriea  a  pnin 
ftlong  with  it.  tbey  look  upon  that  aa  a  fetch 
of  aubtility  thnt  dooH  not  much  alter  the 
naUer.  So  they  think  it  ia  all  one  whether 
it  be  said  thnt  lioHlth  ia  in  itaelf  a  pleoaure, 
or  that  it  begeta  a  pleasure,  lu  fire  aWea 
bent,  ao  it  bo  granted  that  all  thoae  whose 
health  is  entire  have  a  true  pleasure  in  it; 
wid  they  reason  thus;  What  is  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which 
h«d  l)«en  weakened,  does,  with  the  nsaintnnce 
of  food,  drive  away  hunjier,  and  so  rooruit- 
ing  itself,  recovers  ita  former  vigour?  And 
b«ing  thu«  refreshed,  it  finds  n  pleasure  in 
thnt  conflicL  And  if  the  conSiot  is  pleasure, 
the  victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure, 
except  we  will  fancy  thnt  it  heconics  atupid 
u  soon  as  it  has  obtained  that  which  it  pur- 
aned,  and  ao  does  neither  know  nor  rejoice 

If  it  ia  said  that  henlth  cannot  ho  felt,  they 
absolutely  deny  that ;  for  what  man  is  in 
health  that  docs  not  perceive  it  when  he  is 
awake  7  U  there  any  man  that  is  co  dull  and 
•tupid  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  feels  a 
deliKbtin  health?  And  what  is  delight  but 
another  name  fur  plea-iure  ? 

But  of  all  pleasures,  they  esteem  those  to 
be  the  most  valuable  that  lie  in  the  mind; 
■nd  the  chief  of  ihone  are  tlioso  that  arise 
ont  of  trao  virtue,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
Mnseience.  They  account  health  the  chief 
pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  they 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drink- 
iti||,  and  all  the  other  delights  of  the  body, 
•re  only  so  far  desirable  as  they  give  or 
maintain  henlth.  But  they  are  not  ploa-innt 
in  themselves,  otherwise  than  as  they  resist 
those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity 
ia  still  making  upun  us ;  and  as  a  wise  man 
desires  rather  to  avoid  diseases  than  take 
physio,  and  to  be  freed  from  pain  ralher  than 
to  find  ease  by  remedies,  so  it  were  a  more 
deairttbte  state  not  to  need  thissort  of  pleas- 
ora  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  uiy  man  imagine*  that  there  is  a  real  hap- 


vehement,  so  it  lastv 
upon  us  before  th» 


the  pleasure  that  e 

goes  off  with  it ;  so 
those  pleasures  a 


piness  in  this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess 
that  he  would  he  the  happiest  of  all  men  if 
he  were  to  lead  hia  life  in  a  perpetual  hunger, 
thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  consequence  in 

Eerpetnal  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
Imsclf ;  which  anyone  may  easily  see  would 
be  not  only  a  ba«e,  but  a  miserable  stale  of 
life.  These  are,  indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleas- 
ures, and  the  least  pure ;  for  we  con  never 
relish  them  but  whore  they  are  mixed  with 
the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hungei 
must  give  ns  the  pleasure  of  eating;  and 
here  the  pain  outbalances  the  pleasure :  and 

as  the   pain  i-  — ~  — ' ' 

much  longer: 

pleasure  comes,  bo  it  docs  not  cease  but  with 
itinguishea  it.  and  that 
that  they  think  none  of 
to  be  vafncd  but  as  they 
are  necessary.  Yet  they  rejoice  in  them, 
and  with  due  gratitude  acknowledge  the  ten- 
demcKs  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who 
haa  planted  in  us  appetitea.  by  which  theaa 
things  that  are  neces«arY  for  our  preservt^ 
tion  are  likewise  made  peasant  to  us.  For 
hciw  miserabte  a  thing  would  life  bo,  if  these 
daily  diseases  uf  hunger  and  thirst  were  to 
be  carried  aS  by  such  bitter  drugs  as  we 
must  use  for  those  diseases  that  return  ael- 
domer  upon  us  I 
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genii  em  an -usher  to  Canlinal  Wo1>«t,  and 
subHcquenCly  to  Henry  VIU.,  died  ISoT,  left 
in  MS.  a  life  of  his  first-named  master,  on- 
titled,  "The  Negotiations  of  Woolscy,  the 
Great  Cardinal  of  England,"  Lond.,!C41,4to. 

"  Tbore  li  a  alnoare  and  impartinl  adherence  to 
(ruth,  ■  rsnUlj,  in  Csvoadlili'g  onrrntlve,  wbleb 
beipt^ikg  the  Donfldeaca  of  bi>  rendnr,  and  terjr 
mucb  incmwei  hli  pl>-uure.  It  <■  a  work  witbonl 
prclfniioD,  but  Tull  of  tmlural  alD((ueaeD,  dovDid  at 
the  f  irmnlilf  of  ■  ast  rbi-tori«l  oompoiiiioa.  on- 
■giuiled  b;  tba  afwiUIiDa  of  thnt  ctfiulent  nuniin 
in  which  ill  biography  nad  hiatory  of  old  tlms  was 
prsHribod  to  bo  urilicn,  and  Hbiab  oflcn  dlieMi 
anab  reoordi  of  Ibe  sltriictfoo  lo  bo  fuand  in  lbs 
eanTor»tional  f(yl«  of  Cuvendlab.  ...  Our  grsat 
nosl  hu  lilifrsilv  followiMl  bim  In  atrcral  pnusgea 
of  hia  Kins  "rnr;  VHI.,  msrel;  pDLIing  his 
l&ngUBge  Into  vers*.     Add  to  this  tba  bialorioal 

Iboatio  pourac  of  infannniion  npon  many  of  lbs 
moft  inlcro'liDK  sionts  of  that  rBi;n;  and  from 
whiob  all  historiin.  bars  lurj-ly  drawn  (tbroogh 
tb«  anoDdnr;  msdiom  of  llulini>hed  nod  Stowe, 

trlaiiio  valUB  ne«<l  not  be  morfl  fullj  axnrHFod.'*— 
6.  W.BlKOSa:  Tlu>  H/t  a/ OanHHal  WalHg,  and 
Urlfieat  Vtrtion,  /™h  iU  Orialial  jHlograjA 
UiHHKripi,  icilh  Naif  and  oiitr  fthUraKoiu. 
Cbiawivk,  IS25,  S  vols.  8vo,  L  p.  60  oopiit. 
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Cavendish's  Account   op   King    Henry's 
Visits  to  Wolsey's  House. 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  roajesty, 
for  his  recreation,  to  repair  unto  the  cardi- 
nal's house,  as  he  did  divers  times  in  the 
year,  at  which  time  there  wanted  no  prepa- 
rations or  goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of 
the  finest  sort  that  nii^ht  be  provided  for 
money  or  friendship ;  such  pleasures  were 
then  devised  for  the  king's  comfort  and  con- 
solation as  might  be  invented,  or  by  man's 
wit  imagine!.  The  banquets  were  set  forth 
with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous 
a  sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a 
heaven  to  beliold.  There  wanted  no  dames 
or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the 
maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time 
with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there 
all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth, 
with  excellent  voices  both  of  men  and  chil- 
dren. I  have  seen  the  king  suddenly  come 
in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a  dyzen  of  other 
maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson 
satin  paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with 
visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy ;  their 
hairs  and  beards  either  of  fine  gold  wire,  or 
else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of  black  silk ; 
having  sixteen  torch-bearers ;  besides  their 
drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon 
tiiem  with  visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin, 
of  the  same  colours.  And  at  his  coming, 
and  before  he  came  into  the  hall,  ye  shall 
understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
water-gate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against 
his  coming,  were  laid  charged  many  cham- 
bers [short  guns],  and  at  his  landing  they 
were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a  rumble 
in  the  air  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen 
to  muse  what  it  should  mean  cx>ming  so  sud- 
denly, they  sitting  quietly  at  a  solemn  ban- 
quet. .  .  .  Then,  immediately  after  this 
great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They  there- 
upon lookingoutof  the  window  into  Thames, 
returned  again,  and  showed  him  that  it 
seemed  to  them  there  should  be  some  noble- 
men and  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  .  .  . 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamber- 
lain, **I  pray  you,"  quoth  he,  "show  them 
that  it  seemeth  me  that  tliere  should  be  among 
them  some  nobleman  whom  I  suppose  to  be 
much  more  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  oc- 
cupy this  room  ana  place  than  I ;  to  whom  I 
would  most  gladly,  if  1  knew  him,  surrender 
my  place  according  to  my  duty."  Then  spake 
my  lord  chamberlain  unto  them  in  French, 
declaring  my  lord  cardinal's  mind  ;  and  they 


rounding  [whispering]  them  again  in  the 
ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord 
cardinal,  **  Sir,  they  confess,"  quoth  he, 
'*  that  among  them  there  is  such  a  noble 
personage,  whom,  if  your  grace  can  appoint 
him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  dift- 
close  himself,  and  to  accept  your  place  most 
worthily."  AVith  that,  the  cardinal,  taking 
a  good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  last, 
Quoth  he,  *^  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  with 
tne  black  beard  should  be  even  he."  And 
with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair,  and  of- 
fered the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The  person 
to  whom  he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir 
Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knight,  of  a  goodly 
personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the 
King's  person  in  that  mask  than  any  other. 
The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  car- 
dinal so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and 
choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing;  but 
plucked  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Neville's 
also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a  pleasant 
countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  in  there 
amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much.  The 
cardinal  eftsoons  desired  his  highness  to  take 
the  place  of  estate,  to  whom  the  king  an- 
swered that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight 
into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a 
great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and 
there  new-apparelled  him  with  rich  and 
princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
King's  al>sence  the  dishes  of  the  banquet 
were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread 
again  with  new  and  Hweet-perfumed  cloths ; 
every  man  sitting  still  until  tlie  king  and  his 
maskers  came  in  among  them  again,  every 
man  l>eing  newly  apparelled.  Then  the 
king  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate, 
commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still, 
as  they  did  before.  Then  in  came  a  new 
banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all 
the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein,  I  sup- 
pose, were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or 
above,  of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices, 
subtilly  devised. 

Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night 
with  banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  tri- 
umphant devices,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility 
there  assembled. 

The  Negotiaiioiis  of  Woolsey, 
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or  Qod^s  gracious  aid  in  extreme  perils 
toward  them  that  put  their  trust  in  hiro,  all 
Scripture  is  full  both  old  and  new.  What 
dangers  were  the  patriarchs  often  brought 
into,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacol),  but  of 
all  other  Joseph  ;  and  how  mercifully  were 
they  delivered  ngain  I  In  what  perils  was 
Moses  when  he  was  fain  to  fly  for  the  safe- 
guard of  his  life  I  And  when  was  he  sent 
again  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  ser- 
vile bondage  ?  Not  before  they  were  brought 
into  extreme  misery.  And  when  did  the 
Lord  mightily  deliver  his  people  from  Pha- 
raoh's sword  f  Not  before  tiicy  were  brought 
into  such  straits  that  they  were  so  compassed 
on  every  side  (the  main  sea  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  main  host  on  the  other),  that  they 
could  look  for  none  other,  (yea,  what  did 
they  else  look  for  then  ?)  but  either  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  else  to  have 
fallen  on  the  edge  of  Pharaoh  his  sword. 
Those  judo;es  which  wrought  most  wonder- 
ful things  m  the  delivery  of  the  people  were 
over  given  when  the  people  were  brought  to 
most  misery  before,  as  Othoniel,  Aioth 
[Ehud],  San  gar,  Qedeon,  Jepthah,  Samson. 
And  so  was  Saul  endued  with  strength  and 
boldness  from  above,  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, Philistines,  and  Amalechites,  for  the 
defence  of  the  people  of  God.  David  like- 
wise felt  God's  help,  most  sensibly  ever  in 
his  extreme  persecutions.  What  shall  I 
speak  of  the  Prophets  of  God,  whom  God 
Buffered  so  oft  to  l)e  brought  into  extreme 
perils,  and  so  mightily  delivered  them  again; 
as  Helias,  Ilcremy,  Daniel,  Micheas,  and 
^onas,  and  many  others,  whom  it  were  but 
100  long  to  rehearse  and  set  out  at  large? 
And  did  the  Lord  use  his  servants  otherwise 
in  the  new  law  after  Christ's  incarnation  ? 
Read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  you  shall 
see,  no.  Were  not  the  Apostles  cast  into 
prison,  and  brought  out  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  God?  Did  not  the  angel  deliver  Peter 
oat  of  the  strung  prij»on,  and  bring  him  out 
by  the  iron  gates  of  the  city,  and  set  him 
free?  And  when,  I  pray  you?  Even  the 
same  night  before  Herod  appointed  to  have 
brought  him  in  judgment  for  to  have  slain 
him,  as  he  bad  a  little  l)efore  killed  James, 
the  brother  of  John.  Paul  and  Silas,  when 
after  they  had  been  sore  scourged,  and  were 
put  into  the  inner  prison,  and  there  were 
oeld  fast  in  the  stocks;  I  pray  you  what 
appearance  was  there  that  the  magistrates 
should  be  glad  to  come  the  next  day  them- 
selves to  them,  to  desire  them  to  be  content, 
and  to  depart  in  peace  ?    Who  provided  for 


Paul  that  he  should  be  safely  conducted  out 
of  all  danger,  and  brought  to  Felix,  the 
Emperor's  deputy,  whenas  both  the  high 
priests,  the  pharisees,  and  rulers  of  the  Jews 
nad  conspired  to  re(juire  judgment  of  death 
against  him,  he  being  fast  in  prison,  and 
also  more  than  forty  men  had  sworn  each 
one  to  other  that  they  would  never  eat  nor 
drink  until  they  had  slain  Paul  I  A  thing 
wonderful,  that  no  reason  could  have  in- 
vented, or  man  could  have  looked  for:  God 
provided  Paul  his  own  sister's  son.  a  young 
man,  that  disappointed  that  conspiracy  and 
all  their  former  conjuration.  The  manner 
how  the  thing  came  to  pnss,  thou  mayest 
read  in  the  twenty-thirtl  of  the  Acts :  I  will 
not  be  tedious  unto  thee  here  with  the  re- 
hearsal thereof. 

Now,  to  descend  from  the  Apostles  to  the 
martyrs  that  followed  next  in  Christ's 
church,  and  in  them  likewise  to  declare  how 
gracious  our  good  God  ever  hath  been  to 
work  wonderfully  with  them  which  in  his 
cause  have  been  in  extreme  perils,  it  were  a 
matter  enough  to  write  a  long  book.  I  will 
here  name  but  one  man  and  one  woman, 
that  is,  Athanasias,  the  ^reat  clerk  and 
godly  man,  stoutly  standing  in  Christ's 
cause  against  the  Arians;  and  that  holy 
woman,  Blandina,  so  constantly  in  all  ef« 
treme  pains,  in  the  simple  confession  of 
Christ.  If  thou  wilt  have  examples  of  more, 
look  and  thou  shalt  have  both  these  and  a 
hundred  more  in  Ecclositistica  Historia  of 
Eusebius,  and  in  Tripartita  Historia,  But 
for  all  these  examples,  both  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture and  of  other  histories,  I  fear  me  tne 
weak  man  of  God,  encumbered  with  the 
frailty  and  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  will  have 
now  and  then  such  thoughts  and  qualms  (as 
they  call  them)  to  run  over  his  heart,  and  to 
think  thus :  All  these  things  which  are  re- 
hearsed out  of  the  Scripture,  I  believe  to  be 
true,  and  of  the  rest  truly  I  do  think  well, 
and  can  believe  them  also  to  be  true ;  but 
all  these  we  must  needs  grant  were  special 
miracles  of  God,  which  now  in  our  hands 
are  ceased,  we  see,  and  to  require  them  of 
God's  hands,  were  it  not  to  tempt  God  ? 

Well-beloved  brother,  I  grant  such  were 
great  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  we  have 
not  seen  many  such  miracles  in  our  time, 
either  for  that  our  sight  is  not  clear  (for 
truly  God  worketh  with  us  his  part  in  all 
times)  or  else  because  we  have  not  the  like 
faith  of  them  for  whose  cause  God  wrought 
such  things,  or  because  after  that  he  had  set 
forth  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  such  mira- 
cles then  sufficiently,  the  time  of  so  many 
miracles  to  be  done  was  expired  withal. 
Which  of  these  is  the  most  special  cause  of 
all  other,  or  whether  there  be  any  other, 
God  knoweth:  I  leave  that  to  God.    Bt>* 
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know  thou  tbiB,  my  well-beloved  in  OoJ, 
that  Oad'a  hand  is  as  atroiig  aa  ever  it  was ; 
he  may  do  what  hiu  p-acious  pleasure  in,  and 
be  U  BM  good  and  f;racioua  aa  ever  he  was. 
Man  cbangeth  as  tlie  garment  doth ;  but 
God,  our  heavenly  Father,  is  even  the  eanie 
now  that  he  was,  and  shall  be  for  evermore. 
The  world  without  doubt  (this  1  do  be- 
lieve, and  therefore  I  say)  drawclh  towards 
an  end,  and  in  all  a^a  Ood  hath  hud  his 
r,  ft(ler  his  secret  and  unsearcb- 
i,  to  Dse  his  elect:  sometimes  to 
deliver  them,  and  to  keep  thcoi  safe  ;  and 
Bonielimes  to  suffer  them  to  drink  ofChrist's 
cup.  that  is,  to  feel  the  smart,  and  to  feel  of 
the  whip.  And  though  the  flesh  smarteth 
at  the  one,  and  feeleth  ease  in  the  otlier,  is 
plad  of  the  one,  and  sore  vexed  in  the  other ; 
vet  the  Lord  is  all  one  towards  llieiu  in 
both,  and  loveth  them  no  less  when  he  suf- 
feroth  them  to  be  beaten,  yen,  and  to  ha  put 
to  bodily  doath,  than  when  lie  worketh  won- 
ders for  their  marvellous  delivery.  Nay, 
rather  he  doth  more  for  them,  when  in  an- 
guish of  the  torments  he  standeth  by  tbeui, 
and  Btrengthencth  them  in  their  faltli,  to 
suffer  in  the  confession  of  the  truth  and  his 
futh  the  bitter  pains  of  death,  than  when  he 
oponeth  the  prison  doors  and  letteth  them 
go  loose :  for  here  he  doth  but  respite  ihetn 
to  another  time,  and  leaveth  them  in  danger 
to  fall  in  like  peril  again-,  and  there  he 
inaketh  them  perfect,  to  he  without  danger, 
pain,  or  peril,  after  that  for  evermore:  but 
this  his  love  towards  them,  howsoever  the 
world  doth  judge  of  it,  it  is  all  one,  both  when 
he  delivereth  and  wheik  he  suffereth  them  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  loved  as  well  Peter  and 
Paul,  when  (after  they  bad,  according  to  bis 
blessed  will,  pleasure,  and  providence,  fin- 
ished their  courses,  and  done  their  services 
appiiinted  them  by  him  here  in  preaching  of 
his  Gospel,)  the  one  was  beheaded,  and  the 
other  was  banged  or  crucified  of  the  cruel 
tyrant  Nero  (as  the  ecclesiastical  history 
Miith),  as  when  he  sent  the  angel  to  bring 
Peter  out  of  prison,  and  for  Paul's  delivery 
he  made  all  the  doors  of  the  prison  to  By 
wide  open,  and  the  foundation  of  the  same 
like  an  earthquake  to  tremble  and  shako. 

Thinkest  thou,  O  man  of  God,  that  Christ 
our  Saviour  had  less  affection  to  Che  first 
martyr,   Stephen,  because    he   suffered   his 
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him  to  death  ?  No,  surely :  nor  Jnmea, 
John's  brother,  which  was  one  of  the  three 
that  Paul  calleth  primates  or  principals 
amongst  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  He  loved 
faiiti  never  a  whit  the  wor«e  than  he  did  the 
other,  although  he  suffered  Herod  the  ty- 
rant's BWord  to  cut  off  his  head.  Nay.  doth 
not  Daniel  say,  speaking  of  the  cruelty  of 
AotichriHt  hia  time;    ''And    tha  learned 


[he  meancth  truly  learned  in  God's  law] 
shall  teach  many,  and  shall  full  upon  the 
sword,  and  in  the  Qumc  [that  is,  shall  bo 
burnt  in  the  flaming  fire],  and  in  captivity 
[that  is,  shall  lie  in  prison],  and  be  spoiled 
and  nibbed  of  their  gooda  forah>ng  season." 
And  after  a  little,  in  the  same  pluue  of  Dan- 
iel, it  followeth:  "And  of  the  (earned  there 
be  which  shall  fall  ur  be  overthrown,  tluiC 
thoy  may  be  known,  tried,  chosen,  and  ]>e 
made  white" — he  meaneth  be  burnisheil  and 
tcoured  anew,  picked  und  chosen,  and  made 
fresh  and  lusty.  If  that,  then,  was  forexeen 
f'lr  to  be  done  to  the  godly  learned,  and  for 
so  gracious  causes,  let  every  one  to  whom 
any  such  thing  b^  the  will  of  God  doth 
oliance,  be  merry  in  God  and  rejoice,  for  il 
is  to  God's  glory  and  to  his  own  everlasting 
wealth.  Wherefore  well  is  he  that  ever  he 
was  born,  for  whom  thus  graciously  Ood 
hath  provided,  having  grace  of  God,  and 
strength  of  the  Holy  tjhost,  to  stand  stead- 
fastlv  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  llnppy  is 
he  that  ever  he  was  born  whom  GckI,  hia 
heavenly  Father,  hath  vouehi'afed  to  appoint 
glorify  him,  aod  to  edify  his  church  by 
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the  effusion  of  hia  blood. 

To  die  in  Christ's  cause  i 
to  the  which  no  man  certainly  s. 
aspire  hut  to  whom  God  vouchNafcth  that 
dignity  ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  presume 
for  to  take  unto  himself  any  office  of  honour 
but  ho  which  is  thereunto  called  of  Ood. 
Therefore  John  saith  well,  speaking  of  them 
which  have  obtained  the  victorv  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  won!  of  his  testi- 
mony, that  they  loved  not  their  lives  even 
unto  death. 
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tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Latin 
secretary  to  Edwar<l  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  £lizaheth,  was  born  in  or  about  1515, 
and  died  1568. 

"  He  had  ■  fncile  and  Buent  Utin  style  [not  Ilka 
those  who,  oouoiing  ubnourity  to  tie  olrgnnoj,  trwd 
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out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  thoir  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  To 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of 
200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  the 
other  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in 
heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and 
rewordeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for 
he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well- 
ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate 
children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth 
work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning, 
I  will  gladly  report;  which  may  be  heard 
with  some  pleasure  and  followed  with  more 
profit.  Beiore  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came 
to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my 
leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom 
I  was  exceedingly  much  beholden.  Her 
parents,  the  duke  and  the  duchess,  with  all 
the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in 
her  chamber,  reading  Phaddon  Platonis  in 
Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as 
some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in 
Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park?  Smil- 
ing, she  answered  me,  **I  wiss,  all  their 
sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that 
pleasure  that  I  find  in  Pluto.  Alas !  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure 
meant.'*  **  And  how  came  you,  madam," 
quoth  I,  *'  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleas- 
ure? And  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto 
it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto?"  [Lady  Jane 
was  then  in  her  14th  year.]  **I  will  tell 
you,"  quoth  she,  "  and  tell  you  a  truth 
which,  perchance,  ye  will  marvel  at  One  of 
the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me, 
is,  tnat  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  pa- 
rents, and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For 
when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or 
mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit, 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad, 
be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any- 
thing else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such 
weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  per- 
fectly as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am 
BO  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
jea«  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips, 
and  l)obs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  with- 
out measure  misordered,  that  I  think  my- 
self in  hell  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to 
Mr.  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so 
pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing 
whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am 
called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatever  I  do  else  but  learning,  is  full  of 
grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking 
unto  me.    And  thus  my  book  bath  been  so 


much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me 
more  pleasure  and  more,  that,  in  respect  of 
it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed  oe  but 
trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than 
experience  in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth 
sarely  when  experience  maketh  more  miser- 
able than  wise.  He  hazardeth  sore  that 
waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  is  that  is  made  cunning  by  many 
shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise  but  after  some  bank- 
routs.  It  is  costly  wisdom  that  is  bought 
by  experience.  Ave  know  by  experience 
itself  that  it  is  a  marvellous  pain  to  find  out 
but  a  short  way  by  long  wandering.  And 
surely,  he  that  would  prove  wise  by  ex- 
perience, he  may  be  witty  indeed,  but  even 
like  a  swift  runner,  that  runneth  fast  out  of 
his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he  knoweth 
not  whither.  And  verily  tney  bo  fewest  in 
number  that  be  happy  or  wise  by  unlearned 
experience.  And  look  well  upon  the  former 
life  of  those  few,  whether  your  example  be 
old  or  young,  who  without  learning  have 
gathered  by  long  experience  a  little  wisdom 
and  some  happiness ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mischief  they  have  committed, 
what  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  yet 
twenty  to  one  do  perish  in  the  adventure), 
then  think  well  with  yourself  whether  ye 
would  that  your  own  son  should  come  to 
wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such 
experience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale  that  old  Sir  Roger 
Chamloe,  sometime  chief  justice,  would  tell 
of  himself.  When  he  was  Ancient  in  inn 
of  court  certain  young  gentlemen  were 
brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  cer- 
tain misorders ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said, 
*'  Sir,  we  be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise 
men  before  us  have  proved  all  fashions,  and 
yet  those  have  done  full  well."  This  they 
said  because  it  was  well  known  Sir  Koger 
had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  wisely.  **  Indeed," 
saith  he,  ^Mn  my  youth  I  was  as  you  are 
now:  and  I  had  twelve  fellows  like  unto 
myself,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  exam- 
ple in  youth,  but  follow  my  counsel  in  age, 
if  ever  ye  think  to  come  to  this  place,  or  to 
these  years  that  I  am  come  unto ;  less  ye 
meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in  the 
wav/* 

l^hus,  experience  of  all  fashions  in  youth 
being  in  proof  always  dangerous,  in  issue 
seldom  lucky,  is  a  way  indeed  to  overmuch 
knowledge ;  yet  used  commonly  of  such  men 
which  be  either  carried  by  some  curious 
affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hara 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  over- 
many  perilous  adventures. 
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"  Montaigne's  '  Essays'  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  literary  productiuns.  Absolutely 
without  oriier,  method,  or  indeed  anything  like 
intelligible  purpose,  they  have  yet  exei'oi.<«ed  an 
influence,  purticalarly  on  French  and  English 
literature,  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
single  book  we  could  name.  Several  of  his  critics 
have  suffered  their  indignation  against '  the  con- 
fusion of  the  whole  book'  to  carry  them  a  great 
way  further  than  was  necessary ;  fur,  indeed,  it  is 
partly  this  want  of  formal  arrangement  that  gives 
to  the  *  Essays'  their  peculiar  excellence.  ...  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  their  unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and  fancy, 
of  their  boldness  and  attractive  simplicity.  They 
range  over  every  subject  oonnectea  with  human 
life  and  manners;  abound  in  observations — often 
most  felicitously  expressed — of  great  depth  and 
acuteness,  and  never  fail  to  entertain  with  their 
constant  ea<;ernes8  and  gaiety.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  supply  the  mind  with  at  once  the 
best  stimulus  and  recreation  which  the  world  of 
books  contains." — Rev.  Robrrt  Martin:  Imperial 
Vict,  of  Uuiv,  Biog.,  v.,  186«,  434. 

Of  the  iNco.yvENiENCB  OF  Greatness. 

Since  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,  let  us  re- 
venge ourselves  by  railing  at  it;  and  yet  it 
is  not  absolutely  railing  against  anything  to 
proclaim  its  defects,  because  they  are  in  all 
things  to  be  found,  how  beautiful  or  how 
much  to  be  coveted  soever.  It  has  in  gen- 
eral this  manifest  advantage,  that  it  can 
grow  less  when  it  pleases,  and  has  very  near 
the  absolute  choice  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  condition.  For  a  man  does  not  fall 
from  all  heights;  there  are  several  from 
which  one  may  descend  without  falling 
down.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  me  that 
we  value  it  at  too  high  a  rate,  and  also  over- 
value the  resolution  of  those  whom  we  have 
either  seen  or  heard  have  contemned  it,  or 
displaced  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 
Its  essence  is  not  evidently  so  commodious 
that  a  man  may  not  without  a  miracle  re- 
fuse it:  I  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  under- 
go misfortunes;  but  to  be  content  with  a 
competent  measure  of  fortune,  and  to  avoid 
greatness,  I  think  a  very  easy  matter.  'Tis, 
methinks,  a  virtue  to  which  I,  who  am  none 
of  the  wisest,  could,  without  any  great  en- 
deavour, arrive.  What,  then,  is  to  be  expected 
from  them  that  would  yet  put  into  considera- 
tion the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wherein 
there  may  lurk  worse  ambition  than  even 
in  the  desire  itself  and  fruition  of  greatness? 
Forasmuch  as  ambition  never  comports  itself 
l>etter  according  to  itself  than  wnen  it  pro- 
ceeds by  ol>scure  and  unfrequented  ways,  I 
incite  my  courage  to  patience,  but  1  rein  it 
as  much  as  1  can  towards  desire. 

I  have  as  much  to  wish  for  as  another,  and 


allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  and  indis- 
cretion ;  but  yet  it  never  befell  me  to  wish 
for  either  empire  or  royalty,  for  the  eminency 
of  those  high  and  commanding  fortune^.  I 
do  not  aim  that  way  ;  I  love  myself  too  well. 
When  I  think  to  grow  greater,  'tis  but  very 
moderately,  and  by  a  compelled  and  timorous 
advancement,  such  as  is  proper  for  me,  in 
resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in  beauty, 
and  even  in  riches  too. 

But  this   supreme    reputation,  and   this 
mighty  authority,  oppress  my  imagination; 
and,  quite  contrary  to  some  others,  I  should, 
peradventure,  rather  choose  to  be  the  Roci>nd 
or  third  in  Perigourd  than  the  first  in  Paris. 
I  would   neither  dispute  a  miserable   un- 
known with  a  nobleman^s  porter,  nor  make 
crowds  open  in  adoration  as  I  pass.     I  am 
trained  up  to  a  moderate  condition,  as  well 
as  by  my  choice  as  fortune ;  and  have  madci 
it  appear  in  the  whole  conduct  of  my  life 
and  enterprises  that  I  have  rather  avoided 
than  otherwise  the  climbing  above  the  degree 
of  fortune  wherein  God  has  placed  roe  by  my 
birth :    all   natural   constitution  is  equally 
just  and  easy.     My  soul  is  so  sneaking  and 
mean  that  I  measure  not  good  fortune  by  the 
height,  but  by  the  facility.     But  if  my  heart 
be  not  great  enough,  'tis  open  enough  to 
make  amends  at  any  one's  request  freely  to 
lay  open  its  weakness.     Should  any  one  put 
me  upon  comparing  the  life  of  L.  Thorius 
Balbus,  a  brave  man,  handsome,  learned, 
healthful,  understanding,  and  al>ounding  in 
all   sorts  of   conveniencies  and   pleasures, 
leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all   his  own ;  his 
mind  well  prepared  against  death,  supersti- 
tion, pains,  and  other  incumbrances  of  hu- 
man necessity ;  dying  at  last  in  l)attle  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  on  the  one  part;  and  on  the  other 
part,  the  life  of  M.  Regulus,  so  great  and  as 
nigh  as  is  known  to  every  one,  and  his  end 
admirable ;  the  one  without  name  and  with- 
out dignity,  the  other  exemplary  and  glori- 
ous to  a  wonder :  I  should  doubtless  say.  as 
Cicero  did,  could  I  speak  as  well  as  he.  But 
if  I  was  to  touch  it  in  my  own  phrase,  I 
should  then  also  say,  that  the  first  is  as  much 
according  to  my  capacity  and  desire,  which 
I  conform  to  my  capacity,  as  the  second  is 
far  beyond  it ;  that  1  could  not  approach  the 
last  but  with  my  veneration,  the  other  1 
would  willingly  attain  by  custom.     But  let 
us  return  to  our  temporal  greatness,  from 
which  we  have  digressed.     I   disrelish    all 
dominion,  whether  active  or  passive.  Otanes, 
one  of  the  seven  who  had  a  right  to  pretend 
to  the  kingdom  of  Persist,  did  as  I  should 
willingly  have  done ;  which   was,  that   he 
gave  up  to  his  concurrents  his  right  of  being 
promoted  to  it,  either  by  election  or  by  lot^ 
provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in  the 
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empire  out  of  all  authority  anil  suhjection, 
those  of  the  ancient  laws  excepted,  and  might 
enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  prejudicial  to 
ttiem,  08  impatient  of  commandingas  of  being 
commanded.  The  most  painful  and  difficult 
emploYment  in  the  world,  in  my  opinioOf  is 
worthily  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  king.  I 
excuse  more  of  their  mistakes  than  men  com- 
monly  do,  in  consideration  of  the  intolerable 
weight  of  their  function,  which  does  astonish 
ine.  'Tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so  im- 
measurable a  power.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  it  is, 
to  those  who  are  not  the  best-natured  men, 
a  singular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be  seated 
in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the  least 
good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record  ;  and 
where  the  least  benefit  redounds  to  so  many 
men ;  and  where  your  talent  of  administra- 
tion, like  that  of  preachers,  does  principally 
address  itself  to  the  people,  no  very  exact 
judge,  easy  to  deceive,  and  easily  content. 
There  are  few  things  wherein  we  can  give  a 
sincere  judgment,  by  reason  that  there  are 
few  wherein  we  have  not  in  some  sort  a  par- 
ticular interest. 

Superiority  and  inferiority,  dominion  and 
subjection,  are  bound  to  a  natural  envy  and 
contest,  and  must  necessarily  perpetually 
intrench  upon  one  another.  I  neither  be- 
lieve the  one  nor  the  other  touching  the 
rights  of  the  adverse  party:  let  reason, 
therefore,  which  is  inflexible  and  without 
pa.«ision,  determine.  Tis  not  a  month  ago 
that  I  read  over  two  Scotch  authors  con- 
tending upon  this  subject ;  of  which  he  who 
8ti\nds  for  the  people  makes  kings  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  than  a  carter ;  and  he  who 
writes  for  monarchy  places  him  some  degrees 
above  Qod  Almighty  in  power  and  sover- 
eignty. 

Now  the  inconveniency  of  greatness,  that 
I  have  made  choice  of  to  consider  in  this 
place,  upon  some  occasions  that  has  lately 
put  it  into  my  hetid,  is  this:  there  is  not 
peradventure  anything  more  pleasant  in  the 
commerce  of  men  than  the  trials  that  we 
make  against  one  another,  out  of  emulation 
of  honour  and  valour,  whether  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  body  or  in  those  of  the  mind ; 
wherein  the  sovereign  greatness  can  have 
no  true  part.  And  in  earnest  I  have  often 
thought,  that  out  of  force  of  respect  men 
have  used  princes  disdainfully  and  injuri- 
ously in  that  particular.  For  the  thing  I 
was  infinitely  offended  at  in  my  childhcrad, 
that  they  who  exercised  with  me  forbore  to 
do  their  best  because  they  found  me  un- 
worthy of  their  utmost  endeavour,  is  what 
we  see  happen  to  them  every  day,  every  one 
finding  himself  unworthy  to  contend  with 
them.  If  we  discover  that  they  have  the 
leoict  passion  to  have  the  better,  there  is  no 
one  who  will  not  make  it  his  business  to 


give  it  them,  and  who  will  not  rather  betray 
his  own  glory  than  offend  theirs;  and  will 
therein  employ  so  much  force  only  as  is 
necessary  to  advance  their  honour.  What 
share  have  they,  then,  in  the  engagement 
wherein  every  one  is  on  their  side?  Me- 
thinks  I  see  those  paladins  of  ancient  times 
presenting  themselves  to  jousts,  with  en- 
chanted arms  and  bodies.  Crisson,  running 
against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blow,  and  made  a  fnult  in  hi^  career ;  Alex- 
ander chid  him  for  it,  but  he  ought  to  have 
had  him  whipped.  Upon  this  consideration, 
Carneades  said  that  the  sons  of  princes 
learned  nothing  right  but  to  ride  the  great 
horse ;  by  reason  that  in  all  their  exercises 
every  one  bends  and  yields  to  them  ;  but  a 
horse  that  is  neither  a  flatterer  nor  a  court- 
ier, throws  the  son  of  a  king  with  no  more 
remorse  than  he  would  do  that  of  a  porter. 
Homer  was  compelled  to  consent  that  Venus, 
so  sweet  and  delicate  as  she  was,  should  be 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to 
ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to  her  ;  quali- 
ties that  cannot  possibly  bo  in  those  who  are 
exempt  from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to 
be  angry,  to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous, 
to  grieve,  and  to  be  transported  with  pas- 
sions, to  honour  them  with  the  virtues  that 
amongst  us  are  built  upon  these  imperfec- 
tions. AVho  does  not  participate  in  the 
hazard  and  difficulty  can  pretend  no  inter- 
est in  the  honour  and  pleasure  that  are  the 
consequents  of  hazardous  actions.  'Tis  a 
pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all 
things  must  give  way  to  him.  Fortune 
therein  sets  you  too  remote  from  society, 
and  places  you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  The 
easiness  and  mean  facility  of  making  all 
things  bow  under  you  is  an  enemy  to  all 
sorts  of  pleasure.  This  is  to  slide,  not  to 
go :  this  is  to  sleep,  and  not  to  live.  Con- 
ceive man  accompanied  with  omnipotency, 
you  throw  him  into  an  abyss:  he  must  beg 
disturbance  and  opposition  as  an  alms.  Ilis 
being  and  his  good  is  indigence.  Their  good 
qualities  are  dead  and  lost ;  for  they  are  not 
to  be  perceived  but  by  comparison,  and  we 
put  them  out  of  it ;  they  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  praise,  having  their  ears 
deafed  with  so  continued  and  uniform  an 
approbation.  Have  they  to  do  with  the 
meanest  of  all  their  subjects?  They  have 
no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  Iiim,  if 
he  say,  'Tis  because  he  is  my  king,  he  thinks 
he  has  said  enough  to  express  that  he  there- 
fore suffered  himself  to  ne  overcome.  This 
quality  stifles  and  consumes  the  other  true 
and  essential  qualities.  They  are  involved 
in  the  royalty,  and  leave  them  nothing  to 
recommend  themselves  withal,  but  actions 
that  directly  concern  themselves,  and  that 
merely  respect  the  function  of  their  place. 
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*Tis  Ro  much  to  be  a  kino;,  that  he  only  in  so 
by  being  bo  ;  the  strange  lustre  that  en- 
virons him  conceals  him  and  shrouds  him 
from  us;  our  sight  is  there  repelled  and  dis- 
sipated, being  stopped  and  filled  by  this  pre- 
vailing light.  The  senate  awarded  the  prize 
of  eloquence  to  Tiberius  :  he  refused  it,  sup- 
posing that,  though  it  had  been  just,  he  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  a  judgment  so  par- 
tial, and  that  was  ko  little  free  to  judge.  As 
we  give  them  all  advantages  of  honour,  so  do 
we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their  vices  and 
defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  by  imi- 
tation also.  Every  one  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers carried  their  heads  on  one  side,  as 
he  did  ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  ran 
against  one  another  in  his  presence,  stum- 
bled at  and  overturned  whatever  was  under- 
foot, to  show  that  they  were  as  purblind  as 
he.  Natural  imperfections  have  sometimes 
also  served  to  recommend  a  man  to  favour.  I 
have  seen  deafness  affected  ;  and  because  the 
master  hated  his  wife,  Plutarch  has  seen  his 
courtiers  repudiate  theirs,  whom  they  loved  ; 
and  which  is  yet  more,  uncleannesti  and  all 
manner  of  dissoluteness  has  been  in  fashion ; 
as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemies,  cruelty, 
heresy,  superstition,  irreligion,  effeminacy, 
and  worse,  if  worse  there  be.  And  by  an 
example  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
Mithridates'  flatterers,  who,  by  how  much 
their  master  pretended  to  the  honour  of  a 
good  physician,  came  to  him  to  have  incision 
and  cauteries  made  in  their  limbs ;  for  these 
others  suffered  the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and 
noble  thing,  to  be  cauterized.  But  to  end 
where  I  l>egun :  the  Emperor  Adrian  dis- 
puting with  the  philosopher  Favorinus  about 
the  interpretation  of  some  word,  Favorinus 
soon  yielded  him  the  victory,  for  which  his 
friends  rebuking  him, — '*  You  talk  simply," 
said  he ;  "  would  you  not  have  him  wiser 
than  I,  who  commands  thirty  lepions?" 
Augustus  wrote  verses  against  Asinius  Pol- 
lio,  and  I,  said  Pollio,  say  nothing,  for  it  is 
not  prudence  to  write  in  contest  with  him 
who  has  power  to  proscribe  j  and  he  had 
reason:  for  Dionysius  because  he  could  not 
equal  Phil  oxen  us  in  poesy,  and  Plato  in  dis- 
course, condemned  one  to  the  quarries,  and 
tent  the  other  to  be  sold  for  a  slave  into  the 
island  of  iEgina. 
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author  of  Don  Quixote,  was  bom  at  Alcata 
de  Ilenares,  1547,  entered  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan friars  April  2,  1616,  and  died  April 
23  of  the  same  year.  His  Don  Quixote  was 
first  published  at  Madrid, — Part  I.  1605, 
Mnall  4to;  Part  IT.  1615,  small  4to. 


''  Both  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  are  thns  brought 
before  U8  like  such  living  realities  that,  at  this  mo« 
mont,  the  figures  of  the  crazed,  gaunt,  dignified 
knight  and  of  his  round,  selfish,  and  most  nmaiting 
esquire  dwell  bodied  forth  in  the  imaginations  of 
more,  among  all  conditions  of  men  throogboat 
Christendom,  thnn  any  other  of  the  creations  of 
human  talent.  The  greatest  of  the  great  poets — 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakes|ieare,  Milton — have  no 
doubt  risen  to  loftier  heights,  and  placed  them- 
Bclvee  in  more  imposing  relations  with  the  noblMt 
attributes  of  our  nature ;  but  Cervantes — alwaji 
writing  under  the  unchecked  impulse  of  his  own 
genius,  and  instinctively  concentrating  in  his  fic- 
tion whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  character  of  hii 
nation — has  shown  himself  of  kindred  to  all  times 
and  all  lands ;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  oultiva- 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  highest ;  and  has  thus,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  received  in  return  a  tribute  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  the  universal  spirit 
of  humanity." — Ticknor  :  Hut,  o/  Spanith  LiUf 
3d  Amer.  edit.,  Boston,  1863,  ii.  146:  oeoond  Part 
of  The  Don  Quixote. 

Description  of  Don  Quixotb. 

Down  in  a  village  of  La  Manchn,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  no  desire  to  recollect, 
there  lived,  not  long  ago,  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  usually  keep  a  lance  upon  a 
rack,  an  old  buckler,  a  lean  horse,  and  a 
coursing  greyhound.  Soup,  composed  of 
somewhat  more  mutton  than  beef,  the  frag- 
ments served  up  cold  on  roost  nights,  lentils 
on  Fridays,  pains  and  breakings  on  Satur- 
days, and  a  pigeon,  by  way  of  addition,  on 
Sundays,  consumed  three-fourths  of  his  in- 
come ;  the  remainder  of  it  supplied  him  with 
a  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  velvet  oroeches,  with 
slippers  of  the  same  for  holidays,  and  a  suit 
of  tne  best  homespun,  in  which  he  adorned 
himself  on  week-days.  His  family  consisted 
of  a  housekeeper  above  forty,  a  niece  not 
quite  twenty,  and  a  lad  who  served  him  both 
in  the  field  and  at  home,  who  could  saddle 
the  horse  or  handle  the  pruning-hook.  Tlie 
age  of  our  gentleman  boniered  upon  fifty 
years;  he  was  of  a  strong  constitution, 
spare-bodied,  of  a  meagre  visage,  a  very 
early  riser,  and  a  lover  of  the  chase.  Some 
pretend  to  say  that  his  surname  was  Quixada, 
or  Quesada,  for  on  this  point  his  histortans 
differ;  though,  from  very  probable  conjec- 
tures, we  may  conclude  that  his  name  wns 
Quixana.  This  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance to  our  history:  let  it  sufilce  that, 
m  relating  it,  we  do  not  swerve  a  jot  from 
the  truth. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  afore-mentioned 
gentleman,  in  his  leisure  moments,  which 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  gave 
himself  up  with  so  much  ardor  to  the  perusal 
of  books  of  chivalry,  that  he  almost  wholly 
neglected  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  even 
the  regulation  of  his  domestic  affairs;  in- 
deed, so  extravagant  was  his  seal  in  this 
pursuit,  that  be  sold  many  acres  of  arable 
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land  to  purchase  books  of  knight-errantry ; 
collecting  as  innny  as  he  could  possibly  ob- 
tain. Among  them  all  none  pleused  him  so 
mach  as  those  written  by  the  famous  Felici- 
ano  de  Silva,  whose  brilliant  prose  and  in- 
tricate style  were,  in  his  opinion,  infinitely 
precious ;  especially  those  amorous  speeches 
and  challenges  in  which  they  so  much 
abound,  such  as:  **The  reason  of  the  un- 
reasonable treatment  of  my  reason  so  en- 
feebles my  reason,  that  with  reason  I  com- 
plain of  your  beauty."  And  again:  **The 
high  heavens  that,  with  your  divinity,  di- 
vinely fortify  you  with  the  stars,  rendering 
you  meritorious  of  the  merit  merited  by 
your  greatness."  These  and  similar  rhap- 
sodies distracted  the  poor  gentleman,  for  he 
laboured  to  comprehend  and  unravel  their 
meaning,  which  was  more  than  Aristotle 
himself  could  do,  were  he  to  rise  from  the 
dead  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

He  wa^  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  wounds 
which  Don  Belianis  gave  and  received ;  for 
be  could  not  help  thinking  that,  however 
skilful  the  surgeons  were  who  healed  them, 
his  face  and  whole  body  must  have  been 
covered  with  seams  and  scars.  Nevertheless, 
he  commended  his  author  for  concluding  his 
book  with  the  promise  of  (hat  interminable 
adventure;  and  he  often  felt  an  inclination 
to  seize  the  pen  himself  and  conclude  it,  lit- 
erally as  it  is  there  promised:  this  he  would 
doubtless  !mve  done,  and  with  success,  had 
he  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  meditations 
of  greater  moment,  on  which  his  mind  was 
incessantly  employed. 

He  often  deoated  with  the  curate  of  the 
village,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  graduate 
of  Siguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  best 
knight,  Palmerin  of  £ngland  or  Amadis  de 
Oaul;  but  Master  Nicholas,  barber  of  the 
same  place,  declared  that  none  ever  came  up 
to  the  knight  of  the  sun  ;  if,  indeed,  any  one 
could  be  compared  to  him,  it  was  Don  Qalaor, 
brother  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  for  he  had  a 
genius  suited  to  everything:  he  was  no 
effeminate  knight,  no  whimperer,  like  his 
brother ;  and  in  point  of  courage  he  was  by 
no  means  his  inferior.  In  short,  he  became 
so  infatuated  with  this  kind  of  study  that 
he  passed  whole  days  and  nights  over  these 
boolcs;  and  thus,  with  little  sleeping,  and 
much  reading,  his  brains  were  dried  up  and 
his  intellects  deranged.  His  imagination 
was  full  of  all  that  he  had  read: — of  en- 
chantments, contests,  battles,  challenges, 
wounds,  courtships,  amours,  tortures,  and 
impoesible  absurdities;  and  so  firmly  was 
he  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  tis- 
sue of  visionary  fiction,  that,  in  his  mind, 
no  history  in  the  world  was  more  authentic. 

The  Ciil  Ray  Diaz,  he  asserted,  was  a 
rery  good  knight,  but  not  to  be  compared 


with  the  knight  of  the  flaming  sword,  who, 
with  a  single  back-stroke,  cleft  asunder  two 
fierce  and  monstrous  giants.  Ho  was  better 
pleased  with  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  because, 
at  Roncesvalles,  he  slew  Roland  the  en- 
chanted, by  availing  himself  of  the  strata- 
gem employed  by  Hercules  upon  Anteus, 
whom  he  squeezed  to  death  within  his  arms. 
He  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  giant  Mor- 
ganti,  for  although  of  that  monstrous  breed 
who  are  always  proud  and  insolent,  he  alone 
was  courteous  and  well  bred.  Above  all  he 
admired  Rinaldo  de  Montalvan,  particularly 
when  he  saw  him  sallying  forth  from  his 
castle  to  plunder  all  ho  encountered  ;  and 
when,  moreover,  he  seized  upon  that  image 
of  Mohamet  which,  according  to  history,  was 
of  massive  gold.  But  he  would  have  given 
his  housekeeper,  and  even  his  niece  into  the 
bargain,  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  kicking 
the  traitor  Qalalon. 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote^  Jarvis^s  TVans- 

lation^  Lond.,  1742,  2  vols.  4to.  Book  I. 

Chapter  I. 

Capture  or  Mambrino^s  Helmbt. 

About  this  time  it  begun  to  rain  a  little, 
and  Sancho  proposed  entering  the  fulling- 
mill;  but  Don  Quixote  had  conceived  such 
an  abhorrence  of  them  for  the  late  jest,  that 
he  would  by  no  means  go  in :  turning,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hand  they  struck  into 
another  road,  like  that  they  had  travelled 
throu«rh  the  day  before,  ooon  after,  Don 
Quixote  discovered  a  man  on  horseback, 
who  had  on  his  head  something  which  glit- 
tered as  if  it  had  been  of  gold;  and  scarcely 
had  he  seen  it  when,  turning  to  Sancho,  he 
said,  *^  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  no  proverb 
but  what  is  true,  because  they  are  all  sen- 
tences drawing  from  experience  itself,  the 
mother  of  aU  the  sciences ;  especially  that 
which  says,  *  Where  one  door  is  shut  another 
is  opened.'  I  say  this  because,  if  fortune 
last  night  shut  the  door  against  what  we 
sought,  deceiving  us  with  the  fulling-mills, 
it  now  opens  wide  another,  for  a  better  and 
more  certain  adventure ;  in  which,  if  I  am 
deceived,  the  fault  will  be  mine,  without 
imputing  it  to  my  ignorance  of  fulling-mills 
or  to  the  darkness  of  night.  This  I  say  be- 
cause, if  I  mistake  not,  there  comes  one  to- 
wards us  who  carries  on  his  head  Mambrino's 
helmet,  concerning  which  thou  mayest  re- 
member I  swore  the  oath."  **  Take  care,  sir, 
what  you  say,  and  more  what  you  do,"  said 
Sancho ;  **  for  I  would  not  wish  for  other 
fulling-mill.%  to  finish  the  milling  and  mash- 


injr  our  senses. 


»»    it  '1 


The  devil  take  thee  1"  re- 
plied Don  Quixote :  **  what  has  a  helmet  to 
do  with  fulling-mills?"  **I  know  not,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  **but  in  faith,  if  I  might 
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taUk  as  much  as  I  used  to  do,  perhaps  I 
could  give  such  reasons  that  your  wor8hip 
would  SCO  jou  are  mistaken  in  what  you 
bay.'*  *^  How  can  I  be  mistaken  in  what  I 
sny,  scrupulous  traitor?"  said  Don  Quixote. 
**  Tell  me,  seest  thou  not  yon  knight  coming 
towards  us  on  a  dapple-cray  steed,  with  a 
helmet  of  gold  on  his  head  ?"  '*  What  1  see 
and  perceive,"  answered  Sancho,  **  is  only  a 
man  on  a  gray  ass  like  mine,  with  something 
i»n  his  head  that  glitters."  **  Why,  that  is 
Marabrino's  helmet,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  **  re- 
tire, and  leave  me  alone  to  deal  with  him, 
and  thou  shalt  see  how,  in  order  to  save 
time,  I  shall  conclude  this  adventure  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  the  helmet  I  have 
so  much  desired  remain  my  own."  **  I  shall 
tjike  care  to  get  out  of  the  way,"  replied 
Sancho ;  **  but  Heaven  grant,  I  say  again,  it 
may  not  prove  another  fulling-mill  adven- 
ture." '*  1  have  already  told  thee,  Sancbo, 
not  to  mention  those  fulling-mills,  nor  even 
think  of  them,"  said  Don  Quixote:  **  if  thou 
dost,  I  say  no  more,  but  I  vow  to  mill  thy 
soul  for  thee!"  Sancho  held  his  peace,  fear- 
ing lest  his  master  should  perform  his  vow, 
which  had  struck  him  all  of  a  heap. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  concerning 
the  helmet,  the  steed,  and  the  knight  which 
Don  Quixote  saw,  was  this.  There  were 
two  villages  in  that  neighl)ourhood,  one  of 
thein  80  small  that  it  had  neither  shop  nor 
barber,  but  the  other  adjoining  to  it  had 
l)0th  ;  therefore  the  barber  of  the  larger 
served  also  the  less,  wherein  one  customer 
now  wanted  to  be  let  blood,  and  another  to 
be  shaved  ;  to  perform  which  the  barber  was 
now  on  his  way,  carrying  with  him  his  brass 
ba.sin  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  while  upon 
the  road  it  began  to  rain,  and  to  save  his  hat, 
which  was  a  new  one,  he  clapped  the  basin 
on  his  head,  which  being  lately  scoured  was 
seen  glittering  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league ;  and  he  rode  on  a  gray  ass,  as  San- 
cho had  aflirme<l.  Thus  Don  Quixote  took 
the  barber  for  a  knight,  his  ass  for  a  dapple- 
gray  steed,  and  his  basin  for  a  golden  helmet ; 
lor  whatever  he  saw  was  quickly  adapted  to 
his  knightly  extravagances;  and  when  the 
poor  knight  drew  near,  without  staying  to 
reason  the  case  with  him,  he  advaiiced  at 
llozinante*s  best  speed,  and  couched  his 
lance,  intending  to  run  him  through  and 
through:  but,  when  close  upon  him,  with- 
out checking  the  fury  of  his  career,  he  cried 
out,  "Defend  thyself,  caitiff!  or  instantly 
surrender  what  is  justly  my  due."  The 
barber,  so  unexpectedly  seeing  this  phan- 
tom advancing  upon  him,  had  no  other  way 
to  avoid  the  thrust  of  the  lance  than  to  slip 
down  from  the  ass ;  and  no  sooner  had  ho 
touched  the  ground  than,  leaping  up  nimbler 
than  a  roebuck,  ho  scampered  over  the  plain 


with  such  speed  that  the  wind  could  not 
overtake  him. 

The  basin  he  left  on  the  ground :  with 
which  Don  Quixote  was  satisfied,  observing 
that  the  pagan  had  acted  discreetly,  and  in 
imitation  ot  the  beaver,  which,  when  closely 
pursued  by  the  hunters,  tears  off  with  his 
teeth  that  which  it  knows  by  instinct  to  be 
the  object  of  pursuit  He  ordered  Sancho 
to  take  up  the  helmet;  who,  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  said,  "  Before  Heaven,  the  l>a8in  ir 
a  special  one,  and  is  well  worth  a  piece  o' 
eignt,  if  it  is  worth  a  farthing."  lie  then 
gave  it  to  his  master,  who  immediately 
placed  it  upon  his  head,  turning  it  round  in 
search  of  the  vizor;  but  not  finding  it,  he 
said,  "  Doubtless  the  pagan  for  whom  this 
famous  helmet  was  originally  forged  must 
have  had  a  prodigious  head, — the  worst  of 
it  is  that  one  half  is  wanting."  When  San- 
cho heard  the  basin  called  a  helmet,  he  could 
not  forbear  laughing;  which,  however,  he 
inst^intly  checked  on  recollecting  his  mas- 
ter's late  choler.  "  What  dost  thou  laugh  at, 
Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "I  am  laugh- 
ing," answered  he,  "  to  think  what  a  huge 
head  the  pagan  had  who  owned  that  helmet, 
which  ia  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  bar- 
ber's basin."  **  Knowest  thou,  Sancho,  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  case  ?  This  famous  piece, 
this  enchanted  helmet,  by  some  strange  acci- 
dent must  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
one  who,  ignorant  of  its  true  value  as  a  hel- 
met, and  seeing  it  to  be  of  the  purest  gold, 
hath  inconsiderately  melted  down  the  one 
half  for  lucre's  sake,  and  of  the  other  made 
this,  which,  as  thou  sayest,  doth  indeed  look 
like  a  barber's  basin ;  but  to  me,  who  know 
what  it  really  is,  its  transformation  is  of  no 
importance,  for  I  will  have  it  so  repaired  in 
the  first  town  where  there  is  a  smith,  that  it 
shall  not  be  surpassed  nor  even  equalled  by 
that  which  the  god  of  smiths  himself  made 
and  forged  for  the  god  of  battles.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  wear  it  as  I  best  can,  for 
something  is  better  than  nothing;  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  defend  me  from  stones." 
**  It  will  so,"  said  Sancho,  **if  they  do  not 
throw  them  with  slings,  as  they  did  in  the 
battle  of  the  two  armies." 

Adventvres  of  Don  Quixote^  Jarvis^s  Trana- 
laiiouy  Book  III.  Chapter  XXI. 


SIR    WALTER   RALEIGH, 

a  distinguished  navigator  and  author,  was 
born  at  Hayes,  Devonshire,  1552,  and  waa 
executed  for  alleged  treason  in  1618. 

"There  is  no  object  in  haman  pursuits  which 
the  genius  of  Raleigh  did  not  embrace.  What 
science  was  that  unwearying  mind  not  buried  in? 
What  arts  of  hoar  antiquity  did  he  not  love  to 
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fcck  ?  What  sense  of  the  beautiful  ever  passed 
transientlj  over  his  spirit?  His  books  and  his 
pictures  ever  accompanied  him  in  his  voyages. 
Bvon  in  the  short  hour  before  his  last  morning  is 
he  not  still  before  us,  while  his  midnight  pen 
traces  his  mortuary  verse,  perpetuating  the  emo- 
tions of  the  sage,  and  of  the  hero  who  could  not 
fear  death  ?" — Disrakli  :  Atnenitiet  of  Lit, :  Pty- 
ekolof/ienl  HitL  of  Jintpleigh, 

**  Raleigh,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar, 
the  oonrtior,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  philosopher;  whom  we  picture  to  ourselves 
sometimes  reviewing  the  Queen's  guards,  some- 
times giving  chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon,  then 
answering  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  again  murmuring  one  of 
his  sweet  love-songs  too  near  the  ears  of  her 
nighness's  maidd  of  honour,  and  soon  after  por- 
ing over  the  Talmud,  or  collating  Polybius  with 
Livy." — Lord  Macaulay:  BurUiyk  and  Hit 
Timet,  EdtH,  Rev.,  April,  1832,  and  in  his  works, 
eomplete,  1866,  8  vols.  Svo,  v.  611. 

Sir  Walter  Raliiqh  to  Prince  IIenrt, 
Son  of  Jahes  I. 

May  it  please  yoar  highness, 

The  following  lines  are  addressed  to  your 
hi«;bnes8  from  a  man  who  values  his  liberty, 
and  a  very  small  fortune  in  a  remote  part 
of  this  island,  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, above  all  the  riches  and  honours  that 
be  could  anywhere  enjoy  under  any  other 
establishment. 

You  see,  sir,  the  doctrines  that  are  lately 
oome  into  the  world,  and  how  far  the  phrase 
has  obtained  of  calling  your  royal  father 
God's  vicegerent ;  which  ill  men  h.'ive  turned 
both  to  the  dishonour  of  Qod  and  the  im- 
peachment of  his  majesty's  goodness.  They 
adjoin  vicegerency  to  the  idea  of  being  all- 
powerful,  and  not  to  that  of  being  all-goo<l. 
Ilis  majesty^s  wisdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
save  him  from  the  snare  that  may  lie  under 
|tro«0  adulations:  but  your  youth,  and  the 
thirst  of  praise  which  I  have  observed  in 
you,  may  possibly  mislead  you  to  hearken 
to  these  charmers,  who  would  conduct  your 
noble  nature  in^o  tyranny.  Be  careful,  0 
my  prince!  Hear  them  not;  fly  from  their 
deceit :  you  are  in  the  succession  to  a  throne, 
from  whence  no  evil  can  be  imputed  to  you, 
hut  all  gr>od  must  he  conveyed  from  you. 
Your  father  is  called  the  vicegerent  of 
Heaven :  while  he  is  good,  he  is  the  viceger- 
ent of  Heaven.  Shnll  man  have  authority 
from  the  fountain  of  good  to  do  evil  ?  No, 
my  prince;  let  mean  and  degenerate  spirits, 
which  want  benevolence,  suppose  your  power 
impnire^l  by  a  disability  of  doing  injuries. 
If  want  of  power  to  do  ill  be  an  incapacity 
in  a  prince,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  it 
is  an  incapacity  he  has  in  common  with  the 
Deity.  Let  me  not  doubt  but  all  pleas 
which  do  not  carry  in  them  the  mutual  hap- 
piness of  prince  and  people  will  appear  as 
absurd  to  your  great  understanding  as  dis- 


agreeable to  your  noble  nature.  Exert 
yourself,  0  generous  prince,  against  such 
sycophants,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty ; 
and  assume  such  an  ambition  worthy  of 
you,  to  secure  your  fellow-creatures  from 
slavery  ;  from  a  condition  as  much  below 
that  of  brutes  as  to  act  without  reason  is 
less  miserable  than  to  act  against  it.  Pre- 
serve to  your  future  subjects  the  divine 
right  of  free  agents ;  and  to  your  own  royal 
house  the  divine  right  of  being  their  1)ene- 
fiictors.  Believe  me,  my  prince,  there  is  no 
other  right  can  flow  from  God,  While  your 
highness  is  forming  yourself  for  a  throne, 
consider  the  laws  as  so  many  common-places 
in  your  study  of  the  science  of  government ; 
when  you  mean  nothing  but  justice  they 
are  an  ease  and  help  to  you.  This  way 
of  thinking  is  what  gave  men  the  glorious 
appellation  of  deliverers  and  fathers  of  their 
country ;  this  made  the  sight  of  them  rouse 
their  beholders  into  acclamations,  and  man- 
kind inca;^uble  of  bearing  their  very  appear- 
ance without  applauding  it  as  a  benefit. 
Consider  the  inexpressible  advantages  which 
will  ever  attend  your  highness  while  you 
make  the  power  of  rendering  men  happy 
the  measure  uf  your  actions!  \yhile  this  is 
your  impulse,  how  easily  will  that  power  be 
extended  1  The  glance  of  your  eye  will  give 
gladness,  and  your  very  sentence  have  a 
U)rce  of  beauty.  Whatever  some  men  would 
insinuate,  you  have  lost  your  subjects  when 
you  have  lost  their  inclinations.  You  are 
to  preside  over  the  minds  not  the  bodies  of 
men ;  the  soul  is  tbe  essence  of  the  man,  and 
you  cannot  have  the  true  man  against  his 
inclinations.  Choose  therefore  to  be  the 
king  or  the  conqueror  of  your  people:  it 
may  be  submission,  but  it  cannot  be  obedi- 
ence, that  is  passive. 
London,  Aug.  12,  1611. 

Raleiqh's  TnREB  Rules  to  be  oBSERyED  tor 
THE  Preservation  op  a  Man's  Estate. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world 
take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt 
ever  preserve  if  thou  observe  three  things : 
first,  that  thou  know  what  thou  hast,  what 
every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants 
and  oflBcers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never 
spend  anything  before  thou  have  it ;  for  bor- 
rowing is  the  canker  and  death  of  every 
man's  estate.  The  third  is,  that  thou  suffer 
not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences  ; 
which  is  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby 
millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and 
destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of  other 
men's  riot  and  the  charge  of  other  men's 
folly  and  prodigality;  if  thou  smart,  smart 
for  thine  own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be 
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f'.T  a  iuvri.'haiic,  :li«ju  Dutti^st  rhv  »»*»tatii  to 

i*.>arn  to  swim:  if  for  a  •.'itunrhuian.  hf  hath 

ti*j  iniientance :  if  for  a  i:iwvi»r.  ho  will  tiiid 

.in  inviu^ioii  iiy  a  <yilal»te  ora  wi>r«i  to  abu:w 

'Mr** :  if  'np  a  iNiur  man.  '.hou  mutit  pay  it 

fnywlf:  if  fi-r  a  vich  man,  he   neeiia  not: 

ui»;i-»*fore   fn.»in   »«up'ty>hip.  :i8  ir»»m  a  man 

shiver  tjr  '?rii:ijaiiti*r,  }>it»?*i*   triv?w;if:  for  the 

IivoC  i>rutic  anu  rv^urn  wilt   !>e  rhi;*,  that  if 

thou  fun;*;  him  \>\t  wiiotu  '.hnu  arc  bounU  to 

DttV  it  iiiiit»fif.  he  will  InH-'iuut"  rhv  onemv: 
J  ■.  *  •  •  " 

it  thoti  ui*e  ti)  ruty  it  thy^utf.  ciiou  wilt  ije  a 

beugar  :  an*!  !i**li*'Vi*  rhy  'ath«-r  in  ihirt.  and 
print  it  in  rhy  :iiou::hc,  that  what  virtue  Gr- 
eyer thou  hast,  iie  it  ni.'\«.*r  so  ;Manif(ii«i.  if 
thou  be  [xjor  withsil,  rhou  .mil  tny  iiuaiitieH 
.■«hall  i>e  <ie?*iii&*iti.  Ue^iiien,  ixjvfrtv  is  'ill- 
tiDiei*  sent  :u>  a  •.'urs'e  nf  4jtMi :  it  i^  a  :*hauie 
amiin;:}*t  men,  an  impri^Himcnt  of  the  mimi. 
a  vexation  of  i* very  worthy  •'pirit ;  thou  shall 
neither  iieip  riiy}«eif  nor  «tth».'ni:  thou  <<hait 
drtiwn  tfae«  in  ail  rhy  virtuvn,  having  no 
meann  to  >hiiw  r)iem  :  thou  '^hait  ^e  ahunien 
ami  an  '.'yeKore  tu  thy  frK'nds.  "vifpy  man 
will  fear  'hy  iMmipany  :  (h«><i  .niialt  (m  •Iriven 
iKiM^ly  (o  tiei;  and  depend  on  •tthen^,  to  liai- 
ter  miwurthv  m>.'n.  <^o  make  •ii^»honHr$t  shifts ; 
and,  ro  ("onctude,  i^>verty  r>n>voikei«  a  man  to 
•io  iufiunoud  .ind  leteHtcd  do»'ds:  ietno  van- 
ity, rherefore,  or  f»t'r»uahion,  draw  thee  'o 
that  worst  of  wi»rld!y  riii-eries. 

If  thou  )>«  ri«:ii.  it  will  -^ivi*  'hoe  nietit«ur« 
in  hiraith.  •'nmfort  in  .^iL-Jcnt-s-*,  keep  thy  mind 
and  i'oiiy  frtre.  -a\e  jImm*  from  many  iivrd:?. 
ntlii^ve  "iH'e  -n  fiiy  'id^T  vr^r*.  r^^iieve  the 
ptior  and  :hy  iioiit.>M  :'ri>.'iiii<.  :iii<i  ^ivu  m*.'ans 
to  ;hy  pi>Merity  \o  iive  and  deieini  rhemselTe^ 
ami  rtiMjt?  own  i.im*.'.  ^Vh^TM  it  ist^aid  in  rhu 
I*n.iverits,  "  That  hi*  -liail  In*  >or«:'  vexeti  that 
18  Hurety  for  a  -ir!in::fr.  and  ho  rhat  hufth 
Huretysijip  i**  ."Urf-;"'  it  is  l'iirth(>r  "»ai«i.  "  i'lje 
piNir  IS  initeii  own  *\{  his  own  neiirhi;nur,  rmt 
the  rii.'ii  iiav^  many  irii'miH."  I-it^ini  m^t  ti> 
him  rhat  is  mi;>iiti«.*r  wian  ijivsvif.  tor  n  thim 
leiideni  liiiii.  •'onnt  ir.  iini  lo>t;  i>e  riotsur«>cr 
:iliove  rhv  iiower,  lor  if  rium  ircsurtrtv,  think 
'o  |.ay  iL 

RICHARD    HOOKER, 

Itorn  in  or  aijoui  l-'iVi,  di«Mi  IfiiMi.  Works, 
arnintied  '-y  iho  Itev.  Joiin  Kclilft.  Lund.. 
lJ!i«»i.  i  v(ds.  ■'^vo  :  Jijfain.  1>4!,  j  vola.  Svo  : 
;M  ir'iir..  tjxf.,  IS4."i,  i  vois.  ^vu. 

"The  fiBiMt  Aft  vved  :u  itie  mwt  philosophical 
writer  -/l  the  EliiuMlh   punod  is   Ilookor.     The 


flm  btMjk  of  'he  Ecvli>4iadtii*ai  P'llttr  is  ar  thi«  Ixf 
■iii<»  -^i'  rh«  rn  i:i-er-pieje«  oT  Eni^iiT^h  elo()oenc«. 
His  pvnti-l^.  iniievi.  ire  ^n'TiilU-  much  roii  luoj 
.ui'i  i'<i>  iniricaiu.  but  p'»mun«  *fi  thrm  are  oftra 
''>vHuiit'*iIly  rn\  ihiDic:il ;  hii  lan^^uip  i.>  ni;h  La 
En;;iuu  idiuin  w.thout  rulipirity.  .ind  in  wonts  of 
a  Latin  -Kiurve  irithuui  piMiiuitrv  ;  be  ;>  mure  ani- 
fiinuiv  -Mile inn  thiui  :he  u:in^  -^f  later  tini«4  pcr- 
TDit^,  -if  ov(*n  'huQ  ivriter?  ■>f  'hat  time.  «Qch  u 
Dao'jD,  •.*uarer'aiit  wi'h  man  km' 1  ^  well  as  btioka. 
woul'i  havi*  r«*ckon«<l  nevefl4>arv  :  but  the  i^xsmpl* 
<»f  -locient  -irncora  :iuii  philn4«ipber«.  tipun  ihemes 
■<o  :;r»ve  AM  :h<'!ie  whiwti  he  liiKiujiiei*.  may  Jiutifj 
rhe  Mn<iu«  •li;£niiT  :ntna  wbicd  he  ■Ifirs  nut  -Irpar^ 
Iluifker  i«  perhaps  'be  tirrt  -if  'u^'h  tq  En  inland 
who  aJt»me«i  hid  pni«e  with  the  iui:ii^  if  piMrtry' 
but  thid  be  ija«  'ioue  mure  judi'.-i<iu»lr  ao'iL  with 
iDijre  inu'leRiiiun  -han  ••ihers  ^i  .;reat  name:  aoti 
we  mutft  iM)  \i\]^*\  n  Attic  i^ererity  before  wn  ^aa 
')bjiH:t  U}  .-MMae  •»('  hid  i;raiid  ^ininM  ol'  speech. 
\Vi!  may  iiraue  him  -ii«u  I'or  Jbroiiiiii;*  the  <jQp«*r> 
tiuoud  luxury  <i  •^uoiali>>na  : — a  r>K:k  oq  whieb  the 
writers  'Ji'  the  :<uccceiiia^  ;i^  wore  ^o  trequtmily 
'•V reeked."  —  IIaLLAM  :  /niiuductiom  to  Lit.  •*/ 
lutiruft^,  fti.  K>ul,  li.  IL'8. 

StrRirrruK  and  the  Law  or  Xatchi. 

What  the  Seriptun?  purpo?»»th,  the  wme 

in  all  poin!!«  it  doth  perform.  Ilowlieit.  rhaC 
liens  w«  swerve  not  in  jndiiraent.  one  rhinx 
•*spe<:iAlly  we  must  oK^^ervu :  namely,  tiiac 
:he  ab<M)lute  peri«H:tion  of  Scripture  is  se^n 
hy  relation  'iiiio  rh'at  end  when»to  it  rrndech. 
Vnd  »'VHn  h»*rfby  it  otimeih  to  pasH  rfanU 
rirst.  '«uch  :u»  imactnt;  the  i^ent'Ril  and  main 
drift  tif  the  main  Inxiy  of  •*«erefi  .S;ripturs 
not  to  \y*i  <io  lar:;e  an  it  is.  nor  that  <.■<»!  liid 
rhervhy  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  rnith  he 
doth,  a  fuil  iniitruction  in  :ill  thinir*  unco 
salvation  neeeew^iry,  the  knowleds:^  whervof 
iiKin  hy  TULture  t-ould  not  othtrrwi»c  in  this 
!if»*  attain  nnio:  rh»?y  are  hy  this  repr  mean 
iMiinoi>d.  "it her  -till  to  look  fi.tr  new  r»>veia> 
tion:«  from  ht.'avi*n.  or  eliM*  dantivnmslr  to 
;idii  to  rhtf  wop»i  .)f  iio*i  nni'«»rftiin  rnuliuno, 
rhat  -'O  rh*f  d'  rtrine  of  man'.'*  MUvntion  loav 
l>e  •>f)mplete;  wiiich  doerrine  wr  'unstantly 
iioid  in  .lii  PHiiptfrts.  without  :iny  »iio'i  thin«i!i 
ridde*!.  to  he  so  tMnipiete,  tinii  wir  utterly  r»»- 
iuse  :u)  mueh  \\a  onee  to  ac(|uaint  ountelr*^ 
with  any  til  mi;  further.  WhatH4»ever.  to 
make  up  the  dot; trine  of  man'<4  -salvation, 
is  addo»i  at»  in  ^upf>iy  -d'  thb  STipturr'.*  in- 
-^uthL-iLMiiry,  wv  PHpici  it:  S^TM'tun*  fiijrT»«>*inc 
tiiis,  haiM  f>erl«*ctly  anii  fully  'horn  it.  Airain. 
tin?  M.'o)ie  :tnd  iiuriKjiie  of  Goii  in  •ieiiv«'rini£ 
rh*'  'ndy  Script ur^,  "iueh  :ih  do  takf;  «nom 
larjjely  than  heiinvfih,  th^y.  >  n  tin;  oontmp. 
•<l•l»^-rHi*kin^  and  ^tnt^tLdiin*;  '\  !urther  'hnn 
hy  hull  \%ti.s  meakit.  :ire  •Ir.twn  into  -^ini'lrv 
:is  L^reat  i noon v».*ni»»n •;♦*».  They  p>r««tenilini; 
flm  Script  ore"  s  iM^rfeiMiim,  infer  rh*>nMUMin, 
that  in  >:ripture  all  thiii:^  iawhil  to  he 
■  ione  miiMt  nveds  l»e  eonciined.  Wi^  •i-iunt 
rhii>e  things  f^'rhvt  whioh  want  nuthini; 
nH|uiat&e  for  liie  euu  whereto  tbisy  were  ia* 


) 
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etilutecl.  An,  therefore,  O.id  crenteJ  cterj 
part  and  partiiiie  of  vioM  exnctly  perfect — 
that  IB  to  iivj,  in  all  points  sufficient  unto 
that  UM  for  «hi<;b  he  appointed  it — eo  the 
Seriplure,  jen,  everj  siMiUoce  thereof,  is 
perfect,  andwunteth  nolhinK  requisite  unto 
th%t  purpose  for  irhioh  Ooa  delivered  the 
name.  So  that  if  hereupon  we  conclude, 
that  becnase  the  Scripture  is  perfect,  there- 
fore nil  things  lawful  to  be  dune  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Scripture;  wo  may  CTen 
lu  well  conelurje  sn  of  everr  sentence,  aa  of 
the  whole  sum  and  bod;  thereof,  unless  we 
Grat  of  all  prove  that  it  wiui  the  drift,  Hcope, 
and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  holj  Scrip- 
ture to  comprise  all  things  which  man  mny 
practise.  But  admit  this,  find  mark,  I  be- 
seech jrou,  what  would  follow.  Ood,  in 
delirermg  Scripture  to  his  charoh,  should 
clean  bare  abro);ated  among  them  the  Law 
of  Nature,  whioli  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children 
of  men,  whoreb;  both  general  principles  for 
directing  of  human  aolions  are  compre- 
bended,  and  conoiusions  derived  from  them ; 
Dpon  which  conoluaiona  groweth  in  particii- 
Inritj  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
dailj  afiairs  of  this  life.  Admit  this,  and 
what  Bhali  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and 
a  torment  to  weak  conralences,  filling  thata 
with  infinite  perpleiitios,  scrupulosities, 
doubts  inMluliIe,  and  extreme  despairs? 
Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  anj 
aucb  thing  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  con- 
trarj,  anil  the  fruit  thereof  is  resolute  as- 
surance and  certainty  in  that  it  tencheth) ; 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men 
to  do  that  which  the  light  of  nature,  com- 
inon  (lisorelton,  and  judgment  of  itself  di- 
recteth  them  unto;  on  tlie  other  side  this 
doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
■in  against  their  own  souls,  and  tiiat  tlioj 
put  forth  their  hunds  to  iniquity,  whatsoever 
tbe^  go  about  and  hare  not  BrHt  the  saored 
Scripture  of  Grid  for  direction ;  how  can  it 
ahooM  but  bring  the  simple  a  thousand 
lime*  to  their  wit's  end ;  how  can  it  choose 
but  «ei  and  amaie  them?  Nor  in  every 
Action  of  common  life,  Uy  Sad  out  some  sen- 
tence oI«arly  and  infallibly  setting  before 
oar  eyu  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we  in 
Scripture  never  so  oipert),  would  trouble  us 
more  than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and 
tender  minds,  wc  little  know  what  misery 
tbis  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the 
atopa  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of 
all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
•in  which  we  d"  by  direction  of  nature's 
light,  and  by  the  rule  of  common  discretion, 
without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture;  ad- 
mit this  position,  uid  pnrents  shall  cause 
their  children  to  xin,  as  oft  as  they  caueo 
them  Xo  do  anything  before  thej  come  to 


years  of  capacity,  and  be  ripe  far  knowledge 
in  the  Scripture.  Admit  this,  and  it  sh^l 
not  be  with  masters  as  it  was  with  him  in 
the  gospel -,  but  servants  buing  commanded 
to  go.  shall  stand  stilt  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture, 
which,  as  it  slandeth  with  Christian  duty  in 
some  cases,  so  in  common  alFaira  to  require 
it  were  most  unfit 

The  iMica  of  Ecclesiattkai  Polily,  Lond., 
Bookes  r-IV.  (1594),  fob;  Book  V., 
1597,  fol.  i  Book  VI.,  1618  ;  Bookes  VII., 
VIII.,  1618, 410 ;  again.  Bookes  I.-VIII. 
(termed  The  Works),  Lond.,  1622,  fol. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
born  1554,  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  bnttlo 
of  Zutphen,  September  2*2,  15SG,  end  died  at 
Arnheim  on  the  t7th  of  October  ensuing. 

As  a  writer  Sidney  is  best  known  by  the 
Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  liond., 
1590,  4to.  n  romance,  and  An  Apologia  for 
Poetrie,  Lond.,  1595,  4to,  afterwards  en- 
titled The  Defence  of  Poetry,  and  The  De- 
fense of  Puesy, 

'•  Sir  PhiUp  Siilnoj  ia  s  writflr  for  whom  I  eu 
not  aaquire  s  UiitB.  At  Hr.  Burku  aiUd  hu  '  ooald 
not  Iov8  Iho  Prtnph  RBpublio,'  to  I  msv  ttulj  «y 
Ihst  r  flsonoL  iDve  '  ThB  CouotaM  of  Peiobrokij'i 
Aroidift,'  wlih  all  my  goad  will  lo  it.  .  .  .  It  )■  \a 
me  Doe  of  the  Kre&tot  raonuiaents  oT  the  aboaa  ot 
Inlellectiml  power  on  rmord.  It  pnti  one  in  talnd 
nC  the  ouurt  ilrH^ea  and  preptiatercma  fiiahioaa  oT 
the  time,  which  are  gronn  ohtoleto  and  difgaatlng. 
It  ia  not  roBiantio,  bat  aaholutis ;  Dot  poelry,  but 
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number  of  ^ne 


fullo  p 


himaeir.    Out  of  Ore 
e  hardly,  I 


,  there  la  hardly 
D   apotl.  and  lo 


andred 
hair  a 


ainiply  and   directly, 

plied,  and  tritbogt  a  fjieleinatia  interpolation  of  the 
wit,  learning,  ingDnuilj,  wiadnm.  and  everlaalinj 
impertineDi^i  of  the  writer,  ao  u  to  dlagniie  ths 
objeijt,  inaieod  of  diaplajing  it  in  ita  true  oolaor* 
and  real  propartloas." — llAKLrrr:  £«<•.  a*  ikm 
Draval.  Art  B/lSt  Agw  »/  Bliviath.  Uot.  T. 

Horace  Walpole  also  thought  Sidney  vastly 
oyorrHtad;butDr.Zouah,  Peter  Ileylin,  Isaaa 
Disraeli,  Itallam,  Dr.  Drake,  and  others, 
have  much  to  say  in  Jiis  favour.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Sidney's  style,  we  shall  present  an 
eitraut  from  a  very  long  letter,  whi.:h  does 


great  credit  to  his  good  jui: 

and  courage. 

Sia  Philip  Sidvet  to  Qi:sgm  Ei 

«SNO     ISS'J,      PinSUAOINO     HER 

Most  fearn'l  and  beloved,  most  s 
gracious  sovereign .-  To  seek  out  ei 


t,  honesty, 
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this  my  1>oIdness,  and  to  arm  the  acknowl- 
eilging  of  a  fault  with  reasons  for  it,  might 
better  show  1  knew  I  did  amiss,  than  any 
way  diminish  the  attempt,  especially  in  your 
judgment ;  who  being  able  to  discern  lively 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  done,  it  were 
folly  to  hope,  by  laying  on  better  colours,  to 
make  it  more  acceptable. 

Therefore  carrying  no  other  olive  branch 
of  intercession  than  the  laying  myself  at 
your  feet,  nor  no  other  insinuation,  either 
for  attention  or  pardon,  but  the  true  vowed 
sacrifice  of  unfeigned  love.  I  will  in  simple 
and  direct  terms  (as  hoping  they  shall  only 
come  to  your  merciful  eyes)  set  down  the 
overflowing  of  my  mind  in  this  most  impor- 
tant matter,  importing,  as  I  think,  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  safety  ;  and,  as  I  know,  the 
joys  of  my  life.  And  because  my  words  (I 
confess  shallow,  but  coming  from  the  deep 
well-spring  of  most  loyal  affection)  have  de- 
livered to  your  most  gracious  ear  what  is 
the  general  sum  of  my  travailing  thoughts 
therein  ;  I  will  now  but  only  declare  what 
be  the  reasons  that  make  me  think  that  the 
marriage  with  Monsieur  will  be  unprofitiible 
unto  you  ;  then  will  I  answer  the  objection 
of  those  fears  which  might  procure  so  violent 
a  refuge. 

The  good  or  evil  that  will  come  by  it  must 
be  considered  either  according  to  your  estate 
or  person.  To  your  estate  what  can  be  added 
to  the  being  an  absolute  born  and  accord- 
ingly respected  princess?  But,  as  they  say 
the  Irishmen  are  wont  to  call  over  them  that 
die,  they  are  rich,  they  are  fair,  what  needed 
they  to  die  so  cruelly  ?  not  unfitly  of  you,  en- 
dowed with  felicity  above  all  others,  a  man 
might  well  ask,  W'hat  makes  you  in  such  a 
calm  to  change  course ;  to  so  healthful  a  body 
to  apply  so  unsavoury  a  medicine  ?  Whatciin 
recompense  so  hazardous  an  adventure  ?  In- 
deed, were  it  but  the  altering  of  a  well- 
maintained  and  well-approved  trade  ;  for.  as 
in  lx>dies  natural  every  sudden  change  is  full 
of  peril,  80  in  this  body  politic,  whereof  you 
are  the  only  head,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  there  are  more  humours  to  re- 
ceive a  hurtful  impression.  But  hazards  are 
then  most  to  be  regarded  when  the  nature  of 
the  patient  is  fitly  composed  to  occasion  them. 

The  patient  1  account  your  realm  ;  the 
agent  Monsieur  and  his  design ;  for  neither 
outward  accidents  do  much  prevail  against 
a  true  inward  strength ;  nor  doth  inward 
weakness  lightly  subvert  itself,  without 
being  thrust  at  by  some  outward  force. 

Your  inwar<l  force  (for  as  for  your  treas- 
ures indeed,  the  sinews  of  your  crown,  your 
majesty  doth  best  and  only  know)  consistetli 
in  your  subjects,  generally  unexpert  in  war- 
like defence ;  and  as  they  are  divided  now 
into  mighty  factions  (and  factions  bound  in 


the  never-dying  knot  of  religion).  The  one 
of  them,  to  whom  your  1  appy  government 
hath  granted  tlie  free  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ternal truth ;  with  this,  by  tlie  continuance 
of  time,  by  the  multitude  of  them  ;  by  the 
principal  offices  and  strength  they  hold';  and 
lastly,  by  your  dealings  both  at  home  and 
abroad  against  the  adverse  party ;  your  state 
is  so  entrapped,  as  it  were  impossible  for 
you,  without  excessive  trouble,  to  pull  your- 
self out  of  the  party  so  long  maintained. 
For  such  a  course  once  Uiken  in  hand,  is  not 
much  unlike  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  which  how 
dangerously  soever  it  may  be  beaten  with 
waves,  yet  is  there  no  safety  or  succour  with- 
out it ;  these,  therefore,  as  their  souls  live  by 
your  happy  government,  so  are  they  your 
chief  if  not  your  sole  strength ;  these,  how- 
soever the  necessity  of  human  life  makes 
them  lack,  yet  cjin  they  not  look  for  better 
conditions  than  presently  they  enjoy  ;  these, 
how  their  hearts  will  be  galled,  if  not 
aliened,  when  they  shall  see  you  take  a  bus 
band,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Papist,  in  whom 
(howsoever  fine  wits  may  find  further  deal- 
ings or  painted  excuses)  the  very  common 
people  well  know  this,  that  he  is  the  son  of 
a  Jezebel  of  our  age;  that  his  brother  made 
oblation  of  his  own  sister's  marriage,  the 
easier  to  make  massacres  of  our  brethren  in 
belief;  that  he  himself,  contrary  to  his  prom- 
ise, and  all  gratefulness,  having  his  liberty 
and  principal  estate  by  the  Huguenots* 
means,  did  sack  Zacharists,  and  utterly  spoil 
them  with  fire  and  sword.  This  I  say,  even 
at  first  sight,  gives  occasion  to  all,  truly  re- 
ligious, to  abhor  such  a  master,  and  con- 
sequently to  diminish  much  of  the  hopeful 
love  they  have  long  held  to  you. 

The  other  faction,  roost  rightly  indeed  to 
be  called  a  faction,  is  the  Papists ;  men 
whose  spirits  are  full  of  anguish,  some 
being  infested  by  others,  whom  they  ac- 
counted damnable;  some  having  their  am- 
bition stopped,  because  they  are  not  in  the 
way  of  advancement :  some  in  prison  and 
disgrace  ;  some  whose  l>est  friends  are  ban- 
ished practisers ;  many  thinking  you  an 
usurper;  many  thinking  also  you  liad  dis- 
annulled your  right,  because  of  the  Pope's 
excommunication ;  all  burthened  with  the 
weight  of  their  conscience;  men  of  great 
nuinl>ers,  of  great  riches  (because  the  afiiiirs 
of  state  have  not  lain  on  them),  of  united 
minds  (as  all  men  that  deem  themselves  op- 
pressed naturally  are);  with  these  I  would 
willingly  join  all  discontented  perr»on8,  such 
as  want  and  disgrace  keep  lower  than  they 
have  set  their  hearts  ;  such  as  have  re^olveH 
what  to  look  for  at  your  hands ;  such  an 
Caesar  said,  Quihtts  opua  est  hello  civilly  and 
are  of  his  mind,  malo  in  acie,  quam  in  fort 
cadere. 
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FRANCIS   BACON, 
bom   in   London,    15lil,  wiis  created   Lord 


is  entitled  E^ajiis:  Keli^loua  Medi 
Pluces  of  I'erawiuion  iknd  DisswaHion.  Land., 
1597,  16uLo ;  frequentlj  reprinted,  with  ^di- 

"  Tbs  Bnl  En  time,  mod,  we  may  joFll;  anj,  tbe 
flnt  in  aicellence.  of  English  wrilari  nn  moral 
prodnoe,  are  the  G^ujiof  Bacon.  .  .  .  Tbe  tr»n- 
Msndcnt  (trrngth  of  Baoon'i  mind  ii  riiible  in  lbs 
vhol*  tanor  at  ih«e  Ei>a;>,  unequal  aa  ihey  muit 
be  from  the  vary  nature  of  ■uab  cnmpoaitiuni. 
They  an  deejier  and  more  diieriminating  than 
maj  earlier,  or  ainioat  anj  Ulcr  work  in  the  Eng. 
liah  langDige :  full  of  i-eiiundil«  obiervationp, 
long  miiinred,  and  cnrefullj'eiftnd.  .  .  .  Few  lioohr 


»BJi  tl 


with  mob  b'jotia,  wu  may  iidi<,  tbat  Taw 
generally  rcmd.  In  tbi<  rupeet  they  laad  the  van 
it  onr  prose  litorsture ;  fur  do  genilemun  ia 
uhamed  of  owning  that  he  hag  not  read  the 
BUlabetbu  wrllor)|  but  it  would  be  EoiDDwhat 
derogatory  Id  a  man  of  the  allghtent  Dltiiin  10 
potiie  lettera  were  bo  anucqunintad  wiib  the  E»- 
wyi  of  BBaon.--~iIiLL^K:    iMradw:.  to  LU.  of 

EuAr  X.    Or  Lotk. 

The  stage  is  umre  beholding  to  love  than 
the  life  of  men ;  for  na  to  ttie  atago,  lovo  is 
«Ten  matter  of  uouipdics,  and  now  und  thi^n 
of  tragedies;  but  in  life  it  doth  mui^h  mil- 
chief;  sorDCtimea  like  a  airen,  Bometiiaes 
like  a  fary.  Ytiu  inaj  observe  that  ninongnt 
ftll  the  great  and  worthy  persona  (whereof 
the  meinory  reinaineth,  eiUier  ancient  or  re- 
cent] there  ix  not  otio  that  hath  been  tmn»- 
ported  to  tlie  mod  degree  of  love,  wtiioli 
»bowa  that  great  apirita  nnd  great  baxineas 
do  keep  out  this  weak  pnaaion.  Yon  vawt 
exoept,  nererthelega,  Mnrcua  Antoniiia,  the 
half  partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and 
AppiuH   CUudiuN.  the   Jecemvir   nnd    law- 

G'lor  J  whereof  the  former  was  indeed  a  vo- 
ptBOUS  man,  nnd  inordinat»;  but  the  latter 
wsa  nn  auatere  and  wine  man  ;  and  therefore 
it  Mems  [though  rarelj)  that  love  can  find 
entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  benrt,  but 
aiao  into  a  heart  well  fortilied,  if  watch  lie 
not  well  kept  It  i«  a  poor  B]|i|'ing  of  Epi- 
ouruR,  "  Satia  magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum 
■umiiB:"  ut  if  nun,  made  fur  theoonleinplu' 
lion  of  heaven,  and  all  noble  ohjeols.  should 
do  nothing  hut  kneel  befora  a  little  idol,  and 
make  hiitinelf  a  subject,  thondi  not  of  the 
luontb  (an  lieoalJi  are),  vet  of  tfie  eye,  which 
waB^ven  him  for  hij^her  purposes.  It  is  a 
■trsnge  thing  lo  note  the  eioesa  of  this  piu- 
MOD.  and  how  it  brarea  the  nature  and  value 
of  (binga  by  thie,  that   the  speaking  In  a 


perpetual    I 


hyperbola  ia  comely  in  nothing 
lore ;  neither  ia  it  merely  in  the  plirnae ; 
for  whereaa  it  hath  been  well  tut'id,  "  That 
the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  pret^ 
flatterers  have  intelligenuc,  ia  a  man's  self; 
certainly  the  lover  is  more ;  fur  there  was 
never  a  prood  mnn  thought  so  abaurdly  well 
of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  parson 
loved  :  and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  *'  That 
it  is  impossible  to  love  and  to  ho  wise." 
Neither  doth  thia  weaknesa  appear  to  others 
only,  nnd  not  to  the  party  loved,  but  to  thti 
lovivl  most  of  all,  except  the  love  be  reclp' 
rocal ;  for  it  ia  a  true  rule,  that  love  ia  ever 
rewarded,  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with 
an  inward  or  secretcnnterapt;  by  how  much 
tnirre  the  men  oii>:ht  to  beware  of  this  pas- 
sion, which  loseth  not  unly  ritlier  things,  but 
itself,  Aa  for  the  other  io.=w-,  the  poet'a  re- 
lation doth  well  figure  them  :  "  That  he  that 
preferred  Helena  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno 
and  Pallas-,"  for  wlio.wover  e^jteemeth  too 
much  of  nmoroua  alTection  quitteth  both 
riuhes  and  wisdom.  This  pa^aion  hath  ita 
floods  in  the  very  times  of  weakneaa,  which 
are  great  prosperity  and  great  adversity, 
though  thi.s  latter  hath  been  less  observea ; 
both  which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it 
more  fervent,  and  therefore  ahow  it  to  bc 
the  child  of  folly.  They  do  best  who,  if 
they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep 
quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their  aen- 
OUH  aSiiirs  and  actions  of  life;  for  if  it  check 
once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  for- 
tunes, and  niakcth  men  that  tliey  can  no 
wiiys  be  true  to  their  own  enda.  I  knoiv 
nut  how,  but  martial  men  are  ^iven  to  love' 
I  chink  it  is  but  aa  they  arc  given  to  wine; 
for  porila  commonly  nsk  to  be  paid  in  plea» 


There  is  in  man's  nature  a  necret  inclinO' 
tion  and  inoticm  tiiwards  love  of  others, 
which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  aome  one  oi 
a  few,  doth  naturally  spread  itself  lowardt 
many,  nnd  maketh  men  become  humane  and 
oharitnble,  as  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  friam. 
Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind  ;  friendly  love 
perfecteth  it;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth 
and  em  basse  th  it. 

EssAT  XLIV.    Of  Beautt. 

Virtue  Is  like  a  rich  stone,  l«»t  plain  net; 
and  surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  )>ody  that  is 
ctomely,  though  not  of  dulieate  features ;  nnd 
that  hath  rather  dignity  of  preaence  than 
bennty  of  aspect :  neither  is  it  at  most  seen 
that  very  beautiful  persons  are  otherwise  of 
great  virtue :  a*  if  nature  were  rather  busy 
not  lo  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce  eioel- 
lency ;  and  therpfore  they  prove  accom- 
plixbcd,  but  not  of  great  spirit:  and  study 
rather    behaviour    than   virtus.    Bui    tbii 
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holds  not  always:  for  Augustus  CaBsar, 
Titus  Vespasiainis,  Philip  le  Belle  of  France, 
Edward  tlie  Fourth  of  En»:land,  Alcibiades 
of  Athens,  Isniael  the  sophy  of  Persia,  were 
all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  the  most 
beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour; 
and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best 
part  of  beauty  which  a  picture  cannot  ex- 
press ;  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  life.  There 
18  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion.  A  man  can- 
not tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer 
were  the  more  trifler;  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical 
proportions :  the  other,  by  taking  the  best 
parts  out  of  divers  faces  to  make  one  ex- 
cellent. Such  personages,  I  think,  would 
please  nobody  but  the  painter  that  made 
them  :  not  but  I  think  a  painter  may  make 
a  better  face  than  ever  was  *,  but  he  must 
do  it  by  a  kind  <if  felicity  ^as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music),  and 
not  by  rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces  that, 
if  you  examine  them  part  by  part,  you  shall 
find  never  a  good;  and  yet  altogether  do 
well.  If  it  be  true  that  the  principal  part 
of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly  it 
18  no  marvel,  though  persons  in  years  seem 
many  times  more  amiable :  *'  pulchrorum  au- 
tumnus  pulcher ;"  for  no  youth  can  bo 
comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the 
youth  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty 
18  as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to  cor- 
rupt, and  cannot  last ;  and  for  the  most  part 
it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a 
little  out  of  countenance  ;  but  yet  certainly 
again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues 
unme  and  vices  blush. 

EssAT  LI.    Of  Studies. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight 
is  in  privateness  and  retiring :  for  ornament 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  anility  is  in  the 
judgment  and  disposition  of  business ;  for 
expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge 
of  particulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ; 
to  U'le  them  too  much  for  ornament  is  afiecta- 
tion;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar:  they  per- 
fect nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience : 
for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants, 
that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much 
at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  ex- 
perience. Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  sim- 
ple men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use 
them;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but 


that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above 
them  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  con- 
tradict and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  Uilk  and  discourse, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that 
is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ; 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  ;  and 
some  few  are  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only 
in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books 
are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy 
things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man  ;  con- 
ference a  ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  exact 
man  :  and  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  con- 
fer little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit; 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  neca  have  much 
cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 
Histories  make  men  wise;  poets, witty;  the 
mathematics,  subtile ;  natural  philosophy, 
deep  ;  moral,  grave  ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able 
to  contend:  "Abeunt  studiain  mores;*'  nay, 
there  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit 
but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies:  like 
as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropri- 
ate exercises  :  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone 
and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast, 
gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for 
the  head,  and  the  like :  so,  if  a  man^s  wit  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics; 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called 
away,  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again; 
if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for 
they  are  *'Cymini  Sectores;"  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon 
one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let 
him  study  the  lawyer's  cases :  so  every  de- 
fect of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt 

In  The  Tailer,  No.  267,  December  23, 1710, 
Addison  remarks : 

"I  WAS  infinitely  pleased  to  find  among  tb« 
works  of  Ibis  cxtraordinarj  man  a  pra.ver  of  hif 
own  composing,  which  for  the  elevation  of  thought, 
and  greatness  uf  expression,  *^em  rather  the  de- 
votion of  an  angel  tnan  of  a  man.  His  principal 
fault  seems  to  have  been  the  excels  of  that  virtue 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed 
him  to  so  great  an  indulgence  towards  bis  ser- 
vants, who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it 
stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and  honour?  which 
a  long  scries  of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But 
in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  him 
prostrating  himself  before  the  great  mercy-seat, 
and  humbled  under  afflictions  which  at  that  time 
lay  he»ry  upon  him,  we  see  him  supported  by  the 
sense  of  his  integrity,  his  seal,  hit  devctioo,  and 
his  loye  to  mankind ;  which  give  him  a  much 
higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking   aen  than 
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that  gr«»tneM  hid  done  from  wbioh  be  wu  fallen. 
I  ihill  b«g  1e»ie  to  write  down  tho  pmyer  iHelf, 
with  th«  tltl«  to  it,  u  it  wu  found  amoagit  hia 
lordihip'i  pkpen,  written  in  his  own  hsnd;  not 
hnag  able  to  fttroish  mj  ruden  with  >a  eotsr- 

A    PRiTftt,    OR    PSAHI,     mOE    HT    MY    LoBD 

Bacon,  Csakceli-or  of  ENaLA^D. 

Moat  ferocious  Loid  Ood,  mr  merciful 
Father ;  from  my  youth  up  in»  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  m  j  Comforter  I  Tliou,  0  Loru, 
■ouadest  and  seiirchcst  tho  depths  and  necratB 
of  all  beartii;  thou  ncknowledgest  the  up- 
right of  heart;  thou  jud<;B8t  the  hypocrite: 
thou  ponderesC  mea's  thoughts  and  doings 
AS  in  n  balance  ;  thou  mcaiurest  tboir  inten- 
tions OS  with  a  line;  vanity  and  crooked 
irnyo  cannot  Ite  hid  from  thee. 

Kemember,  0  Lord  I  hoir  thj  servant  hath 
walked  liefore  thee;  remember  what  I  have 
first  gou);ht,  and  what  hath  been  principal 
in  my  iatentions.  I  have  loved  thy  asseiii- 
blies,  I  bare  mourned  for  the  diriaions  of 
tby  church,  I  have  delighted  in  the  bright- 
oess  of  thy  sanctuary. 

This  vine  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted  in  thia  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  Bret  and 
the  latter  rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch  her 
branches  to  the  seas  and  to  tbu  Bonds.  Tho 
■tats  and  bre4ul  of  the  poor  and. oppressed 
have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes;  I  have 
bated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart;  I 
have,  though  in  a  deapitied  weed,  procured 
the  fpod  of  all  men.  If  any  have  Ijoen  mv 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  tbtui,  neither  hatli 
the  aun  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but 
I  have  been  aa  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity 
of  maliciauxneHs.  My  creatures  have  been 
my  Ixwks,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  mora.  1 
have  sought  thee  in  thecDurl«,  fields,  and  ;:ar- 
dena :  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sina  and  ton 
thousands  my  transgressions,  but  thy  sano- 
tifications  have  remained  with  me,  and  my 
heart,  through  thy  grace,  hath  been  an  un- 
quenched  coal  up')n  tbine  altar. 

0  Lord,  my  strength  !  I  have  since  my 
youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy 
fatherly   compassions,    by   thy   comfortable 


me.  M)  have  thy  corrections :  so  as  thou  hast 
been  always  near  me,  0  Lord  I  and  ev< 
my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret 
darts  from  thee  have  pierced  me ;  and  when 
I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended 
in  humiliation  before  thee.     And  now,  when 
I  thoa^ht  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand 
ia  bntvy  npon  ma.  and  hath  hnmbled 
•oeordiofc  to   thy  former   loving   kindn 
keeping  me  atill  in  thy  fatherly  aohool, 
a*  a  baatard,  but  ni  a  child. 


Just  are  thy  judgments  npon  me  for  my 
na,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  of  (be  aea,  but  have  no  proportion  to 
thy  mercies  ;  for  what  aro  the  sands  of  the 
sens?  Earth,  heaven,  and  all  these  are 
nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  innu- 
merable sins.  I  confess  Iwfore  thee  that  I  am 
debtor  to  thee  for  the  prucious  talent  of  tliy 
gifts  and  ^raecs,  wbicb  I  have  neither  put 
in  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  ei- 
ohangers,  where  it  miglit  have  made  best 
profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I 
ffn't  least  fit:  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul 
hnth  been  a  strangor  in  the  course  of  ni* 
pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  0  Lord, 
for  my  Siiviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  unto 
thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways. 


born  1.166,  died  1G2.'>.  His  best  known  nnb- 
licatinn  is  Dsmonologie,  in  Forme  of  n  Dia- 
logue divided    into    three    Bookes,  Edin., 

1597,  4to. 

"One  remark  I  oaoDOt  avoid  mahing;  tba 
king'e  ipeoch  li  alwayt  euppomd  by  Psrliament 
to  tu  the  ipeech  of  the  mloister :  bow  eruet  would 
it  have  been  on  King  Jamei'i  miaiaterg  if  that 

BiBhop  Hontii;!ue  tranililed  all  hii  miijeslj'* 
work]  inte  Latin  ;  a  man  of  »  mueb  patienoe  was 
well  wortliy  of  faroar."  —  HoRACa  Walpolsi 
It'.yal  aad  Jfailt  Aalhon,  Park's  ed.,  i.  Il^llSj 

no. 

On  Sobcert  and  Witchcraft. 
The  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  thia 
ciiuntry  of  these  detestable  xlaves  of  the  devil, 
the  witches  or  enchanters,  hath  moved  me 
(beloTod  reader)  to  despatch  in  post  this 
following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in  any  wise, 
(as  I  protest)  to  serve  fur  a  show  of  my 
learning  and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of 
confioienoe,  to  press  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can, 
to  resolve  the  doubting  hearts  of  many ;  both 
that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are  most  cer- 
tainly practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished: 
against  the  damnable  opinmns  of  two  princi- 
pally in  our  age.  whereof  the  one  called 
Scot,  an  Englishman,  is  not  ashamed  ir 
public  print  to  deny  that  there  can  he  such 
a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the 
old  errur  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of 
spirits.  The  cither  called  Wierus,  a  German 
physician,  sets  out  a  public  apology  for  all 
theM  craftS'folka,  whereby,  procuring  for 
their  impunity,  he  plainly  l>ewrays  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  that  prores.iion.  And 
to  make  this  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and 
facile,  I  have  put  it  in  form  of  a  dialogue, 
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which  I  have  divided  into  three  books:  the 
first  speaking  of  magic  in  /renoral,  and  nec- 
romancy in  special ;  the  second,  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft;  and  the  tliird  contains  a 
discourse  of  all  these  kinds  of  spirits  and 
spectres  that  appears  and  troubles  persons : 
together  with  a  conclusion  of  the  whole 
work.  My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only 
to  prove  two  thin^.s,  as  I  have  already  said : 
the  one,  that  such  devilish  arts  have  been 
and  are ;  the  other,  what  exact  trial  and 
severe  punishment  they  merit:  and  therefore 
reason  I,  what  kind  of  things  are  possible  to 
be  performed  in  these  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  they  may  be.  Not  that  I 
touch  every  particular  tning  of  the  devil's 
power,  for  that  were  infinite:  but  only  to 
speak  scholasticly  (since  this  cannot  be 
spoken  in  our  language),  I  reason  upon 
genus^  leaving  species  and  differentia  to  be 
comprehended  therein.  As,  for  example, 
speaking  of  the  power  of  magicians  in  the 
first  book  and  sixth  chapter,  I  say  that  they 
can  suddenly  cause  be  brought  unto  them 
all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
spirit;  since  as  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal, 
and  as  a  spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly 
enough  transport  the  same.  Now  under 
this  genus  may  be  comprehended  all  particu- 
lars depending  thereupon ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have 
heard  oft  to  have  been  practised)  and  such 
others;  which  particulars  are  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  reasons  of  the  general. 
Dcemonologie. 

ITow  Witches  Travel. 

Philomaihes, — But  by  what  way  say  they, 
or  think  ye  it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these 
unlawful  conventions? 

Epistemon, — There  is  the  thing  which  I 
esteem  their  senses  to  be  deluded  in.  and, 
though  they  lie  not  in  confessing  of  it,  be- 
cause they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet  not  to  be 
so  in  substance  or  efi'ect,  for  tney  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  may  convene  either  to 
the  adoring  of  their  master  or  to  the  putting 
in  practice  any  service  of  his  committed  unto 
their  charge :  one  way  is  natural,  which  is 
natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at  what 
hour  their  master  comes  and  advertises  them. 
And  this  way  may  be  easily  believed.  An- 
other way  is  somewhat  more  strange,  and 
yet  it  is  possible  to  be  true :  which  is  by 
being  carried  by  the  force  of  the  spirit  which 
is  their  conductor,  either  above  the  earth  or 
alK3vo  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  meet ;  which  I  am  persuaded  to 
be  likewise  possible,  in  respect  that  as  Ila- 
bakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel  in  that  form 
to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I  the 
devil  will  bo  ready  to  imitate  Ood,  as  well 
in  that  as  in  other  things  \  which  is  much 


more  possible  to  him  to  do,  being  a  spirit, 
than  to  a  mighty  wind,  being  but  a  natural 
meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an- 
other a  solid  Ixxiy,  as  is  commonly  and  daily 
seen  in  practice.  But  in  this  violent  form 
they  cannot  bo  carried  but  a  short  bounds, 
agreeing  with  the  space  that  they  may  re- 
tain their  breath  ;  for  if  it  were  longer,  their 
breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  l)ody  being  carried  in  such  a  violent 
and  forcible  manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one 
fall  ofi'a  small  height,  his  life  is  but  in  peril 
according  to  the  hard  or  soft  lighting ;  but 
if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  st^iy  [steep]  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the 
body  before  he  can  win  [get]  to  the  earth, 
as  Is  oft  seen  by  experience.  And  in  this 
transporting  they  say  themselves  that  they 
are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongst 
themselves.  For  if  the  devil  may  form  what 
kind  of  impressions  he  pleases  in  the  air,  as 
I  have  said  before,  speaking  of  magic,  why 
may  he  not  far  easier  thicken  and  obscure 
so  the  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of 
any  other  man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  through 
the  same  to  see  them  ?  But  the  third  way 
of  their  coming  to  their  conventions  is  that 
wherein  I  think  them  deluded ;  for  some  of 
them  saith  that,  being  transformed  in  thu 
likeness  of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  will 
come  and  pierce  through  whatsoever  house 
or  church,  though  all  ordinary  passages  be 
closed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  air  may  enter 
in  at.  And  some  saith  ttiat  their  bodies  lying 
still,  as  in  an  ecstaoy,  their  spirits  will  be 
ravished  out  of  their  bodies  and  carried  to 
such  places;  and  for  verifying  thereof  will 
give  evident  tokens,  as  well  by  witnesses  that 
have  scQn  their  body  lying  senseless  in  the 
mean  time,  as  by  naming  persons  whom  with 
they  met,  and  giving  tokens  what  purpose 
was  against  them,  whom  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  known;  for  this  form  of 
journeying  they  affirm  to  use  most  when 
they  are  transported  from  one  country  to 
another. 
Voemonologie, 
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born  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  1574 ;  becanie 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  1627 ;  was  translated  to 
Norwich,  1641 ;  and  died  1656.  Ilis  Works, 
now  first  collected,  with  some  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Suflferings,  written  by  himself,  etc., 
new  edition  (by  the  Rev.  Peter  Ilall),  wa« 
published,  Oxford,  1837-9,  12  vols.  8vo, 

"  A  writer  as  distinf^ished  in  worku  of  pmcti- 
oal  piety  was  H&II.  His  Art  of  Divine  Meditik- 
tion.  his  Contemplations,  and  indeeii  mnnj  uf  bi< 
writings,  remind  as  frequently  of  [Jeremy]  Tay- 
lor.   Both  had  ei^aally  pioas  and  derotioiud  tei^ 
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Ost   TBS    IlfPOCHIH, 

An  hypocrite  in  the  worst  kind  of  plnyer, 
by  MO  much  thut  be  auu  the  hettcr  pnrt) 
vhioh  hiith  ftliruye  two  fucoa,  ofttimes  two 
bearM ;  thnt  can  compose  his  forehciul  to 
aadnem  and  f;riiTity,  white  he  bids  hiM  hon^rt 
be  wanton  and  CHrolesn  within,  and,  in  tho 
menn  time,  laughs  within  himselT  to  think 
bow  fliTiooihly  he  hath  coxencd  tho  beholder. 
In  whose  Hitent  fi«ce  are  trritten  the  chur- 
■otera  of  religion,  which  his  ton<;ue  nod  (leit- 
turea  pronouni^,  but  his  hands  recant.  Thut 
hath  a  clear  fuce  and  Rarinent,  with  a  foul 
■onl ;  whoite  nioutli  l>elie«  his  heart,  and  his 
fin(!GrB  bely  his  mouth.  Walking  early  up 
into  the  city,  he  turn*  into  the  great  churuh, 
nnd  salutes  one  of  the  pillars  on  one  knee, 
worghippinH  thikt  Oud  whieh  at  hnine  hn 
CAren  not  for,  while  his  eye  is  filed  nn  Komu 
wind'iw  or  some  pnssenffcr,  and  his  heart 
knows  not  whither  his  lips  go-  IIu  rises, 
knd  lookin;;  alioat  with  admiration,  com- 
plains of  our  frozen  charity,  commends  the 
mncienL  At  church  he  will  evur  sit  where 
he  may  be  seen  licit,  and  in  the  laidst  of  the 
■ermnn  pulls  out  hia  tables  in  haste,  as  if  he 
fearrtd  to   lose  that   note ;   whnn  he  writes 


omitted  quntntion,  and  folds  the  leafos  ifhe 
bail  found  it,  and  asks  aloud  the  nnitie  of 
the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he  pub- 
licly salutes,  thanks,  prniseB  in  an  honost 
mouth.  He  can  command  tears  whea  he 
Bpeiiks  of  his  yuulh,  indeed,  because  it  is 
past,  not  liecause  it  was  siniul ;  himself  is 
now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.  All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  dRtcstntion, 
whilo  he  loves  and  hides  his  darling  in  his 
bosom :  all  his  spcei;h  returns  to  himself,  and 
B»ery  concurrent  draws  in  a  story  to  his 
own  praise.  When  he  should  giTe,  he  looks 
•bout  bim,  and  sitys.  Who  sees  mcT  No 
alms  nor  prayers  fall  from  him  without  a 
witness  [  belike  lest  Ood  should  deny  that  he 
hath  received  them  ;  and  when  he  h'nih  done 
{leat  the  world  should  not  know  it),  hi*  own 
mouth  U  bis  trumpet  to  proclaim  iL     With 


the  suporfluity  of  bia  usury  he  builds  an 
hospital,  and  harliours  them  whom  hia  ex- 
tortion hath  spoiled:  so  when  he  mnkep 
many  beggars,  he  keeps  s^imo.  lie  turneth 
all  gnats  into  cnmels,  and  cares  not  to  undo 
the  world  for  a  circumstance.  Flesh  on  a 
Fridny  is  more  abominable  to  htm  than  his 
neighbour's  bed ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  un- 
cover at  the  niimc  of  Josus  than  to  swear  by 
the  name  of  God. 

When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he 
begs  a  copy,  nnd  persnades  the  prenB.  Thera 


greets  his  friend  in  the  street  with  a  clea 
counlonance,  so  fitst  aclosure,  thut  the  other 
thinks  he  reads  his  heart  in  his  face:  and 
shnkps  hands  with  an  indefinite  invitaCinn 
of— When  will  you  como?  and  when  hia 
back  is  turned,  joys  that  he  is  en  welt  rid  of  a 
guest  -,  yet  if  that  guest  visit  him  unfcared, 
he  counterfeils  a  smiling  webTjine,  and  ex- 
cuses his  cheer,  when  cl'isely  ho  frowns  on 
his  wife  for  too  much.  He  shows  well,  and 
says  well,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he 
hath.  In  brief,  he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the 
neighbour's  diseaso,  the  bl»t  of  goodness,  a 
rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the  [Hippy  in  a 
cornfield,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a  great 
snuff,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill ;  an  angel 
abroiul.  a  devil  at  home;  noil  worse  when 
ao  angel  than  when  a  devil. 


0«  ■ 


His 


IT  for  his  mind :  and. 


therefore,  he  is  fain  to  miike  himself  r 
in  other's  aGTairs,  yet  ever  in  pretence  of 
love.  No  news  can  stir  but  by  his  door; 
neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
nut  tell.  What  etery  man  ventures  in  a 
Guiana  voyage,  and  what  thev  gained,  ha 
knows  to  a  hair.  Whether  llollnnd  will 
have  pence  ho  knows ;  and  on  what  con- 
ditions, and  with  what  success,  ia  inniilinr 
to  him,  ere  it  be  concluded.  No  post  can 
pass  him  without  a  question;  and  rathcf 
than  he  will  lose  the  news,  ho  ridon  back 
with  bin 
and  then  t( 
plies  the  wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence, 
and  makes  up  a  perfect  tale ;  wherewith  be 
so  fauunteib  the  patient  auditor,  that,  after 
many  eicuscs.  ho  ia  foin  to  endure  rather 

away,  tiian  the  tediousnens  of  an  imperti- 
nent dipcourse.  Ills  speech  is  oft  broken 
off  with  a  succession  of  long  parentheses, 
wbi.'h  bo  ever  von's  to  fill  up  ere  tho  con- 
clusion }  and  perhaps  would  elTect  it,  if  the 
other's    ear   were    as   uoweariable    as    bis 
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tongue.  If  he  see  but  two  men  talk,  and 
read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs  to  thoin, 
and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers 
to  tell,  since  he  may  not  hear,  i/ronders; 
and  then  falls  upon  the  report  of  the  Scot- 
tish mine,  or  of  the  great  fi»h  taken  up  at 
Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames: 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is 
hardly  intreated  silence.  lie  undertakes  as 
much  as  he  performs  little.  This  man  will 
thrust  himself  forward  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
way  he  knows  not ;  and  calls  at  his  neigh- 
bour's window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  at  work.  The  market  hath  no  com- 
modity which  he  prizcth  not,  and  which  the 
next  table  shall  not  hear  recited.  Uis 
tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samson's  foxes, 
carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set  the 
whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame,  llim- 
self  l)egins  tiible-talk  of  his  neighbour  at 
another's  board,  to  whom  he  bears  the  first 
news,  and  adjures  him  to  conceal  the  re- 
porter: whose  choleric  answer  ho  returns 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edi- 
tion: so,  as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of 
unwilling  mastiffs,  he  claps  each  on  the  side 
apart,  and  provokes  them  to  an  eager  con- 
flict. There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rash, 
suspicious,  dilatory.  His  ears  are  long,  and 
his  eyes  quick,  but  most  of  all  to  imperfec- 
tions; which,  as  he  easily  sees,  so  he  in- 
creases with  intermeddling. 

He  harbours  another  man's  servant ;  and 
amidst  his  entertainment,  asks  what  fare  is 
usual  at  home,  what  hours  are  kept,  what 
talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  nis  mas- 
ter's disposition  is,  what  his  government, 
what  his  guests ;  and  when  he  hath,  by 
curious  inquiries,  extracted  all  the  juice  and 
spirit  of  hoped  intelligence,  turns  him  off 
whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a  new.  He 
hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulness, 
unfit  for  men  oi*  spirit;  and  loves  to  change 
his  work  and  his  place:  neither  yet  can  he 
be  so  soon  weary  of  any  place,  as  every  place 
is  weary  of  him  ;  for,  as  he  sets  himself  on 
work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred ;  and 
look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many 
enemies:  neither  is  it  possible  that  any 
should  not  hate  him,  but  who  know  him 
not.  So  then,  he  labours  without  thanks, 
talks  without  credit,  lives  without  love,  dies 
without  tears,  without  pity — save  that  some 
Bay,  *  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 


ROBERT    BURTON 

was  born  at  Lindley,  Leicestershire,  1576, 
and  died  January  25,  1639-40. 


Burton  was  the  author  of  the  famous  An- 
atomy of  Melancholy,  Oxford,  1621,  4to. 

**  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he  said, 
wag  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  [Dr.  John- 
eon]  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished 
to  rise." — Bomu^Wm  Life  of  Dr.  Jnhniton^  year  177 L 

"  He  composed  this  book  with  a  view  of  reliev- 
ing his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh  but 
going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry 
of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him 
iuto  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  over- 
come with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervalf 
of  his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fa- 
cetious companions  in  the  university." — Qbah- 
OBR :  Biog,  Jliat.  of  England, 

Melancholy  and  Contemplation. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  fa- 
miliar with  melancholy,  and  gently  brings 
on,  like  a  siren,  a  shooing-horn,  or  some 
sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  a  primary 
cause  Piso  calls  it;  most  pleasant  it  is  at 
first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie 
in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers ; 
to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt 
wood  and  water,  by  a  brook-side ;  to  medi- 
tate upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant 
subject,  which  shall  afiect  them  most;  "ama- 
bilis  insania,'^  and  *'  mentis  gratissimus  ei^ 
ror.''  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so 
to  melancholise,  and  build  castles  in  the  air; 
to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose 
and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.  **i)landa  guidem 
ab  initio,"  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and 
meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  sometimes, 
present y  pasty  or  to  come^  as  R basis  speaks. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they 
could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  witliout 
sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  contem- 
plations and  fantastical  meditations,  which 
are  like  unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly 
be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt. 
So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  neces- 
sary business ;  they  cannot  address  them- 
selves to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or 
employment:  these  fantastical  and  bewitch- 
ing thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  ur- 
gently, HO  continually  set  upon,  creep  in, 
insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and 
detain  them ;  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about 
their  more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or 
extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholising,  and  carried  along  as  he 
(they  say)  that  is  led  about  an  heath,  with 
a  puck  in  the  night  They  run  earnestly  on 
in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous 
melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or 
willingly  refrain,  or  easily  leave  off  winding 
and  unwinding  themselves,  tis  eo  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  un- 
til at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden. 


GEORGE  SANDYS. 


ttj  aome  bnd  object ;  nnd  they,  being  now 
hnbituated  to  bui:Ii  Tain  tneditaCioriB  and  sol- 
itary pincea,  can  endure  no  compnny,  can 
ritminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  dis- 
tastefkil  subjectt.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion, 
"  subrustlcus  pudor,"  diioontcnt,  caree,  and 
weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment; nnd  the;  can  tliinit  of  nothing  else; 
continually  suBpectini;,  no  sooner  are  their 
eyes  open  but  this  inrcrnnl  pingiie  of  mehm- 
choty  seiieth  on  them,  and  tei'rilics  their 
fouls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to 
their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid ; 
"  hnret  lateri  lethalis  nrundo;"  they  may 
not  he  rid  of  it;  they  cannot  resist.  I  mny 
not  deny  but  there  is  sumo  proGtable  medi- 
tation, contemplation,  nnd  kind  of  solitari- 
ness to  be  embraced  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  commended  (Fiierom,  Chrysostome, 
Cyprian.  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Pe- 
trarch, Erasmas,  Stella,  and  others  so  much 
magnify  in  their  books) ;  a  paradiiie.  a  heaven 
on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the 
body  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  these 
old  monks  used  it  to  divine  contemplation  ; 
as  SimuluB,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time, 
Dioclesian,  the  emperor,  retired  themselves, 
Ic.  tn  that  sense,  '' Vatia  solus  scit  yivere," 
which  the  Riimans  were  wont  to  say  when 
they  commended  a  country  life  ;  or  to  the 
bettering  of  their  knowledge,  ns  Democritus, 
Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers 
have  ever  done,  to  sequester  them^lves  from 
the  tuoiultoous  world ;  or  ns  in  Pliny's  Villa 
Laurentana,  Tully'sTusculu,  Jovius's  study, 
that  they  might  better  "vacare  etudiis  et 
Deo."  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  lealous 
innovators  were  nut  so  well  advixed  in  that 
general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious 
bouse:!,  promiw-'uously  to  fling  down  all. 
They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross 
abuses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such 
inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved 
*nd  ravaged  against  those  fair  buildings  and 
everlasting  monuments  of  our  furefathera' 
devotion,  oonsecratcd  to  pious  uses. 
Aaatamy  of  Xelanehoti/. 


GEORGE  SANDYS, 
seventh  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  bon. 
in  1577  ;  became  a  itreat  traveller;  was  for 
some  time  in  Virginia  as  Treasurer  for  the 
English  colony,  and  completed  his  excellent 
translation  of  the  Metamorphosc-s  of  Ovid 
on  the  banks  of  the  James ;  returned  to 
EnKhind,  and  died  there  1643. 

He  published  A  Relation  of  a  Journey 
bejcun  A.D.  1610;  Four  Bookes,  conbuning 
a  Dewiription  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of 
Egypt,  of  lfa«  Holy  I«nd,  of  the  remote 


Parts  of  Italy,  and  Islands  adjoining,  Lond., 
1615,  fol. 

"Tha  duoriptioni  >nd  draughts  of  oar  learned, 
Hgaoioui  oountrjoinn,  Mr.  Sandj-i.  reapeoting  lh« 
remarkable  plaoea  in  and  about  Jeruaalem,  inuit 
ba  DO  know  led  gad  lo  fiiiihful  and  iierfuol  that  thoy 
leira  vary  Iiltl«  U>  be  added  by  aflcr-oonieri,  and 
nothing  to  ba  carreoted."— MAUKnREli.:  Joamey 
/rojn  Alrppa  lo  Jiru.aUm,  Olf.,  1703,  BfO,  p.  68, 

We  give  an  extract  from  Sandvs's  dedlco- 


MoDssN  Statu  07  AsciiNT  CoiTKTaiBS. 

The  pnrts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  re- 
nowned countries  and  kingdoms;  once  the 
seats  of  most  glnrious  and  triumphant  em- 
pires; the  theatres  of  valour  and  heroical 
actions;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
rvliuitics',  the  places  where  Nature  hatb  pro- 
duced her  wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  invented  and  perfected; 
where  windom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility 
have  been  planted,  have  flourished  ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own 
commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  in* 
spired  bis  prophets,  sent  angels  lo  conversa 
with  men  ;  obove  all,  where  the  Son  of  Ood 
descended  lo  become  man ;  where  he  honoured 
the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought 
the  works  of  «>ur  redemption,  triumphed 
over  death,  and  a.fcended  into  glory  ;  which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for 
their  happy  estate,  are  now,  through  vice 
and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
Hpectai:lcs  of  extreme  misery;  the  wild 
leasts  of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon 
them,  nnd  rooted  out  nil  civility,  and  the 
pride  of  a  stern  and  barbarous  tyrant  pos- 
sessing the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion. Who,  aimin;;  only  at  the  height  of 
greatness  nnd  sensuality,  hatb  in  tract  of 
time  reduced  so  great  and  goodly  a  part  of 
the  world  to  that  lamentable  distress  and 
servitude,  under  which  (to  the  astonishment 
of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now  faints 
and   groaneth.      Thone   rich   lunils   at   this 

E resent  remain  waste  and  overgrown  with 
ushes,  receplaclea  of  wild  beasts,  of  tiiieves 
and  murderers;  large  territories  dispeopled 
or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly  cities  made  des- 
olate; sumptuous  buildings  become  ruini; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted  or  prosti- 
tuted to  impiety;  true  religion  discounte- 
nanced and  oppressed;  all  nobility  extin- 
guished; no  ti^lit  of  learning  permitted, 
nor  virtue  cherished  ;  violence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security 
except  to  an  abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on 
poverty;  wbichcalamitiesof  theirs,  so  great 
and  deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  threatening  ioBtructiuiu.     For  Bi 
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wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw 
of  their  present  condition,  but,  so  far  as  con- 
venience might  permit,  presented  a  brief 
view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  an- 
tiquities of  those  peoples  and  countries ; 
thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  frail tj 
of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatever  is 
worldly,  and  nssunince  that,  as  there  is 
nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection. 


SAMUEL  PURCHAS,   D.D., 

born  1577,  died  1628,  gained  well-deserved 
fame  by  his  collections  of  Voyages,  viz. : 
Ilaklvytvs  Posthumus,  or  Pvrchas  his  Pil- 
grimes,  contJiyning  a  Ilistonr  of  the  World, 
in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  Travells,  by 
Englishmen  and  others,  Lond.,  1625-6,  5 
vols.  fol. 

"  IIo  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio:  yet  the  whole 
collection  is  vcrj  valuable,  as  having  preserved 
many  considerable  voyages  that  might  otherwise 
have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has  thrown 
all  that  came  to  hand  to  fill  up  so  many  volumes, 
and  is  excessive  full  of  his  own  notions  and  of 
mean  quibbling  and  playing  words:  yet  for  such 
as  can  make  choice  of  the  best,  the  collection  is 
very  valuable." — Expian.  Cat,  of  Vtnf.  prfJLced  to 
ChurchilCf  Coliec.f  atcribed  to  John  Locke, 

On  the  Sea. 

Ah  Ood  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land 
into  one  glol)e,  so  their  joint  combination 
and  mutual  assistance  is  necessary  to  secu- 
lar happiness  and  glory.  The  sea  covereth 
one-half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof 
God  set  him  in  posnession  when  he  said, 
*'  Replenish  the  earth  and  su]>due  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
.  .  .  Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his 
inheritance,  if  the  art  of  navigation  did  not 
enable  him  to  manage  this  untamed  beast, 
and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and  saddle 
of  his  shipping  to  make  him  serviceable. 
Now  for  the  services  of  the  sea,  they  are  in- 
numerable: it  is  the  great  purveyor  of  the 
world's  commodities  to  our  use;  conveyer 
of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by  traflSck, 
of  all  nations:  it  presents  the  eye  with 
diversified  colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it 
wore,  with  rich  brooches,  adorned  with 
various  islands.  It  is  an  open  field  for 
merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched  field  for 
the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war;  yields 
diversity  offish  and  fowl  for  diet;  materials 
for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for 
medicines,  pearls  and  other  jewels  for  orna- 
ment; amber  and  arabergrise  for  delight; 


"  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep"  foi 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use, 
multiplicity  of  natures  for  contemplation, 
diversity  of  accidents  for  admiration,  com- 
pendiousness  to  the  way,  to  full  bodies 
nealthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth 
fertile  moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant 
meeting,  to  weary  persons  delightful  re- 
freshing, to  studious  and  religious  minds  a 
map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temperance, 
exercise  of  continence;  school  of  prayer, 
meditation,  devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge 
to  the  distressed,  portiigo  to  the  merchant, 
passage  to  the  traveller,  customs  to  the 
prince,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  to  the  earth ; 
It  hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise 
the  sins,  to  exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen ; 
manifold  afifections  in  itself,  to  affect  and 
stupefy  the  subtlest  philosopher;  sustaineth 
movable  fortresses  for  the  soldier;  main- 
taineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence 
and  watery  garrison  to  guard  the  state; 
entertains  the  sun  with  vapours,  the  moon 
with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also  with  a 
natural  looking-glass,  tlie  sky  with  clouds, 
the  air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  with 
suppleness,  the  rivers  with  tides,  triie  hills 
with  moisture,  the  valleys  with  fertility; 
con  taineth  most  diversified  matter  for  me- 
teors, most  multiform  shapes,  most  varions, 
numerous  kinds,  most  immense,  diflfurmed, 
deformed,  unformed  monsters;  once  (for 
why  should  I  longer  detain  yon  ?)  the  sea 
yields  action  to  the  body,  meditation  to  the 
mind,  the  M'orld  to  the  world,  all  parts 
thereof  to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts, 
navigation. 
IHlgrimes. 

LORD   ED^A^ARD   HERBERT, 

of  Cherbury,  born  1581,  and  died  1648. 
among  other  productions  gave  to  the  world 
a  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Ile&ry 
VIIL  of 'England,  Lond.,  1649,  ful. 

*'  Has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  his- 
tories in  the  Enp^llBb  Inngnage ;  but  there  is  not 
in  it  that  perfect  candour  which  one  would  wish, 
or  expect  to  see.  in  so  celebrated  an  historian.  He 
has  given  us  a  mneh  justor  portrait  of  himself 
than  he  has  of  Henry.  He  npiioars  to  have  laid 
open  every  foible  or  defect  in  nis  own  character, 
but  bos  cnH  the  monstrous  vices  of  that  monstmus 
tyrant  int^  shade,  and  has  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantaji^e  his  gallantry,  mnKnificence.  and  gener- 
osity."— Q  RANG  BR  :   ftiog.  Ui'tt.  of  Eng, 

Sir  Thomas   Morris  Resignation  of  tdi 

Great  Seal. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged 
of  his  place  (which  he  bad  held  two  year? 
and  a  half)  did  at  length  by  the  king^s'good 


SIR    THOMAS   OVERBURT. 


pie  whereof  being 
on  to  apeiik  more 
purCiculnrlT  of  liini.  Sir  Thomna  More,  a 
)>ereoD  of  itbarp  wit,  anil  enUued  besidea  with 
excellent  pnrts  of  learning  (oa  hia  worka 
miiy  teatifj),  was  jet  (out  iif  I  know  not 
what  natural  fncetiousneMs')  given  ao  much 
to  jesting  that  it  detrncCed  no  little  Frora  the 
gravity  und  importnnue  uf  his  pliicc,  which, 
thOi];(h  Kanorally  noUsl  and  dialiked,  I  do 
not  think  waa  enough  to  make  him  givii  it 
over  in  that  merriment  we  shall  lind  nnon, 
nr  retire  to  a  private  life.  Neither  can  I 
Itclieve  him  ho  much  addicted  to  hia  private 
opinions  OH  tn  detent  all  other  governmcnta 
)>;  his  own  Utopia,  so  that  it  ia  probable 
■ome  vehement  desire  to  follow  his  book,  or 
Mcret  offence  taken  against  some  neraon  or 
matter  (araimg  which  perchance  the  kinp's 
new  intended  marriajze,  or  the  like,  might  be 
accounted)  occoaioned  thia  strange  counsel ; 
though  yet  I  find  no  reaioa  pretended  for  it 
but  inBrmityand  want  uf  health.  Our  king 
hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  f^iving  it, 
ti)|:ether  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  to 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower 
House.  Sir  Thomas  More,  without  acquaint- 
ing anyl)ody  with  what  he  had  done,  repairs 
to  his  lainily  at  Chelsea,  where,  after  a  masa 
celebrated  the  next  day  in  the  church,  he 
oarae  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  (an  offiue  formerly  done  hy  one  of  his 
gentlemen),  and  aays,  "Madam,  my  lord  ia 
gone."  But  she  thinking  this  at  first  to  be 
Gut  one  of  hia  jests,  was  little  moved,  till  he 
told  her  ladly,  he  had  given  up  the  };rcat 
seat ;  whereupon  iihe  speaking  some  pivasion- 
nte  Wiirdo,  he  called  his  daujihters  then  pres- 
ent to  nee  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault 
ahout  thtfir  mothcr'a  dressing;  but  they 
after  search  after  search  saying  they  could 
find  nime,  he  replied,  ''  Do  you  not  perceive 
Uiat  your  mother's  nose  staiideth  somewhat 
awryV" — of  which  jeer  the  provoked   lady 

rsge.  Shortly  after  he  acquainted  his  ser- 
vants with  what  he  had  <ione,  diamiasing 
them  also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other 
Kreat  personages,  to  whom  he  hod  recom- 
mended thcia.  For  his  fuol,  he  bestijwcd 
him  on  the  lord  major  duriti;;  his  office,  and 
afterwarda  on  his  successors  in  that  charge. 
And  now  coming  to  himself,  he  began  to 
e-'inaider  how  much  he  had  Icl^,  and  finding 
that  it  wan  not  above  one  hundred  pounda 
yearly  in  lands,  besides  some  money,  he  ad- 
vised with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together. 
Bat  the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not 
what  to  reply,  or  indeed  buw  to  take  these 
jnta)  remaining  astoniahed,  he  aays,  "Wo 
will  begin  wi^  the  slender  diet  of  the  stu- 
deuti  of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not  bold 
out,  we  will  take  anob  commons  u  thcj  have 


at  Oxford  i  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  no* 
stretch  to  maintain,  f  >r  our  last  refuge  we 
will  go  a-begging,  and  at  every  man's  door 
sing  together  a  Salvt  Regiita  to  get  alms." 
But  these  jeata  were  thought  to  have  in 
tliem  more  levity  than  Co  be  taken  every- 
where fur  current;  ho  might  have  quitted 
his  dignity  without  using  aucb  sarcasms, 
and  be  taken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and 
quiet  life.'without  making  them  or  himself 
contemptible,  And  certainly  whatsoever  be 
intended  hereby,  his  family  so  little  under- 
stood hia  meaning  that  tfiej  needed  some 
more  aerious  inatrnctiona.  So  that  I  cannot 
persuade  mjaelf  for  all  this  talk,  that  no  ex- 
cellent a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to 
give  his  fiiiuily  that  sober  account  of  his 
relinquishing  this  pitice  which  I  find  be  did 
to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  Erasmus,  and 
other 


SIR  THOMAS   OVERBURY, 
born  1581,  became  a  companion  of  the  Earl 

of  Somersi't,  and  for  opposing  hia  marriage 
with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower  in  lGi3.  See  the  Great  Oyer  of 
Poisoning;  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
set for  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  in  the  Tiiwer  of  London,  and  various 
matters  connected  therewith,  from  conlem- 

torary  MSS.,  by  Andrew  Amos,  Lond., 
846,  Hvo.  Of  Overbury'a  works,  the  beat 
known  is  entitled  A  Wife,  now  t!ie  Wlddow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbvrye  ;  Being  a  moat  ex- 
quisite and  singular  Poem  of  the  Choice  of  a 
Wife;  Wherevnto  are  added  many  witty 
Charactera,  and  conceited  Newes,  written  by 
himaelfe  and  other  learned  Qentlemen  hu 
Frieods,  Lond.,  1614,  4to,  second  edition. 

"Tha  ehknctari,  thongb  nXbtj  too  sntithftlnl 
ID  their  at^le,  are  drswa  with  a  tnsaterlj  band, 
and  Are  evidently  the  rnsali  of  parsoDnl  ubiervs- 
tiOD."— USAKS ;  Shal:,pfar,  aid  \U  Tina,  L 
ilD. 

Tni  Ti!JK7«. 

A  tinker  ia  a  moveable,  for  he  hath  no 
abiding  in  one  place  ;  by  hia  miitlon  be  gath- 
ers lieot,  thence  his  choierio  nature.  lie 
seems  l»  he  very  devout,  for  his  life  ia  a 
continual  pilgrimage;  and  Homctiincs  in  hu- 
mility goes  baref  wt,  therein  making  neoas- 
sily  a  virtue.  His  house  is  as  ancient  as 
Tubal  Cain'a,  and  ao  ia  a  rcnegaile  by  an- 
tiquity ;  yet  he  proves  hiiUBelf  n  gallant,  for 
he  carries  all  hie  wealth  upon  hia  l>ack:  or 
a  philosopher,  for  lie  bears  nil  his  substanca 
about  him.  From  hia  art  was  musio  Hrst  in- 
vented, and  therefore  is  he  always  furnished 
with  a  song,  to  which  bia  baminor  keeping 
tune,  proves  that  ho  was  the  first  fuunder  of 
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the  kcttle-druin.  Note^  that  where  the  best 
ale  is,  there  stands  his  music  most  upon 
crotchets.  The  companion  of  his  travels  is 
some  foul,  sun-burnt  qiiean  ;  that,  since  the 
terrible  statute,  recanted  gipsyism,  and  is 
turned  pedlaress.  So  marches  he  all  over 
£nglnna  with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  con- 
versation is  irreproveable,  iPor  he  is  ever 
mending.  He  observes  truly  the  statutes, 
and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg,  in 
which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in  spite 
of  whips  or  imprisonment;  and  so  strong 
an  enemy  to  idleness,  that  in  mending  one 
hole  he  had  rather  make  thrt^e  than  want 
work  ;  and  when  he  hath  done  he  throws  the 
wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  lie  em- 
braceth,  naturally,  ancient  customs,  convers- 
ing in  open  fields  and  lowly  cottases;  if  he 
visit  cities  or  towns,  'tis  but  to  deal  upon  the 
imperfections  of  our  weaker  vessels.  His 
tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in 
every  place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the 
door,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Some  would  take 
him  to  bo  a  coward,  but,  believe  it,  he  is  a 
lad  of  mettle;  his  valour  is  commonly  three 
or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  off.  He  is  very  provi- 
dent, for  he  will  tight  with  but  one  at  once, 
and  then  also  he  had  rather  submit  than 
be  counted  obstinate.  To  conclude,  if  he 
'•cape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a  beggar. 
Characters. 

A  Franklin. 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  Eng- 
land, though  his  inside  may  give  arms  (with 
the  best  gentleman)  and  never  fee  the  herald. 
There  is  no  truer  servant  in  the  house  than 
himself.  Though  he  be  ma'iter,  he  says  not 
to  his  servants,  go  to  field,  ))ut,  let  us  go ;  and 
with  his  own  eye  doth  fatten  his  flock,  and  set 
forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.  He  is 
taught  by  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little ; 
his  own  fold  yields  him  both  food  and  rai- 
ment; he  is  pleased  with  any  nourishment 
Qod  sends,  whilst  curious  gluttony  ransacks, 
as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  to 
feed  the  riot  of  one  meal.  He  is  never 
known  to  go  to  law ;  understanding  to  be 
law-bound  among  men,  is  like  to  be  hide- 
bound among  his  beasts;  they  thrive  not 
under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  as  un- 
quiotly  as  if  their  pillows  were  stuffed  with 
lawyers'  pen-knives.  When  he  builds,  no 
poor  tenant's  cottage  hinders  his  prospect ; 
they  are,  indeed,  his  alms-houses,  though 
there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  superscrip- 
tion. He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he 
hunts  the  badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs ; 
nor  uses  he  any  cruelty,  but  when  he  hunts 
the  hare ;  nor  subtlety,  bat  when  be  settetb 


snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pitfalls  for  the  black- 
bird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  the  month 
of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  shears 
his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honest  pastime, 
and  thinks  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  any- 
thing bruised,  or  the  worse  for  it,  though 
the  country  hvsses  dance  in  the  church-yard 
after  even-song.  Kock-Monday,  and  the 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful 
catches  on  Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed- 
cake, these  he  yearly  keeps,  yet  holds  them 
no  relics  of  Popery.  He  is  not  80  inquis* 
itive  after  news  derived  from  the  privy-closet, 
when  the  finding  an  eyry  of  hawks  in  his 
own  ground,  or  the  foaling  of  a  colt  come  of 
a  good  strain,  are  tidings  more  pleasant  and 
more  profitable.  He  is  lonl  paramount 
within  himself,  though  he  hold  by  never  so 
mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly 
(though  he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  regaril 
he  leaves  him  not  liable  to  a  covetoas  guar- 
dian. Lastly,  to  end  him,  he  cares  not  when 
his  end  comes :  he  needs  not  fear  his  audit, 
for  his  quietus  is  in  heaven. 
Chara<:ters. 


JOHN   HALES, 

a  famous  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
styled  from  his  learning  "  The  Ever-A^emo^ 
able,"  was  born  1584,  and  died  1655. 

"He  had  read  more  and  carried  more  about 
him,  in  his  excollcnt  memory,  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  lie  was  ono  of  the  leart  men  in  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  greatest  toholani  in  Ettrope." 
— Lord  CiurendoM. 

Of   Inquiry    and    Private  Judgment   ra 

liELIQION. 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to 
know  the  reason  why  men  are  so  generally 
willing,  in  point  of  religion,  to  cast  them- 
selves into  other  men's  arms,  and,  leaving 
their  own  reason,  rely  so  much  upon  another 
man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason 
better  than  our  own?  Indeed,  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  we  account  it  a  vice, 
a  part  of  envy,  to  think  another  man's  go<  ds, 
or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better  than 
our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner 
than  other  men's.  Let  us  not  mistake  ou^ 
selves:  to  contemn  the  advice  and  help 
others,  in  love  and  admiration  to  our  own 
conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace  other  men's, 
this  is  the  foul  vice  of  pride;  on  the  con- 
trary, thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of 
others,  to  give  it  its  due,  and  ingenuously  to 
prefer  it  before  our  own  if  it  desene  it,  this 
18  that  gracious  virtue  of  modesty  ;  but  alto- 
gether to  mistrust  and  relinquish  our  own 
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faCDltiec,  and  commend  oursslvea  to  others, 
this  is  notbins  but  poverCj  of  spirit  and  in- 
dlBCretion.  1  will  not  forhear  to  open  unto 
yoo  what  I  oonceive  to  ba  the  cnuaea  of  this 
ao  general  an  error  amongst  men.  ...  To 
return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  reTuta- 
tion  of  thiA  gross  neglout  in  men  of  thoir 
awn  reason,  ami  cn-itlng  themselves  upon 
other   wit«.     [lath  Ood  f^iven   tou  eyes  to 


nnd  legn  to  support  rou,  that  so  your- 
raight  lie  still  or  sleep,  and  require 
ofother  men's  eyes  and  legs?    That 


seUas  might  lie  still  i 
the 


faculty  of  reason  ithioli  is  in  every 
you,  even  in  the  me.inest  that  hears  mo  this 
day,  next  to  the  help  of  God,  is  your  eyes 
to  direct  you,  and  your  legii  to  support  yoti, 
in  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity; 
you  may  no  mora  refuse  or  neglect  tlie  use 
of  it,  and  rest  yourselves  upon  the  use  of 
Other  men's  reason,  than  neglect  your  own- 
ftnd  call  for  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and 
legs.  The  man  in  the  go^'pel.  who  had 
bought  a  farm,  excuses  himself  from  goine 
to  the  marriage-supper,  because  himseir 
would  go  and  see  it:  hut  we  have  taken  an 
easier  ooume ;  wa  can  buy  our  farm,  and  go 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our 
pains  to  see  it ;  wo  profess  oursoives  to  have 
made  a  groat  purchase  of  heavenly  doctrine, 


Helves,  hut  trust  to  other  tuon'«  eyes,  and 
our  survcyoni :  and  wot  you  to  what  end  7 
I  know  not,  except  it  be  that  so  we  may 
with  the  better  leisure  go  to  the  marria^re- 
■upper-,  that,  with  llaman,  we  may  the 
more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  provided 
fur  US ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  hetiike 
ODraeires  to  our  pleiksures,  to  our  profits,  to 
our  trades,  to  our  prcfennenls  and  ambition. 
.  .  .  Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we 
Abuse  ouMclves  when  we  thus  neglect  our 
own  knowledge,  and  securely  haxard  our- 
selves upon  others'  skill?  Qive  me  leave, 
then,  to  shnw  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it, 
and  to  report  to  you  what  I  find  in  Seneca 
the  philosopher  recorded  of  n  gentlemah  in 
Rome,  who,  being  purely  ignorant,  yet 
f^reatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  procured 
himself  many  servants,  of  whom  some  he 
caused  to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators, 
nonie  the  historians,  some  the  philosophers, 
and,  in  a  Strang  kind  of  fancy,  all  their 
learning  he  verily  thought  to  he  his  own, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  he  knew  all  that 
his  servants  understood ;  yea,  he  grew  to 
that  height  of  madness  in  this  kind,  that, 
being  weak  in  body  and  diseased  in  his  feet, 
he  provided  himself  of  wrestlers  and  runners, 
kna  proclaimed  games  and  raoes,  and  per- 
formed thera  by  his  servants ;  still  applaud- 
ing himaelf,  as  if  himself  bad  done  them. 
Beloved,  jov  aro  this  man:  when  you 
tiegl«ct  to  try  the  spirita,  to  study  the  meoDS 


of  salvation  yourselves,  but  content  your- 
selves to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose 
yourselves  altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowl- 
edge of  us  that  are  your  teachers,  what  is 
this  in  a  manner  hut  to  account  with  your- 
selves, that  our  knowledge  is  yours,  that 
you  know  all  that  we  know,  wao  are  but 
your  servants  in  Jesus  Christ? 
Sermon*  \r\  Golden  Remainti. 


JOHN   SELDEN, 

one  of  the  must  learned  men  whom  England 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Salvington,  Sus 
sex,  1534,  occupied  many  important  publio 
posts,  and  died  16^4.  "His  erudite  works 
are  now  known  only  to  scholara  and  anti- 
quaries, but  the  volume  of  his  Table-Talk, 
published  by  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Mil- 
ward,  ''who  had  ol>served  liis  discourses  for 
twenty  years  together,"  Lond.,  1689,  4to, 
and  later  editions,  still  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader. 

"Mr.  ScIJbd  *tu  *  pBTion  whom  no  otiiraol«r 
oao  fljitlor,  or  trsasmit  in  any  fiiproipinns  equal 


>ppe: 


r  from 


would  havt  ibought  b 


I   had 


ush,  Ihst  taa  would  huve  beon  thought  lo  hiiT< 
icon  bred  in  tbo  b«t  oourta,  but  that  big  good  na 
ure,  ebiLritv,  aoJ  iloli^ht  in  doin^  Rood,  nnd  ii 


IS  dying,  he  said  to  Aroh- 


When  Selden 
bishop  Usher : 

"  1  hnve  surveyed  most  of  the  learning 
that  is  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  my  study 
is  Gllcd  with  books  and  manuscripts  [he  bad 
8000  volumes  in  his  library]  on  various  sub- 
jects; but  at  present  I  cannot  reciilloct  any 
pasriage  out  of  all  my  books  and  papem 
whereon  I  cao  rest  my  sonl,  save  this  froni 
the  sacred  Scriptures :  '  The  grace  of  God 
that  hrinixeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodlinesa 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  shmild  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world; 
lo  iking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  t  lie  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jedus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purifv  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  leal- 
ous  of  good  works.'     (Tit.  ii,  14.)" 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Hallam  considered  Sel- 
den's  Table-Talk  to  be  far  superior  to  tb« 
Ann  of  the  Continent ;  and  another  eminent 
authority  thus  speaks  of  Seldau's  volume: 


50  THOMAS  HOBBES. 


*' There  i«  more  weighty  ballion  sense  in  this 
book  than  I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of 


bid  him  kill  me.     With  that  I  began  to  be 
afraid,  and  thuught  he  was  mad.     He  said 


pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.  .  .  .  O  to  have  ^^  ^^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^„^j  therefore  en- 
been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making  x.^^^^^i  ,„«  ^^  •„«  u:.«  <.»».»»k:..^  Ax-  i.»».. 
every  accident  an  outlet  and  a  vehicle  of  wisdom."  ^^^^^^^^  ?»«  ^  ^''^«  him  something  for  he  was 
— Culkridoe:  Lit,  Remain;  ii.  361,  362.  resolved  he  would  ^o  to  nobody  else.  I  per- 
ceiving what  an  opinion  he  had  of  mo,  and 
Evil  Speaking.  that  it  was  only  melancholy  that  troubled 

him,   took    him    in   hand,  warranted    him, 

1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  com-  jf  ^^  ^^^i^j  f^nQ^  „y  directions,  to  cure 
monly,  before  he  is  aware,  makes  himself  j^j^^  j^  ^  ^^^^^  ti,„e.  I  desired  him  to  let 
such  a  one  as  he  speaks  against ;  for  if  he  ^^  y^^  ^i^ne  al)Out  an  hour,  and  then  to  come 
had  ciyihty  or  breeding,  he  would  forbear  ^^^5^ ;  which  he  was  very  willing  to.  In 
such  kind  of  language.  ^        .„        ^        ^  the  mean  time  I  got  a  card,  and  wrapped  it 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words.  An  „  handsome  in  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put 
example  we  have  in  the  old  Lord  of  Sal»^  g^rings  to  the  taffeta;  and  when  he  came, 
bury  who  was  a  great  wise  man.  Stone  had  jj.  ^  Xum  to  hang  about  his  neck; 
called  some  lord  about  court  fool ;  the  lord  ^j^hal  charged  him,  that  he  should  not  diV 
complains,  and  has  Stxjne  whipped  :  Stone  ^^^^^  himself,  neither  with  eating  nor  drink- 
cries,;'  I  might  have  called  my  Lord  of  Salis-  j^^  i,ut  eat  very  little  of  supper,  and  say  his 
bury  fool  often  enough  before  he  would  have  prayers  duly  when  ho  went  to  bed ;  and  I 
had  me  whipped.  made  no  question  but  he  would  be  well  in 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  ^hree  or  four  days.  Within  that  time  I  went 
rather  give  him  good  words,  that  he  may  ^  jj^ner  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  how 
use  YOU  the  better,  if  you  chance  to  fall  into  j^^  ^jj,  h^  gaid  he  was  much  better,  but 
his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did  this  when  he  ^^^  perfectly  well ;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not 
was  dying;  his  confessor  told  him,  to  work  ^^xt  clearly  with  me;  he  had  four  devils  in 
hira  to  repentance,  how  the  devil  tormented  j^i,  ^ead,  and  he  perceived  two  of  them  were 


fessor  reproved  him.      Excuse  me,"  said  the  j  ^^^^^  ^o  doubt  to  get  away  the  other  two 

don,  •*  for  calling  him  so;  I  know  not  into  likewise."     So  I  gave  hira  another  thing  to 

what  hands  I   may  fall ;   and  if  I  happen  ^^^  ^y^^^^  jjjg  n^t      rpj^^.^^  ^        ^^^  ^^ 

into  his,  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  i„  „^  chamber,  and  professed 

for  giving  him  good  words.  1,^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^11  as  ever  he  was  in  his 

TabUrTaXk.  lif^^  ^^^  ^\^  extremely  thank   me  for  the 

IIUMILITT.  great  care  I  had  taken  of  him.     I,  fearing 

1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  lest  he  might  relapse  into  the  like  distemper, 

Eractice,  and  yet  everyl)ody  is  content  to  told  him  that  there  was  none  but  myself 

ear.     The  master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  town 

for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  that  could  cure  the  devils  in  the  head,  and 

the  clergy  for  the  laity.  that  was  Dr.  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prepared), 

2.  There  is  humiliias  qiiasdam  in  vitio.  If  and  wished  him,  if  ever  he  found  himself  ill 
A  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  excel-  in  my  absence,  to  go  to  him,  for  he  could 
lency  and  perfection  that  is  in  himself,  how  cure  his  disease  as  well  as  myself.  The 
can  he  l)e  thankful  to  God,  who  is  the  author  gentleman  lived  many  years,  and  was  never 
of  all  excellency  and  perfection?     Nay,  if  a  troubled  after. 

man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself,         TabU-Talk, 

it  will  render  him  unserviceable  both  to  God  ^^^ 

and  man. 

3.  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  thatde-  rrT^r^kinr  a  cs    xj/^tatairc? 

free,  else  a  man  cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  www  w, 

n  glutt(ms  there  must  l>e  eating,  in  drunken-  born  1588,  and  died  1679.  was  the  author  of 

ness  there  must  l)e  drinking :  it  is  not  the  Human  Nature;  or,  the  Fundamental  Prin- 

cating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking,  that  is  to  ciplesof  Policy  concerning  the  Fiioulties  and 

be  blamed,  but  the  excess.     So  in  pride.  Passions  of  the  Human  Soul,  Lond.,  1050. 

Table-Talk.  12mo,   Leviathan;   or,  the  Matter,  Forme, 

and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  eccleeiasti- 

Devils  in  xni  Head.  call  and  civill,  1C51,  fol.,  and  other  works. 

A  person  of  quality  came  to  my  chamber        „  ^  permanent  foundation  of  hi.  fame  remain. 

in  the   Temple,  and   told    mo    he    had    two  jn  hi«  admirable  style,  which  eecmi  to  he  the  very 

devils   in    his   head   (I   wondered  what   he  pcrfeorion  of  didactic  langnsge.    Short,  clear,  pr». 

meant),  and  just  at  that  time  one  of  them  oise,  pithy,  his  htngunge  never  has  more  than  on* 


SIB   TBOMAS  ELTOT. 


Sttvud  Pnlim.  DiHtrl.  u,  Eicjc.  Bril. 
LlDGBTBR. 

There  U  a  pivaion  that  hnth  no  name ;  hut 
the  sign  oT  it  U  that  dintnrtion  of  the  caun- 
t«nanoe  which  we  c:lI1  luughter,  which  is 
alwnja  joj;  but  whiit  joy,  whnt  we  think, 
■nd  wherein  we  triumph  when  we  laugh,  is 
not  dectiired  by  any.  That  it  oomiBtetli  in 
wit,  or,  ai  thcj  cull  it,  in  tbe  jest,  expert- 
eace  uonruteth  ;  for  men  Inuch  at  mlschnDces 
Knil  iiiiteMncies,  wherein  there  iieth  no  wit 
nor  jest  at  all.  And  TorMmuch  as  the  same 
thing  !■  no  more  ridinulous  when  it  griiwi^th 
■tale  iir  usual,  whatsoever  it  be  that  moTeth 
Inu);liter,  it  mu^t  be  new  and  uneipeuted. 
Men  laugh  ortun  (eapecially  such  as  are 
greedy  of  applnuse  from  sTerythitig  they  do 
well)  at  their  own  actions  performed  nerer 
•o  little  beyond  their  own  cxpcctaliona:  aa 
ftl«a  at  their  own  jests :  and  in  this  onse  it  Is 
manifttst  that  the  passion  of  laughter  pro- 
eoe  leth  rrom  a  sudden  conocpliun  of  some 
ability  in  himself  tliat  lao;;heth.  Also,  men 
tnuch  at  the  inBrmitiet  of  others,  by  oom- 
{Mriaon  wherewitli  their  own  abilities  are 
set  off  and  illustrated.  Also,  men  ]auf>h  at 
jentit.  the  wit  whereof  always  uonsisteth  in 
tite  plejnint  dificorcring  and  conveying  to  our 
inlndt  Home  absurdity  of  another  i  and  in 
this  coAe  also  the  niissioD  of  lBUf;hter  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sudden  imagination  of  our 
own  odds  and  eminenoy ;  for  what  is  else  the 
recD  mm  ending  of  ourselres  to  our  own  goml 
opinion,  by  eouipnrison  with  another  man's 
in6rmity  or  absurdity?  For  when  a  jest  is 
l(Tok<-n  upon  ourselreA,  or  friends,  of  whose 
dishnnour  we  participate,  we  neror  lau;;h 
tltertmL  I  may  therElure  conclude  that  the 
paa)<ion  of  laujjhter  is  nothing  else  but  sud- 
oeri  fclury  arising  from  a  sudden  conception 
of  some  eniinency  in  oursalres,  by  compari- 
son with  the  infirmity  ofothcrs,  or  with  our 
own  formerly;  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies 
of  themiteWes  past,  when  Ibey  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  except  they  bring 
with  them  any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  man  take  heinouHl; 
ta  \re  laughed  at  or  derided ;  that  ii,  tri- 
umphed orer.  Ijiughing  without  offence, 
mast  be  at  absurdities  and  inSrmities  ab- 
■tmcted  from  perMns,  and  when  all  the  com- 
pany may  langh  together :  for  laughing  to 
one's  self  puttetb  all  the  rest  into  jealousy, 
And  e lamination  of  themselves.  Besides,  it 
b  rain  glory,  and  an  argument  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  inBrmity  of  another 
mScient  matter  fur  his  triumph. 


UvR  or  Knou-ledob. 

Fora."much  as  all  knowledge  lieginneth 
from  experiem'B.  therefore  n!»o  new  experi- 
ence is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and 
tbe  incroftse  of  experience  the  l>fM;inning  of 
the  increa-se  of  knowledge.  Whaisoerer, 
therefore,  happenotb  new  to  a  man.  glreth 
him  matter  of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat 
that  he  knew  not  before.  And  this  hope 
and  expectation  of  fuMiro  knowledge  from 
anything  that  hnppencth  new  and  strange, 
is  thnt  passion  which  ws  commonly  call  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  same  oonsidereil  as  appe- 
tite, is  called  curiosity,  which  is  appetite  of 
knowledge.  As  in  the  discerning!  of  facul- 
ties, man  loaveth  nil  community  with  beasts 
at  the  faculty  of  iinpo^ing  names,  so  also 
doth  he  surmount  their  nature  at  this  pas- 
sion of  curiosity.  For  when  a  liE.^it  seeth 
anything  new  and  strange  to  him,  ho  con- 
sidereth  it  so  far  only  as  to  discern  whether 
it  bo  likely  to  Berte  his  turn  or  hurt  him, 
and  accordingly  iipproacheth  nearer  to  it,  or 
floeth  friim  it:  wlicreas  mnn,  who  in  most 
events  reinembereth  in  what  manner  they 
were  caused  and  begun,  lookoth  for  the 
cause  and  beginning  of  everything  that 
ariseth  new  unto  him.  And  from  this  pas- 
sion of  admiration  and  curiosity  have  arisen 
not  onljr  the  invention  of  names,  hut  also 
supposition  of  such  causes  of  all  things  as 
they  thought  might  produce  tliom.  And 
from  this  beginning  is  derived  all  philoso- 
phy; as  astronomy  from  the  admiration  of 
the  course  of  bonvnn  ;  natural  philosophy 
from  the  strnngo  effects  of  the  elements  and 
other  bodies. 

And  from  the  degrees  of  curiosity  proceed 
also  the  degrees  of  knowledge  amongst  men; 
for,  to  a  mnn  in  the  chana  of  riohes  or  author- 
ity (which  in  reapeet  of  knowledge  are  but 
sensuality)  it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure 
whether  it  be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  tha 
earth  that  makelh  the  day ;  or  to  enter  into 
other  contoniplntions  of  any  strange  aod- 
dent,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce  or 
not  to  the  end  he  pursuelh.  Because  curi< 
oeity  is  delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so; 
but  especiiLliy  that  novelty  from  which  a 
iian  concoiveth  an  opinion,  true  or  false,  of 
lettering  his  own  estate;  for  in  such  cn-'O 
they  stand  affected  with  tha  hope  that  all 
gami-sl«rs  have  while  tbe  eanis  are  shuffling. 
Human  A'eUure. 
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The  qualily  of  oxeraine  ia  the  .iiTerHity 
thereof,  for  iis  much  n*  therein  be  many 
diSerencea  in  moring.  and  iiIko  atiiiie  ciof' 
oise  inoTcth  more  one  pNrt  of  the  h  kIj,  aoiuo 
another.  Fn  difference  of  nioTinfr,  lome  is 
slow  or  soft,  some  ia  swift  or  fui^r,  Mime  ia 
•tron^  or  violent,  some  be  mixed  with 
ktrcD^th  and  ewirtneHg.  Slronf;  or  violent 
eicrciaea  1m  these:  dolring  (apecially  in 
tough  olnj  nnd  heavy),  benring  or  luntnln' 
in);  of  heavy  burdeim.  climbinfr  or  walking 
■;;ainnt  n  itaop,  npright  hill,  holding  a  rope 
and  climbing  up  thereby,  hanging  by  the 
liande  on  nnytbing  above  a  man'i  reach, 
that  hia  feet  t.iuch  not  the  j^und,  atanding 
and  holding  up  or  spreiiding  the  annn.  wilii 
the  handiF  fuBt  closed  ami  abiding  so  a  long 
time.  Also,  to  hoH  the  arms  stendfast, 
eansinfC  another  man  to  eraay  to  pnll  them 
out,  and  notwithstanding  be  kecpoth  hia  arm 
ateadfaat,  enforoing  thereunto  the  sinewa  and 
tuusclea. 

Wrestling  also,  with  the  armn  and  le;^,  if 
the  perimnH  be  eqnnl  in  strength,  it  doth  ei- 
Arciae  the  one  and  tbe  other;  if  the  one  be 


I  these  kinds  of  exor- 
aee  and  other  like  them  do  au^ent 
itrength,  and  therefore  they  serve  only 
for  young  men  whli'h  be  inclined  or  be 
apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise  without 
violence  is  ninninft,  playing  with  weajKina, 
tonnis,  or  throwing  of  the  ball,  trotting  a 
Hpnce  of  ground  forward  and  tmckword, 
Koingon  the  toes  and  holding  up  thehanda; 
alflo,  stirring  up  nnd  down  hia  arms  without 
plummets.  Vehement  exercire  is  compound 
of  violent  exercise  and  swift,  when  they  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or 
(piliardfl,  throwing  of  the  bnll  nnd  running 
after  it ;  foot-hall  play  mar  be  in  the  nuiii~ 
ber  thereof,  throwing  of  the  long  dart  nnd 
oontinuing  it  many  times,  mnning  in  har- 
ness, and  other  like.  The  moderiLto  exer- 
criHe  ia  long  walking  or  going  a  journey. 
The  parts  of  the  body  have  sundry  exercises 
■ppropricd  unto  them :  aa  running  nnd  go- 
ing is  more  proper  for  the  legs ;  moving  of 
the  arms  up  and  down,  or  atrotuhing  tliom 
out  and  playing  with  weapons  serveth  most 
For  the  arms  and  aboulders;  sloopinc  and 
rising  oftentimes,  or  lifting  great  weighta, 
taking  up  plummets  or  other  like  poisea  on 
tbe  ends  of  staves,  and  in  likewise  lifting  up 
tn  every  hand  a  spear  or  morrispike  by  the 
ends,  specially  crossing  the  bands,  and  to 
lay  thorn  down  again  in  their  plucos ;  these 
do  exercise  the  back  and  loins.  Of  the  hulk 
[chest]  nnd  lungs  the  proper  exercise  is 
moving  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  crying. 
The  entrails,  which  be  undemealb  the  mid- 


riff, be  e 


ercined  by  blowing  either  by  oon- 
Btrnint  or  playing  on  ahalms  or  sackbuta.  m 
other  like  instruments,  which  do  require 
much  wind.  ThGuiu^vles  are  beat  exercised 
with  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time, 
BO  that  ho  which  doth  exercise  hath  Well  di- 
gested his  meat,  and  is  not  troubled  w^th 
much  wind  in  his  boily.  Finally,  luod  read- 
ing, counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking.  adde[dj  to  vbool- 
in;^,  which,  in  mine  opinion,  excels  all  the 
other,  do  exercise  the  botly  eomtnodionsly. 
Always  rememlier  that  the  end  of  violeDt 
exercise  ia  difficulty  in  fetching  of  tb« 
brenth ;  of  moderate  exercise  alteration  of 
breath  only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat 
Sloreover,  in  winter,  running  and  wrestling 
is  convenient ;  in  summer,  wrestling  a  little, 
but  not  running;  in  very  cold  weather,  mnch 
walking:  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  expe- 
dient. They  whiuh  seem  to  have  moist 
bodies,  and  live  in  idleness,  they  have  need 
of  violent  exercise.  They  which  ara  lean 
and  clmleric  must  walk  softly,  and  eierciw 
themselrea  very  teuipcrately.  Tbe  plum- 
mets, called  of  Qiilen  altera,  which  are  now 
much  used  with  fp-ent  men,  being  of  equal 
weight  and  according  to  the  strength  of  bin 
that  exerciscth.  are  very  good  to  t>e  aaod. 
Th<  Cattle  of  HdAe. 


WILLIAM  HARBISON, 
rector  of  Radwinter,  died  I592(?),  wrote  a 
Hisloricnl  Description  of  the  Island  of  Brit- 
nin.  prefixed  to  The  Chronicles  of  Englanrle, 
Scotlanda,  and  Irelande,  by  RaphaeTl  llol- 
inshed,  Lond.,  1577,  -1  role.  fol.  (■- Shak- 
ipeare  edition.") 


Tnt  LiNctrAoxs  or  Bbitaim. 
The  British  tongue  called  Crniric  doth 
yet  remain  in  thnt  part  of  Ihe  islnnd  which 
IS  now  called  Wales,  whither  the  Britonf 
were  driven  after  the  Saxons  hod  made  ■ 
full  conquest  of  the  other,  which  we  now 
cull  England,  although  the  pristine  integrity 
thereof  be  not  a  litttodiminished  )iy  miitun 
of  the  Latin  nnd  Snion  spccohes  withal. 
Ilowbcit,  many  nocsica  and  writings  (io 
making  whereof  that  nation  lintli  evermor* 
dcliBhledl  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  where- 
by some  difference  between  the  ancient  anil 
present  langnage  may  easily  he  discerned. 
nolwilhstnJiiling  that  among  oil  those  there 
is  nothing  to  he  found  winch  can  set  dovfil 
any  sound  nnd  full  testimony  of  their  own 
oricinal,  in  remembrance  whereof  their  bard* 
and  cunning  men  have  been  moat  slack  and 
negligent  .  .  .  Next  unto  the  British  speech, 
the  Latin  tongue  was  brou({bt  in  by  the  Rv 
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muni,  and  in  manner  generally  planted 
Ibruu^  the  whole  region,  as  the  Frenuh 
waa  tJWr  b;  the  NormunB.  Of  this  tongue 
I  will  not  aaj  mucb,  because  there  are  few 
which  be  not  skilful  in  the  same.  Ilowbeit, 
aa  the  apeecb  itself  is  easj  and  deteottible, 
•o  hath  It  perverted  the  names  of  the  aiidenC 
riTers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britnin,  in  such 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  tlieir  old  British 
denominations  are  quite  grown  oat  of  mem- 
OTj,  and  jet  those  of  the  new  Latin  left  at 
most  uncertain.  This  remnineth,  also,  onto 
mT  time,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  that 
rU  our  deeds,  eridcnces,  cliartcn,  and  writ- 
ings of  record  are  set  down  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  though  now  very  barbarons,  and 
thereunto  the  copies  and  courl^roHs,  and 
processes  of  courts  and  leeta  registered  in 
the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is 
the  Soythion,  or lligh  Dutch,  induced  at  the 
flnt  liy  the  Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call 
Sayaonace,  as  they  do  the  speakers  Sayson], 
■  bard  and  rouj^h  kind  of  speech,  Ood  wot, 
when  our  nation  was  broQRht  first  into 
BO^uaintaBce  withal,  but  now  changed  with 
DB  into  afar  more  fine  nnd  cosy  kind  of  utter- 
anoe,  and  so  polished  and  helped  with  new 
and  milder  worda,  that  it  is  to  lie  avouched 
how  there  is  no  one  speech  under  the 
eon  spoken  in  our  time  ihnt  hath  or  can 
have  more  variety  of  words,  oipiousness  of 
phrases,  or  figures  and  flowers  of  eloi|uence, 
than  hath  our  English  tongue,  although 
some  have  affirmeJ  us  rather  to  bark  as  dog? 
than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of  our 
words  (as  they  do  Indeed)  incline  unto  one 
syllable.  Tins.  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  tes- 
timony remaining  still  of  our  language,  de- 
rived from  the  Saxons,  that  the  general 
nnme,  for  the  moat  part,  of  every  skilful 
artificer  in  bis  trade  endeth  in  htre  with  u<, 
albeit  the  h  be  left  out  and  er  only  inserted, 
as  scrivenbere,  writebere,  shipbere,  &c.,  for 
•erivener,  writer,  and  shipper,  ftc.  -,  besides 
nwnr  other  relics  of  that  speech,  never  to  be 
aboltshed. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman 
or  French  language  over  into  our  country. 
and  therein  were  our  laws  written  for  a  long 
time.  Our  children,  also,  wer^,  by  an  espe- 
cial decree,  taught  Sntt  to  speak  the  same, 
and  thereunto  enforoed  to  learn  their  con- 
■tructions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they 
wore  set  to  the  grammar-school.  In  like 
port,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  cler^- 
men  were  admitted  unto  any  eocleaiastical 
fiinetion  here  among  us,  bat  such  as  oanie 
eat  of  religions  houses  from  beyond  the  seas, 
to  the  end  tbey  should  not  use  the  English 
tongue  in  their  sermons  to  the  people.  In 
Um  eoort,  also,  it  grew  into  such  contempt, 
that  moet  men  thought  it  no  amBll  dishonour 


to  speak  any  English  there;  which  bravery 
took  his  hold  ac  the  last  likewise  in  the 
country  with  every  ploughman  that  even 
the  very  carters  began  to  wax  weary  of  their 
mother-tongue,and  laboured  to  speok  French, 
which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
gentility.  And  no  marvel ;  for  every  French 
rascal,  when  he  cumo  unoe  hither,  was  taken 
for  a  gentleman,  only  because  be  was  proud, 
and  could  use  his  own  language.  And  nil 
this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English  aod  British 
speeches  quite  out  of  the  oountry.  But  in 
vain  :  for  in  the  time  of  King  E<iward  I.,  to 
wit,  toward  the  latter  end  ot  his  reign,  the 
French  itself  ceased  to  be  spoken  generally, 
but  most  of  all  and  by  law  in  the  midst  of 
Edwnrd  IIL,  and  then  begnn  the  English  to 
recover  nnd  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
before ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  onr 
artificers,  the  most  part  of  their  implements, 
tools,  and  words  of  art  retain  still  their 
French  denominations  even  to  these  our 
days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  likewise 
in  sundry  courts,  books  of  record,  and  mat- 
ters of  law;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to 
make  any  particular  rehearsal.  Aftervrard, 
also,  by  diligent  travail  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
and  John  Gower,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  nnd  John 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was 
brought  to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  never  came  unto  the  type  of  per- 
fection until  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabetb, 
wherein  John  Jowel,  bishop  of  Sarum,  John 
Fox,  and  sundry  lenrnea  and  excellent 
writers,  have  fully  accoiiipllsbed  tbeornature 
of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise  and  im- 
mortal commendation  :  although  not  a  few 
other  df>  greatly  seek  to  stain  the  same  by 
fond  affectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which 
IS  most  corrupted  with  external  terms  of 
eloquence  and  sound  of  many  syllubles. 

But  as  this  excellency  of  the  English  tongue 
is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part  of  this 
island,  so  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (aa 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  lan- 
guage, that  of  the  north  part  of  the  said 
country  being  less  corrupted  than  the  other, 
and  therefore  reputed  for  the  better  in  their 
own  Dstimation  and  judgment.  This,  also, 
is  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours 
is  a  middle  or  intermediate  language,  and 
neither  too  rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utter- 
ance, we  may  with  much  facility  learn 
any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  aa  if  we 
wore  home-born  in  those  countries;  and  yet 
on  the  other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by 
what  other  means,  that  few  foreign  nations 
can  rightly  pronounce  ours,  without  some 
and  that  great  note  of  imperfection,  espo- 
ciallj  the    Frenchmen,  who   also    seldom 
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write  anything  that  savoureth  of  English 
truly.  But  this  of  all  the  rest  doth  breed 
most  admiration  with  iiie,  that  if  any  stran- 
ger do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerveth  so  much 
from  the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than 
ever  he  was,  and  thereto,  pcrad venture, 
haltcth  not  a  little  also  in  his  own,  as  I  have 
seen  by  experience  in  Reginald  Wolfe,  and 
others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose 
country  the  Britons  call  Oerniw,  have  a 
speech  in  like  sort  of  their  own,  and  such 
OS  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with  the  Amori- 
can  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of.  Yet 
in  mine  opinion  they  are  both  but  a  cor- 
rupted kind  of  British,  alboit  so  fur  degen- 
erating in  these  days  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  do  meet  with  a  Welshman, 
they  are  not  a))le  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some 
odd  words,  without  the  help  of  interpreters. 
And  no  marvel,  in  mine  opinion,  tnat  the 
British  of  Cornwall  is  thus  corrupted,  since 
the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the 
north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so 
much  in  itself  as  the  English  used  in  Scot- 
land doth  from  that  which  is  spoken  among 
us  here  in  this  side  of  the  island,  as  1  have 
said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much 
broader  and  less  pleasant  in  utterance  than 
ours,  because  that  nation  hath  not,  till  of 
late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  any 
perfect  onler,  and  yet  it  was  such  in  manner 
as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any 
great  amendment  of  our  language  had  not, 
as  then,  extended  itself.  lIow)>eit,  in  our 
time  the  Scottish  language  endeavoureth  to 
come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match,  our 
tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness 
of  words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a 
history  of  the  Apocrypha  translated  into 
Scottish  verse  by  Hudson,  dedicated  to  the 
king  of  that  country,  and  conhiining  six 
books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 

Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Britain, 


IZAAK  WALTON, 

•*  The  Father  of  Angling,"  born  at  Stafford, 
1593,  died  at  Winchester,  1683. 

His  Complete  Angler ;  or,  The  Cont»»m- 
plative  Man^s  Recreation,  Lond.,  1653, 
16mo,  is  an  English  classic. 

'*  Whether  we  consider  the  elegant  simplioity  of 
the  style,  the  ease  and  unaffected  humour  of  the 
dialogue,  the  lovely  scenes  which  it  delineates,  the 
enchanting  pastoral  poetry  which  it  oontain^,  or 
the  fine  morality  it  so  sweetly  inculcates,  it  has 


hardly  its  fellow  among  any  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages."— Sir  Jonx  Hawkins. 

''Among  all  your  quaint  readings  did  you  erer 
light  upon  *  Walton's  Complete  Angler'?  I  a^ked 
yoo  (he  question  once  befure ;  it  breathes  the  rerj 
spirit  of  innocence,  purity,  and  simplioity  of  heart: 
there  are  many  choice  old  verses  interspersed  ia 
it:  it  would  Christianize  every  disoorJant  angry 
passion.  Pray  make  yourself  acqutiintrd  with  it." 
— Chablss  Lamb  to  Colbridob,  Oct.  28,  1796. 

Contentment. 

Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to 
paint  your  rod,  and  wo  having  stilla  mile 
to  Tottenham  High  Cross,  I  will  as  we  wulk 
towards  it  in  the  cool  shade  of  this  sweet 
honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  possessed 
my  soul  since  we  met  together.  And  these 
thoughts  shall  he  told  you,  that  you  also 
may  join  with  me  in  thankfulne?^  to  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  our 
happiness.  And  that  our  present  happiness 
nmy  appear  to  he  the  greater,  and  we  the 
more  thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  how  many  do,  even  at  this 
very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of  tlie 
stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache ;  and  this  we 
are  free  from.  And  every  misery  that  I 
miss  is  a  new  mercy ;  and  therefore  let  us 
be  thankful.  There  have  been,  since  we 
met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of  broken 
limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thun- 
der-strucken ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from 
these  and  all  those  many  other  miseries  tlmt 
threaten  human  nature:  let  us  therefore 
rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a 
far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable burthen  of  an  accusing  torment- 
ing conscience — a  misery  that  none  can 
bear;  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Ilim  for 
his  preventing  grace,  and  say.  Every  misery 
that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  ine 
tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times 
our  estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest 
part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and  cheerful  like 
us,  who,  with  the  ex|)ense  of  a  little  money, 
have  eat,  and  drank,  and  ]nughe4l,  and 
angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and 
rose  next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung, 
and  laughed,  and  angled  again,  which  are 
blessings  rich  men  cannot  purchase  with  all 
their  money.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I 
have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  cet  money, 
and  more  money,  that  ho  may  Btill  get  more 
and  more  money :  he  is  still  drudging  on, 
and  says  that  Solomon  says,  '*  The  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich  ;'*  and  it  is  tme 
indeed :  but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy; 
for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great 
observation,  **  That  tliere  bo  as  many  mit- 
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cries  beyond  riches  ns  on  this  side  them/* 
And  jet  Qod  deliver  us  from  pinching  pov- 
erty, and  grant  that,  having  a  competency, 
we  may  be  content  and  thankful  I  Let  us 
not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of 
God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows, 
the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those 
riches  hang  often  so  heavilj  at  the  rich 
man's  girdle,  that  thev  clog  him  with  weary 
days  and  restless  nights,  even  when  others 
sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man*s  happiness ;  few  consider  him 
to  be  like  the  silkworm,  that,  when  she 
8«ems  to  play,  is  at  the  very  same  time 
spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming 
herself:  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares  to  keep 
what  they  have,  probably,  unconscionably 
got.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  health 
and  competence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet 
conscience.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that 
Diogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend, 
to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he  saw  ribbons, 
and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and 
fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other 
gimcracks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all 
the  other  finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete 
country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend,  **  Lord,  how 
many  things  are  there  in  this  world  of  which 
Diogenes  hath  no  need !''  And  truly  it  is 
so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who 
vex  and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they 
have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge  Qod 
that  he  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  mp.ke 
his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless ;  for  nature 
is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not 
of  some  want,  though  he  indeed  wants 
nothing  but  his  will ;  it  may  be,  nothing 
but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour,  for  not 
worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and 
thus,  when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet, 
we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry  with  him- 
self because  he  was  no  taller;  and  of  a 
woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because 
it  did  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and 
handsome  as  her  next  neighbour's  was. 
And  I  knew  another  to  whom  God  had 
given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 
nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's 
riches  had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must, 
because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  vir- 
tue, sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church ; 
which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last 
into  a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged  neighbour, 
who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as 
peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other ;  and 
this  lawsuit  begot  higher  oppositions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and 
lawsuits ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both 


were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their 
wills.  Well,  this  wilful,  purse-proud  law- 
suit lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
band, after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid, 
and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and 
vexed  herself  into  her  grave;  and  so  the 
wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was  cursed 
into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only 
can  make  us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that 
had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  readv-furnished,  and  would 
often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another;  and 
being  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so 
often  from  one  house  to  another,  replied, 
**  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of  them." 
But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  *'  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of 
his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  liehind 
him  ;  for  content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.''  And  this  may  ap- 
pear, if  we  read  and  consider  what  our 
Saviour  says  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he 
there  says,  **  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed 
be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth." 
Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  God.  and  bo  comforted,  and 
at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses 
the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom 
of  heaven,  by  being  humble  and  cheerful, 
and  content  with  what  his  good^  God  has 
allotted  him.  lie  has  no  turbulent,  repin- 
ing, vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves 
better;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others 
possessed  of  more  honour  or  more  riches 
than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his  share ; 
but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek 
and  contented  quietness;  such  a  quietness 
as  makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to 
God  and  himself. 

The  Complete  Angler. 


JAMES    HOWELL, 

bom  1594,  from  1619  travelled  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  as  stew- 
ard to  a  glassware  manufactory,  and  from 
the  Restoration  until  his  death,  in  1666,  was 
Uistoriographer-Royal  of  England.  Of  his 
nearly  fifty  works  and  translations,  the  best 
known  is  his  Epistolse  Ho-Rlianao;  or.  Fa- 
miliar Letters,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  Lond.» 
1645,  4to. 

"  I  believe  the  second  pablished  correspondenoe 
of  this  kind,  and,  in  our  own  lan^age  at  least,  of 
any  importance  after  [Joseph]  Hall,  will  be  found 
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to  be  EpistulflB  no-EIianse^  or  the  loiters  of  Jamea 
Howell,  a  great  traveller,  an  iDtiioate  friend  of 
Joboson,  and  the  first  who  bore  the  office  of  the 
royal-bifltoriogmphrr,  which  discover  a  variety  of 
literature,  and  abound  with  much  entertaining 
and  osetul  information." — Warto.x:  Hiat.  uf  Eug, 
PotL,  ed.  1840,  iii.  440,  441. 

Rome  in  1621. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Ilowell  to  Sir  William  St.  John, 
Knight,  dated  Rome,  September  13,  1621 : 

Sir, — Having  seen  Antenur's  tomb  in 
Padua,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Flaminiua 
in  Verona,  with  other  brave  towns  in  Lom- 
bardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Home,  ond  Rome, 
thev  sav.  is  every  man's  country  ;  she  is 
called  Communis  Patris,  for  every  one  that 
is  within  the  compass  of  the  Latin  church 
finds  himself  here,  as  it  wore,  at  home  and 
in  his  mother*s  house,  in  regard  of  interest 
in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn 
in  this  city  *,  and  without  any  distinction  or 
mark  of  strangeness,  they  come  to  prefer- 
ments and  offices,  both  in  church  nnd  state, 
according  to  merit,  which  is  more  valued  and 
sought  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found 
Rome  elevated  upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her 
rather  spreading  upon  a  flat,  having  hum- 
bled herself  since  she  was  ninde  a  Christian, 
and  descended  from  those  hills  to  Campus 
Martins ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about 
fourteen  miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that 
vast  circuit  she  had  in  Claudius  his  time: 
for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then  of  fifty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  she  hud  five 
hundred  thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous 
cense  that  was  made,  which,  allowing  but 
six  to  every  family,  in  women,  children,  and 
Mervants,  came  to  three  millions  of  souls; 
but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  comparison 
of  that  number.  The  pope  is  grown  to  be 
a  great  temporal  prince  of  late  years,  for 
the  state  of  the  church  extends  above  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona, 
Umbria,  Sabina,  Perugia,  with  a  part  of 
Tuscany,  the  patrimony,  Rome  herself,  and 
Latium.  In  these  there  are  above  fifty 
bishopricks;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchy 
of  Spolcto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna; 
he  hath  the  town  of  Benevcnto  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  country  of  Venissa, 
called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hath  title 
also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself;  but  rather 
than  ofiend  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  is  contented  with  a  white  mule,  and 
purse  of  pistoles  about  the  neck,  which  he 
receives  every  year  for  a  heriot,  or  homage, 


or  what  you  will  call  it:  he  pretends  also  to 
be  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Crbin,  Parma, 
and  Masseran ;  of  Norway.  Ireland,  and 
England,  since  King  John  did  prostrate  our 
crown  at  Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet  .  .  . 
The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so  wholeBome  as  of 
old  ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one  is  be- 
cause of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten 
their  fields.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would 
take  up  a  whole  volume  to  write  them ; 
those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest  are  Yes- 
pasian^s  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
sand people  might  sit;  the  Btoves  of  An- 
thony ;  divers  rare  statues  at  Belvidero  and 
St  Peter's,  specially  that  of  Laocoon ;  the 
obelisk ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman  hatb 
always  been  much  taken  with  imagery, 
limning,  and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as 
in  former  times,  so  now  I  l>elieve,  the  statues 
and  pictures  in  Rome  exceed  the  numlier  of 
living  people.  .  .  .  Since  the  dismembering 
of  the  empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many 
vicissitudes  and  turns  of  fortune ;  and  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  residence  (»f  the  pope,  I 
believe  she  had  become  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
ever that  she  bears  up  indifferent  well,  yet 
one  may  say, — 

Qni  miseranda  videt  veteris  vestigia  Rom«, 
Ille  potest  merito  dicere,  Roma  fuit 

"They  who  the  ruins  of  flrft  Rome  behold, 
May  say,  Rome  is  not  now,  but  was  of  old." 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  « 
monument  of  Rome  past,  when  she  was  in 
that  flourish  that  St  Austin  desired  to  see 
her  in.  She  who  tamed  the  world  tamed 
herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  there 
is  a  providence  seems  to  have  a  care  of  her 
still ;  for  though  her  air  be  not  so  good,  nor 
her  circumjacent  soil  so  kindly  as  it  was, 
yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soul 
together  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  is  the  sole  cause  of  her  peopling  now; 
so  that  it  may  be  said,  when  the  pone  came 
to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced  to  tier  first 
principles  ;  for  as  a  shepherd  wa«  founder, 
so  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  pre- 
server. 

FpistolcB  Ho-Eliana, 


PETER   HEYLIN,  D.D., 

born  1600,  died  1662,  was  the  author  of  at 
least  thirty-seven  works, — theological,  polit- 
ical, educational,  historical,  &c.  From  the 
Voyage  of  France:  or,  a  compleat  Journey 
through  France  (in  1625),  Lond.,  1673,  8vO| 
also  1679,  we  give  some  quotations. 

"This  volume,  however,  we  assure  our  readers, 
if  of  a  most  amusing  dosoriptioo,  and  indieative 
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of  great  re&ding  anl  aoquirGmexits  for  the  age  at 
vhieh  it  was  written.  It  is  full  of  the  efforves- 
eence  of  young  life  and  animal  spirits.  The  air 
of  Krance  seems  to  have  aotually  converted  the 
aathor  into  a  Frenchman,  whose  vivacity,  point, 
and  badinage  he  seems  to  have  imbibed.  The 
very  moment  he  toaohed  the  Gallic  soil  he  oast 
away  his  canonicals,  and  became  the  most  fa- 
eetioos  and  joyoiia  of  good  fellows,  the  mofrt  lirely 
of  tooristi."— (Xojuioii)  BetroMpee,  Beo.,  iii.  22-31, 
1821. 

Character  of  the  French. 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old 
Gaul  moulded  into  a  new  name ;  as  rash  he 
iSf  as  headstrong,  and  as  hair-brained.  A 
nation  whom  you  shall .  win  with  a  feather, 
and  lose  with  a  straw;  upon  the  first  sight 
of  him  you  shall  have  him  as  familiar  as 
your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing. 
In  one  hour^s  conference  you  may  endear 
him  to  you,  in  the  second  unbutton  him,  the 
third  pumps  him  dry  of  all  his  secrets,  and 
he  gives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if  you  were 
his  p;ho8tIy  fatner,  and  bound  to  conceal  them 
^  sub  sigiilo  confessiones* ;  when  you  have 
learned  this  you  may  lie  him  aside,  for  he  is 
no  longer  serviceable.  If  you  have  any  hu- 
mour in  holding  him  in  a  further  acquaint- 
ance fa  favour  which  he  confesseth,  and  I  be- 
lieve him,  he  is  unworthy  of),  himself  will 
make  the  first  separation  :  he  hath  said  over 
his  lesHon  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find 
out  somebody  else  to  whom  to  repeat.  Fare 
him  well :  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  would 
be  loath  to  wear  above  two  days  together, 
for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 

"  Familiare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remit- 
tere/'  saith  Velleius  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most 
properly  in  this  people,  tie  is  very  kind- 
nearted  to  himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as 
free  from  wants  as  ho  is  full ;  so  much  he 
hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  ho 
thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this 
private  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the 
Spsiniard,  loveth  not  the  English,  and  con- 
temneth  the  German ;  himself  is  the  only 
courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
his  own  glaAs  which  he  secth  in.  But  of 
this  conceit  of  his  own  excellency  and  partly 
oat  of  a  shallowness  of  brain,  he  is  very 
liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least  distaste  that 
can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute^s 
pause  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  afterwards, 
if  yon  beat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall 
take  it  kindly,  and  cry  servUeur.  In  this 
one  thing  they  are  wonderfully  like  the  devil ; 
meekness  or  submission  makes  them  insolent, 
a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to  their  heels, 
or  makes  them  your  spaniels.  In  a  word 
(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walk- 
ing vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table, 
which  you  shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished 
(I  speak  not  of  the  present),  but  not  with  so 


full  a  manner  as  with  us.  Their  beef  they 
cut  out  into  such  chops  that  that  which 
goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new 
served  from  the  hatch.  A  loin  of  mutton 
serves  amongst  them  for  three  roastings, 
besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage  with 
the  rump.  Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good 
plenty,  especially  such  as  the  king  found  in 
ocotland;  to  say  truth,  that  which  they 
have  is  sufficient  for  nature  and  a  friend, 
were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the  kitchen 
witch.  I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the 
neat  handling  of  beef  and  mutton.  They 
have  (as  generally  have  all  this  nation)  good 
fancies,  and  are  special  fellows  for  the  mak- 
ing of  puff-pastes,  and  the  ordering  of  ban- 
quets. Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the  l>elly, 
but  the  palate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is 
to  say  your  grace;  private  graces  are  as 
ordinary  there  as  private  masses,  and  from 
thence  I  think  they  learned  them.  That 
done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best;  they  ob- 
serve no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you 
look  for  a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting. 
When  you  are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the 
sluttishness  of  the  cookery  (which  is  most 
abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust  you 
in  a  garrison.  Follow  him  to  church,  and 
there  he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious 
and  irreverent.  I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the 
general.  At  a  mass,  in  Cordeliers^  church, 
in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists,  even 
when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith 
was  celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blas- 
phemous and  atheistical  laughter  that  even 
an  Ethnic  would  have  hated  it;  it  was  well 
they  were  Catholics,  otherwise  some  French 
hotnead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughing  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet 
and  delectable ;  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness 
by  the  cutting  and  leaving  out  the  conso- 
nants, which  maketh  it  fall  off  the  tongue 
very  volubly ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  rather 
elegant  than  copious ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  para* 
phrases.  It  exnresseth  very  much  of  itself 
in  the  action  ;  tno  head,  body,  and  shoulders 
concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of  it;  and  he 
that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  grace 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic. 
It  is  enriched  with  a  full  number  of  signifi- 
cant proverbs,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
French  humour  in  scoffing;  and  very  full  of 
courtship,  which  maketh  all  the  people  com- 
plimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  village 
nath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  benite  de 
cour;  his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  aa 
the  prince  of  Cond6.  .  .  .  At  my  being  ttiere, 
the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exercise  much 
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used  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally  affect 
it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is 
80  strong  and  deep-rooted,  that  neither  age 
nor  the  absence  of  a  smiling  fortune  can 
prevail  against  it.  For  on  this  dancing 
green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth  and 
gentry,  but  also  age  and  beggary  ;  old  wives 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without 
a  crutch  in  the  streets  had  here  taught  their 
feet  to  amble;  you  would  have  thought  by 
the  cleanly  conveyance  and  carriage  of  their 
bodies  that  they  iiad  been  troubled  with  the 
sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the  sport  as  if 
their  dancing  days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged  that  a  swift  gal- 
liard  would  almost  have  shaken  them  into 
nakedness,  and  they,  also,  most  violent  to 
have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a  measure. 
To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work 
when  they  heard  the  fiddle,  had  been  a  task 
too  unwieldy  for  Hercules.  In  this  mixture 
of  age  and  condition  did  we  observe  them  at 
their  pastimes  ;  the  rags  being  so  interwoven 
with  the  silks,  and  wrinkled  brows  being  so 
interchangeably  mingled  with  fresh  beauties, 
that  you  would  have  thought  it  to  have  been 
a  mummery  of  fortunes ;  as  for  those  of  both 
sexes  which  were  altogether  past  action, 
they  had  caused  themselves  to  be  carried 
thither  in  their  chairs,  and  trod  the  meas- 
ures with  their  eyes. 
The  Voyage  of  France. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.D., 

bom  1605,  died  1682,  was  the  author  of  four 
works  of  great  merit :  Keligio  Medici,  Lond., 
1642,  12mo*,  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica:  En- 
quiries into  very  many  received  Tenets,  and 
commonly  presumed  Truths,  or  Enquiries 
into  vulgar  and  common  Errors,  Lond., 
1646,  sm.  fol.  ;  Ilydriotaphia:  Urn  Buriall, 
etc.,  Lond.,  1658, 8vo;  and  Christian  Morals, 
Camb.,  1716,  8vo. 

"  It  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  bat  on  his 
own  writings,  that  be  is  to  depend  for  the  esteem  of 
posterity ;  of  which  be  will  not  easily  be  deprived 
while  learning  shall  have  any  reverence  among 
men;  for  there  is  no  soienoe  in  which  he  docs  not 
discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, profane  or  sacred,  abstruse  or  elegant,  which 
bo  docs  not  appear  to  bare  cnltivnted  with  sao- 
oess." — Dr.  8.  Johnsox  :  Life  of  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tn^  Judgments  of  God. 

And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when 
I  survey  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  call 
into  account  the  finger  of  God,  I  can  per- 
ceive nothing  but  an  abyss  and  mass  of  mer- 
cies, either  in  general  to  mankind,  or  in 
particular  to  myself:    and  whether  out  of 


the  prejudice  of  my  affection,  or  an  invert- 
ing and  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies.  I 
know  not ;  but  those  which  others  term 
crosses,  afflictions,  judgments,  misfortunes, 
to  me  who  inquire  farther  into  them  thnn 
their  visible  elVects,  they  both  appear,  and 
in  event  have  ever  proved,  the  secret  and 
dissembled  favours  oi  his  affectivin.  It  is  a 
singular  piece  of  wisdom  to  apprehend  truly, 
ami  without  passion,  the  works  of  God,  and 
so  well  to  distinguish  his  justice  from  \ui 
mercy  as  not  to  miscall  those  noble  attri- 
butes :  yet  it  is  likewise  an  honest  piece  of 
logic,  so  to  dispute  and  argue  the  proceed- 
ings of  God,  as  to  distinguisu  even  his  judg- 
ments into  mercies. 

For  God  is  merciful  unto  all,  because  1>et- 
ter  to  the  worst  than  the  best  desei-ve ;  and 
to  say  be  punisheth  none  in  this  world, 
though  it  be  a  paradox,  is  no  absurdity.  To 
one  that  hath  committed  murder,  *if  the 
judge  should  only  ordain  a  fine,  it  were  a 
madness  to  call  this  a  punishment,  and  to 
repine  at  the  sentence,  rather  than  admire 
the  clemency  of  the  judge :  thus  our  offences 
being  mortal,  and  deserving  not  only  death, 
but  damnation,  if  the  gocKlness  of  God  be 
content  to  traverse  and  pass  them  over  with 
a  loss,  misfortune,  or  disease,  what  phrenzy 
were  it  to  term  this  a  punishment,  rathei 
than  an  extremity  of  mercy,  and  to  groan 
under  the  rod  of  his  judgments,  rather  than 
admire  the  sceptre  of  his  mercies  I  There- 
fore to  adore,  honour,  and  admire  him  is  a 
debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  obligation 
of  our  nature,  states,  and  conditions;  and 
with  these  thoughts,  he  that  knows  them 
best  will  not  deny  that  I  adore  him.  That 
I  obtain  heaven,  and  the  bliss  thereof,  is  ac- 
cidental, and  not  the  intended  work  of  my 
devotion;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can  neither 
think  to  deserve,  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to 
expect.  For  these  two  ends  of  us  all,  either 
as  rewards  or  punishments,  are  mercifully 
onlained  and  disproportionably  dts(H>sea 
unto  our  actions;  the  one  being  so  far  be- 
yond  our  deserts,  the  other  so  infinitely  be- 
low our  demerits. 

There  is  no  salvation  to  those  that  l)elieve 
not  in  Christ,  that  is,  say  some,  since  his 
nativity,  and,  as  divinity  affirmcth,  before 
also ;  which  makes  mo  much  apprehend  the 
end  of  those  honest  worthies  and  philoso- 
phers which  died  before  his  incarnation.  It 
IS  hard  to  place  those  souls  in  hell  whose 
worthy  lives  do  tench  us  virtue  on  earth ; 
methinks  amongst  those  many  sulniivisions 
of  hell  there  might  have  been  one  limbo  hd 
for  these. 

What  a  strange  vision  will  it  be  to  see 
their  poetical  fictions  converted  into  verities, 
and  tneir  imagined  and  fancied  furies  into 
real   devils !      Uow  strange   to   them  will 
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sound  the  history  of  Adam,  nhen  they  phsll 
suffer  for  liim  they  novor  hoard  ofl  when 
they  thnt  derive  their  genenltigy  from  the 
god»,  shall  know  they  are  the  unhappy  i 
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Heligio  Medici. 

Tni  Conduct  or  Lifr. 

SinM  thou  bivt  nn  alarum  in  thy  brcaitt 
which  [ella  thee  thou  hiist  a  living  apirit  in 
thee  abuTS  two  thousuni)  tiinea  in  an  hour, 
dull  not  awny  thy  days  in  Hlothful  supinity 
and  the  tediousnesii  of  doing  nothing.  To 
atrenuoua  niinds  there  in  an  inquietude  in 
OTer-quictness,  and  no  laboriouBness  in  la- 
bour; and  to  tread  a  mile  after  tlie  alow 
Kce  of  a  snail,  or  the  heavy  mensures  of  the 
:y  of  Bnuilia,  were  a  most  tiring  penance, 
and  worse  than  a  race  of  soma  furlongs  at 
the  Olympics.  Tlie  rayid  couraei  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  rather  imitahle  by  our 
thoughts  than  our  corporeal  motions;  yet 
the  solemn  motions  of  our  lives  amount  unto 
a  greater  me^isure  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended. Some  few  men  have  surrounded 
the  glolffi  of  the  earth ;  yet  many  in  tlie  set 
locomotions  and  movements  of  their  duys 
have  measured  the  circuit  of  it,  and  twenty 
thousand  miles  have  been  exceeded  by  them. 
Hove  circumspectly,  not  meticulously,  and 
ratlier  carefally  solicitous  than  aniiously 
sol icitudi nous.  Think  not  there  is  a  lion  in 
the  way,  nor  walk  with  leiideo  sandals  in 
the  paths  of  goodness;  but  in  all  virtuous 
motions  let  prudence  dotcrmine  thy  ineas- 
ures.  Strive  not  to  run,  like  Hercules,  a  fur- 
long in  a  breath :  festinatlon  may  prove  pre- 
cipitation; deliberating  delay  may  be  wise 
cunctation,  and  slowness  no  sliitb  fulness. 

trumpets,  and,  without  any  noise  from  thy- 
self, will  have  their  resound  abroad,  busy 
not  thy  best  member  in  the  encomium  of 
thy  self.  Praise  is  a  debt  we  owe  unto  the 
virtues  of  others,  and  due  unto  our  own 
from  all  whom  malice  hath  not  made  mutes, 
or  envy  struck  dumb.  Fall  not,  however, 
1  prnvaricating  way  of  self- 


the  imperfections  of  others,     lie  who  di 
commendetb   others  obliquely  conimendeth 
himself.     He  who  whispers  their  infirniities 
proclaims  his  own   exemption  from  them; 
and    eiinsequenCly   says,   1   am  not  as  this 

Suhlican,  or  hie  niger,  whom  I  talk  of. 
pen  ostentation  and  loud  vainglory  is  more 
tolerable  than  this  obliquitr,  as  hut  contain- 
ing Rome  froth,  no  ink  ;  as  but  consisting  of 
k  personal  piece  of  folly,  nor  complicated 
with  uncharitableness.  SuperBuously  we 
•eek  •  precarious  applause  abroad ;  every 
fEond  maa  hath  UaptaudiU  within  himself; 
aad  though  his  tongue  be  silent,  is  not  with- 


out loud  cymbals  in  his  breaxL  Conscience 
will  become  his  panegyrist,  and  never  for- 
get to  crown  and  extol  nun  unto  himself. 

Bless  not  thyself  only  that  thou  wert  born 
in  Athens,  but,  among  thy  multiplied  ac- 
knowledgments, lift  up  one  hand  unto 
heaven  that  thou  wert  born  of  honest  par- 
inility,  patience,  and 
ime  egg,  and  came 
inti>  the  world  with  thee.  From  such  foun- 
dations thon  mityst  be  happy  in  a  virtuous 
precocity,  and  make  an  early  and  long  walk 
in  goodness;  so  in  ays  t  thou  more  naturally 
feel  the  contrariety  of  vice  unto  nuture,  and 
resiit  s^'mo  by  the  antidote  of  thy  temper. 

Ckriatiaa  MoraU. 

OoLivroif. 
Darkness  and  light  divide  the  coarse  of 
time,  and  oblivion  shares  with  momory  a 
great  part  even  of  our  livinjc  beings.  Wtt 
slightly  remember  onr  felicities,  and  the 
smartest  strokes  of  alfliction  leave  but  short 
smart  upon  us.  Senne  enduretb  no  extrem- 
ities, and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves. 
To  weep  into  stones  are  fables.  Afflictiona 
induce  callosities;  miseries  are  slippery,  or 
fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  not  withstand* 
ing,  is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  evils 
pnst,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  nature, 
whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  nur  few 
and  evil  days,  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  out 
sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  liy  the  edge  of 
repetitions,  A  great  part  of  antiquity  con- 
tented their  hopes  of  subsislency  with  a 
transmigration  of  their  souls;  a  good  way 
to  continue  their  memories,  while,  having 
the  advantage  of  plural  successions,  they 
could  not  but  act  something  remarkable  in 
such  variety  of  beings,  and  enjoying  the 
fame  of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumula- 
tion of  glory  unto  their  last  d u rati i ins. 
Others,  rather  than  !«  lost  in  the  uncom- 
fortable night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make 
one  particle  of  the  public  soul  of  all  things, 
which  was  no  more  than  to  return  into  their 
unknown  and  divine  original  again.  E;!3rp- 
tian  ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied,  contrir- 
ing  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to 
attend  the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all 
was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind  and  folly. 
The  E^ptiiin  mummies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  row  consurneth. 
Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim 
cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  bal- 

In  vain  do  individnals  hope  for  immoP* 
tality,  or  any  patent  from  oblivion,  in  pre»- 
ervaUons  below  the  moon.  Men  hare  oeea 
deceived  even  io  their  Batteries  above  the 
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sun,  and  studied  conceitn  to  perpetuate  their 
name  in  heaven.  The  vnriouB  cosmography 
of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the  names 
of  contrived  ctmstellations.  Kimrod  is  lost 
in  Orion,  and  Osiris  in  the  Dog-star.  While 
we  look  for  incorruption  in  the  heavens,  we 
find  they  are  but  like  the  earth,  durable  in 
their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their  parts ; 
whereof,  beside  comets  and  new  stars,  per- 
spectives begin  to  tell  talcs,  and  the  spots 
tnat  wander  about  the  sun,  with  Pharcthon^s 
favour,  would  make  clear  conviction. 
Urn  Buried, 


OWEN   FELUTHAM,  OR   FEL- 

THAM, 

bom  about  1608,  died  about  1678,  lived  for 
some  years  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  the  author  of  Resolves,  Divine, 
Moral,  and  Political,  Lond.,  without  date, 
12mo ;  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1628,  4to ;  3d,  the  first 
complete  edit.,  Lond.,  1628,  4to;  12th  edit.. 
1709,  13th  edit.,  1806,  Ac.,  14th  edit.,  1820, 
ftc.  Both  of  the  last  two  editions  were 
edited,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author,  by  J. 
Gumming.  New  edit.,  Lond.,  Pickering, 
1839,  12nio;  Century  L,  1840,  cr.  4to;  The 
Beauties  of  Owen  Feltliam,  Selected  from 
his  Resolves,  by  J.  A.,  Lond.,  1818,  12mo. 

"  We  lay  uide  the  Retolvet  m  we  part  from  our 
dearest  friendif,  in  the  hope  of  frequently  return- 
ing to  tbein.  We  reoommend  the  wbulo  of  them 
to  our  readers'  perusal.  They  will  find  therein 
more  solid  maxims,  as  much  piety,  and  far  better 
writing,  than  in  most  of  the  puli)it  lectures  now 
eurrent  among  us."  (London)  Ketrowpective  Re- 
vievPf  X.  SA5. 

**  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  FcUbam  ap- 
pears not  only  a  laboured  and  arti6oiaI,  but  a 
shallow  writer.  Among  his  many  faults,  none 
strike  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth,  which  bis 
pointed  and  sententious  manner  renders  more 
ridiculous.  ...  lie  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in 
point  nf  style;  with  little  vigour,  he  bus  less  ele- 
ganoe." — II  all  am  :  Lit.  HUl,  of  Europe,  Introduc, 

Against  Detraction. 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  envi- 
ous kind  of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure 
that  any  but  themselves  should  be  set  forth 
as  excellent;  so  that,  when  they  hear  one 
justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly  do- 
tract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be 
like  a  clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and 
distinguished,  so  that  he  cannot  be  safely 
traduced  by  the  tongue,  they  will  then  raise 
A  suspicion  against  him  by  a  mysterious 
silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remain- 
ing to  be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his 
brightest  glory.  Surely,  if  we  considered 
detraction  to  proceed,  as  it  does,  from  envy, 
and  to  l>e]ong  only  to  deficient  minds,  we 
■hould   find  that  to  applaud  virtue  would 


Erocure  us  far  more  honour  than  under- 
andcdly  seeking  to  disparage  her.  The 
former  would  show  that  we  loved  what  we 
commended,  while  the  latter  tolls  the  world 
we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in 
ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  basest  offices  of 
man  to  make  his  tongue  the  lash  of  the 
worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know  of  faults  in 
others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
selves more  nobly  virtuous  than  in  having 
the  charity  to  conceal  tliein ;  so  that  we  do 
not  flatter  or  encourage  them  in  their  fail- 
ings. But  to  relate  anything  we  may  know 
against  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence,  is 
most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will 
not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation 
and  society  who  tells  the  private  fault  of 
his  friend  to  the  public  and  ill-natured 
world?  When  two  friends  part  they  should 
lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be 
a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors  than  io 
any  way  expose  them. 

Of  Neolkct. 

There  is  the  same  diflference  between  dili- 
gence and  neglect  that  there  is  between  a 
garden  properly  cultivated  and  the  slug- 
gard's field  which  fell  under  Solomon's  view, 
when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  it 
unpleanant  and  disgusting  to  the  sighL 
Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul,  that  cor- 
rodes through  all  her  best  resolutions.  What 
nature  made  for  use,  for  strength,  for  or- 
nament, neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble, 
weakness,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit 
still,  and  diseases  will  arise  from  the  mere 
want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet 
while  connected  with  our  fleshy  nature  it 
requires  continual  care  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent its  being  soiled  and  discoloured.  Take 
the  weeders  from  the  Floralium  and  a  very 
little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness, 
and  turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation 
for  men  into  a  habitation  for  vermin.  Our 
life  is  a  warfare;  and  we  ought  not,  while 
passing  through  it,  to  sleep  without  a  sen- 
tinel, or  march  without  a  scout  lie  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions  exposes 
himself  to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  diligence  and  perseverance  or  his  wi- 
versary.  The  mounas  of  life  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  dooiy  ;  and  if 
we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  benst«  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good 
which  grows  within  them.  With  the  re- 
ligi(ms  and  well-dis|>osed  a  slight  deviation 
from  wisdom^s  laws  will  disturb  the  mind's 
fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance  for  only 
killing  a  gnat  in  anger.    Like  the  Jewish 
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like  a 


touch  of  things  unolenn,  the  least 
rinf^  requires  purificntioii.  Mun  ii 
traluh :  if  evening  and  moniing  he  be 
wound  up  with  prajer  and  circunispectioQ 
he  U  unproStnble  and  falsB,  or  servos  to  mia. 
lead.  If  the  instrument  1m  not  trul^  set  it 
trill  be  harsh  and  oat  of  tune ;  tlie  diapason 
dies  wlien  everj  string  does  not  pcrforni  liia 
part.  Sural;  without  a  union  to  God  we 
cannot  b«  secure  or  well.  Can  ho  be  hapnj 
who  from  happiness  is  divided?  To  lie 
united  to  Ood  wo  must  bo  influonccd  by  his 
goodness  and  strire  to  imitate  Ilia  perfeo- 
tione.  Diligenoe  alona  is  a  good  patrimooy ; 
but  neglect  wilt  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  preserves  and  gathers  ;  tlie  otbor,  like 
death,  is  the  dissolution  of  all.  The  indus- 
trious bee,  hf  her  Hcdulit;  in  eummer,  lives 
an  honej  all  the  winter.  ^  But  the  drone  is 
not  onlj  cost  out  frou)  the  hive,  but  beaten 
knd  punished. 
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RtiLia  ros  IvFRort^ia  tat.  Mehokt. 
First,  BOundlj  infii  in  thy  mind  what  thon 
deairest  to  remem1>er.  What  wonder  is  it  if 
ft^tation  of  buuness  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head  which  wu  there  rather  tockeil  than 
batenedT   Wbcr«u  those  notions  whiob  get 


in  by  "  vJolcnta  poiseasio''  will  abide  there 
till  "  pjcctio  firma,"  sickness,  or  extreme  ago 
dispossess  tliem.  It  is  host  knocking;  in  tEe 
nail  overnight,  and  clinching  it  the  next 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  mnke  so 
faithful  a  servant  a  slave  I  Remember  Atlaa 
was  wearj.  Have  aa  muuh  reason  as  a 
camel,  lo  rise  when  tbou  bast  thy  full  toad. 
Memory,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  overfull  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it:  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on 
many  things,  lest  the  greediness  of  tha 
appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digoiiUoa 
thereof.  Beta's  case  was  peculiar  and  innmo- 
rable  ;  being  ninve  fourscore  years  of  age, 
he  perfectly  could  say  by  heart  any  Greek 
chapter  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  or  anything 
else  which  he  had  learnt  long  before,  bat 
for);ot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him  ;  his 
memory,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests, 
but  having  no  room  to  entertain  now. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jeal- 
ousy, nor  make  it  bad  by  suspecting  it. 
How  canst  thou  find  that  true  which  thon 
wilt  not  trust?  St.  Aucu^tine  tells  of  his 
friend  Siinplicius,  who,  being  asked,  cooltl 
loll  all  Virgil's  verses  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  yet  the  same  parly  avowed  to  Qed 
that  he  knew  nut  that  he  could  do  it  till 
they  did  try  him.  Sure  there  is  concealed 
strength   in   men's   memories,   which   they 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsomft 
method.  One  wilt  carry  twine  more  weight 
trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than 
when  it  lies  iinbiward  tlnp|>ing  and  hanging 
about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fitr- 
dled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  nil  thy  learning  in  ona 
bottom,  but  divide  it  betwixt  thy  mem'ir^ 
and  thy  note-bonks.  Up  that  with  Biaa 
carries  all  bis  learning  about  him  in  hia 
head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bankrupt 
if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  shiiuld 
rub  and  strip  lilin.  I  know  S'ime  have  tt 
commonplace  against  oommonjilaee  books, 
and  yet.  perchance,  will  privately  make  nss 
of  what  they  publicly  declaim  against.  A 
commonplace  book  contains  many  notions  in 
garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out 
an  army  into  tho  field  on  competent  warn- 
ing. 

COSVEBSSTION. 

The  stud  J  of  books  is  a  languishing  and 
feeble  motion  that  heats  not  \  whereas  con- 
ference teaches  and  eierci><es  at  once.  If  I 
confer  with  an  understanding  man  and  h 
rude  jester,  be  presses  hnrd  upon  me  on 
both  sides;  his  imaginations  raise  up  mine 
in  mora  than  ordinary  pitch.  Jealousy, 
glory,  and  contention   stimulate  and  raiM 
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inc  up  to  pomethin*;  above  myself;  and  a 
consent  of  judtrment  is  a  quality  totally 
oQensivc  in  conference.  But,  as  our  minds 
fortify  thcmsolven  by  the  communication  of 
rigorous  and  able  understandings,  'tis  not 
to  be  expressed  h6w  much  they  lose  and 
degenerate  by  the  continual  commerce  and 
frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are 
mean  and  low.  There  is  no  contagion  that 
spreads  like  that.  I  know  sufficiently,  by 
experience,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard.  I  love 
to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few 
men,  and  for  rayselt;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spec- 
tacle and  entertainment  to  great  persons, 
and  to  vaunt  of  a  man's  wit  and  eloquence,  is 
in  my  opinion  very  unbecoming  a  man  of 
honour.  Irapertinency  is  a  scurvy  quality  : 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and 
yex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease, 
little  inferior  to  impertinence  itself,  and  is 
the  thing  that  I  will  now  accuse  in  myself. 
I  enter  into  conference  and  dispute  with 
great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as 
opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit 
for  penetration,  and  wherein  to  take  any 
deep  root :  no  propositions  astonish  me,  no 
belief  offends  me,  though  never  so  contrary 
to  my  own.  There  is  no  frivolous  and  ex- 
travagant fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
suitable  to  the  product  of  human  wit.  .  .  . 
The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  do 
neither  offend  nor  alter,  thev  only  rouse 
and  exercise  me.  We  evade  correction, 
whereas  we  ought  to  offer  and  present  our- 
selves to  it,  especially  when  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  conference,  and  not  of  authority. 
At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  consider 
whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong 
how  to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  arms,  we  thrust  out  our  claws. 
I  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely  handled 
by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  a  f(>ol,  and  talk  I  know  not  of  what.  I 
love  stout  expressions  amongst  brave  men, 
and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think.  We 
must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against 
this  tenderness  of  the  ceremonious  sound  of 
words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly  famili- 
arity in  conversation ;  a  friendship  that 
flatters  itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigour 
of  communication,  like  love  in  biting  and 
scratching.  It  is  not  vigorous  and  gener- 
ous enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome;  if 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely, 
and  fears  the  shock.  When  any  one  con- 
tradicts me,  he  raises  my  attention,  not  my 
anger ;  I  advance  towards  him  that  contro- 
vert«<,  that  instructs  me.  The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both 
of  one  and  the  other.  ...  I  embrace  and 
caress  truth  in  what  hand  soever  1  find  it, 
and  cheerfully  surrender  myself  and  my 
conquered  arms,  as  far  off  as  I  can  discover 


it :  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperiously, 
take  a  pleasure  in  being  reproved ;  and  ac- 
commodate myself  to  my  aci^users,  very  ofWn 
more  by  way  of  civility  than  amendment, 
loving  to  gratify  and  nourish  the  liberty  of 
admonition  by  my  facility  of  submitting  to 
it  ...  In  earnest,  I  rather  choose  the  fre- 
Quentation  of  those  that  rufille  me  than  those 
that  fear  me.  'Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure 
to  have  to  do  with  people  who  admire  ur  and 
approve  of  all  we  say. 


JOHN  MILTON, 

bom  1608,  died  1674,  is  but  little  known  to 
general  readers  as  a  prose  writer,  great  as 
he  was  in  this  species  of  composition.  We 
give  some  specimens,— taken  from  the  Reason 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prela- 
tory,  in  two  Books,  Lond.,  1641,  4to,  Letter 
to  Master  Ilartlibon  Education,  Lond.,  ]'>44, 
4to,  and  Areopagitica;  a  Speech  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England  for  the  liberty  of  unli- 
censed Printing,  Lond.,  1644,  4to. 

"  It  !s  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of 
Milton  ffhouldy  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read.  Ai 
compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  erety 
man  who  wishes  to  become  scqnainted  with  the 
fall  power  of  the  English  longuage.  They  abound 
with  passages  compared  with  which  the  finest  dec- 
lamations of  Burko  sink  into  insignificance.  They 
are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  style  it 
stifi*  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  the  great 
poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  hit 
controversial  works  in  which  bis  feeling,  excited 
by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and 
lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  bis  own  majestie 
language,  '  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies."* — Lord  Macaulat:  Ediiu 
liev.y  xliii.  345,  and  in  bis  Essays. 

**  His  prose  writings  are  disagreeable,  tboagb 
not  altogether  deficient  in  genius." — IIumk  :  i/itC 
of  Eng. 

"  M  ilton't  prose  works  are  exceedingly  ttiff  and 
pedantic." — Dr.  Richard  Farmkr:  GoodMvjfk't 
E.  Q.  Lib.  Man.f  43. 


LiTERARr  Aspirations. 

After  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaaelesa  diligence  and  care  of  my  father, 
whom  God  recompense,  been  exercised  to 
the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my  age 
would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found 
that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them 
that  had  the  overlooking,  or  be  taken  to  of 
my  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue, 
prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  tlie 
style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely 
to  live.  But  much  latclier,  in  the  private 
academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured 
to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which 
I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty 
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or  thereabout  (for. the  mRnner  is,  thnt  erery 
one  must  fS^e  some  proor  of  hia  wit  niid 
reading  there},  met  with  acceptitnce  above 
what  was  loolced  for ;  and  other  things 
which  I  hiid  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  hooka 
'  '       cs.  to  patch  up  auion);  them, 


'ith 


which  the  Italian  ia  not  forward  to  Iwstow 
on  men  of  this  xi^le  the  Alpa,  I  hegnn  thus 
fur  to  ansent  bi>th  to  them  and  dirora  of  my 
friends  here  at  liume  ;  and  not  leaa  tc  an 
inward  prompting,  which  now  grow  daily 
upon  mc,  that  hj  labour  and  intent  study 
(which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  Ufa), 
joined  to  the  strong  propenaity  of  nature, 
I  might  perlinps  leave  aomcthing  so  written, 
to  aiter-times,  aji  they  Bhould  not  willingly 
lot  it  die.  These  tlioushts  at  once  possessed 
me,  and  these  ether,  that  if  I  were  certain 
to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives 
and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be 
sooner  bad  than  to  Ood's  glory,  by  the 
honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 
For  which  caune,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  ))o  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rxak.  among  the  Latins,  1  applied 
myeclf  to  thnt  resolution  which  Ariosto  fol- 
lowed against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to 
Gi  all  the  industry  and  art  1  could  unite  to 
the  adorning  of  m^ 


make  verhnl  c 


;  hut  t 


:a  the  < 


id,  that  w 


and  retalci 
among  my  own  citizens  thron<jhout  this 
iatand,  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what 
the  greatest  and  ch-iicest  wits  of  Athens, 
Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Ilobrewa 
of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  propor- 
tion, with  this  over  nnd  above,  of  being  a 
Chriatian,  might  do  for  mine  ;  not  caring  to 
be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I 
could  attain  to  that,  hut  content  with  tkese 
British  islands  on  my  world,  whose  fortune 
hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deedii  great 
and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writors, 
England  hath  hnd  her  noble  achievements 
made  small  by  the  unskilful  handling  of 
monks  and  mechanics.  .  .  .  Neither  do  1 
think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  know- 
ing reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  1 
may  go  on  tru<«t  with  him  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  na  being 
a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine;  like  that 
wbieh  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
Tulgsr  amorist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  & 
rhyming  parasite ;  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  iDvocation   of  dame   memory  and   her 

KTMi  daughtent;  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
at  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  hia 
•eraphim  with  the  hallowed  fir«  of  hia  altar, 


to  touch  and  purify  the  lipa  of  whom  he 
pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious 
and  select  reading,  steady  observstion, 
insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs  j  (ill 
which  in  aome  measure  be  compassed,  at 
mine  own  peril  and  cost,  1  refuse  not  to 
Bustaia  this  expectation  from  as  many  as 
are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  eredulity 
upon  the  beat  ple<lge*  that  I  can  give  them. 
Tht  Reason  of  Church  Govtntment. 

Thui  akd  Falsi  Education. 

And  seeing  every  nation  offords  not  ex- 
perience and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind 
of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught 
the  languiigea  of  tlione  people  who  have  at 
any  time  lieen  moxt  industrious  after  wisdom; 
ao  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
veying to  us  things  useful  to  be  known. 
And  tfiiiugh  a  linguist  should  pride  himself 
to  have  alT  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the 
world  into,  yet,  if  ho  have  not  studied  the 
solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  ao  much  to 
be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman 
or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother 
dialect  only.  Ifenco  appear  the  many  mis- 
takes which  have  made  learning  generally 
so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful;  first  we 
do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  Ln^n 
and  Oreek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise 
easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  .  .  , 

And  fur  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts, 
I  deem  it  to  lie  an  old  error  of  the  universi- 
ties, not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scli'daslia 
grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of 
beginning  with  arts  most  easy  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense),  they 
present  their  young  un  matriculated  novice 
at  first  coming  with  the  mntit  intellective 
abstractions  of  logic  and  metapbysios,  so 
that  they  having  hut  newly  Icl^  those  gym- 
nastic Oats  and  Bh:dh)ws  where  they  stuck 
unreasonably  Ui  learn  a  few  words  with 
lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the 
sudden  transported  under  another  climate, 
to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  their  unbal- 
lasted wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps 
of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and 
detudeil  all  this  while  with  ra;;ged  notions 
and  bah  1)1  em  on  ts,  while  they  exnocted  worthy 
and  delightful  knowledge;  till  poverty  or 
youthful  years  call  them  importunately  their 
several  ways,  and  hastenihem,  with  the  sway 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mer- 
cenary, or  ignorantly  lealous  divinity  ;  aome 
allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their 
purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly 
contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  whion 
was  Dever  taught  them,  but  on  the  promts- 
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tinguished  as  the  author  of  The  Iliatory  or 
the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Ware  in  England, 
to  which  la  added,  an  historioai  View  of  the 
ABaira  of  Iraland,  Oxf.,  1702-3-4.  3  Tola, 
fol. 

"ClBrendoD  Kill  alwtjg  b<  «at«cm*d  «a  enter- 
tuoing  nriter.  even  iDdepeadent  of  our  ouricwilj 
to  kna*  tbe  Uk\»  xhich  b«  t*1ate>.     Qii  iljli  i> 


thU  WB  diMpprore 
goodoeu  rani  thrr 
qmilitiu  did  in  ren 


•TTori  whioh  I  b»v«  oulgrown." — SoDTBKr:  Lift 
OHti  Cvrreap, 

But  tbe  Hon.  Aear  Ellia  (Character  of 
Edward  U;de,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lond., 
1827,  8to}  stamps  Clarendon  as  nn  unprin 
{dpled  man  of  talent,  and  Brodie  ( Iligt.  of  the 
British  Empire,  Lond..  1R22,  4  vols.  8to) 
ooasidera  him  ''a  miserable  sycophant  and 
canting  hypocrite." 

Character  of  Oliteb  CRoawiLL. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  quoa  viluperare 
ne  inimici  quidtm  pottunl,  nisi  ut  timil  lau- 
deat;  whom  hia  very  enemies  could  not 
condemn  without  commending  him  at  the 
Mme  time ;  for  he  could  never  have  done 
half  that  misohief  without  great  parts  of 
eoura<;e,  industrv,  and  judgment,  tte  must 
have  \\aA  n.  wonderful  unileratnnding  in  the 
natures  and  humoars  of  men,  and  as  great 
a  dexterity  in  applying  them ;  who,  from  a 

Erivate  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good 
imily),  without  interest  or  estate,  alliance 
or  friendship,  could  r^se  himself  to  such  a 
hei);;!it.  and  compound  and  Icneod  such  oppo- 
site and  eont^ad^ctory  tempers,  humours,  and 
interests  into  a  consistence  that  contributed 
to  bid  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insenaibly  powerful 
enoNKh  to  cut  on  those  by  whom  he  hod 
olimbed.  in  the  instant  that  they  projected 
to  demolish  their  own  building.  What  wot 
Mid  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of 
him,  axitim  am,  qum  nemo  audertt  boiau; 
ptrfteisae  quce  a  nulla  niti  forliatimo,  ptrfici 
potftnt.  without  doubt,  no  man  with  more 
wickedness  ever  attempted  anything,  or 
brought  to  ptwi  what  he  desired  more  wick- 


edly, more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion aod  moral  honesty.  Yet  wickedness 
as  great  as  his  could  never  have  accomplished 
thoio  designs  without  the  assistance  of  a 
great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous 
reiiolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament 
he  seemed  to  bare  a  peraon  in  no  degree 
gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse,  nono 
of  those  talents  n-hioh  use  to  conciliate  the 
afieotions  of  the  slander-by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority  his  parts 
ncenied  to  lie  raised,  as  if  he  hiid  concealed 
faculties  till  ha  hod  occasion  to  usetbem; 
and  when  ho  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  great 
man  he  did  it  without  any  indecency,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  custom. 

AHer  be  was  confirmed  and  invested  Pro- 
tector by  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he 
consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action  of 
importance,  nor  communicated  any  enter- 
prise he  resolved  upon  with  more  than  those 
who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the  eie- 
cution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  wan 
absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved, 
in  which  he  was  not  rash,  ho  would  not  be 
dissuaded  from,  nor  endure  anv  eonlradio- 
tion  of  his  power  and  authority,  hut  extorted 
obedience  from  them  who  were  not  willing 
to  yield  it. 

Thus  he  subdued  a  snirit  that  bad  been 
often  troublesome  to  the  most  anvcreign 
power,  and  made  Westminster  Hall  as  obe- 
dient and  subservient  to  his  commands  aa 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all  other 
matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of 
his  jurisdiction,  be  seemed  to  have  great 
reverence  for  the  law,  rarely  interposing 
liotween  party  and  party.  As  ha  proceeded 
with  this  bind  of  iodif;nation  and  haughti- 
ness with  those  who  were  refractory,  and 
durst  contend  with  hia  creatness,  so  towanla 
all  who  complied  with  his  good  plenoure,  and 
courted  his  protection,  he  used  great  civility, 
generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly 
hated  him,  tn  an  entire  obedience  to  all  hui 
dictates;  tc  awe  and  govern  those  natione 
by  an  army  that  was  indovoted  to  him,  and 
wished  bis  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at 
home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had 
abroad.  It  was  hard  to  discover  which 
feared  him  most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low 
Countries,  where  hia  friendship  was  current 
at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did 
all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest 
to  bis  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing  he  could 
have  oemanded  that  either  of  them  would 
have  denied  him.  .  .  . 

To  conclude  his  oharocter:  Cromwell  wa< 
not  so  far  a  man  of  blood  aa  l«  follow  MacfaU 
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avel's  mocbo«i ;  which  prescribes,  upon  a  total 
alterntioQ  of  government,  a.^  a  thin;;  abzso- 
lucely  nece.S8ary,  to  cut  off  all  the  heads  of 
those,  anii  extirpate  their  families,  who  are 
frion«l.s  to  the  oltl  one.  It  was  oonfi'ientiv 
reportcil  that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was 
more  than  once  proposed  ••  tliat  there  niijiiht 
be  a  general  niat:*acrt;  of  all  the  royal  party, 
afl  the  only  cxpeiliont  to  secure  the  irovt^rn-  ^ 
ment.'*  but  that  Cr-mwell  would  never  c<3n- 
■ent  to  it:  it  may  be,  out  of  to^:)  irreat  a 
contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  woni,  as  he 
wa.i  ;zuilty  of  many  crimes  aj^cainst  wiiich 
damnation  is  denounced,  and  for  which  hell- 
fire  is  prepared,  so  he  hful  wmie  j:"od  quali- 
ties which  have  causeii  the  memory  of  tfome 
men  in  all  aj;:es  to  lie  celebrated  :  and  he  will 
be  looketi  upon  by  p«jaterlty  as  a  brave 
wicke<l  man. 

HUtonj  of  the  Rebellion, 

CUARACTER    OF    ChaRLES    I. 

But  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a 
ehort  character  of  his  per«on.  that  posterity 
may  know  the  inestimable  loss  winch  the 
nation  then  underwent  in  bein;:  deprived  of 
a  prince  whose  example  would  have  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and 
piety  of  the  nation  than  the  most  v<trlct  laws 
can  have.  To  speak  first  of  his  private 
qualifications  as  a  man,  before  the  mention 
of  his  princelv  and  roval  virtues:  he  was. 
if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of 
an  honest  man  :  so  great  a  biver  of  justice, 
that  no  temptation  could  ili^po-^^e  him  to  a 
wron;;rful  action,  except  it  was  so  disguised 
to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be  just.  He 
had  a  tenderness  and  coni]iassion  of  nature 
whii-h  restniined  him  frnni  ever  doiii^  a 
hani-hearted  thing;  and,  therefrire,  he  wa.** 
eo  a[it  to  grant  parlon  t»»  mab* factors  that  the 
judges  iif  the  lan«l  represontiii  to  him  thedam- 
agp  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that  flowed 
from  such  hi**  indulgonc»».  And  then  he  re- 
fraine*!  himself  from  pardoning  either  mur- 
ders or  highway  robberies,  anii  quickly  dis- 
ccrmhi  the  fruits  of  his  severity  bv  a  wonder- 
ful  refonnation  of  those  enormities.  He  was 
very  punctual  and  regular  in  his  devotions: 
he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creations or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in 
the  morning,  before  he  had  been  at  public 
prayers ;  so  that  on  hunting  days  his  chap- 
lains were  bound  to  a  very  early  attendance. 
He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing  the 
hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and 
was  80  severe  an  exactcr  of  gravity  and 
reverence  in  all  mention  of  religion,  that  he 
could  never  endure  any  light  or  profane 
Wtjrd,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  soever  it 
was  covered :  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  apon 


any  occasion,  no  man  durst  bring  before 
him  anything  that  was  prr>fane  or  unclean. 
That  kin<l  of  wit  had  never  any  countenance 
then.  lie  was  so  great  an  example  of  c^-n- 
jugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imi- 
tate him  in  that  particular  dur^t  not  bra^ 
of  their  libertv:  and  he  did  not  only  p^eruiit, 
but  direct,  his  bishof'S  to  pn35'ecute  th-se 
scandalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court?, 
against  persons  of  eminence  and  near  rr'a- 
tion  to  hi*!  i?ervice. 

His  kindly  virtues  had  some  niixtur**  and 
aUoy  that  fiindered  them  fnjm  shipiii;::  in 
full  lustre,  and  from  pri^iucing  tho-t:  fruits 
they  should  have  l>een  attended  with.  lie 
was  not  in  his  nature  very  Ix-untitul.  thouL'h 
he  g;ive  very  much.  Tfxis  appeared  more 
after  the  I»uke  of  Buckinirhnm's  death,  after 
which  those  showers  fell  very  rarely;  and 
he  pausL*d  too  bmg  in  giving,  whicli  made 
those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
liencfit.  He  k»»pt  'State  to  the  full,  which 
made  his  court  yery  ord<?rly.  no  man  pre- 
suming to  be  soon  in  a  place  where  he  nad 
no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and  observed 
men  l^ng  Vfore  lie  rei.»eived  them  about  his 
person  :  and  <iid  m^t  love  strangers,  nor  very 
confident  men.  He  wsls  a  patient  hearer  of 
cau**es,  which  he  frequently  accustomed  him- 
self to  at  the  council  boani,  and  judg»?d  very 
well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  mediating: 
p»art ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's 
Iium'iun^  maile  dilatory  in  ci»urts  of  justice. 

He  wa*  very  fearless  in  his  person :  bur, 
in  his  riper  years,  not  yery  enterpri<inir. 
He  had  an  excellent  understanding,  but  w:n 
not  confitlent  enough  of  it ;  which  made  him 
oftentimes  change  bis  own  opinion  fvr  a 
worst',  and  follow  the  advice  of  nion  that 
did  not  judge  a^  well  as  himself.  This  made 
him  more  irresolute  than  tht»  conjuncture  of 
his  affairs  would  admit :  if  he  had  been  of 
a  rougher  and  more  imperii lus  nature  he 
would  have  found  more  respect  an«l  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to 
approachinii  evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity 
of  nis  nature,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  C'»d- 
pcience,  which,  in  all  cases  of  bio. id.  made 
him  cho"se  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever 
urged.  ...  As  he  excelled  in  all  o'ther  vii- 
tues,  so  in  temperance  he  was  so  strict  that 
he  abhorred  all  debauchery  to  that  dejiree 
that,  at  a  great  festival  si:)lemnity.  whore  he 
once  was,  where  very  niany  of  the  nobilitv 
of  the  En;:lish  and  Scots  wero  entertainej, 
being  told  by  one  who  withdrew  from  thence, 
what  vast  drauirhts  of  wine  they  drank,  and 
"that  there  was  one  earl  who  had  drank 
most  of  the  rest  down,  and  wa.«  not  hims«.*lf 
moved  or  altcre^i,*'  the  king  said,  "that  ho 
deserved  to  be  hanged  f  *  and  that  earl  com- 
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ing  shorClj  after  into  tfae  room  where  hia 
mnjestjr  w»,  in  HOme  saietr,  to  eboir  liow 
unhurt  he  vena  from  tnaC  battle,  the  king 
Bent  one  to  bid  hiiu  withdraw  from  his  ma- 
jcBtj'a  presence  i  nor  did  he  in  Bome  daya 
ftft«r  appear  before  him. 
nutory  of  Ike  Rebellion. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE, 
bom  1609,  Cliief  Baron  of  the  Eiuhequer, 
1660,  Lord  Chief  Juatice  of  England,  1671, 
died  1676,  was  alike  distinguished  for  legal 
learning  and  private  virtues. 

"Hewu  most  preoiiely  Jott ;  miomach  that  t 
bdiere  he  wontd  have  1o>t  mil  he  had  in  the  >forld 

th«  moal  twlioiu  ■p«ch  which  an;  oma  hod  ti> 
make  tat  himMlf)  Iba  \i\\\t,t  of  juitiss,  the  rsruge 

tba  greslMt  honouni  of  hii  nuyasty't  goBeramont; 
fbr,  with  soma  other  Dpright  judgci,  he  upheld  the 
boBonr  or  the  Enjltnh  nation,  that  It  fell  not  inla 
the  reproaoh  of  arbi 
eoafiuion.  Eterj  m 
•Imoat  put  fear  if  h 

■eldom  CDotradioIed 


B  00  Did  hring  it  to  the  eourt 
•  jndge)  for  the  other  judges 


Letter  to  his  CsiLDRcy. 

Dbar  Cbildrex, — I  thank  Ood  I  cnfiie 
well  to  Farrington  this  day,  about  live 
o'clnok.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time 
nt  mj  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more  to  mj 
own  satisfaction,  and  jour  beneSt,  than,  by 
a  lettOT,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel. 
Theaulijectahall  be  concerningyour speech; 
because  mach  of  the  Eood  or  evil  that  be- 
falls  persons  arises  n-om  the  well  or  ill 
managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I 
have  leiaiire  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give 
jon  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  anything  for  a  truth  which 
yon  know  or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying  is 
ft  great  sin  against  Ood,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  false- 
hood. It  is  a  grent  offence  against  human- 
ity itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to 
tmth,  there  can  be  no  safe  eociety  Mtwecn 
man  and  man.  And  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
speaker;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it 
brings  upon  him.  it  oceaaions  so  much  base- 
ness of  mind  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  truth, 
or  avoid  l^ing.  even  when  he  has  no  colour 
of  necessity  for  It;  and,  in  time,  he  oomea 
to  snch  a  psai  that  aa  other  people  cannot 
believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself 
■caroelj  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 
Am  yon  most  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  joa 


must  avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not 
equivocate,  nor  spenk  anything  positively 
for  wliieh  you  have  no  anthority  but  report, 
or  conjecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when 
your  superiors,  or  strangers,  are  present,  lest 
you  betray  your  own  weiikness,  and  rob  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  which  you  might 
have  otherwiae  have  had,  to  groin  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent 
talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in 
your  conversation.  Silence  your  opponent 
with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  wher. 
ho  is  speakioE;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will 
understand  him  t)ie  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  apeak,  especially  when 
the  boainoBs  is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense 
of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the  expres- 
sions you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  he 
significant,  pertinent,  and  inoSenaive.  In- 
considerate people  do  not  think  till  they 
speak  ;  or  Ihoy  speak,  and  then  Chink. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in 
gardening,  some  in  mathematics.  In  con- 
versation, learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies; 
put  him  upon  fcilkini;  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  aays.  koop  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you 
will  glean  the  worth  and  knowledge  of  every- 
body you  oonverso  with,  and,  at  an  easy 
rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on 

when  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain, 
impertinent  persons,  lot  the  observing^  of 
their  failings  make  ynu  the  more  oautioua 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in 
your  general  behaviour,  that  you  may  avoid 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  krfow  to  be 
a  person  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  weifjht,  re- 
latea  strange  atories,  be  not  too  ready  to  be- 
lieve or  report  them ;  and  yet  (unless  he  is 
one  of  your  familiar  oequainlance)  be  not 
too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  oc- 
casion requires  you  to  declare  an  opinion, 
do  it  modestly  and  gently,  not  bluntly  nor 
coarsely ;  by  this  mean«  you  will  avoid  giv- 
ing offence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much 
credulity. 

If  a  man  whoso  integrity  you  do  not  very 
well  know,  makes  you  great  and  extraordi- 
nary professions,  do  not  give  much  credit  to 
him.  ProbabW  you  will  find  that  he  aims 
at  something  besides  kindness  to  you,  and 
that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow 
eool. 

Beware  also  of  htm  who  Sutters  you,  and 
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commends  vou  to  vour  face,  or  to  one  who 
he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  probably 
ho  has  either  deceived  op  abused  you,  or 
means  to  do  so.  Remember  the  fable  of 
the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth 
which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  your- 
selves. It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputation  is 
small  and  siukin|;^,  if  your  own  tongue  must 
praise  you  ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing 
to  others  to  hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you 
have  a  suitable  opportunity.  Never  speak 
ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  amendment,  or  for  the  safety 
and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications, 
not  only  oaths,  but  all  imprecations  and 
earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  or  jesting  at  the  condi- 
tion or  natuml  defects  of  any  person.  Such 
oQ'ences  leave  a  deep  impression  and  they 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproach- 
ful, menacing,  or  spiteful  words  to  any  per- 
son. Good  words  make  friends  ;  bad  words 
make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain 
as  many  friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especi- 
ally when  it  may  be  done  at  so  easy  a  rate 
as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make 
an  enemy  by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  party  who  uses  them.  When 
faults  are  committed,  they  may,  and  by  a 
superior  they  must,  be  reproved :  but  let  it 
be  done  without  reproach  or  bitterness ; 
otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use, 
and.  instead  of  reP>rming  the  offence,  it  will 
exasperate  the  offender,  and  lay  the  reprover 
justly  open  to  reproof.  If  a  person  be  pas- 
sionate, and  give  you  ill  language,  rather 
pity  him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle  words,  are 
the  most  exouisite  revenge  for  reproaches : 
they  will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the 
angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry  for  his  pas- 
sion,' or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and 
punishment  to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they 
will  preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the 
d*,'served  reputation  of  wistlom  and  modera- 
tion, ancl  keep  up  the  serenity  and  compo- 
sure of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  man  unfit  for  everything  that  be- 
c<mies  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor 
make  a  jest  of  any  Scripture  expressions. 
AVhen  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or 
of  Christ,  or  repeat  any  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and  serious- 
ness, and  not  lightlv,  for  that  is  ''  taking  the 
name  of  God  iu  vam.'* 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions 


used  in  religious  exercises,  do  not  publish 
them ;  endeavour  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and 
sorrow,  not  with  dension  or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them 
seriously ;  and  practice  them  diligently. 
You  will  find  them  useful  in  yoar  conversa- 
tion ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more 
evident  to  you,  as  your  judgment,  under- 
standing, and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add  at  this  time, 
but  my  wish  and  command  that  you  will 
remember  the  fonuer  counsels  that  I  have 
frequently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the 
day  with  private  prayer;  read  the  Scriptures 
often  and  seriously :  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some 
useful  employment;  for  idleness  is  the 
nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which 
corrupt  the  mind  and  disorder  the  life.  Be 
kind  and  loving  to  one  another.  Honour 
your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to 
my  servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear 
my  absence  patiently  and  cheerfully.  Be- 
have as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and 
saw  you.  Remember,  you  have  a  greater 
Father  than  I  am,  who  always,  and  in  all 
places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts 
and  thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love 
and  care  for  you  with  dutifalness,  observ* 
ance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an 
honour  that  you  have  an  opportunity,  by 
your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry, 
to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  gratitude,  yon  owe  to 
me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  let  there 
l)e  no  want;  and  provide  conveniently  for 
the  poor. 

I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his 
grace,  fear,  and  love,  and  to  let  you  see  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him  :  and 
that  his  blessing,  and  presence,  and  direc- 
tion, may  be  with  you,  and  over  yon  alL  I 
am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON,  D.D., 

born  1611,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  1670, 
died  IGS4,  w^is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
religious  works  which  are  still  held  in  high 
estimation  for  their  spirituality. 

"  Perhaps  there  if  no  ezpoeitory  work  in  the 
English  language  equal  altogether  to  the  espod- 
tion  of  Pvter.  It  is  rich  in  eraDgelieal  sentiment 
and  exalted  devotion.  The  meaniog  Li  seldom 
missed,  and  often  admirably  illustrated.  There 
is  learning  without  its  parade,  theologj  direitted 
of  systematic  stiffness,  and  eloquence  in  a  beanti* 
ful  flow  of  anaffeoted  language  and  appropriate 
imagery.  To  say  more  would  be  nnbeooming .  and 
less  could  not  be  said  with  justice.*' — OajiK:  J7i^ 
liotheca  Bibiica. 
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Or  IIaffi.vess. 

The  Qreek  epigram  ascribed  bj  some  to 
Prosidipus,  by  others  to  Crntes  the  Cynic 
philosopher,  Mgins  thue,  "  Whnt  stnte  oi  life 
ouglitone  to  choose?"  and  bavlnj; enumerated 
them  all,  concludes  in  this  manner :  "  There 
ore,  then,  ouly  two  things  eligible,  either 
never  to  have  beoD  born,  or  to  die  as  i>oon  aa 
ODC  makes  hia  appearance  in  the  world." 

But  oow,  leavme  the  various  periods  and 
conditions  of  life,  let  ua,  with  great  brevity, 
run  over  those  things  which  are  looked  upon 
'~>  be  the  greatest  blesai —  '-   ''    --'   --- 


whether  any  of  them  can  make  it  completely 
happy.  Can  this  be  expected  from  a  beauti- 
ful outside  T     No;  this  has  rendered  mxiny 


miserable,  but  never  made  one  happy.  For 
suppose  it  to  be  sometimes  attended  with 
innocence,  it  is  surely  of  a  fading  anil  perish- 
ing nature,  "  the  sport  of  time  or  disease." 
Can  it  be  exfected  from  riches?  Surely 
no :  for  how  little  of  them  does  the  owner 
pofwess,  even  supposing  his  wealth  to  be 
ever  so  great!  what  a  small  part  of  them 
does  he  use  or  enioy  himeclfl  And  what 
has  he  of  the  rest  but  the  pleasure  of  seeinc 
them  with  his  eyes  7  Let  his  table  be  loaded 
with  the  greatest  vanety  of  delicious  dishes, 
he  fills  his  belly  out  of  one ;  and  if  he  hna 
a  hundred  beds,  he  lies  hut  in  one  of  them. 
Can  the  kingdoms,  thrones,  and  sceptres  of 
this  world  confer  happiness?  No:  we  lenm 
from  the  histories  of  all  a^es,  that  not  a  few 
ha»e  been  tumbled  down  from  these  by 
■udden  and  unexpected  revolutions,  and 
those  not  such  as  were  void  of  conduct  or 
courage,  but  men  of  great  and  extraordinary 
abilities.  And  that  those  who  met  with  no 
such  misfortunes  were  still  far  enough  from 
happiness  is  very  plain  from  the  situatiun 
of  trieir  affnira.  and,  in  many  cases,  from 
their  own  confesaion.  The  snying  of  Au- 
gnatus  is  well  known  :  '*  I  wish  I  had  never 
lieen  married,  and  had  died  childleaa."  And 
the  expression  of  Severus  at  bis  death,  "I 
became  all  thiTig<>,  and  yet  it  does  not  profit 
me."  But  the  moat  noted  saying  of  nil,  and 
that  which  best  deserves  to  be  known,  is  that 
of  the  wisest  and  moat  flouriahing  king,  aa 
well  aa  the  greatest  preacher,  who,  having 
exactly  computed  alt  the  advantages  of  his 
exalted  dignity  and  royal  opulence,  found 
thia  to  he  the  sum  total  of  all,  and  lelt  it  on 
record  for  the  inspection  of  poateritj  and 
future  agea,  Vaniit/  of  vanitUi,  oU  u  vanity. 
AU  this  may  possibly  be  true  with  regard 
t4>  the  external  advantages  of  men,  but  mar 
not  happiness  be  found  in  tbe  internal  goods 
of  the  mind,  snch  aa  wisdom  and  virtue? 


be  periect  tbenwelres.    Now,  shew  me  tl 


man  who,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  has 
attained  to  perfection  in  wisdom  and  virtue: 
even  those  who  were  accounted  the  wisest, 
and  actually  were  so,  acknowledged  they 
knew  nothing;  nor  was  there  one  among 
the  most  approved  philosophers  whose  vir- 
tues were  not  allayed  with  many  blemishes. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  piety  and  true 
religion,  which,  though  it  is  the  beginning 
of  felicity,  and  tends  directly  to  perfection, 
yet,  aa  in  this  earth  it  is  not  full  and  com- 
plete itself,  it  cannot  make  its  possessors 
perfectly  happy.  The  knowledge  of  the 
most  exalted  minds  is  very  obscure,  and 
almost  quite  dark,  and  their  practice  of 
virtue  lame  and  impcrroct,  And  indeed, 
who  can  have  tbe  lioldness  to  boast  of  per- 
fection in  this  respect  when  he  hears  the 
Srent  Apostle  complaining  of  the  law  of  the 
esh,  and  pathetically  excuuming,  Whoihalt 
ddivermejromtkiibodifof'deathf  Rom.  vii. 
21.  Besidea,  though  wiadom,  and  virtue,  or 
piet^,  were  perfect,  so  long  aa  we  have 
bodies,  we  must  at  the  same  time  have  all 
bodily  advantages,  in  order  to  perfect  felicity. 
Therefore  the  satirist  smartly  ridicules  the 
wise  man  of  the  Stoics.  "  He  is,"  savs  be, 
"  free,  honoured,  beautiful,  a  king  of  kings, 
and  particularly  happy,  except  when  he  is 
troubled  with  phlegm."  Since  these  things 
are  so,  we  must  raise  our  minds  higher,  and 
not  live  with  our  heads  bowed  down  like  the 
common  sort  of  mankind  ;  who,  aa  St.  Au- 
gustine expresses  it,  "  look  for  a  happy  life 
in  the  region  of  death."  To  set  our  hearts 
upon  the  perishing  goods  of  this  wretched 
life  and  its  muddy  pleosurea,  is  not  the  hap- 
plaoss  of  men,  but  of  hogs.  And  if  pleasure 
IS  dirt,  other  things  are  but  smoke.  Were 
thia  the  only  good  proposed  to  the  desirea 
and  hopes  of  men,  it  would  not  bava  been 
ao  great  a  privilege  to  be  born. 
Thtological  Lectura. 


SAMUEL   BUTLER, 

born  1612,  died  IGSO,  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  poem  of  Hudibrai,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  some  prose  Characters  (in 
the  atjle  of  Eorle,  Hall,  and  Overbury). 
which  appeared  in  hisRcmaina  inVcrseand 
Prose,  published  from  the  original  MSS., 
with  Notes  by  Robert  Thycr,  Lond,,  1759, 
Z  vols.  8to  ;  later  edition  from  the  original 
MSS.,  Lond.,  I82T,  8to,  and  royal  8vo:  va\. 
i.  only  published. 

A.  Shiu.  Poit 
11  ODB  that  would  fain  make  himself  that 
which  nature  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  f»- 
natio  that  inspires  himaelf  with  his  own 
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whimsies.  lie  ?«it3  up  haborJji6h'?r  of  ?mall 
poetry,  with  a  Terr  small  stock,  and  no 
i:r*»iiit.  He  belieres  it  is  invention  enough 
to  find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever 
he  liirhts  upon,  either  in  Vnok?  nr  company, 
he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.  This  he 
puts  together  so  unrowardlv.  tliat  vou  mav 
per«;eive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets  hy  tlie 
•swelling  dispropi)rtion  of  the  joint.**.  You 
may  know  his  wit  nj>t  to  be  natural,  'tis  so 
unipiiet  and  troublesome  in  him :  for  as 
th«)<e  that  have  monev  but  seldom  are  al- 
way^  shakin:;  their  pockets  when  they  have 
it,  so  does  Ije  when  he  thinks  he  has  ;rot 
somethin:;  that  will  make  him  appear.  He 
is  a  pi^rpetual  tiilkor:  and  you  may  know 
by  the  fr'^'dom  of  his  discourse  tiiat  he  came 
li;:htlv  !)v  it,  a.s  thieves  spend  frvelv  what 
they  i:et.  He  is  like  an  Icjilian  thief,  that 
nev»»r  robs  b»it  he  muniers,  to  prevent  dis- 
covery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
from  whom  he  purloins,  ihac  his  petrv  lar- 
ceny of  wit  may  pass  un-«U'«[»ected.  He  ap- 
pears so  over-c'?ncerned  in  all  mi'n's  wits,  :ia 
if  rhey  were  but  di<r.ar:i:rements  of  his  own  ; 
and  cries  down  all  thev  do.  as  if  thev  were 
cncrfmchments  upon  him.  He  takes  jests 
from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  jus- 
tices do  false  weip:!its  an«i  pots  that  want 
mejisure.  When  he  meets  with  anvthin:; 
that  is  very  jn>od,  he  chanjjes  it  into  small 
money,  like  three  ;;roats  for  a  shillin;;.  to 
nerve  several  occasiuns.  Ho  <li.sclaims  study, 
pn» tends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and  to 
shoot  dying,  wliich  app«.»ars  to  be  very  true, 
by  his  oftJ-'U  missing  of  his  mark.  As  for 
epithefs.  he  always  avoids  those  that  are 
near  akin  to  the  sense.  Such  match <:s  are 
unlawful,  anil  n«^t  tit  to  be  made  ]»y  a  Cliris- 
tijtn  poef ;  and  therefore  all  his  cure  is  to 
choose  out  such  as  will  serve.  like  a  wo«don 
Inir.  to  picc«*  nut  a  maimeil  vers*.*  tliat  wants 
a  foot  or  two.  anil  If  tliny  will  but  rhyme 
now  and  then  into  th»»  bariirain.  or  run  upon 
a  letter,  it  is  a  work  i)f  su pi- rer«.»:;atit)n.  For 
siinilitinies,  he  liki?s  rhe  har»b';?t  and  most 
obsctiFH  best :  for  as  hulies  wear  black  patches 
to  make  their  complexi'-ns  simmh  fmrnr  than 
tlu-v  are.  so  when  an  illu.^tration  is  more 
obs«.Mire  than  tlie  s4Mi-e  that  went  l^cfore  it, 
it  niu^'t  of  nocessiry  maki*  it  appear  clearer 
than  it  -ii-l  ;  for  contraries  are  best  set  off 
with  eontrarii.'s.  Ho  has  tound  t)ut  a  now 
set  of  poetical  «.ie<r::ic*. — a  trick  of  s«:»wing 
wit  like  clover  :irass  i^n  barren  su)>jects, 
which  would  yield  nothing  b^fnre.  This  is 
very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
mtMi  say.  there  is  no  ro»)m  b*ft  for  new  in- 
v^'Mtion.  He  will  take  thro*.'  grains  of  wit, 
like  the  elixir,  and,  prjectin::  it  u|.>on  the 
iron  aiiH.  turn  it  imme«iiatelv  into  zold.  All 
th»-  business  nf  mankind  hiis  nrH-^ontly  van- 
ishe«l.  the  whole  world  has  Kept  holiday  -, 


there  has  l^en  no  men  but  heroes  and  p«oct«, 
no  women  but  nymphs  and  shepherde!>.<es ; 
trees  have  l>orne  fritters,  and  rivers  dowed 
plum- porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  a.>in- 
monly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  the 
rhyme  that  is  at  the  en.!  of  them,  zs  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he  ha* 
made  one  line,  which  is  easy  enough,  and  ha* 
found  out  some  sturdy  hanl  word  that  will 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon 
it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon  an  anvil 
into  what  form  he  pleads.  There  is  no  art 
in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry:  a 
whole  dictionary  is  scarce  able  to  contain 
them ;  for  there  is  honlly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  gravel- pit  in  all  Gn*ece  but  the 
ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a  term  of  art 
in  poetry.  By  this  means  small  poets  have 
such  a  stock  of  able  har«i  words  lying  by 
them,  as  drvades,  hamaiiryades,  aijnides, 
fauni.  nympfi^e^  sylvani,  iSbc.  that  signifj 
nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic 
terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  may  serve  to 
furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  '*  thorough 
reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this 
anti  Plato's  great  year. 
Chai'ociers. 


JOHN  PEARSON.  D.D., 

born  at  Snoring,  Xorfolk.  1612,  became 
Bishop  of  Che».ter.  Feb.  9.  1672-73.  and 
died  in  l^iSO.  His  best-known  work  i^  An 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Lond..  1659,  4to. 

'*A  stanilat'l  Inx^k  in  English  dirialty.  It  ex- 
pan>i8  bcyoQii  the  literal  parport  ^^f  the  Crc«il 
it.<«lf  to  nio^it  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  ie  ft 
valuable  ?unim»rT  of  ariraments  nod  aathoritid 
on  tkiit  i'lde.  The  oloscnesa  of  Penrson.  and  hit 
ju4liui<iutf  delectiou  of  proofs,  diiitinf^&h  him  from 
iininy.  eifpvoially  tho  earlier,  cht^olo^uns.  Som« 
ini;;ht  sunul^e  chat  his  undeviutinfi^  oUherencc  to 
what  hu  call9  The  Churoh  ia  hanlly  v*on»i«trat 
with  ioiiepenilencc  of  rhinkin**:  but'  conFidertd 
as  an  advocate,  he  i?  one  nf  much  judg;inent  mnii 
skill." — HaLLAX:  Lit.  Hist,  u/  Eurvpe^  4th  ed.. 
1854,  Hi.  2U8. 

Tub  Ascension  of  Christ. 

The  a!»cenc  of  Tlirist  into  hearen  wns  not 
metaphorioal  or  fiirurative,  as  if  there  were 
no  nn)n?  to  be  understood  by  it,  but  ooIt 
that  he  attained  a  nmre  heaven  I  v  and  iilon- 
ous  state  ijr  contlition  after  his  resurrection. 
For  whatsoever  alteration  was  m.ide  in  the 
body  of  Christ  when  h»»  ro?e,  whntsoerer 
::lorious  ifualitic?*  it  was  investo*!  with  there- 
by, that  w:w  not  bis  a«eension,  as  appear*?ch 
by  those  words  which  he  spake  in  Mary. 
tow'h  mc  not,  for  I  am  nut  yet  aurnuicti  to  my 
Fiiiher,  Althou-ih  he  ha«i  «aid  Ivofon*  to 
Nic»Hleniu8.  Xo  man  f^nM]  asrntii'tl  up  to 
heacen,  but  he  that  rame  doien  jWrni  htun-en^ 
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even  (he  Son  of  man  ichich  ii  in  heaven ; 
which  words  imply  that  he  had  then  as- 
cended; yet  even  those  concern  not  this 
•seen  si  an.  For  that  was  therefore  onlj 
trae,  because  the  Son  of  Man,  not  yet  oon- 
oeived  in  the  VirKin's  womb,  was  not  in 
heaven,  and  utter  nia  conception  bj  virtue 
of  the  hypostatioal  union  was  in  heaven; 
from  whence,  speaking  after  (he  manner  of 
men.  he  mif^ht  well  saj,  that  he  bad  aa- 
cended  into  heaven ;  because  whatsoever  was 
first  on  earth  and  then  in  heaven,  we  say 
aocended  into  henven.  Wherefore,  beside 
that  grounded  upon  the  hypostaticaj  union, 
beside  that  glorious  condition  upon  his  resur- 
rection, there  was  yet  another  and  that  more 
proper  ascension  :  for  after  he  hod  both  those 
waya  ascended,  it  was  still  true  that  he  had 
not  yet  ascended  to  hie  Father. 

Now  this  kind  of  ascension,  by  which 
Christ  had  not  yet  ascended  when  he  spake 
to  Mary  after  his  resurrection,  was  not  long 
after  to  he  performed  ;  for  at  the  same  time 
he  said  unto  Mary,  Go  to  my  brethren,  and 
toy  unto  thern,  I  ascend  iinlo  my  Father  and 
your  Father.  And  when  this  ascension  was 
performed,  it  appeared  manifestly  to  be  a 
true  local  translation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
tnBn,from  these  parts  of  the  world  below  into 
the  heaven  above ;  by  which  that  tiody  which 
was  before  locally  present  here  on  earth, 
and  was  not  so  then  present  in  henven, 
became  substantially  present  in  heaven,  and 
no  longer  locally  present  on  earth.  For 
when  he  had  spoken  unto  the  disciples,  and 
blessed  Ihem,  laying  his  hands  upon  them, 
nnd  ao  was  corporally  present  with  them, 
even  ahile  he  blaied  them,  he  parted  from 
tkem,  and  iBhile  thq/  beheld,  he  urns  taken  up, 
and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight ; 
And  so  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  while 
they  looked  tteadfattly  towards  heaven  as  he 
w^mI  tip.  This  was  a  visible  departure,  as 
it  is  described ;  a  real  removing  of  that  body 
of  Christ,  which  was  before  present  with 
the  Bpoatlee ;  and  that  body  living  nfter  the 
reaarrection,  by  virtue  of  that  soul  which 
wms  united  to  it,  and  therefore  the  Son  of 
G^id  according  to  bis  humanity,  was  really 
Uid  truly  translated  from  these  parts  below 
unto  the  heavens  above,  which  is  a  proper 
local  ascension. 

Tbns  was  ChrisCs  ascension  visibly  per- 
(brined  in  the  presence  and  sipht  of  the 
apostles,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  reality 
and  the  oertainty  thereof.  Tboy  did  not 
tee  him  when  he  rose,  but  they  saw  him 
whan  he  ascended ;  because  an  eye-witness 
tra»  not  necessary  unto  the  act  of  his  resur- 
rection, but  it  was  necessary  unto  the  act  of 
hia  ascension,  it  was  snlScient  that  Chritl 
shooed  hiaudf  to  the  apostles  alive  after  his 
patsiim;  for  being  they  knew  him  before  to 


be  dead,  and  now  Raw  him  alive,  they  were 
thereby  assured  that  he  rose  ngain :  for 
whatsoever  was  a  proof  of  his  life  after 
death  wiks  a  domonstrntion  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. But  being  the  apostles  were  not  to 
see  our  Saviour  in  heaven ;  being  the  ses- 
sion was  not  to  be  visible  to  them  on  earth ; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  they  should  be 
eye-witncs.'ies  of  the  act,  who  were  not  with 
the  same  eyes  to  behold  the  effect. 

Beside  the  eye-witness  of  the  aposflos, 
there  was  added  the  testimony  of  the  angels ; 
those  blessed  spirits  which  ministered  before, 
and  saw  the  face  of,  Ood  in  heaven,  and 
came  down  from  thence,  did  know  that 
Christ  ascended  up  from  hence  unto  that 
place  from  whence  they  came ;  and  because 
the  eyes  of  the  apostles  could  not  follow  him 
so  far,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  did  come 
to  testify  of  his  reception;  for  behold  two 
men  stood  hv  them  in  white  apparel,  which 
also  said.  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gatin;]  up  into  heaven  f  This  same  Jesus 
whie^  is  taken  vp  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  30  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven.  We  must  there- 
fore acknowledge  and  confess  against  all 
the  wild  heresies  of  old,  that  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  who  died  and  rose  a(rain,  did, 
with  the  same  bndy  and  soul  with  which 
he  died  and  rose,  ascend  up  to  heaven ; 
which  was  the  second  particular  consider- 
able in  this  Article. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Article'YI. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D., 

born  1613,  at  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  1661,  died  ICfiT,  was  the  author 
of  many  theological  works,  distinguished 
for  their  learning,  piety,  and  fervid  imagi- 

"  Hs  oni  nona  of  aod'i  ordiiiBr?  works,  bnt  bli 
EndaxnlFnlB  ncra  bo  mftaj  and  lo  RrHt,  ■■  really 
m*dD  bim  a  Mirscli.  ...  Ho  was  ■  rare  Hnman- 
i>l.  and  hugely  versed  in  all  the  polita  parti  of 
LsareiiiK,  nnd  thoroughlv  coDewslod  all  the  an- 
cient Morallsti,  Oreek  and  Roman  Poeta  and  Ora- 

witi'of  Iha  latrr  sgei.  whether  French  or  Italian. 
.  .  .  This  great  PreJMte  had  the  gaadbamoar  ofa 
Oenllfmnn,  Die  eloquence  of  an  Orator,  the  fancy 
of  a  Foot,  the  scuUaesi  of  a  Sohoolman,  tha  pro- 
roundnodi  of  a  Pbiloiopher.thewisdom  of  a  Chan- 
cellor, the  laijaoily  of  a  Prophet,  the 
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"The  grentcst  ornament  of  the  English  pulpit 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  helieve,  or  rather  much  rea- 
son to  disbelieve,  that  he  had  any  competitor  in 
other  languages." — Hallak  :  Lit,  HUt,  of  Europe, 
i.  359-60. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Works  is  that  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  C. 
P.  Eden  [and  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor],  Lond., 
1847-51  (again  1854,  1856,  1801),  iO  vols. 
8vo. 

Rules  for  Employinq  our  Time. 

1.  In  the  morning,  when  you  awnko,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  think  first  upon  Go<l,  or 
something  in  order  to  his  service ;  and  at 
night,  also,  let  him  close  thine  eyes:  and 
let  your  sleep  bo  necessary  and  nealthful, 
not  idle  and  expensive  of  time,  beyond  the 
needs  and  conveniences  of  nature ;  and 
sometimes  be  curious  to  sec  the  preparation 
which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is  coming 
forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east. 

2.  Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be 
diligent  in  pursuance  of  its  employment, 
so  as  not  lightly  or  without  reasonable  occa- 
sion to  neglect  it  in  any  of  those  times  which 
are  usually,  and  by  the  custom  of  prudent 
persons  and  good  husbands,  employed  in  it. 

3.  Let  all  the  intervals  or  void  spaces  of 
time  be  employed  in  prayers,  reading,  medi- 
tating works  of  nature,  recreations,  charity, 
friendliness,  and  neighbourhood,  and  means 
of  spiritual  and  corporal  health:  ever  re- 
memoering  so  to  work  in  our  c<illing  as  not 
to  neglect  the  work  of  our  high  calling ;  but 
to  begin  and  end  the  day  with  God,  with 
such  iorms  of  devotion  as  shall  bo  proper  to 
our  necessities. 

4.  The  resting  days  of  Christians,  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  church,  must,  in  no  sense,  be 
days  of  idleness  j  for  it  is  better  to  plough 
upon  holy  days  than  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do 
viciously :  but  let  them  be  spent  in  the  works 
of  the  day,  that  is,  of  religion  and  charity, 
according  to  the  rule  appointed. 

5.  Avoid  the  company  of  drunkards  and 
busy  bodies,  and  all  such  as  are  apt  to  talk 
mucii  to  little  purjK)8e ;  for  no  man  can  be 
provident  of  his  tune  that  is  not  prudent  in 
the  choice  of  his  company ;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling, 
he  that  hears,  and  ho  that  answers,  in  the 
discourse,  are  equal  losers  of  their  time. 

6.  Never  walk  with  any  man,  or  under- 
take any  trifling  employment,  merely  to 
pass  the  time  away,  for  every  day  well 
spent  may  become  a  "day  of  salvation," 
and  time  rightly  employed  is  an  "  acceptable 
time.**  And  remember,  that  the  time  thou 
triflest  away  was  given  thee  to  repent  in,  to 
pray  for  pardon  of  sins,  to  work  out  thy  sal- 
vation, to  do  the  work  of  grace,  to  lay  up 
against  the  day  of  judgment  a  treasure  ox 


good  works,  that  thy  time  may  be  crowned 
with  eternity. 

7.  In  the  midst  of  the  works  of  thy  calling, 
often  retire  to  God  in  short  prayers  and  ejac- 
ulations ;  and  those  may  make  up  the  want 
of  those  larger  portions  of  time,  which,  it 
ma^  be,  thou  desirest  for  devotion,  and  in 
which  thou  thinkest  other  persons  have  ad- 
vantage of  thee ;  for  so  thou  reooncilest  the 
outward  work  and  thy  inward  calling,  the 
church  and  the  commonwealth,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  body  and  the  interest  of  thy 
soul :  for  be  sure,  that  God  is  present  at  thy 
breathings  and  hearty  sighings  of  prayer, 
as  soon  as  at  the  longer  offices  of  less  busied 
persons ;  and  thy  time  is  as  truly  sanctified 
oy  a  trade,  and  devout  though  shorter  pray- 
ers, as  by  the  longer  offices  of  those  whose 
time  is  not  filled  up  with  labour  and  usefol 
business. 

8.  Let  your  employment  be  such  as  may 
become  a  reasonable  person ;  and  not  be  a 
business  fit  for  children  or  distracted  people, 
but  fit  for  your  age  and  understanding.  For 
a  man  may  l>e  very  idly  busy,  and  take  great 
pains  to  so  little  purpose,  that  in  his  labours 
and  expense  of  time  he  shall  serve  no  end 
but  of  folly  and  vanity.  There  are  some 
trades  that  wholly  serve  the  ends  of  idit 
persons  and  fools,  and  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
seized  upon  by  the  severity  of  laws  and 
banished  from  under  the  sun :  and  there  are 
some  people  who  are  busy ;  but  it  is  as  Do* 
mitian  was,  in  catching  flies. 

Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

The  iNVALiDiTr  of  a  Late  or  Drath-Bsd 

Repentance. 

But  will  not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesos 
Christ  save  such  a  man  ?  For  that,  we  must 
bo  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  in  which  there 
is  no  contract  at  all  made  with  a  dying  per- 
son that  lived  in  name  a  Christian,  in  prae- 
tice  a  heathen :  and  we  shall  dishonour  the 
sufferings  and  redemption  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  if  we  think  them  to  be  on  nm- 
brella  to  shelter  our  impious  and  ungodly 
living.  But  that  no  such  person  may,  after 
a  wicked  life,  repose  himself  on  his  death- 
l>ed  upon  Christ's  merits,  observe  but  these 
two  places  of  Scripture:  "Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  ns**— 
what  to  do  ?  that  we  might  live  as  we  list, 
and  hope  to  be  saved  by  his  merits?  no:— 
but  **  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  in- 
iquity, and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works."  These  thin^ 
'^ speak  and  exhort,'*  saith  St  Paul.  Hot 
more  plainly  yet  in  St.  Peter :  "  Christ  bare 
our  sins  in  liis  own  body  on  the  tree** — to 
what  end?  ^*  That  we,  being  dead  unto  sint 
should   live   unto   righteousness.*'    Since, 
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nx  in  him  lies,  make  void  [tie  very  purpose 
and  detiien  of  Christ's  passion,  nnd  dishon- 
ours the  tilood  of  the  ererlnsting  coTenant ; 
trhich  coreoant  wu  confirmed  hj  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  but  OS  it  brought  peace  from  God, 
00  it  requires  a  holy  life  from  ua.  But  why 
mnj  not  <fc  be  saved,  fis  well  ns  the  thief  on 
the  croNs?  even  because  our  cnse  \a  nothing 
nlikc.  Whan  Christ  disionce  more  for  us,  «e 
may  look  for  sach  another  instAnce;  not  till 
then.  But  ihis  thief  did  bat  thon  come  to 
Christ,  he  knew  him  not  before;  and  his 
(^le  was,  09  if  a  Turk,  or  heathen,  should 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  be  bap- 
tiied,  and  enter  newly  into  the  covenant 
upon  his  dcath-lwd:  then  God  pardons  nil 
bis  sinn.  And  so  Ood  docs  to  Christians 
«rhen  they  are  baptized,  or  first  give  up  their 
names  to  Christ  by  a  voluntary  confirmation 
dF  their  bapCisinnl  vow :  but  when  they  have 
once  entered  into  the  covenant  they  must 
perform  what  they  promise,  and  do  what 
they  are  ohtiecd.  The  thief  hod  made  no 
contract  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  there- 
fora  failed  of  none ;  only  the  defailaneea  of 
the  state  of  ignorance  Christ  paid  for  at 
tba  thiePs  odmisBion:  hut  we,  that  have 
Biade  a  covenant  with  Ood  in  baptism,  nnd 
failed  of  it  all  our  days,  and  then  return  at 
*'  night,  when  wo  connnt  work,"  have  noth- 
ing to  pUad  for  ourselves ;  because  we  have 
mule  all  that  to  he  useless  to  us,  which  OihI, 
with  so  much  mercy  and  mimoulous  wisdom, 
cave  us  to  secure  our  interest  and  hopes  of 

And  therefore,  let  no  Christian  mnn  who 
hath  covenanted  with  God  to  dve  him  the 
■ervice  of  his  life,  think  that  Ood  will  be 
(wawered  with  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  n 
dyine  man :  for  nil  that  great  obligation 
which  lies  upon  us  cannot  be  transacted  in 
an  instant,  when  we  have  loaded  our  souls 
with  (tin,  and  made  them  empty  of  rirtue ; 
we  cannot  so  soou  grow  np  to  "  a  perfect 
man  in  Christ  Jcau4."  .  .  .  Suffer  not  there- 
Fure  yourselves  to  l>o  deceived  by  false  prin- 
ciples and  vain  confidences:  fur  no  man  can  in 
n  moment  root  out  the  long-contracted  habits 
of  vice,  nor  upon  hisdeath-oodmakeuseofall 
that  variety  of  preventing,  accompanying, 
and  persevering  p'lioe  which  Ood  gave  to 
man  in  mercy,  Ijecause  man  would  need  it  all, 
because  without  it  be  could  not  be  saved ; 
nor  upon  his  death-bed  can  he  exercise  the 
doty  of  mortificatioD,  nor  core  his  drunken- 
ness then,  nor  his  last,  by  any  act  of  Chris- 
tian discipline,  nor  "  run  with  patience," 
Bor"reBi8t  unto  blood,"  nor  "  endore  with 
lon2-«uSbrance :"    but   he   con    tiraT.  and 


groan,  and  call  to  God,  and  resolve  to  live 
well  when  he  is  dying. 

RuXa  anil  Exercises  of  Hulii  Di/in^. 


HENRY    MORE,    D.D., 

horn  lfil4,  died  16S7,  famous  for  hia  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  thq  author  of  philosophi- 


9,  theological  disser- 


.[  poems  and 
tations,  and  Aphi 

blaed  irttti  th«  Pjlhagorcan  mJ  Ciibalistio,  witli 
snutu  learning  nud  tubllelT  than  Cudwarlh'i 
frienj  uia  colloagae,  H«nry  Morn.  ...  Ho  died 
loAviDg  b^htpd  hiin  a  Dsms  bigfaly  celobrntfld 
among  thfoLsgians  and  pbiloiophers." — EarietD: 
Hi»t.  of  Phlloi.,  ISIO,  5*0, 

"  More  vu  an  opsa-bearled  and  pin«TQ  Ohria^ 
tian  pbilosopbsr.  ^bo  aLudivd  la  urablish  men  ia 
tbe  grout  nrineiploa  oC  religion  iL|{aintt  atbeiam." 
— Disaop  Bursbt:  ffUt.  o/  My  Ou,„  Time. 

We  give  an  extract  from  An  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  which  was  included  In  his 
Philosophical  Works,  Lond.,  1662,  fol.,  4th 
edit.,  corrected  and  much  enlarged,  Loud., 
1712,  fol. 


Naturi  o 


TRB  Evm 


When  T  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will 
always  produce  such  arguments  that  tho 
reader  shall  acknowledge  so  strong,  as  he 
shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise;  but 
they  shall  be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  as- 
sent, and  win  full  aaaent  from  any  unpreju- 
diced mind. 

For  1  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  as- 
sent to  that  which,  notwithstandins,  may 
possibly  be  otherwise ;  which  I  shall  illus- 


there  viewing  a  stono  in  the  form  of  an  nltnr 
with  ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men 
on  those  ashes,  or  some  words,  if  you  will, 
as  Optimo  Maximo,  or  To  offnoslo  Tkeo,  or 
the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon  the 
nshos ;  and  one  of  them  should  crv  out.  As- 
suredly here  have  been  soino  men  that  have 
done  this.  But  the  other,  more  nice  than 
wise,  should  reply,  Nay,  it  may  possibly  be 
otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have  natu- 
rally grown  into  this  very  shape,  aad  the 
seeming  ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  ia,  no 
remiunders  of  any  fuel  burnt  there  ;  but 
some  uneiplicable  and  unperceptiblo  mo- 
tions of  the  air,  or  other  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  ia  active  everywhere,  have 
wrooght  some  ports  of  the  matter  into  the 
form  and  aalon  of  ashes,  and  have  fridtced 
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henstODB,  be  the  evidence  never  so  pit 
And  I  have  perceived  thnt  nothing  bo  much 
hioders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urgine 
it  on  men  with  too  hnrgh  importunity,  and 
falling  too  heovilj  on  their  errors;  for  here- 
by Toa  eiic;nEe  their  honour  in  Che  busin 
and  they  defend  their  errors  as  themsel' 
and  Btir  up  all  their  wit  and  nhilit;  to  oppose 
jon.  In  controversica,  it  is  fierce  opposition 
which  ia  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  reaisting 
leal ;  when,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  their 
opinions  tie  awhile  despised,  they  aaually 
cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves.  Men 
arc  80  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth, 
that  I  am  no  more  for  going  that  way  to 
work ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  1  nm  lately 
much  prone  to  the  contrary  eilreme,  to  M 
too  indiSerenC  what  men  hold,  and  to  keep 
my  judgment  to  myself,  and  nover  to  mcn- 
tioD  anything  wherein  I  differ  from  another 
on  anything  which  I  think  I  know  more 
than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  receive  it  not 
presently,  to  ailance  it,  and  leave  hira  to  his 
own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  eSect  is  mixed 
According  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good 
and  some  bad.  The  bad  caases  are,  1.  An 
impatience  of  men's  weakness,  and  mistak- 
ing forwardneM,  and  self-conceitedness.  2. 
An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem  of 
troths,  through  tlie  long  abode  of  them  on 
my  mind.  Though  my  judgment  value  them, 
yet  it  is  hard  w  be  equally  affected  with  old 
and  common  things  aa  with  new  and  rare 
ones.  The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I  am 
much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  neces- 
iitir  of  living  upon  the  principles  of  religion 
which  we  are  all  agreed  in,  and  uniting  in 
these;  and  how  much  mischief  men  that 
overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done  by 
their  controversies  in  the  church  ;  how  some 
bavB  destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused 
■chismg  b^  them,  and  most  have  hindered 
godliness  in  themselves  and  others,  and  used 
ttaem  to  divert  men  from  the  serious  prose- 
anting  of  n  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace, '-  that  it 
i4  one  great  benefit  of  church  peace  and  con- 
oord.  that  writing  controversies  is  turned 
into  books  of  practical  devotion  for  increase 
of  piety  and  virtue."  2.  And  I  find  that  it 
ii  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edifl- 
<»tion  to  converse  with  them  only  in  that 
■way  of  Rodliness  which  all  are  agreed  in, 
■nd  not  by  touching  upon  differences  to  stir 
np  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them  of 
little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what 
jon  find  them  willing  to  receive  from  yon 
aa  mere  learner*;  and  therefore  to  stay  till 
they  crave  information  of  you.  We  mistake 
aMn'a  diaeaiw  when  we  think  there  ne«deth 
nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alosl 
there  ore  many  dialempera  of  mind  to  be  re- 


moved before  men  are  apt  to  receive  that 
evidence.  And,  therefore,  that  church  is 
happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  ministers  cnmniand  a  reverend 
submission  from  the  hearers,  and  where  all 
are  in  Christ's  school,  in  the  distinct  ranks 
of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in  a  learning 
way  men  ore  ready  to  receive  the  truth,  but 
in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  agunst 
it  with  prejudice  and  animosity. 
SelU/uia  Baxteriance. 


Thk  Cbi 


D   HiSTORT. 


Ia 


much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief 
of  history  than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run 
into  their  eitreme  that  will  iHjlievo  nothing 
because  they  cannot  believe  all  thing.^.  But 
I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  experience 
of  this  age  that  there  ia  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men, — ungodly  men  and  partial 
men;  though  an  honest  heathen,  of  no  reli- 
gion, mnv  be  believed,  where  enmity  against 
religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet  a  debauched 
Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the  power 
and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  ia  seldom 
without  Bume  further  bins  of  interest  or  fac- 
tion :  especially  when  these  concur,  nnd  a 
man  is  both  ungodly  and  ambitious,  espous- 
ing an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy,  bcavenly 
llle,  and  also  factious,  enil>odying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and 
designs,  there  is  no  believing  his  word  or 
oath.  Ifvou  read  any  man  partially  bitter 
against  otiiers,  ns  differing  from  him  in  opin- 
ion, or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  interest,  or 
designs,  take  heed  how  yon  believe  any 
more  than  the  historical  evidence,  diatincl 
from  his  word,  compellcth  you  to  believe. 
The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact,  with 
unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thou- 
sands or  multitudes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses 
knew  all  to  be  false,  doth  call  men  to  take 
heed  what  history  they  believe,  especially 
whero  power  and  violence  nffordeth  that 
privilege  to  the  reporter  that  no  man  dare 
answer  him,  or  detect  bis  fraud ;  or  if  they 
do,  their  writings  are  all  supprcst.  As  long 
as  men  have  liberty  to  examine  and  contra- 
dict one  another  one  may  purtly  conjec- 
ture, by  comparing  their  words,  on  which 
side  the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when 
■V,  or  flatterers  by 
:n  no  man  dare  con- 
constrained. 


their  appolnCmt 
tradict,  believe  i 
Yet,  in  these  ce 
tory_:  1.  If  the 
quainted 


but  as  you  ai 


sl» 


L  freely  belie 


ia(  he  aaitb.  2.  And  if  he 
le  evidencoB  of  honeatv  and  con- 
,  and  the  fear  of  Ood  (wbicb  may  be 
much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writing]. 
3,  If  he  ^pear  to  be  impartial  and  chart- 


JOHN  OWEN. 


tabic,  nnd  a  lover  of  goodneas  and  of  . 
kind,  nnd  not  powesaed  of  malignity,  or  , 
Honai  ill-will  and  malice,  nor  carri^  awaj 
\ry  fiiction  or  pemonal  intereaL  Conacionable 
tncn  dnre  not  lie:  but  faction  and  int 
abate  men's  tcndemeHS  of  conscience.  And 
a  cliaritablc,  im)>nrtial  bentben  ma;  gpeah 
truth  Id  a  lore  to  truth,  and  hntrod  of  u  lie ; 
but  ambitiouB  malice  and  faliie  religion  will 
not  stick  to  sotTO  thcmitelves  on  anvthinff. 
.  .  .  Sure  I  am,  that  aa  the  lies  of  t'be  Pii- 
pists,  of  Luther,  ZtringliuB,  Calvin,  and 
Beza,  are  viaiblj  miilicioiis  and  impudent, 
liy  the  common  picnnr;  i^oiitradlcdn^  evi- 
dence, and  vet  tlie  muliitiide  of  their  se- 
duced ones  "bcIieTB  them  all,  in  despite  of 
truth  and  charity,  bo  in  thia  age  there  have 
been  such  things  written  agninet  parties  and 
pertons,  whom  the  writers  design  to  mnlte 
odiaua,  so  notoriously  false,  as  you  would 
think  that  the  sense  of  (heir  honour,  at  least, 
should  have  mode  it  imposalble  for  such  men 
to  write.  Mj  own  cyea  have  read  such 
words  and  Bctiona  oaserted  with  most  vehe- 
ment, iterated. unblushing confidonce ;  which 
abundance  of  ear-witn esses,  even  of  their 
own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have 
been  altogothor  fnlso:  and  therefore  having 
mjnelf  now  written  this  history  of  myself, 
notwithstanding  my  protentationa  that  I 
have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  against 
tlic  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the 
reader  than  the  se[f-«videncing  light  of  the 
matter,  with  concurrent  rational  lulvantoges 
from  persons,  and  things,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, shall  constrain  him  to,  if  be  be  a 
person  that  is  unncquiiintcd  with  the  author 
himself,  and  the  other  evidences  of  his  ve- 
racity nnd  credibility. 
Stiiquice  Baxltrianm. 


JOHN    OWEN,    D.D., 

R,  famous  Puritan  dirine,  born  1GI6.  died 
1GS3,  was  the  author  of  many  learned  thoo- 
logicnl  works,  of  which  the  Biponition  of 
the  Epistle  of  Sl  Paul  to  the  lleiirews,  with 
Preliminary  Excreitations,  bond.,  lGG3-ti4, 
4  vols,  fob,  ia  perhaps  the  best  known. 


rnd  701. 


itndlou 


suxUioed  attention,"  rimarki  Dr. 
ftDdnita,  -to  the  Epistls  la  (ha  Ucbrewi.  .  .  .  1 
jironiiai  jou  n  hundred -fold  more  advsnliga  rrom 
the  jienuil  of  Ihii  grcMciI  work  ol  John  Oncn 
thnn  from  the  pcruFal  of  nil  Ih&I  hu  bern  writCeo 
im  the  nihjcct  it  the  hpAthon  nuriflDea.  It  \t  s 
work  of  gigsnlio  atronElh  ai  ircll  u  gigantifl  aiie; 
and  he  who  hath  inMtorod  il  i«  very  little  abort, 
both  in  roipeotlo  the  dnctrin&l  and  praclical  of 
Ohriatianiiy,  of  boingan  erudite  and  aooomplithed 
theolosian.''— P«iBB(.-OM  on  Hiii;  I.net::  Chal- 
ncr/f  Poilh.  Work;  ix.  382. 


The  MraiBRY 


E    lNCA8.N-il 


I 


Let  all  vain  imaginntiona  isease:  thpreii 
nothing  led:  unto  the  sons  of  men  but  either 
to  reject  the  divine  person  of  Christ— ti 
innny  do  unto  their  own  destmetion— or 
humbly  to  adore  tha  mystery  of  infinitg 
wisdom  and  grace  therein.  And  it  will  re- 
quire a  condescending  charity  to  jud^e  thit 
thoKc  do  really  believe  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Ood  who  live  not  in  the  admira- 
tion of  it,  as  the  most  adorable  eDect  of  di- 
vine wisdom. 

The  glory  of  the  some  mystery  is  elae- 
where  tcatified  unto,  Ileb.  i.  13:  "Ood  hall 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  by  whom  aIh 
he  made  the  worlds ;  who,  being  th«  bright- 
nesa  of  his  g'ory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  by  himself  purged  our  sini." 
That  he  purged  our  sins  by  his  dpnth.  and 
the  oblation  of  himself  therein  nnto  Ood,  il 
acknowledged.  That  this  should  be  dona 
hy  him  by  whom  the  worlds  were  mode, 
who  is  the  essential  brightness  of  the  dirioe 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  the  perfMi 
of  the  Father  therein,  who  upholds,  rulei^ 
sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  pciww, 
whereby  God  purchased  his  charch  with 
his  own  blood  (Acts  xx.  38),  is  that  whernn 
he  will  be  admired  unto  eternity.  See  PliiL 
ii.  6-9. 

In  Isaiah  (chap,  vi,)  there  is  a  repre)<eii- 
tation  mode  of  him  as  on  a  throne,  filling 
the  temple  with  the  train  of  his  glorv,  Th« 
Son  of  God  it  was  who  was  ao  represented, 
and  that  as  he  was  to  fill  the  temple  of  hia 
human  nature  with  divine  glory,  when  tha 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him  bodily. 
And  herein  tha  seraphim,  which  ndmini*- 
tcred  unto  him,  hod  six  wines,  with  two 
whereof  they  covered  their  faces,  aa  not 
being  able  to  behold  or  look  into  the  glo- 
rions  mystery  of  his  incarnation:  verse  2, 
3:  John  lii.  39-41,  ii.  19;  Cob  ii.  H.  But 
when  the  same  ministering  spirits,  tinder 
the  name  of  cherubim,  attended  the  throne 
of  Ood,  in  the  administration  of  his  provi- 
dence as  unto  the  disponal  and  govrmioeat 
of  the  world,  they  hod  four  wings  onlv.  and 
covered  nut  their  faces,  but  steadily  beheld 
the  glory  of  it :  Eiek.  i.  6.  x.  2,  3. 

This  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  rnlipon. 
— the  basis  nnd  foundation  that  liears  the 
whole  eiiperBiructure. — the  root  wherepn  it 
pfws.  Thisiaitslifennd  soul,  that  wherein 
It  differs  from,  nnd  inconceivably  oicel*, 
whatever  was  in  truo  religion  before,  or 
whatever  any  faW  religion  pretended  unto. 
Religion,  in  its  first  constitution,  in  '"^ 
state  of  pnre,  uncoTruptcd  nature,  wa.' 
derly,  beautiful,  nnd  glorious.  Man  being 
made  in  the  image  of  Ood,  was  fit  and  able 
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to  glorifT  him  as  God.  But  irheretts,  whnt- 
erer  pertectioa  Qod  hod  couimunicated  unto 
ODr  nature,  he  had  not  united  it  unto  him- 
self io  a  perBoiml  union,  the  fabric  of  it 
quickly  fell  unto  the  ground.  Wimt  of  tbiB 
foundation  made  it  obnoxious  unto  ruin. 

Qod  manifested  herein,  tbat  no  grocioos 
mlatioQ  between  him  and  our  nature  could 
lie  atable  and  permanent,  nnleas  our  nature 
was  assumed  into  personal  union  and  sub- 
riatence  with  himself.  This  is  the  only 
rock  and  assured  foundation  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  unto  God,  which  now  can 
oCTer  utterly  fail.  Our  nature  is  cterDollj 
Mcured  in  that  union,  and  we  ourselves  [an 
we  shall  eee)  thereby.  "  In  him  all  things 
oonaist"  (Col.  i.  17,  18);  wherefore,  whnt- 
ejer  beauty  and  glory  there  was  in  the  re- 
lation that  was  between  God  nnd  man,  and 
the  relntionofall  things  unto  Qod  by  man, — 
ID  the  presersation  whereof  nutural  religion 
did  consist, — it  had  no  beautj 
compnrinon  of  this  which  dot) 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh, — the  ap- 
Marance  and  subsistence  of  the  divine  and 
numan  natures  in  the  some  single  individual 

The  Perron  and  Gkrrg  of  ChrUt. 

RALPH   CUDWORTH, 

bom  151T,  died  1636,  published  in  IGTS,  The 
True  Intellectual  System  of  the  tiniverse, 
to\. ;  new  editions,  Lond.,  1T43,  2  vole.  4to, 
1620,  4  Tola.  8to. 

"  It  eonUiai  tha  grwteat  mKa  of  leftrning  and 
■Tpiment  tbat  evnr  «*«  brought  to  bt«r  on  athe- 
{■m.  A  thDoMnd  fulio  pME*"'  f""  "^  lurnnl  qoa- 
tBtiofl*,  kDd  rrfgreiiM)  to  all  heathen  and  lanrcd 
uUi]Dlt5,  demonitnita  th<  rartiliij  and  luborioaa 
diligguce  o(  the  antUor.  And  whuerer  wishes  to 
know  all  that  ean  bo  laid  rotpeolinj  liberty  and 
DMUiily,  fate  and  free-will,  eternal  rntoa  and 
jB*tie«,  and  arbitrary  omnipotenee.  baa  only  to 
d%Mt  the  Intellectual  Sjriteu."— Oniia.'  BibKo- 
Iktea  Bil>li<:a. 

OOD,     THOUOH     iNCOVPSEnENSIBLI     MOT     In- 
CONCIIVABLI. 

It  dotb  Dot  at  all  follow  because  God  is 
incomprehensible  to  our  linit«  and  narrow 
iiDderstandinga,  that  he  ia  utterly  inconceiv- 
able by  them,  so  that  they  cannot  frame  any 
idea  of  him  at  nil,  and  be  may  therefore  be 
concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ourselves,  and 
that  we  have  not  suoo  an  adequate  and  com- 
prehensivo  knowledge  of  tha  eaaence  of  any 
•ubstantiai  thing  as  that  we  can  perfectly 
nut«r  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a  truth, 
liioiigfa  aboaed  by  the  sceptics,  akaial^ton 
ti,  Mmathing  incomprehensible  in  tl^e  essence 
of  tko  lowest  iDbatancea.  For  even  body 
itaell^  which  the  atheists  think  themseUei 


apprehen 
Thia  is  i 


BO  well  acquainted  with,  because  they  can 
feci  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  la  tbe 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either 
in  themselves  or  in  the  nniverae,  hath  such 
puxsling  difficulties  and  entanglements  in 
the  speculation  of  it,  that  they  can  never 
be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from.  We 
might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental 
things,  as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger 
than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the  siime 
with  it,  but  have  a  lower  participation  only 
of  the  intellectual  nature,   and   are  rather 

lenders  than   comprehenders  thereof. 

I  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely 
,  that  we  have  not  a  perfectly  compre- 
hensible knowledge,  or  such  as  is  adeijuate 
and  commensurate  to  the  eaaencea  of  tbinga ; 
from  whenee  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this 
acknowledgment,  that  there  is  aoother  Pei^ 
feet  Mind  or  Understanding  Being  above  us 
in  the  universe,  from  which  our  imperfect 
minds  wore  derived,  and  upon  which  they 
do  depend.  Wherefiire,  if  wo  can  have  no 
idea  or  conception  of  anything  whereof  we 
have  not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension, 
then  CAD  we  not  have  an  idea  or  oonceptioc 
of  the  nature  of  an;  substance.  But  though 
we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth,  as  if  one 
mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and 
cannot  penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through 
the  nature  of  everything,  yot  may  rational 
souls  frame  certain  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of  being  proportion- 
ate to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  And  though  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  the  Deity,  nor  eihnuat  the  in- 
finiteness  of  its  perfection,  yet  may  we  bave 
an  idea  of  a  Being  absolutely  perlect;  such 
a  one  as  is  noiiro  modulo  conformu,  agru- 
able  and  proportionate  to  our  meaiure  and 
icanlling;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a 
mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands, 
though  we  cannot  encompass  it  all  round, 
and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.  Whatso- 
ever is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unciin- 
ceivable,  ia  nothing ;  but  not  whatsoever  is 
not  fully  comprehensible  by  our  imperfect 
understandings. 

It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more 
ineomprehensihle  to  us  than  anything  else 
whatsoever,  which  proceeds  from  the  fulness 
of  its  being  and  perfection,  and  from  the 
transcendency  of  its  brightness  ;  but  for  tbe 
very  same  reason  may  it  bo  said  aUo  in  some 
sense,  that  it  is  more  knowahle  and  conceiv- 
able than  anything.  As  the  sun,  though  by 
reason  of  its  excessive  splendour  it  daiile 
our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwithstanding, 
far  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  nebu- 
loia  itella, — the  tmaU  mialy  tlari.  WherQ 
tbereismoreof  light  there  is  more  Tisibility; 
•0,  where  there  ia  more  of  entity,  reality, 
and  perfection,  there  ia  more  of  concept!- 
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Vilih- nml  ciynoHciliility  i  such  n  thing  Gll- 
in?  u]i  the  mind  inoro,  and  notinj;  more 
Btronf;ly  upon  it.  Nevertliulcss,  becuime  our 
wcnk  nnd  imperrect  minds  nro  lout  in  tlie 
Tiipt  ImmcnRity  nnd  rcdundajicj  of  th(>  Deity. 
tind  ovcrcomo  with  its  trntiKCcndrnt  li^rlit  and 
tliitzlini;  bri;;h[nc<iB,  tliurePorc  hnth  it  Co  us 
an  appunmiice  of  darlmcun  and  iiicoinpru- 
honsil)ility :  ok  the  unbounded  GXpiLn><ioii  or 
light,  in  the  clear  trnnsporent  ether,  hath  to 
ii'<  the  nppuritioQ  of  an  aiurc  obscurity; 
which  yet  ih  not  an  absolute  tbing  in  Itaelf, 
l.ut  only  relutive  to  our  icnae,  and  a  mere 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so 
far  froui  being  nn  nrpument  apunat  tlie  reality 
of  iti  existence,  nii  that  it  is  most  certain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  were  there  nothing  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  who  are  but  contemptible 
I>icccs,  iind  sninll  atoms  of  the  universe; 
vere  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but 
what  our  finite  understandings  could  span 
or  falhiini,  and  cncompnua  round  about,  look 
tlirotigh  nnd  through,  have  a  eommonding 
view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and  suljdue 
under  tliem.  then  could  there  he  nothing 
iilisolutoly  nnd  infinitely  ptrfect,  that  is,  no 
God.  .... 

And  nature  iLtclf  pliLiuly  intimntca  to  us 
that  there  ia  eoiue  nueh  absolutely  porfeet 
Beinif,  whieh,  though  not  inconceivable,  yet 
la  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  understand- 
ings, by  cert,'un  passioua,  which  it  huth  im- 
plntiteJ  in  lis,  that  othorwiie  would  want  an 
ohject  to  display  thcmBelvea  upon ;  namclj', 
those  of  devout  TCncratiou,  adoration,  and 
ndinirntion,  together  with  a  Icind  of  eeatiijiy 
nnd  plcnsini:  Tmrror;  whieb,  in  the  ailent 
lnngun;;o  of  nature,  becm  to  Hiieak  thua 
much  to  us,  tliiLt  there  ia  tumio  object  in  the 
world  «ii  muuh  bigger  nnd  vnster  than  our 
mind  nnd  tliou;;btH,  tlint  it  is  (be  very  same 
to  them  thnt  the  occnn  is  to  narrow  vessels ; 
M>  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
eclvcB  nil  much  na  they  can  thereof  by  eon- 
templution,  nnd  filled  up  all  their  capacity, 
there  ia  still  an  immensity  of  it  left  without, 
whii'li  ennnot  enter  in  fnr  want  of  room  to 
I'ccciveit,  nnd  therefore  muNt  bo  npprehend<Kl 
after  eoiuc  other  strange  nnd  more  myHteri- 
'lUH  liinnner,  nnmely,  iiy  their  being  plunged 
into  it,  and  »wnlluu-ed  up  or  lost  in  it  To 
conclude,  the  Deity  is  indeed  incomprchen* 
eihle  to  our  Suite  und  liuiierfact  understand- 
ings, but  not  incDuceivalile ;  nnd  therefore 
there  is  no  ground  at  all  Tor  this  atheistic 
Jiretencc  to  make  it  n  non-entity. 

Tiut  InfdlccUal  Si/alem  of  the  Uniuerse. 
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"The  EiMja  must  not  tw  forgotten.     Whit  ii 

coulil  dnw  from  It  taj  iiiipicioD  ot  hia  eiulloioa 
ia  poetry,  miy  bo  KpiiUed  to  tbefi  compisilisu. 
No  author  ever  kept  b!a  vsDi!  and  his  pruM  U> 
grntcr  distance  rrotn  etch  Dtbcr.  Qii'thooghti 
nn  nntural,  anii  bin  itylc  bai  a  etnooth  and  ptuM 
equability,  whioh  biu  Dcver  yet  obtmined  iltilB 
eoDimeiidatiun.  Kotbiug  It  rkr-iouglil,  or  liiril- 
laboured;  but  alt  i>  eaty  witbout  fKbleaeu,  ud 
familiar  irilbouCgraseneK." — Dn.  Jobkub:  Liai 
b/  Ike  Ei-ylUS  /WW, 

Or  Obsccrity. 
What  a  brave  privilege  it  is  to  he  frM 
from  nil  contentions,  from  nil  envying  n 
being  envied,  from  receiving  and  from  ptf- 
ing  all  kinda  of  ceremonies  1  It  ia,  in  my 
mind,  a  verv  delightful  poatinie  for  two  goed 
and  agreeable  friends  to  travel  up  and  dun 


of  j£ncasand  his  Achates,  wben  they  walkeil 
inmibly  about  the  fields  aud  atreeta  of  Cw 
tbnge.     Venua  heraelf 


The  common  story  of  Demosthenes'  eoii> 
feasion,  that  he  had  taken  great  pleasure  ii 
hearing  of  a  tanker- woman  cay,  as  he  pnafcd, 
"  This  is  tlint  Demostbenes,"  ia  wonderfullj 
lidiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I  my- 
Bclf  have  often  met  with  that  temptation  1> 
vanity  (if  it  were  nny) ;  but  nm  so  far  froB 
(iuding  it  nny  pleasure  that  it  only  totkti 
me  run  faster  from  tbo  place,  till  I  get,  as  it 
were,  out  of  aight-shot.  Democritua  rclolM, 
nnd  in  such  n  umnner  as  if  he  gloried  ii 
the  good  fortune  and  comrnodity  of  ii,  that 
when  he  came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  dil 
BO  much  as  take  notice  of  biin;  nnd  S|]i- 
curus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay  hd 
mnny  years  in  big  gardens,  so  famous  "aina 
that  time,  with  his  friend,  Metrodorns ;  after 
whose  death,  making,  in  one  of  his  lelten, 
n  kind  commemoration  of  the  hanpinetj 
which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together,  b» 
adds  at  Inst,  that  he  thought  it  no  diepsr 
agement  to  those  great  felicities  of  tneir 
life,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  talbcd-ot 
and  talking  country  in  the  world,  they  b^ 
lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame,  but  si- 
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mostwilhoDtbeinf^henrdof ;  and  yet,  within 
■  very  few  jeara  afterwdrd,  there  were  no 
two  nanea  of  men  more  known  or  more 

EaeTally  celebrated.  If  we  cngaf;e  into  a 
:ge  acquaintance  and  various  nimiliaritiea, 
we  set  open  our  gnCes  to  the  inroders  of  moat 
of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quo- 
tidian ague  of  /rigid  impertinences,  which 
would  make  a  wise  man  tremble  to  think  of. 
Now,  as  for  being  known  much  bj  sight, 
and  pointed  at,  f  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that ;  whatsoever  it  be, 
every  mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best 
doctor,  and  the  hangman  more  than  the  lord- 
chief-justice  of  a  city.  Every  creature  has 
it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be  anjwoys 
extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  "  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,"  or  "This  is  that  Inci- 
tatUB."  when  they  were  led  prancing  through 
the  streets,  as  "  This  is  that  Alexander,''  or 
"  This  is  that  Domitian  \^  and  truly,  for  the 
latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a  much 
more  honoumhle  boast  than  his  master,  and 
more  deserting  the  consulship  than  he  the 

I  love  and  commend  n  true  good  fame,  be- 
cause it  is  the  shallow  of  virtue:  not  that  it 
doth  any  good  to  the  body  which  it  accom- 
poaies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious  shadow,  and 
like  that  of  St.  Peter,  cures  the  diseases  of 
Others.  The  best  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt, 
is  that  which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such 
as  was  the  glory  of  Cato  and  Avistides ;  but 
it  was  harmful  to  them  both,  and  is  seldom 
beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he  lives;  what 
it  is  after  his  death  I  cannot  say,  because 
I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the 
experiment  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  bock 
to  inform  us.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I 
account  a  person  who  has  a  moderate  mind 
and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  conversation  of 
two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is  es- 
teemed welt  enough  by  his  few  neighbours 
that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irreproachable 
by  anybody ;  and  so,  after  a  healthful  quiet 
life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of  old 
Age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  ho 
came  in  (for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much 
as  cry  in  the  exit) :  this  innocent  deceiver 
of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him.  Ibis  miila 

Csona,  I  take  him  to  have  been  more 
_  py  in  his  part  than  the  greatest  actors 
that  nil  the  stage  with  show  and  noise ;  nay, 
even  than  Augustus  himself,  who  asked,  with 
bis  last  breath,  whether  he  had  not  played 
bis  part  very  well. 

Or  pRQCBssriNiTioif. 

I  am  glad  that  yoa  approve  and  applaud 

mj  dengn  of  withdrawiDg  myself  from  all 


tumult  and  business  of  the  world,  and  con- 
secrating the  little  rest  of  my  time  to  those 
studios  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly  in- 
clined me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a 
stepmother,  has  so  long  detained  me.  But 
nevertheless  (you  say,  which  is  but  cenigo 
mera,  a  rust  which  spoils  the  good  metal  it 
grows  upon.  But  you  say)  you  would  ad- 
vise me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
hut  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and 
complaisance,  till  I  hod  gotten  such  an  estate 
OS  might  aOord  me  (according  to  the  saying 
of  thut  person  whom  you  and  I  love  very 
much,  and  would  believe  as  soon  as  another 
man)  cum  digiiitale  oUam.  This  were  excel- 
lent advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life 
when  it  is  once  turned  beyond  forty:  the 
seeking  for  a  fortune  then  is  but  a  desperate 
aftcr-gnme  ^  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  a  man 
fling  two  sues,  and  recover  all ;  especially 
if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defecte  of 
fortune;  for  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the 
length  of  bis  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy 
by  cutting  of  them  shorter.  Epicurus  writes 
a  letter  to  Idomcneua  (who  was  then  a  very 
powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  hira,  who  had 
made  so  many  men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  desired  might  be 
made  a  rich  man  loo :  "  but  I  intrent  you  that 
you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as 
you  have  done  to  many  less  deserving  per- 
sons ;  but  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner 
of  obliging  him,  which  is,  not  to  add  any- 
thing to  his  estate,  but  to  take  something 
from  his  desires." 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain 
hopes  of  some  conveniences,  wo  ought  not 
to  defer  the  execution  of  a  work  that  is 
nece<iBary ;  especially  when  the  use  of  those 
things  which  we  would  stay  for  may  other- 
wise be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never 
recovered ;  nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  were 
sure  to  obtain  all  that  we  had  a  mind  to, 
though  we  were  sure  of  getting  never  so 
much  by  continuing  the  game*,  yet,  when 
the  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and 
ought  to  he  so  precious,  "  le  jeu  no  vaut  pas 
la  chandelle ;"  after  having  been  long  tossed 
in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be  standing,  and 
we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough  to 
carry  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  ths 
want  of  steamers  and  top-gallants: 

Totoi  puida  liniu." 
A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when 


itaying  to 
irig:  hen 
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person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the 
noble  martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 
Essays. 


WALTER  CHARLETON,   M.D., 

bom  1619,  and  died  1707,  was  the  author  of 
Chorea  Gi<;;antum :  or,  the  most  famous 
antiquity  of  Great  Britain,  vulgarly  called 
Stone  Ilcng,  standing  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
restored  to  the  Danes,  Lond.,  1633,  4to; 
Two  Philosophical  Discourses :  the  first 
concerning  the  Different  Wits  of  Men,  the 
second  concerning  the  Mysteries  of  Vint- 
ners, 1668,  8vo  (again  1675,  1692),  and 
other  works. 

The  Ready  and  Nimble  Wit. 

Such  as  are  endowed  therewith  have  a 
certain  extemporary  acutcness  of  conceit, 
accompanied  with  a  quick  deliycry  of  their 
thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at  pleasure  enter- 
tain their  auditors  with  facetious  passages 
and  fluent  discourses  even  upon  slight  occa- 
sions ;  but  being  generally  impatient  uf  sec- 
ond thoughts  and  deliberations,  they  seem 
fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies  and  drollery 
than  for  counsel  and  design  -,  like  fly-boats, 
good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters, 
and  then,  too,  more  for  pleasure  than  traf- 
fic. If  they  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
are,  narrow  in  the  hold  and  destitute  of  bal- 
last sufficient  to  counterpoise  their  large  sails, 
they  reel  with  every  blast  of  argument,  and 
are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a  ^*  non- 
plus ;''  but  where  favoured  with  the  breath 
of  common  applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and 
proudly,  ana,  like  the  city  pageants,  dis- 
charge whole  volleys  of  squibs  and  cnickers, 
and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take  them 
from  their  familiar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence 
all  extemporary  flashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic 
allusions,  all  personal  reflections,  are  ex- 
cluded, and  there  engage  them  in  an  en- 
counter with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and 
serious  debate  concerning  any  important 
question,  and  then  you  shall  soon  discover 
their  weakness,  and  contemn  that  barrenness 
of  un<lerstandin^  which  is  incapable  of 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical 
knowledge,  and  the  deduction  of  truth  from 
a  long  series  of  reasons.  Again,  if  those 
very  concise  sayings  and  lucky  repartees, 
wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  wnich  at 
first  hearing  were  entertained  with  so  much 
of  pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down, 
and  brought  to  a  strict  examination  of  their 

I)ertjnency,  coherence,  and  verity,  how  shal- 
ow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will   they  be 
found  1  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that  ap- 


plause which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and 
present  flight  through  the  imagination  bad 
gained  I  In  the  greatest  part,  therefore,  of 
such  men,  you  ought  to  expect  no  deep  or 
continued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a  few 
flashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free 
from  mud  and  putrefaction. 

The  Slow  but  Sure  Wit. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close 
and  reserved  constitution,  which  makes  tbem 
at  first  sight  to  promise  as  little  of  the  vi^ 
tue  wherewith  they  are  endowed,  as  the  fo^ 
mer  appear  to  be  above  the  imperfections  to 
which   they  are  subject.     Somewhat  slov 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  ex- 
pression ;   yet  no  whit   the   less   provided 
with  solid   prudence.    When   they  are  en- 
gaged to  speak  their  tongue  doth  not  readilj 
interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so  that 
their  language  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping 
from  their  lips,  even  where  they  are  cncoa^ 
aged  by  familiar  entreaties,  or  provoked  It 
the  smartness  of  jests,  which  sudden  ani 
nimble  wita  have  newly  darted    at   them. 
Costive  they  are  also  in  invention ;  so  thit 
when  they  would  deliver  somewhat  solid 
and  remarkable,  they  are  long  in  seeking 
what  is  fit,  and  as  long  in  determining  in 
what  manner  and  woiSs  to  utter  it.    But 
after  a  little  consideration,  they  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  substance  of   things  and 
marrow  of  business,   and  conceive  proper 
and  emphatic  words,  by  which  to  express 
their  sentiments.    Barren  they  are  not,  bat 
a  little  heavy  and  retentive.     Their  gifts  lie 
deep  and  concealed;  but  being    fumisbed 
with   notions,  not  airy  and  umbratil  ones, 
borrowed  from  the  pedantism  of  the  schook 
but  true  and  useful, — and  if  they  have  been 
manured  with  good  learning,  and  the  habit 
of  exercising  their  pen,  oftentimes  they  pro- 
duce many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to 
be  transmitted  to  posterity.     Ilaving,  how- 
ever, an  aspect  very  like  to  narrow  and  dull 
capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men  take  then 
to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt 
Hence  it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remain- 
ing unknown,  often  want  the  favour  and 
patronage  of  great  persons,  whereby  they 
might    be  redeemed    from  obscurity,  and 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their 
faculties,  and  crowned  with   honours  pro- 
portionate to  their  merits.    Tlie  best  courM. 
tlierefore,  for  these  to  overcome  that  eclipw 
which  prejudice  usually  brings  upon  them, 
is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty, 
and  either  by  frequent  converse  with  noble 
and  discerning  spirits  to  enlarge  the  win- 
dows of  their  minds,  and  dispel  those  clouds 
of  rcservedness  that  darken  the  lustre  of 
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their  rncultlea  ;  Or,  bj  writing  on  some  new 
and  useful  suhjcct,  to  lay  op«n  their  tnlant, 
■o  that  the  world  mnj  be  convinued  of  theic 

Two  Philosophical  Ditcourtea. 


JOHN  EVELYN, 
bom  1620,  died  1706.  one  of  tlie  beat  atid 
most  accomplished  men  in  the  vicious  court 
of  Chiriea  II.,  kopt  a  chronicle  of  publio 
erenta  occurring  aroand  iiiin,  which  will  be 
found  in  Memoirs  illuatrntiTe  of  the  Lite  and 
Writin;^  of  John  Ereljn.  Eiiq.,  comprising 
hi«  Diiiry  from  I(i41  to  l7U5-b,  and  ii  Belec- 
tion  of  iiis  familiar  Lotters,  Lond.,  Itjltj,  2 
vols-  4ca,  und  Inter  editions. 

By  Evelyn'i  direction  the  following  io- 
Boriution  was  placed  upon  his  toinlistone: 

''  Fhat  living  in  an  age  of  oicrnonlinnrj 
«rent«  and  revolutionit,  ho  bud  ieiirned  from 
thence  tbin  truth,  which  he  desired  might  he 
tbiiH  communicated  to  poKtcritj;  That  all  ia 
VMtity  which  i«  not  hoiicat,  and  (hat  there 
is  no  solid  wisdom  but  real  piety." 

'■Qii  life,"  remarki    HorwB  Wnlpole,  "vhioh 

•Dquir;,  [tudy,  eurioiilj,  in.trudMon,  Aod  bcDcro- 
ImcB.     The  worki  of  the  Craator.  and  tba  niimio 

•nit.     ita  nnfoldpd  tha  parfcctlon  of  (ha  una,  and 


onlj  bj  infurmiDgbiipr 
What  wai  aarthy  for  him  lo  ec 
nftll;  the  Dclghbour  of  Ilie  f 

bin."— <7u'aJ»<rn<  </  £»jra«f 

Tai  Ghiat  Fie.  i 
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1666.  2d  Sept.  This  fatnl  night  about  (en 
began  that  deplorable  Gro  neur  FUb  Slreete 

3d.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I 
took  coach  with  my  wife  and  sonn  and  went 
la  the  Bunk  aide  in  Soutliwark,  where  we 
beheld  that  dinuinl  spectacle,  the  whole  citty 
in  dreadful  flames  near  y*  water  side;  all 
the  bouses  from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames,  and 
Dpwardu  towards  Cheapeside,  downs  to  the 


The  fire  havinjt  < 


u'd  all  thin  night 


.  __. ailes  round  aliout,  after  a  dread- 
ful miinner),  when  conspiring  with  a  fierce 
eaalem  wind  in  a  very  drie  season,  I  went 
n  foote  lo  the  same  place,  and  snw  Che  wholi 


■outli  part  of  y*  burning  from  Cheapaide  to 

i*  Thameo,  and  all  along  Cornehill  (for  it 
indl'd  back  ag^nst  y*  wind  as  well  ns  for- 
irard).  Tower  Streete,  Fenchurch  Strcote, 
Gracious  Strcele,  and  so  along  to  Bainard's 
Cftstle,  and   wiu   now   taking   hold   of  St. 


Paulo's  church,  to  which  the  scaffolda  con- 


from  the  beglnninj:,  1  know  not  by  what 
despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stirr'd  to 
quench  it,  so  that  there  was  nothing  heard 
or  scene  but  crying  out  and  lamentation,  run- 
ning about  like  disiruoCed  creatures,  without 
at  all  atteiupting  to  save  even  their  goods, 
such  a  straiigB  cm. stern ation  there  was  upon 
thorn,  so  OS  It  burned  both  io  breadth  and 
length,  the  churches,  piibliq  halls,  exchange, 
lioopituls,  luonumeiiLi,  and  ornaments,  leap- 
ing after  a  [irodigious  manner  from  house 
to  house  and  streete  lo  streete,  at  greate  dis- 
tances one  from  y*  other ;  for  y*  lieate  with 
n  long  set  of  faire  and  warmu  weather  had 
even  ignited  the  air,  and  prepar'd  the  mate- 
rials to  concciTo  Iho  Sre,  which  devour'd, 
afior  an  incrcdiblo  manner,  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  everything.  Ilere  we  saw  the 
Thames  cover'd  witli  goods  floating,  oil  the 
barges  and  boatcs  laden  with  what  some  had 
time  and  courage  to  save,  as,  on  j*  other, 
y*  carta,  tc,  carrying  out  to  the  fields, 
which  for  many  mile*  were  atrew'd  with 
moveable  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erectinjr  to 
shelter  lioth  people  and  what  goods  tiioy 
could  get  uway.  Oh  the  miserable  and  ca- 
lamitous spectaule !  such  as  haply  the  world 
had  not  soeoo  the  like  eince  the  foundation 
of  it,  nor  bo  outdone  till  the  universal  con- 
flagration. All  the  akie  was  of  a  fiery 
aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  ovon,  the 
light  seene  above  40  miles  round  ahout  for 
many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  never 
behold  the  like,  now  seeing  above  10,000 
hnuses  all  in  one  tlame:  the  noise,  and 
cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flataen,  y*  shrieking  of  women  and  children, 
(he  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers, 
houses,  and  churches,  was  like  on  hidcoue 
fllormo,  and  the  aire  all  alwut  so  liot  and 
inflam'd.  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to 
appr^mch  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand 
still  and  lot  y*  flumes  burn  on,  w"""  they 
did  for  neere  two  miles  in  lenglh  and  one  in 
bredth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  liisraall, 
and  reaeh'd  upon  computation  neer  oU  miles 
in  length.  Thu»  1  left  it  this  nfternoone 
burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  oi 


London  w 


gotten  OS  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  all 
Fleets  Streete,  the  Old  Bailey.  Ludgate  Hill, 
Warwick  Lane,  Newgate,  Paul's  Chain, 
Watling  Streete,  now  flaming,  and  most  of  it 
reduc'd  to  ashes;  the  atones  of  Paules  flew 
like  granados,  y»  meslting  lead  running 
downe  the  strceles  in  a  ((reame,  and  the  very 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  rodneMc,  so  oa 
no  borne  nor  man  wa.1  able  to  treaii  on  them, 
and  the  demolition  had  stnpp'd  all  the  paa- 
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sages,  so  that  no  help  could  be  applied.  The 
eastern  wind  still  more  impetuously  drove 
the  flames  forward.  Nothing  but  y*  Al- 
mighty power  of  God  was  able  to  stop  them, 
for  vame  was  y*  help  of  man. 

Sept.  5th.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall: 
Oh  the  confusion  there  was  then  at  that 
court!  It  pleased  his  Ma^  to  command  me 
among  y*  rest  to  looke  after  the  quenching 
of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  preserve  if  possible, 
that  part  of  Ilolbom,  whilst  the  rest  of  y* 
gentlemen  tooke  their  several  posts  (for  now 
they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  not  till 
now,  who  hitherto  had  sto^xi  as  men  intoxi- 
cated, with  their  hands  acrosse),  and  began 
to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  a 
stop  but  the  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses 
as  might  make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had 
yet  ben  made  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
pulling  them  down  with  engines ;  this  some 
stout  seamen  proposed  early  enough  to  have 
sav'd  near  y*  whole  citty,  but  this  some  tena- 
cious and  avaritious  men,  aldermen,  &c„y 
would  not  permit,  because  their  houses  must 
have  ben  of  the  first.  It  was  therefore  now 
commanded  to  bo  practised,  and  my  concern 
being  particularly  for  the  hospital  of  St. 
Hurtliolomew,  neere  Smithfield,  where  I  had 
many  wounded  and  sick  men,  made  me  the 
more  diligent  to  promote  it,  nor  was  my 
care  for  the  Savoy  lesse.  It  now  pleasM 
God,  by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  indus- 
trie  of  y*  people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into 
them,  that  the  fury  of  it  began  sensibly  to 
abate  about  noonc,  so  as  it  came  no  farther 
than  y*  Temple  westward,  nor  than  y*  en- 
trance of  Smithfield  north.  But  continuM 
all  this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards 
Cripplegate  and  the  Tower  as  made  us  all 
despaire;  it  also  broke  out  againe  in  the 
Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  multitude 
p'brsisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made, 
as  with  the  former  three  days^  consump- 
tion, the  back  fire  did  not  so  vehemently 
urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly.  There  was 
yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and  glow- 
ing ruines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  maga- 
zines of  oyle,  rosin,  &c.,  did  infinite  mis- 
cheife,  so  as  the  invective  which  a  little  before 
I  had  dedicated  to  his  Ma*^,  and  published, 
giving  warning  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  su fieri ng  those  shops  to  be  in  the 
citty,  was  look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd 
about  St.  George's  Fields,  and  Moorefields, 
as  far  as  Iligh^ate,  and  severall  miles  in 
circle,  some  under  tents,  some  under  miser- 
able hutts  and  hovells,  many  without  a  rag 
or  any  necessary  utensil  Is,  bed  or  boani, 
who,  from  dolicatcnesse,  riches,  and  easy  ac- 
eommodations  in  stately  and  well  furnish'd 


houses,  were    now  reduc'd  to  exhreamest 
misery  and  poverty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition  I  return'd 
with  a  sad  heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and 
adoring  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine, 
who  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ruine  was  like 
Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

7th.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  f" 
Whitehall  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  thro' 
the  late  Fleete  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  by  St. 
Panics,  Cheapeside,  Exchange,  Bishopgate, 
Aldersgate.  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
thro*  Cornehill,  &c.,  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, clambering  over  heaps  of  vet  smoking 
rubbish,  and  frequently  mistaking  where  I 
was.  The  ground  under  my  feete  was  so 
hot  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 
In  the  meantime  his  Ma*y  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  y*  houses  about  the 
graff,  which  being  built  intirely  about  it, 
had  they  taken  tire  and  attacked  the  White 
Tower  where  the  magazine  of  powder  lay, 
would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
downe  and  destroyed  all  y*  bridge,  but 
sunke  and  torne  the  vessells  in  y*  river,  and 
rcnder'd  y*  demolition  beyond  all  cxpres 
sion  for  several  miles  about  the  countrey. 

At  my  return  I  was  infinitely  concerned 
to  find  that  goodlv  church  St.  Paules  now  a 
sad  ruine,  and  tliat  beautiful  portico  (for 
structure  comparable  to  any  in  Europe,  as 
not  long  before  repair'd  by  the  king)  now 
rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split 
asunder,  and  nothing  remaining  intire  but 
the  inscription  in  the  architrave,  showing 
by  whom  it  was  built,  which  had  not  one 
letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing  to 
see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a 
manner  calcined,  so  that  all  y*  ornaments, 
columns,  freezes,  and  projectures  of  massic 
Portland  stone  flew  off,  even  to  y"  very 
roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
space  was  totally  mealted ;  the  ruines  of 
the  vaulted  roofe  falling  broke  into  St 
Faith's,  which  being  fillel  with  the  maga- 
zines of  bookes  belonging  to  y*  stationers, 
and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
consumM,  burning  for  a  week  following. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  lead  over  y* 
altar  at  y*  east  end  was  untouchM,  and 
among  the  divers  mcmuments,  the  body  of 
one  bishop  remained  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
ashes  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of 
the  most  antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  y* 
Christian  world,  besides  neere  100  more. 
The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells,  plate,  Ac.. 
mealte<l ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Chapell.  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  y*  august 
fabriq  of  Christ  Church,  all  y*  rest  of  the 
Companies  Halls,  sumptuous  buildings, 
arches,  all  in  duKt ;  the  fountaines  dried 
up  and  ruin'd,  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
raaiuM  boiling;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean 
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clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5  or  f)  mites,  in 
trareraing  about,  I  did  not  ee«  une  luod  of 
timlier  unconsum'd,  nor  many  BUines  but 
what  were  cnlcin'd  white  els  bdow.  The 
people  who  now  wnlk'U  about  y*  ruinos  ap- 
peat'd  like  men  in  n  dismal  deeart,  or  rather 
ID  some  greate  cittj  laid  waste  hy  a  crue) 

Ktilyn'*  Dtary. 


ALGERNON  SIDNEY, 

son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  born  about 
lO'JI,  illegatly  convicted  and  eiecnted  for 
atlegWt  complicity  in  the  Kve  Houm  Pint, 
1GS3.  was  the  autlior  of  Dii<courseB  concern- 
ing Gorernmcnt :  Ptiblished  from  the  au- 
thor's original  MS.,  Lond.,  1698,  fol. 

■■  Sidnej'i  Diaeonm  on  flDTsrnmenI,  not  pob- 
liihod  till  IflBS.  Bn  >  diffuH  reply  to  Filmer. 
Thij  ooDUin  indeed  many  ebnplen  full  or  hii- 
lorical  IcirnioK  sod  jnrticioui  reflaction  :  jrt  ih« 
eonniant  ■niistj  In  refala  tbit  whiah  ni^edi  no 
refutUion  rcndan  Iham  a  little  tedioua.  Sidoe]' 
Ju«  not  eondamn  a  limited  moDarchj  like  the 
Engliih,  but  bit  parlinlit;  i>  for  *  tons  of  republio 

papalftr  Ihaoriea."— IUllu  :  Lit.  Hitl.  n/Eurent, 
4ih  Fd„  ]8M.  iii.  440.        , 

"Not  BPjllablaeanweflnd  that^bantheillns- 
tHoaa  entbor  to  hate  reganled  ifaa  mapntr  Id  irbich 
(be  people  were  repreeeotsd  u  ol  nn;  importanoe." 


:  I^Ul.  Fhilo 


,  Parts, 


LiBI 


r  AVD  QoreRxuEMT. 
Such  as  enter  into  societj  must,  in  Bouie 
d«)^ee,  dLiDiniah  their  liberty.  Reaiion  leads 
them  to  this.  No  one  man  ur  familv  is  able 
to  provide  that  which  is  requisite  for  their 
convenience  or  iwcDritj.  whilst  everr  one 
has  an  equal  ri^ht  to  everything,  and  none 
auknowl»l(;es  a  superior  to  determine  the 
controveniiet  that  upon  such  occaaions  niuHt 
oiintinuiillj  ariM,  and  will  proliablj  be  so 
manj  and  so  great,  that  nmnkind  cannot 
lienr  thetn.  Thorerore,  thoueh  I  do  not 
bcli>;ve  that  Bellarmine  said  a  common- 
wealth could  not  exerciiw  its  power;  for  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  Rome  and  Athena 
did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the  regular 
kingdoms  of  the  world  arc  commonwealths; 
jet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  raying, 
that  man  cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual 
and  entire  fruition  of  the  liberty  that  Ood 
bath  given  hiro.  The  liberty  of  one  it 
thwarted  bv  that  of  another;  and  whilst 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any, 
otherwise  than  by  a  general  oonsent.  This 
is  the  groand  of  all  junt  governments  ;  for 
Tiolenue  or  fraud  CMi  create  no  right;  and 


the  Mme  oonnent  gives  the  form  to  them  all, 
how  much  soever  tliey  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  living  within 
the  precincts  of  one  city,  hare,  as  it  were, 
cast  into  a  common  stock  the  right  which 
tliey  bud  of  governing  themselves  and  chil- 
dren, and,  by  common  consent  joining  in 
one  body,  eiorcised  such  power  over  every 
single  pers'in  ns  seemed  beneficial  to  the 
whole ;  and  this  men  call  perfect  democracy. 
Others  choose  rather  to  be  goveme<i  by  ii . 
select  number  of  such  ns  most  excelled  in 
wisdom  and  virtue;  and  this,  acciirding  to 
the  signiGciilion  of  the  word,  was  calleil 
aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man  excelled  all 
others,  the  government  was  put  into  hia 
hands,  under  the  name  uf  monarchy.  But 
the  wisest,  best,  and  far  the  greate.it  part  of 
mankind,  rejecting  these  simple  species,  did 
form  governments  mixed  or  compof^d  of  the 
three,  as  shall  bo  proved  hereafter,  which 
commonly  reoeived  their  respective  denomi- 
nation from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did 
deserve  praise  or  blame  as  tbey  were  well 
or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the 
liberty  for  whicn  we  contend  is  of  do  use  to 
us,  since  we  cannot  endure  the  solitude,  bar- 
barity, weakness,  want,  miKery,  and  dangers 
that  accompany  it  whiUt  we  live  alone,  nor 
can  enter  into  a  society  without  .resigning 
it ;  for  the  choice  of  Uiat  society,  and  the 
liberty  of  framing  it  according  to  our  own 
wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  nil  we  seek.  This 
remains  to  us  whilst  we  form  governments 
that  we  ourKe1v:>B  are  judges  how  far  it  ia 
goodforus  to  recede  from  ournatural  liberty; 
which  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  from 
thenco  only  we  can  know  whether  we  are 
freemen  or  slaves ;  and  the  difference  ba- 
tween  the  best  government  and  tlie  woiipt 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  ex- 
erciso  of  that  power.  If  men  are  naturally 
free,  such  as  have  wisdom  and  undcrstaDit 
ing  will  always  frame  good  govemmenta: 
but  if  they  are  liorn  under  the  necessity  of 
a  perpetual  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of 
use  to  them;  but  all  muxt  forever  depend 
upon  the  will  of  their  I'-rds,  how  cruel,  mad, 
prouJ,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  .  .  . 

The  Qrecians,  amongst  others  who  fol- 
lowed the  light  of  reason,  knew  no  other 
original  title  to  the  government  of  a  nation 
than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice  which 
was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  qualities 
gave  beginning  to  those  governments  which 
we  call  Heroam  Regno  ;  and  the  veneration 
paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  them  proceeded  from 
a  grateful  source  of  the  gnod  received  from 
them;  they  were  thought  to  be  descended 
from  the  gods,  who  in  fortune  and  benefi- 
cence surpassed  other  men :  the  same  at- 
tended  their  descendants,  till  tbey  came  to 
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abuse  their  power,  and  bj  their  Tices  showed 
themselves  hke  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who 
could  best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude 
that  no  privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to 
any  form  of  government ;  but  that  all  mngis- 
trate:*  are  equally  the  ministers  of  God,  who 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  insti- 
tuted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institutes 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  termi- 
nate their  power  as  to  time,  measure,  and 
numT>er  of  |>ersons,  as  seems  most  conveni- 
ent to  themselves,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  a  multitude  of  people  should 
send  for  Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom 
they  owed  nothing,  to  reign  over  them,  that 
he  might  live  in  glory  and  pleasure ;  or  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  it  might  be  good 
for  them  and  their  posterity.  This  shows 
the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  the  saine,  even  the  doing  of 
justice,  and  procuring  the  welfare  of  tnose 
that  create  them.  This  we  leam  from  com- 
mon sense:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  the 
best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their 
arguments  relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

Discourses  on  Goeermneiii. 


BLAISE   PASCAL, 

famous  as  a  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  and  also  eminent  for  his  piety, 
was  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Auvergne, 
France,  1623,  and  died  1662.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his 
Thoughts  upon  Religion,  and  upon  some 
other  subjects. 

*'  Hifl  powers  of  mind  were  snoh  as  have  rarely 
been  bestowed  on  anj  of  the  children  of  men  ;  and 
the  vehemence  of  the  teal  which  animated  him 
was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and 
vigils  under  which  his  moceruted  fmme  sank  into 
an  early  grave,  llis  <^irit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint 
Bernard:  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  the  purity, 
the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his  rhetorio  [in  the 
Provincial  Letters],  had  never  been  equalled,  ex- 
cept bj  the  great  masters  of  Attic  eloquence.  All 
Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed  and  wept. 
The  Jesuits  attempted  to  reply,  but  their  fotfble 
answers  were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts 
of  mockery." — Lord  Macaulat  :  Hi«t.  of  Eng.f  i., 
cb.  vi. 

"  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as 
a  monument  of  his  genius,  above  the  '  Provincial 
Letters/  though  some  have  asserted  the  contrary. 
They  burn  with  an  intense  light;  condensed  in 
expression,  suhlime,  energetic,  rapid,  they  hurry 
away  the  reader,  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing 
to  distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they 
contain.'' — Hallam:  In  trod,  to  Lit,  of  Europe, 

The  following  thoagbts  are  very  impres-  . 
live:  1 


A    Serious    Expostulation    with    Unbi 

LIETERS. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  thing 
which  so  deeply  concerns,  so  infinitely  im- 
ports us,  that  we  must  have  utterly  lost  our 
feeling  to  be  altogether  cold  and  remiss  in 
our  inquiries  about  it  And  all  our  actions 
or  designs  ought  to  bend  so  very  different  a 
wav,  according  as  we  are  encouraged  or 
forbidden  to  embrace  the  hope  of  etemnl 
rewards,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed  with  judgment  and  discretion,  otner- 
wise  than  as  we  keep  this  point  always  in 
view,  which  ought  to  be  our  ruling  object 
and  final  aim. 

Thus  it  is  our  highest  interest,  no  less 
that!  our  principal  duty,  to  get  light  into  t 
subject  on  which  our  whole  conduct  dependn. 
And  therefore,  in  the  numl>er  of  wavering 
and  unsatisfied  men,  I  make  the  greatest 
difference  imaginable  between  those  who 
labour  with  all  their  force  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion, and  those  who  live  without  giving 
themselves  any  trouble,  or  as  much  as  any 
thought  in  this  affair. 

I  cannot  but  be  touched  with  a  hearty 
compassion   for  those  who  sincerely  groan 
under  this  dissatisfaction;   who  loi>k  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  who 
spare  no  pains  to  deliver  themselTes  from 
it,  by  making  these  researches  their  chief 
employment  and  xm>st  serious  study.    Bat 
as  tor  those  who  pass  their  life  without  re* 
fleeting  on  its  issue,  and  who,  for  this  reason 
alone,  because  they  find  not  in  themselves 
a  convincing  testimony,  refuse  to   seek  it 
elsewhere,  and  to  examine  to  the  bottom, 
whether  the  opinion  proposed  be  such  asw« 
are  wont  to  entertain  by  popular  simplicity 
and  cre<lulity.  or  as  such,  though  obscure  in 
itself,  yet  is  built  on  solid  and  immovable 
foundations,  I  consider  them  after  quite  an- 
other manner.     The  carelessness  which  they 
betray  in  an  affair  where  their  person,  their 
interest,  their  whole  eternity  is  embarked, 
mther  provokes  my  resentment  than  engages 
my  pity.     Nay,  it  strikes  me  with  amaze- 
ment and  astonishment:  it  is  a  monster  to 
my  apprehension.    I  speak  not  this  as  tran9> 
ported  with  the  pious  zeal  of  a  spiritual  and 
nvpturous    devotion :    on    the    contrary,  I 
affirm  that  the  love  of  ourselves,  the  interest 
of  mankind,  and  the  most  simple  and  art- 
less reason,  do  naturally  inspire   us  with 
these  sentiments;  and  that  to  see  thus  fitf 
is  not  t()  exceed  the  sphere  of  unrefined,  un- 
educated men. 

It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  seal  to 
observe  that  nothing  in  this  world  is  prth 
ductivo  of  true  contentment ;  that  oar  plea»> 
ures  are  vain  and  fugitive,  our  troubles 
innumerable  and  perpetual :  and  that,  after 
alh  death,  which  threatens  us  every  monieiil, 
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must,  in  ths  compua  of  a  fow  jenni  (per- 
haps of  a  few  da^ «),  put  ns  into  the  eternal 
condition  of  happiDess,  or  misery,  or  uothlni;. 
Between  ua  and  these  three  great  periods, 
or  itatee,  no  harrier  is  interposed  but  life, 
the  most  brittle  thing  in  all  nature ;  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven  bein^  certainlv  not  de- 
■igned  for  those  who  doubt  whether  they 
have  an  iumiortai  purt  to  enjoj  it,  such  pcr- 
•ons  have  nothing  lei^  but  the  miserable 
chance  of  annihilation,  or  of  hell. 

There  ia  not  anj  reflection  which  can 
hars  more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is 
none  which  has  greater  terror.  Let  us  set 
the  bravest  face  on  our  condition,  and  play 
the  heroes  aa  artfully  as  we  can  ;  yet  see 
here  the  issue  which  attends  the  goodliest 
life  upon  earth. 

It  ia  in  vain  for  men  to  turn  aside  their 
thoughts  from  this  eternity  which  awaits 
them,  aa  if  they  were  able  to  deatroy  it  by 
denying  it  a  place  in  their  imagination  :  It 
subsists  in  epite  of  them  ;  it  advanceth  un- 
observed ;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw  Che 
curtain  Imm  It,  will  in  a  short  time  infalli- 
bly reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  being  forever  nothing,  or  forever  miser- 
able. 

We  have  here  a  doubt  of  the  most  aSright- 
ing  consequence,  and  which,  therefore,  to 
entertain,  may  be  well  esteemed  the  most 
l^evoua  of  misfortunes':  hut,  at  the  aame 
time,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  not  to  lie 
under  it  without  struggling  for  deliverance. 
He  then  who  doubtn,  and  yet  seeks  not  to 
be  resolved,  is  equally  unhappy  and  unjust: 
bat  if  withni  he  appears  easy  and  composed, 
if  ha  freely  declares  his  indifference,  nay, 
if  he  takes  a  vanity  of  professing  it,  and 
•eems  to  make  this  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion the  subject  of  his  pleasure  and  joy,  1 
have  nat  worda  to  fix  a  name  on  so  eitrava- 
rant  a  creature.  Where  is  the  very  possi- 
bility of  entering  into  these  thoughts  and 
resolutions?  What  delight  is  there  in  ex- 
pecting misery  without  end?  What  vanity 
in  finding  one's  self  encompassed  with  ini- 
penelrahle  darknena?  Or  what  conHolation 
m  despairing  furever  of  a  comforter  7 

To  sit  down  with  some  sort  of  acquies- 
cence under  so  fatal  an  Ignomnoe  is  a  thine 
unaccountable  beyond  all  expression:  and 
they  who  live  with  such  a  disposition  ought 
to  be  made  sensible  of  its  absurdity  and 
■tupldity,  by  having  their  inward  reflections 
laid  o|<en  to  them,  that  they  may  grow  wise 
bj  the  prospect  of  their  own  folly.  For 
behold  bow  men  are  wont  to  reason  while 
they  obstinately  remain  thus  ignorant  of 
what  they  are,  and  refuse  all  methods  of  in- 
Mruotioo  and  illumination: 

"  Who  has  sent  me  into  the  world  i  know 
not ;  whot  the  world  ia  I  know  not,  nor  what 


I  am  myself.  I  am  under  an  ostonishintF 
and  terrifying  ignorance  of  all  things.  I 
know  not  wliat  my  body  is,  what  my  senses, 
or  my  soul:  this  very  part  of  me  which 
thinks  what  1  speak,  which  reflects  upon 
everything  else,  and  even  upon  itself,  yet  is 
as  mere  a  stronger  t*  its  own  nature  as  the 
dullest  Chini^  1  carry  about  me.  1  behold 
these  frightful  spoceit  of  the  universe  with 
which  I  am  encompassed,  and  I  find  myself 
chained  to  one  little  corner  of  the  vast 
extent,  without  understanding  why  I  am 
placed  in  this  seat  rather  than  in  any 
other;  or  why  this  moment  of  time  given 
me  to  live  was  assigned  rather  at  such  a 
point  than  at  any  other  of  the  whole  eter- 
nity which  was  before  me,  or  of  all  that 
which  is  to  come  after  me.  I  sec  nothing 
but  infinities  on  all  sides,  which  devour  and 
swallow  mo  up  like  an  atom,  or  like  a 
shadow,  which  endures  but  a  single  inatant. 


The  « 


n  of  n 


knowledge  is  that  I  must  shortly  die  ;  but 
that  which  I  am  moat  ignorant  of  is  this 
very  death,  which  I  feel  unable  to  decline. 

''As  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  so  I  know 
not  whither  I  go;  only  this  I  know,  that  at 
my  departure  out  of  the  world  I  must  either 
fall  forever  itito  nothing,  or  into  the  hands 
of  an  incensed  God,  without  being  capable 
of  deciding  which  of  these  two  conditions 
shall  eternally  l>e  my  portion.  Such  is  my 
state,  full  of  weakness,  obscurity,  and  wretch- 
edness. And  from  all  this  i  conclude  that 
I  ought,  therefore,  to  pass  alt  the  days  of 
my  life  without  considering  what  is  here- 
after to  befall  me  ;  and  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  my  inclinations  without 
reflection  or  disquiet,  in  doing  all  that 
which,  if  what  men  say  i>f  a  miaerable  eter- 
nity prove  true,  will  infallibly  plunge  me 
into  It.  It  is  possible  I  might  find  some 
light  to  clear  up  my  doubts;  hut  I  shall  not 
take  a  minute's  pains,  nor  stir  one  foot  in 
the  search  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  re- 
solved to  treat  those  with  scorn  and  derision 
who  labour  in  thin  inquiry  and  care ;  and  so 
to  run  without  fear  or  foresight  upon  tha 
trial  of  the  grand  event ;  permitting  myself 
to  be  led  softly  on  to  death,  utterly  uncer- 
tain as  to   the  eternal  issue  of  my  future 

In  earnent,  it  is  a  glory  to  religion  to 
have  HO  unreasonable  men  for  its  prufessed 
enemies  ;  and  their  opposition  is  of  so  little 
danger,  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal truths  which  our  religion  teaches.  For 
the  main  scope  of  Christian  faith  is  to  eatatn 
lish  those  two  principles,  the  corruption  of 
nature  and  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 
And  these  opposers,  if  they  are  of  no  usa 
towards  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  re* 
demption  by  the  ssncti^  of  their  lives,  yet 
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aro  at  least  admirably  useful  in  shewing  the 
corruption  of  nature,  by  so  unnatural  sen- 
timents and  suggestions. 


STEPHEN    CHARNOCK, 

a  Nonconformist  divine,  born  1628,  died 
1680.  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  uninspired  productions, — Discourses  upon 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  Lond., 
1684,  fol.,  and  later  editions. 

'*  Perspiouity  and  depth ;  mctHphysioal  gablimity 
and  evangelical  simplioity ;  immcnge  learning,  but 
irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  per- 
formance one  of  the  mo9t  inestiiuable  productions 
that  erer  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment 
and  genius  of  a  human  being." — ToPLADr. 

"  Mr.  Charnock  with  his  rossouline  style  and 
inexhaustible  vein  of  thought." — Uervey. 

Of  Qod*s  Knowledge. 

God  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. All  knowledge.  Omnipres- 
ence, which  before  we  spake  of,  respects  his 
essence;  omniscience  respects  his  under- 
standing, according  to  our  manner  of  con- 
ception. This  is  clear  in  Scripture;  hence 
God  is  called  a  God  of  knowledge  (1  Sam. 
ii.  3),  **  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge," 
Heb,  knowledges,  in  the  plural  number,  of 
all  kind  of  knowledge ;  it  is  spoken  there  to 
quell  man's  pride  m  his  own  reason  and 
parts;  what  is  the  knowledge  of  man  but  a 
spark  to  the  whole  element  of  fire,  a  grain 
of  dust,  and  worse  than  nothing,  in  compari- 
son of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  his  essence 
is  in  comparison  of  the  essence  of  God? 
All  kind  of  knowledge. 

He  knows  what  angels  know,  what  man 
knows,  and  infinitely  more;  he  knows  him- 
self, his  own  operations,  all  his  creatures, 
the  notions  and  thoughts  of  them ;  he  is 
understanding  above  understamding,  mind 
above  mind,  the  mind  of  minds,  the  light 
of  lights  ;  this  the  Greek  word,  6ft>f,  signifies 
in  the  etymology  of  it,  of  Qeur&oL^  to  see^  to 
contemplate  :  and  l^oifiuv  of  C<"w,  scio.  The 
names  of  God  signify  a  nature,  viewing  and 
piercing  all  thingr^j  and  the  attribution  of 
our  senses  to  God  m  Scripture,  as  hearing 
and  seeing,  which  are  the  senses  whereby 
knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's 
knowledge. 

1.  The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  all 
things  lies  above  the  ruins  of  nature ;  it 
was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.  It 
was  necessary  offending  man  was  to  know 
that  he  had  a  Creator  whom  he  had  injured, 
that  ho  had  a  Judge  to  try  and  punish  him  ; 
nince  God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world, 
it  had  been  kept  up  to  no  purpose  had  not 
this  notion  been  continued  alive  in  the  minds 


of  men  ;  there  would  not  have  been  any  prac- 
tice of  his  laws,  no  bar  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 
If  men  had  thought  they  had  to  deal  with 
an  ignorant  Deity,  there  could  be  no  practice 
of  religion.  Who  would  lift  up  his  eyes,  or 
spread  his  hands  towards  heaven,  if  he  im- 
agined his  devotion  were  directed  to  a  God 
as  blind  as  the  heathens  imagined  fortune? 
To  what  boot  would  it  lie  for  them  to  make 
heaven  and  earth  resound  with  their  cries, 
if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an  eye  to 
see  them,  and  an  car  to  hear  them?  And 
indeed  the  very  notion  of  a  God  at  the  first 
blush,  speaks  him  a  Being  endued  with  un* 
derstanaing ;  no  man  can  imagine  a  Creator 
void  of  one  of  the  noblest  perfections  belong- 
ing to  those  creatures  that  aro  the  flower  and 
cream  of  his  works. 

2.  Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this, 
as  well  as  the  existence  and  lieing  of  God. 
No  nation  but  had  their  temples,  particular 
ceremonies  of  worship,  and  presented  their 
sacrifices,  which  they  could  not  have  been 
so  vain  as  to  do  withiut  an  acknowledgment 
of    this   attribute.     This    notion    of  Gk>d> 
knowledge  owed  not  its  rise  to  tradition, 
but  to  natural  iiuplantation  ;  it  was  bora 
and  grew  up  with  every  rational  creature. 
Though  the  several  nations  and  men  of  the 
world  agreed  not  in  one  kind  of  deity,  or  in 
their  sentiments  of  his  nature  or  other  p6^ 
fections,  some  judging  him  clothed  with  a 
fine  and  pure  Ixxly,  others  judg'ng  him  an 
uncompoundod  spirit,  some  fixing  bim  to  a 
seat  in  the  heavens,  others  owning  his  uni- 
versal presence  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  universality  of  hi* 
knowledge,  and  their  own  consciences  re* 
fleeting  their  crimes,  unknown   to  any  but 
themselves,  would  keep  this  notion  in  some 
vigour,  whether  they  would  or  no.     Now 
this  being  implanted  in   the  minds  of  all 
men  by  nature,  cannot  be  false,  for  natare 
imprints  not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  ao 
assent  to  a  falsity.     Nature  would  not  per* 
vert  the  reason  and   minds  of  men.     Uni- 
versal notions  of  God  are  from  original  not 
lapsed  nature,  and  preserved  in  mankind  in 
order  to  a  restoration  from  a  lapsed  state. 
The  heathens  did  acknowledge  thla:  in  all 
the  solemn  covenants,  solemnized  with  oathf 
and  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Gknl,  this 
attribute   wivs    supposed.     Thoy    confessed 
knowledge    to   be    peculiar   to   the   Deity; 
icientia   deorum  vita,   saith   Cicero.     Some 
called  NoOf,  mens^  mind,  pure  understanding, 
without  any  note  Eironr^,  the  inspector  of 
all.     As  they  called  him  life,  because  he  waa 
the  author  of  life,  so  they  called  him  iniA- 
lectuSj   because   he  was   the   author  of  oil 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  his  cre»* 
tures ;   and  one  being  asked,  whether  any 
man  could  be  hid  from  God?     No,  saith  bai 
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not  so  much  lU  thinkinj;.  Some  call  him 
the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  the  E^^ptiuiii 
represented  God  hy  an  eye  on  the  lop  of  a 
aceptra,  because  God  ia  all  eye,  and  can  be 
ignornnt  of  nothing. 

And  tiie  same  nntion  mnJe  eyes  and  enra 
of  the  most  eiceUent  metals,  conaecmiing 
them  to  God,  nnd  hanging  them  up  in  the 
midit  of  their  temples,  in  ai^niiliciition  of 
Qiid's  seeing  and  hcnrinjrnll  thingi^;  hence 
they  called  God  Light,  as  well  ns  the  Sorip- 
"are.  beoauEie  nil  things  are  visihla  to  him. 

Disciiursr  upon  the  ExUtenee  and  Attri- 
butes of  God. 


0.S  1 


God. 


The  wisdom  of  God  ii  seen  in  this  tray  of 
rtMlemption,  in  rindicatlng  the  honour  and 
righteousnusB  of  the  law,  both  in  precept 
and  penalty.  The  lirst  nnd  irreversible  de- 
sign of  the  law  was  obedience.  The  penalty 
of  the  law  had  only  entmnce  upon  trnns- 
gression.  Obedience  wim  the  deHign,  and 
the  psnulCy  was  added  to  enforce  the  obncrr- 
ance  of  the  precept  (Gen.  ii.  17):  "Thou 
ahalt  n:)t  eat;"  there  in  the  precept;  ''In 
the  day  tboii  ealett  thereof  thou  shult  die  /' 
there  is  the  penalty.  OlHtdicnue  wiis  our 
debt  to  the  law,  as  creatares;  punishment 
was  due  from  the  law  to  uk,  hs  sinnerni  we 
were  hound  to  endure  the  penalty  for  our 
first  tranKf^rceslon,  but  the  penalty  did  not 
cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience:  the 
penalty  had  not  been  incurred  without  trans- 
greening  the  precept:  yet  the  precept  wns 
not  abr'igated  by  enduring  the  penally. 
Since  man  so  soon  revolted,  and  hy  his  re- 
volt fell  under  the  threatening,  the  justice 
of  the  law  had  been  honoured  by  man's  suf- 
ferings, hut  the  holiness  and  equity  of  the 
law  had  lieen  honoured  by  man's  obedience. 
The  wiwloiM  of  God  finds  out  a  medium  to 
•atiafy  both ;  the  justice  of  the  law  \»  pre- 
served in  the  eieciition  of  the  penalty ;  and 
the  holineni  of  the  law  is  honoured  in  the 
observance  of  the  precept.  The  life  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  conformity  Co  the  precept,  and 
bis  death  ii  a  conformity  to  the  penalty; 
the  precepts  are  eiikutly  performed,  and  the 
curse  punctually  executed,  by  a  voluntary 
ohxerving  the  one,  and  a  voluntat^  undcr- 
iroing  the  other.  It  is  obeyed  as  if  it  hnd 
not  been  tranngreised,  and  executed  as  if  it 
had  not  been  obeyed.  It  became  the  wis- 
doDt.  justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the 
Hector  of  the  world,  to  exact  it  {Heb.  ii. 
lO),  and  it  became  the  holiness  of  the  Me- 
diator to  "  fulfil  all  the  righteousness  of  the 
law-'  (Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Matt.iii.  15).  And  thus 
the  honour  of  the  law  wan  vindicated  in  all 
ths  parts  of  it.     The  transgression  of  the 


Intv  vrns  condemned  in  the  flesh  of  the  Ke- 
deemor.  and  the  righteousness  of  the  law  was 
fulfilled  in  his  person:  and  both  these  acta 
of  obedience,  being  counted  ox  one  right- 
eousness, and  impul«d  to  the  believing  sin- 
ner, render  hiio  a  subject  to  the  law,  both 
in  its  ])receptive  and  ininaloty  part.  By 
Adam's  sinful  acting  wo  were  made  sinners, 
and  by  Christ's  righteous  acting  we  are 
mode  righteous  (Rom.  v.  I'J]  :  "As  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  mndo  sin- 
ners, so  by  the  oliedience  of  one  sliall  many 
be  made  righteous."  The  law  was  obeyed 
by  him  that  the  rlghleouHness  of  it  might 
be  fulfilled  in  uo  (U»m.  viii.  4).  It  is  not 
fulfilled  in  us,  nr  in  our  actions,  by  inher- 
ency, but  fulfilled  in  us  by  imputation  of  that 
righteousness  which  was  exactly  fulfilled  by 
another.  As  lie  died  for  as,  nnd  rose  again 
for  us,  so  he  lived  for  us.  The  commnndi 
of  the  law  were  ns  well  observed  for  us  as 
the  thrcateningsof  the  law  were  endured  for 
us.  This  justification  of  a  sinner,  with  the 
preservation  nf  the  holiness  of  the  law  in 
truth,  in  the  inward  parts,  in  sinocrily  of 
intention,  as  well  as  conformity  in  action, 
is  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  gospel  wisdom 
which  David  desires  to  know  (Ps.  Ii.  G} : 
"  Thou  dcsirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  sbalt  make  me  to 
know  wisdom  ;"'  or,  as  some  render  it,  "  the 
hidden  things  of  wisdom."  Not  an  inherent 
wisdom  in  the  acknowledgments  of  his  sin, 
which  ho  hod  confessed  before,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  Go-1  in  providing  a  medicine,  so  ns 
to  keep  up  the  holiness  of  the  law  in  the 
ohaerviinco  of  it  in  truth,  and  tlie  averting 
the  judgment  due  to  the  sinner.  In  and 
by  this  way  methodised  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  all  doubts  and  troubles  are  discharged. 
Naturally,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  law  to 
behold  its  holiness  and  justice,  and  then  of 
our  hearts,  to  see  tlie  contrariety  in  them  to 
the  command,  and  the  pollution  repugnant 
to  its  holiness  :  and  after  this,  cast  our  eyes 
upward,  and  Iwbold  a  flaming  sword,  edged 
with  cursce  and  wrath  ;  is  there  any  matter 
but  that  of  terr^ir  afforded  by  any  of  these? 
But  when  we  behold  in  the  life  of  Christ 
a  sustaining  thu  minatory  part  of  the  law, 
this  wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-grounded 
and  rational  dismiss  to  all  the  horrors  that 

^Ibid. 
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Though  God  linth  a  power  to  furnish  every 
creature  with  greater  and  nobler  perfections 
than  be  haih  beniowed  upon  it,  yet  be  hatb 
framed  all  thing's  in  the  perfecteat  manner, 
and  moHt  oonvcment  to  that  end  for  which 
he  intended  thum.     Every  thing  is  endowed 
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with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suitable 
to  Qod^8  end  in  creation,  though  not  in  the 
best  manner  for  itself.  In  regard  of  the 
universal  end,  there  cannot  be  a  better ;  for 
God  himself  is  the  end  of  all  things,  who  is 
the  Supreme  Goodness.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if 
he  were  not  superlatively  best,  or  optimus  ; 
and  he  huth  ordered  all  things  for  the  decla- 
ration of  his  goodness  or  justice,  according 
to  the  behaviour  of  his  creatures.  Man  doth 
not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can 
put  forth  in  the  means  be  useth  to  attain 
such  an  end,  but  the  suitableness  of  them 
to  his  main  design,  and  so  fits  and  marshals 
them  to  his  grand  purpose.  Had  God  only 
created  things  that  are  most  excellent,  cre- 
ated only  angels  and  men ;  how,  then,  would 
his  wisdom  have  been  conspicuous  in  other 
works  in  the  subordination  and  subserviency 
of  them  to  one  another?  God  therefore  de- 
termined his  power  by  his  wifdom :  and 
though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made 
every  creature  better,  yet  his  ordinate  power, 
which  in  every  step  was  regulated  hj  his 
wisdom,  made  every  thing  best  for  his  de- 
signed intention.  A  musician  hath  a  power 
to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute  to  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  note  in  itself,  but  in  wis- 
dom he  will  not  do  it,  because  the  intended 
melody  would  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it 
were  not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the 
instrument;  a  discord  would  mar  and  taint 
the  harmony  which  the  lutinist  designed. 
God,  in  creation,  observed  the  proportions 
of  nature :  he  can  make  a  spider  as  strong 
as  a  lion ;  but  according  to  the  order  of 
nature  which  ho  hath  settled,  it  is  not  con- 
venient that  a  creature  of  so  small  a  com- 
pass should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  greater 
bulk.  The  absolute  power  of  God  could 
have  prepared  a  body  (or  Christ  as  glorious 
as  that  he  had  after  his  resurrection  ;  but 
that  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  end  de- 
signed in  his  humiliation :  and  therefore 
God  acted  most  perfectly  by  his  ordinate 
power,  in  giving  him  a  body  that  wore  the 
livery  of  our  infirmities.  Ood's  power  is 
always  regulated  by  his  wisdom  and  will ; 
and  though  it  produceth  not  what  is  most 
perfect  in  itselt,  yet  what  is  most  perfect 
and  decent  in  relation  to  the  end  he  fixed. 
And  so  in  his  providence,  though  he  could 
rack  the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring 
obout  his  end  in  a  more  miraculous  way 
and  astonishment  to  mortals,  yet  his  power 
is  usually  and  ordinarily  confined  by  his 
will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  being,  to  such  ends 
which  he  aims  at  in  tlieir  conduct,  without 
riolencing  their  nature. 
Ibid. 
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seventh  son  of  the  "Great  Earl  of  Cork," 
was  born  in  Monster,  Ireland,  1627,  and 
died  in  London,  1691.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  treatises  narrating  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  experiments  in  pneu- 
matics, chemistry,  medicine,  and  kindred 
subjects ;  published  some  theological  works, 
and  founded  the  Boyle  I/ecture,  **  designed 
to  prove  the  truth  ot  the  Christian  Religion 
among  Infidels.'' 

"  To  Boyle  the  world  is  indebted,  besides  soma 
very  acute  remarks  and  many  fine  illustrations 
of  his  own  upon  metaphysical  questions  of  the 
highest  moment,  for  the  philosophical  arguments 
in  defence  of  religion,  which  have  added  so  moch 
lustre  to  the  names  of  Derham  and  Bentley;  and, 
far  above  both,  to  that  of  Clarke.  ...  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  noticed,  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  instances 
of  design  in  the  order  of  the  material  world, 
which  occur  in  the  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's 
Lecture,  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  the 
founder."  —  Duoald  Stbwabt:  JHtttrU,  Firrt 
JSucifC,  Brit, 

The  Study  of  Natural  pHiLOsopflr  Fa- 

yoURABLE    TO    RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experiments! 
philosopher,  as  such,  hath  towards  being  a 
Uhristian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  c^m- 
duceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm 
belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes  of  God ;  which  belief  is,  in 
the  order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of 
that  natural  religion  which  itself  is  pre 
required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and 
consequently  to  that  in  particular  which  is 
embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the   consideration  of  the  rastnesSy 
beauty,  and  regular  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals 
and   plants,   besides  a  multitude  of  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency 
of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce 
him,  as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that 
this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly,  and  (in  a  word) 
many    ways    admirable  system  of  thingSr 
that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced     considerer.      And     this     i« 
strongly    confirmed   by  experience,   which 
witnesseth   that    in    almost   all    ages  and 
countries  the  generality  of  philosophers  and 
contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  by  the  consideration  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whose  fabric 
and    conduct,   they    rationally    concludcdi 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to 
blind  chance,  or  to  any  other  cause  than  i 
divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  God  hath  not 
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efl  himHetr  without  witness,  eTen  to  per- 
unctotj  considerera,  bj  stamping  upon 
iTers  of  tlie  more  obvious  piirts  of  bis 
rorkmtiDship  such  coaapicuoiis  impressions 
f  his  attributes,  thnt  a  moderate  degree  of 
ndera tending  and  nttentinn  mnj  suffice  to 
)«he  men  acknowledge  his  lieing,  jet  1 
cruple  DOt  to  think  that  assent  verj  much 
nferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects 
re  fitted  Co  produce  in  a  heedful  and  inCel- 
;:eDt  contempktorof  them.  For  the  works 
f  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that 
esides  the  impre^seB  of  bis  wisdom  and 
oodneas  that  were  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
beir  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  innny  more 
uriouB  and  eicellent  tokens  and  eOects  of 
ivine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  innermost 
!cesses  of  them ;  and  these  are  not  to  be 
iscovered  b;  the  perfunctorj  lonks  of  osci- 
int  and  unKkilful  heholders;  but  require, 
s  well  OS  daserre,  the  most  attentive  and 
rjing  inspection  of  inquisitive  nnd  well- 
iKtrncted  conaidcrers.  And  sotnelines  in 
ne  creature  there  mnj  be  I  know  not  how 
nan;  admirable  things  that  escape  a  vulgar 

ie,  And  jet  niaj  be  clearlj  discerned  hy 
tl  of  a  true  naturulist,  wlio  brings  with 
''  I,  liesides  a  more  than  common  curiosity 
1  attention,  a  com|iotent  knowledge  of 
Anuy.  optics,  cosmograjihy,  mechanics, 
Leh>)mistry.  But  treating  elsewhere  pur- 
dj  of  tliis  subject,  it  mny  here  suffice  to 
.that  God  has  couched  so  many  tilings 
U  TiHiUle  works,  that  the  clearer  light  a 
.  has  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
hious  exquisitenesa,  and  the  more 
rty  and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those 
ities  tliat  lie  more  obvious.  And  the 
1  wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the 
IS  of  nnlure,  the  more  auiilinry  proofs 
Beets  with  to  entabliah  and  enforce  the 
UBcnt.  drawn  from  the  universe  and  it." 
I,  to  evince  that  there  is  a  Qod  ;  which 
proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  im- 
>ace,that  it  onght  to  endear  evei^thing 
•  (lint  is  able  Co  confirm  it,  and  anord  us 
motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
U  Autlior  of  things. 


iwe  things,  dear  Theopbilus,  beinj;  thus 
■Celled,  I  suppOHO  we  may  now  scnsnn- 

proeeed  to  consider  the  style  of  the 
More;  a  subject  that  will  as  well  re- 
(udeserve  sume  time  nnd  much  ntten- 

in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who 
7  uknowiedge  the  authority  of  the 
Mars,  take  exceptions  at  its  style,  and 
bow,  and  their  own  reputation  divert 
<7  from  studying,  or  wa  much  as  peras- 
s  tbOH  uored  writings,  thereby  at  once 


giving  men  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts 
of  it,  and  diverting  them  from  allowing  the 
Scripture  the  best  way  of  justifying  itself, 
and  disabusing  them.  Than  which  scarce 
anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a  book 
that  newls  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood 
Co  bo  highly  venerated;  the  writings  these 
men  criminate,  and  would  keep  others  from 
reading,  being  like  that  hiiney  which  Saul's 
rash  adjuration  withhold  the  Israelites  from 
eatins,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only  grati- 
fied the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.  .  .  . 
Of  the  considerations,  then,  that  1  am  to  lay 
before  you.  there  are  three  or  four  which  are 
of  a  more  general  nature;  and  therefore 
being  such  as  mny  each  of  them  lie  perti- 
nently employed  ngainRt  several  of  the  ei- 
ceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  style,  it  will 
not  bo  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before 
the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  con- 
Hidered  that  those  cavillers  at  the  style  of  the 
Scripture,  that  you  and  I  have  hitherto  met 
with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in  (he  original,  espe- 
cially in  the  Hebrew)  judse  of  it  by  the  trans- 
lations, wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linauist  will  imagine  how 
much  a  book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by 
being  rend  in  another  tongue  than  that  it  was 


be  so  very  differing  as  are  thow  of  the 
eastern  and  these  western  parts  of  the 
world.     But  of  this  I  foresee  a 


Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than 
that  of  other  bookn,  by  being  judged  of  hy 
translations ;  for  the  ralijcious  and  just 
veneration  that  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible 
have  bad  for  that  sacred  book  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  passages  so  scrupulously  word 
for  word,  that,  for  fear  of  not  keeping  close 
enough  t'l  the  sense,  they  nnnally  care  not 
how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  nhoroo* 
m  those  versions  of  other  books  that  are 
made  hy  good  linguists  the  interpreters  are 
wont  to'  take  the  liberty  to  recede  from  the 
author's  wonls,  and  also   suWilule   other 

Chroses  instead  of  his  that  they  may  express 
is  meaning  without  injuring  his  reputncion, 
in  translating  the  Old  Testament  interpre- 
ters have  not  put  Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin 
or  English  phrases,  but  only  into  Latin  or 
English  words,  nnd  have  too  often,  besides, 
by  not  sufficiently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of 
words,  particles,  and  senses  in  the  holj 
tongue,  made  many  things  appear  less  co- 
herent, or  less  rational,  or  less  considerable, 
which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  rendering 
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of  the  ori^nalf  won  Id  not  be  bleminhed  by 
an  J  appearance  of  sach  imperfection.  And 
thoug:n  this  fault  of  interpreters  be  pardon- 
able enou;;h  in  them,  as  carrying  mach  of 
its  excuse  in  its  cau?4e,  yec  it  cannot  bat 
much  dero^te  from  the  Scripture  to  appear 
with  peculiar  distadvantageA^  besides  tliose 
many  that  are  common  to  almost  all  books, 
by  being  translated. 


JOHN    BUNYAN, 

horn  1628,  died  1683,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered (M  the  author  of  The  Pifgrinrs  Proi;- 
resH  (first  e<^lition.  First  Part,  Lond..  1678,  fp. 
8yo),  of  which  Lord  Mocaulay  remarks: 

''There  if  no  book  in  oar  litermtare  on  which 
we  eoald  ra  re»flily  srAkc  the  fame  of  the  old,  nn- 
pollated  English  Ungiiage ;  no  book  which  ihowi 
to  well  how  rich  that  Unti^UM^  ii  in  its  own  proper 
wealth,  and  bow  little  it  ha^*  beon  improved  by  all 
that  it  hafl  borrowed.  .  .  .  We  are  not  afraid  to 
■aj  that,  thoQgh  there  were  many  clerer  men  in 
England  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth 
eentorj,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  rainda. 
One  of  thoee  mind*  produced  the  Paradise  Loet, 
the  other,  The  Pilgrim's  Progrefts.'* — Lord  Ma- 
CAULAT :  Revieyo  of  Sontkey't  Edition  nf  th*  Pil- 
grim** Fro*rr^9* ;  Edin.  Rer.,  Deo.  1830,  and  in 
Maeaulay**  E—ayt, 

The  Appvoach  to  thi  Goloeh  Citt. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time 
the  Pilgrims  were  got  oyer  the  £nchanted 
^ound ;  and  entering  into  the  country  of 
Beulah,  whose  air  was  yery  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant, the  way  lying  directly  through  it,  they 
nolaced  themseWes  there  for  a  8ea.«on.  Yea, 
here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of 
birdSf  and  saw  eyery  day  the  flowers  appear 
in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  yoice  of  the  tur- 
tle in  the  land.  In  this  country  the  sun 
shineth  night  and  day :  wherefore  this  was 
beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
and  also  out  of  the  reach  of  Giant  Despair  ; 
neither  crmld  they  from  this  place  so  much 
as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they  were 
within  sight  of  the  City  they  were  going  to: 
also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  for  in  this  land  the  shining  ones 
commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon  the 
borders  of  heayen.  In  this  land  also  the 
contract  between  the  Bride  and  the  Bride- 
groom was  renewed :  yea,  here,  *•  as  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  oyer  the  bride,  so  doth 
their  God  rejoice  oyer  them."  Here  they 
had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this 
Ince  they  met  with  abundance  of  what  they 
ad  sought  for  in  all  their  pilgrimage.  Here 
they  heard  yoices  from  out  oif  the  city,  loud 
voices,  siiying,  "  Say  re  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  Behold,  thy  salyation  cometh  I  Be- 
hold, his  reward  is  with  him  T*     Here  all 


I 


the  inhabitants  of  the  coantry  called  them 
"  the  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
sought  out,  ^  kc. 

Now.  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they 
had  more  rejoicing  than  in  uarts  more  re- 
mote from  the  kingdom  to  wnich  they  were 
))Ound  :  and,  drawing  near  to  the  City,  they 
had  yet  a  more  perfect  yiew  thereof.  It  was 
builded  of  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  abo 
the  streets  thereof  were  payed  with  gold: 
so  that,  by  reason  of  the  nataral  glory  of 
the  City,  and  the  reflection  of  the  snnbeums 
upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick. 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same 
disease.  Wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  for 
a  while,  crying  oat  because  of  their  pangs, 
^*  If  you  see  my  beloyed,  tell  him  that  I  am 
sick  of  love." 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better 
able  to  betir  their  sickness,  they  walked  on 
their  way.  and  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer, 
where  were  orchards,  yinejards,  and  gardens, 
and  their  gates  opened  into  the  highwaj. 
Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places,  be- 
hold the  gimlener  stood  in  the  way :  to 
whom  the  pilgrims  said,  **  Whose  goodly 
yineyards  and  gardens  are  these?**  He  an- 
swered, ^^  They  are  the  King's,  and  are 
planted  here  fur  his  own  delight,  and  also 
for  the  solace  of  pilgrims.**  So  the  gar> 
dener  had  them  into  the  yineyards,  and  hi<l 
them  refresh  themselyes  with  the  dainties; 
he  also  showed  them  there  the  King's  walkd 
and  arbours,  where  he  delighted  to  be :  and 
here  they  tarried  and  slept. 

Now  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  thej 
talked  more  in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than 
eyer  they  did  in  all  their  journey:  and 
being  in  a  muse  therealxHit,  the  gardener 
said  eyen  to  me.  Wherefore  musest  thon  at 
the  matter?  it  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of 
the  grapes  of  these  yineyards,  *'  to  go  down 
so  sweetly  as  to  cause  the  lips  of  them  that 
are  asleep  to  speak.'* 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  ad- 
dressed themselyes  to  go  up  to  the  City.  Bat, 
as  I  said,  the  reflection  oi  the  sun  upon  the 
City  (for  the  City  was  pure  gold)  was  so 
extremely  glorious,  that  they  could  not  as 
yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  hut  throufib 
nn  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So 
I  saw  that,  as  they  went  on,  there  met  them 
two  men  in  raiment  that  shone  like  gold, 
also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light.  Now, 
you  roust  note,  that  the  City  stood  opon  a 
mi<rhty  hill:  but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that 
hill  with  ease,  because  they  had  these  two 
men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms:  they  had 
likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  ia 
with  them,  they  came  out  without  them.  Thef 
therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agilitV 
and  speed,  though  the  foundation  upon  whica 
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tha  Ciiy  T 


9  hi;:her  tlian  the 


inc.  bein 


;  coin  forced,  becnuse  tney  safelj 
got  over  tne  rifer,  and  hod  luch  glorioui 
■wmpanions  to  atlenil  ihem. 

The  Ulk  tlint  they  hod  with  Iho  Hhlniog 
ones  wot  aliout  tlie  glorj  of  the  place ; 
who  told  tliem  tlint  thu  heuuty  and  glorj  of 
it  WAS  ineiprenKible.  There,  Raid  they,  ia 
**  Mount  Zion,  the  hcnrenlj  Jerusnlom,  the 
innumeriihle  coinpan}'  of  iingch,  nnd  the 
■pirita  of  just  meu  oiadc  perfect."  You  nra 
^oing  now,  Buid  ther.  to  the  pnriidise  of 
liod,  wherein  you  slinll  aee  the  tree  of  life, 
nnd  ent  of  the  neTer-fuding  froits  tlierenf : 
Btid  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  hnve 
white  robes  given  you,  nnd  your  wiilk  nnd 
talk  shall  be  every  day  irtth  the  King,  even 
all  the  days  of  elcmily.  There  you  shitll 
not  aee  agitin  Much  things  as  you  biiw  whi^n 
you  were    ia  the  lower  resi''"   upon  the 

death  ;  "  for  the  former  things  nra  pii*sed 
awiiy."  You  are  going  now  lo  Abraham, 
to  Idoiic,  nnd  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophetn, 
men  chat  Qod  hath  titlcen  awny  Iroin  the 
evil  to  come,  And  that  are  now  "  resting 
upon  their  beds,  eaah  one  walking  in  hie 
righteousne»s."  The  men  then  asked.  What 
■Duat  we  do  in  the  holy  place  7  To  whom  it 
wa<i  nniwernd.  You  muat  there  receive  the 
com  furt  of  all  your  Coil,  and  haTe  joy  for  all 
your  Borroir  ;  you  muni  reap  what  ynu  have 
Bown,  even  tlia  fruit  of  nil  your  pmyers  and 
tenTi,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  liy  the 
wiiy.  In  that  pbice  you  must  wear  crowns 
of  gold,  and  enjoy  the  perpetual  sight  and 
vision  of  the  Holy  One;  fur  "there  you 
ehull  see  him  as  lie  is."  There  also  jou 
ahnll  sen-e  him  eontinunll;  with  praise, 
with  shouting,  and  thanksgiTJng,  whom  you 
desired  to  serve  in  the  world,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  liecause  of  the  infirmity 
oi  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  de- 
lighted with  seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hear- 
ing the  pleasant  voice  of  the  Mighty  One. 
PUgrim't  I^rograi. 


SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE, 
An  eminent  English  statesman  and  diplnmat- 
ixt,  born  \li2ti,  died  ll)99,  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  political,  liistorioiO,  hingrnphi- 
chI,  poetical,  and  other  works,  of  whicK  a 
collective  edition  was  published.  Lond..  1720, 
2  ToU.  fol. ;  last  edition,  ISH,  4  vols.  8vo. 


"Of  sit  the  soollilarBbls  wntin  of  t 
William  Tempi*  ia  slmoil  the  00I7  on. 
himsslf  Bltocelhw  onpalluttd  bj  (hn( 


I  kispt 


tnim«1;  ncgligwl,  and  ercn  iDrsotcd  with  foreign 
idiami,  i(  agreublo  ud  int«r«riDg.  That  mix- 
ture of  imoilj  whiflh  Hppsan  in  faie  works  if  ralboT 
a  reoammaDdalion  to  tbem.     Itj  meuDi  of  it  we 

author,  rull  of  honour  and-  hauaoit;,  and  faaaj 
that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  Ifao  purunE  ot  a  b^k. 

Hut.  n/  E~g.,  oh.  Iiii. 

"Sir  William  Tem[.le  wai  the  fltit  wHter  who 
gave  cadeuce  to  Bngliih  pro».  Bprors  hii  clina 
thty  wero  careleu  of  arrasgimenl,  and  did  oat 
mind  wholhor  a  »enten«  eoJfd  with  an  imporlKDt 
wordoraninsignifioant  wi)rd,orwi[h  vhal  part  a( 
ipi!«fa  it  ■miiM  ooDeluded." — Dn.  iotmoi,  ia  fiut- 
aell,  oh.  Iiiii. 

Dr.  Johnson  should  have  said  "  one  of  tha 
first." 

ExTR.ICT    or    A    LeTTKR    IDDaCUED    TO    TBI 

col'ntess  of  essix.  in  1ct4,  after  tbi 

Death  o*  ubh  onlt  Diuquteh. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  cenersliy 
agreed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God 
Almighty,  than  a  perfect  subtuission  to  his 
will  in  all  things;  nor  do  I  tblnk  any  dis- 
position of  mind  can  either  please  him  more, 
or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  iHiing 
satisfied  with  all  be  gives,  and  contented 
with  all  he  takes  away. 

None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  Us 
God,  norof  more  ease  toouraolves.  For  if  wo 
consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  con- 
tend with  him  1  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought 
not  to  distrust  tiim ;  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
fident whatever  he  does  is  intended  lor  good ; 
and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repia- 
ing.  nor  save  anything  liy  resisting. 

Qod  Almighty,  and  your  ladyship's  loss 
were  acknowledged  ns  great  as  it  could  have 
Ijcen  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you  would  havfl 
but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  du  ;  fur  the  tiral 
emiitions  or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  ia 
only  the  continuance  of  them  which  makes 
them  inoKcusable. 

In  this  world,  miidam,  there  is  nothing 
perfectly  good  ;  and  whatever  is  called  lo,  ia 
but  either  compnrnlivel^  with  other  things 
of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  ia 
mingled  in  its  eomposition  ;  so  he  is  n  good 
man  who  is  hotter  than  men  commonly  are, 
or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  arc  more  than 
the  bad;  so.  in  the  course  of  lifi',  his  con- 
dition is  estoemi>d  good,  which  is  better  than 
that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  tha 
p)od  circumstanocs  are  more  than  the  evil. 
By  this  measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  yuur  com- 
plaints ought  to  be  turned  into  acknowl- 
edgments, and  your  friends  would  havs 
cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole  with 
you.  When  yuur  ladyship  has  fairly  cnn- 
sidered  how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with 
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you  in  what  he  has  given,  you  may  be  left 
to  judge  yourself  how  you  have  dealt  with 
him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and 
consider  other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and 
what  your  lot  is,  in  comparison  with  those 
that  have  been  drawn  in  the  circle  of  your 
knowledge, — if  you  think  h  jw  few  are  born 
with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name 
or  children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how 
few  friends  we  hear  of,  how  much  poverty, 
and  how  many  diseases  there  are  in  the  world, 
you  will  fall  down  upon  your  knees,  and  in- 
stead of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  ad- 
mire so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  God.  .  .  .  But,  madam, 
though  religion  were  no  party  in  your  case, 
and  for  eo  violent  and  injurious  a  grief  you 
had  *>othing  to  answer  to  God,  but  only  to 
the  world  and  yourself,  yet  1  very  much 
doubt  how  you  would  l>e  acquitted.  We 
bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy, 
uncertain  life;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  l>est.  All  the  imaginations  of 
the  witty  and  the  wise  have  l>een  perpetually 
buwied  to  find  out  the  wsiys  to  revive  it  with 
pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it  with  diversions ;  to 
compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it  with 
safety.  To  these  ends  have  been  employed 
the  institutions  of  lawyers,  the  reasonings 
of  philosophers,  the  inventions  of  poets,  the 
pains  of  labouring,  and  the  extravapinces 
of  voluptuous  men.  All  the  world  is  per- 
petually at  work  that  our  poor  mortal  lives 
may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that 
little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
better  when  we  lose  them.  On  this  account 
riches  and  honour  are  coveted,  friendship 
and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues  themselves 
admired  m  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is  it 
not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  con- 
demn their  universal  opinions  and  designs, 
if,  instead  of  passing  your  life  as  well  and 
easily,  you  resolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as 
miserably  as  you  can  ?  You  grow  insensible 
to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness 
or  friendship;  nay,  to  the  observance  or 
applause  of  virtues  themselves ;  for  who  can 
you  expect,  in  these  excesses  of  passions, 
will  allow  that  you  show  either  temperance 
or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  justice? 

And  OS  for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you 
reckon  upon  losing  their  kindness,  when  you 
have  sufficiently  convinced  them  they  can 
never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  sinoe  you  have 
left  none  for  yourself,  or  anything  else. 

On  the  Right  of  pRiyATE  Judgment  in 

Religion. 

Whosoever  designs  the  change  of  religion 
in  a  country  or  government,  by  any  other 


means  (ban  that  of  a  general  conversion  of 
the  people,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation  that 
use  to  usher  in,  or  attend  the  two  greatest 
distempers  of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny; 
which  are  violence,  oppression,  cruelty,  ra- 
pine, intemperance,  injustice;  and,  in  short, 
the  miserable  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
the  confusion  of  all  law^s,  orders,  and  virtues 
among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  are 
something  more  than  the  disputed  opinions 
of  any  man,  or  any  particular  assembly  of 
men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the  great  and 
general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
happiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here; 
as  appears  by  the  commandments  of  God 
being  the  best  and  greatest  moral  and  civil, 
as  well  as  divine  precepts,  that  have  been 
given  to  a  nation  ;  and  by  the  rewards  pro* 
f)Osed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  tliroughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings 
of  this  life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  numbor 
of  children,  plenty,  pea<.*e,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has 
been  perpetually  disputed  throughout  the 
world,  and  mui^t  be  left  at  last  to  the  impret- 
sions  made  upon  every  man*s  belief  and  con- 
science, either  by  natural  or  supematnral 
arguments  and  means ;  which  impressioiui 
men  may  disguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  man 
can  resist.  For  belief  is  no  more  in  a  man's 
power  than  his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and 
he  that  tells  me  I  must  change  my  opinion 
for  his,  because  ^tis  the  truer  and  the  bet- 
ter, without  other  arguments  that  have  to 
me  the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell 
me  I  must  change  my  gray  ejes  for  others 
like  his  that  are  black,  because  these  ars 
lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  lie  tliat  tells 
me  I  must  inform  myself,  has  reamin  if  I  do 
it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can, 
and  perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  yet 
still  differ  from  him  ;  and  he  that,  it  ni.iT 
be,  is  idle,  will  have  me  study  on,  and  in* 
form  myself  better,  and  so  to  the  end  of  mj 
life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he  means 
by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  must 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  that,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures 
or  interests  as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and 
allows  me  to  have  as  good  sense  as  he  bfJ 
in  all  other  matters,  tells  me  I  should  U 
of  his  opinion  but  that  passion  or  interest 
blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was; 
only  pretends  to  know  me  better  than  I  do 
myself,  who  cannot  imagine  why  I  should 
not  have  as  much  care  of  my  soul  as  he  has 
of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  ab* 

surd  or  ridiculous, -impertinent  or  unreason- 

I  able,  because  they  differ  from  his,  seems  to 
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intend  a  qunrrol  instcnd  of  n  dispute,  nnd 
cnlU  me  fool  or  mAdman,  with  a  little  more 
cironmetanco ;  though,  pcrlmps,  1  pnsa  for 
one  as  well  in  mj  BenHBii  as  he,  na  [wrtinent 
in  talk,  and  as  prudent  in  life  :  yet  tlieae 
kre  the  common  cirilides  in  religioua  nrjru- 
nent,  of  suffiijient  and  conceited  men,  who 
talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  alwn;a 
their  own,  and  make  their  private  imiiginn- 
tion  the  uiensuTe  of  peneral  truth.  But 
such  lanijungu  detcrtnines  all  between  ufi, 
and  the  dispute  comes  Co  end  in  three  words 
at  last,  which  it  might  htive  nn  well  hare 
ended  in  at  first,  that  he  a  in  the  right,  and 


n  the  w 


The  other  f:renC  end  of  religion,  which 
is  our  happiness  here,  has  been  gencraltj 
agreed  on  bj  alt  mnnkind.  aa  nppearn  in  the 
records  of  &I1  their  laws,  as  well  as  their 
religions,  which  come  to  lie  eatabliahed  by 
the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opin- 
ions; though  in  the  latter  that  concurrence 
ma  J  h»Te  been  produced  bj  divine  im- 
preasions  or  inspirations.  Fur  all  agree  in 
teachin|T  and  commanding,  in  planting  and 
improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues 
which  conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquil- 
lity of  every  private  man's  life,  but  also 
those  mannera  and  dixpoaitlona  that  tend 
to  the  peace,  order,  and  aafety  of  all  civil 
•ocietics  and  govcrninents  among  men.  N'or 
could  I  erer  understand  how  thoae  who  call 
themselves,  and  the  world  usually  calls, 
relii/iout  mfn,  come  to  put  so  great  weight 
upon  those  points  of  belief  which  men  never 
have  agreed  in,  and  ao  little  upon  (hose  of 
virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  have 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state 
should  venture  the  subversion  of  their  peace, 
and  their  order,  which  are  certain  goods, 
and   so  universally  eateemcd,  for  the  pnip- 
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an  eminent  mathemalician  and  divine,  the 
tutor  iif  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  b'>rn  in  London 
1630,  died  IGTT,  was  the  nnlhor  nf  some  of 
the  best  sermons  in  the  English  language. 
The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  read  Barrnwa 
■ennnns  till  he  could  recite  many  of  them 
tnem^riler :  and  he  recommended  his  son, 
William  Pitt,  to  study  them  deeply.  Daniel 
Webstnr,  olso,  strove  to  profit  by  their 
ppru^al.  New  editions  nf  his  Theological 
Works  were  published,  Oxford,  ISIH,  6 
Tols.  8to.  also  1830,  8  vols.  S*<> )  edited  by 
Rer.  T.  S.  Hughes,  T  vols.  8to,  and  by  Rev. 
Jninefl  Hamilton,  Edin.,  1842,  3  Tots.  8to: 
New  York,  1845,  3  vols.  8vo. 
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.1..  .-  .„,a„™u.  «  la  T.jlor,  .iro  equallj  nnran- 
geniillooBrcnrl.     Id  bia  stjlc,  nolwithdanding 

jure  a  rodundnacj  ■nd  eiosaa  of  appusitiuD  :  hia 
langaagc  it  mors  (ormnl  and  sotiquiitvd  Iban  of 
hie  age  :  sod  bs  abounds  loo  mHoh  Lti  Quaaipmaa 
nardg  of  Latin  dorivation,  froqacntlj  aaph  M  sp- 
noar  to  bavo  no  aalborily  bat  his  own."— Uai^ 
LIU  :  Lil.  11,41.  af  Europe. 

Thk  Eicellekct  o?  the  CnRisriAH  Ri- 

Another  peculiar  eicellency  of  our  re 
ligion  is,  that  it  prescrilies  an  uccurnle  rule 
of  life,  moat  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  our 
nature,  most  conducive  to  our  welfare  and 
content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's  pri- 
vate good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit 
of  all,  by  the  atrict  observance  whereof  wo 
bring  our  human  nature  to  a  rescmblanca 
of  the  divine;  and  we  ahnll  also  thereby 
obtain  Qod's  favour,  oblige  and  benefit  men, 
and  procure  to  ournelves  the  convenience* 
of  a  sober  life,  und  the  pleasure  of  a  good 
conacionce.  For  if  we  examine  the  pre- 
cepts which  respect  our  duty  to  GemJ,  what 
can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  benoGoial  to 
ua  than  are  those  duties  of  piety  which  our 
religion  enjoins?  What  is  mure  fit  nnd 
reasonable  than  that  we  should  most  highly 
esteem  and  honour  him  who  is  most  excel- 
lent? that  we  should  liear  the  sinccrest 
afi'ection  for  him  who  ia  perfect  goodness 
himaell',  and  moat  beneficial  to  usT  that 
we  should  have  the  moat  awful  dread  of  him 
that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  nnd  just? 
that  wo  should  be  very  grateful  to  him 
from  whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  it?  that 
we  should  entirely  trust  and  hope  in  him 
who  can  und  will  do  whatever  we  may  in 
reason  expect  from  his  goodneaa,  nor  can  ha 
ever  fail  to  perform  his  promises?  that  we 
ahonld  render  all  due  obedience  to  him 
whose  children,  aervants.  and  aubjects  we 
■re  ?  Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege  than 
to  have  lilwrty  of  nccesB  to  him  who  will 
faroiirably  hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply 
our  wants?  Can  we  desire  to  receive  bene- 
fits on  cosier  terms  than  the  asking  for 
then  7  Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
our  oflbnoea  be  required  than  confessing  of 
them,  repentance,  and  strong  reaolutioni  to 
amend  them  ?  The  practice  of  auch  a  piety, 
of  a  service  so  reasonable,  cannot  but  be  of 
vast  advantage  to  us,  as  it  procures  pooee 
" '"    "       '  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
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from  ftll  terrors  and  pcruplos  of  mind,  from 
all  tormenting;;  cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which 
our  religion  regulates  our  carriage  and  beha- 
viour towards  our  neighbours  and  brethren, 
what  can  be  imagined  so  good  and  useful 
as  those  which  the  gospel  affords?  It  en- 
joins us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one 
another;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in 
each  other's  good;  heartily  to  sympathize 
with  all  the  evils  and  sorrows  of  our  breth- 
ren, readily  affording  them  all  the  help  and 
comfort  we  are  able;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure  for  their 
benefit  and  relief;  not  confining  this  our 
charity  to  particular  friends  and  relations, 
but,  in  conformity  to  the  boundless  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one 
another's  infirmities,  mildly  to  resent  and 
freely  remit  all  injuries ;  retaining  no 
grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge,  but  re- 
quiting our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and 
good  deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in 
our  stations,  diligent  in  our  callings,  true 
in  our  words,  upright  in  our  dealings,  ol> 
servant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and  re- 
spectful to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle 
to  our  inferiors,  modest  and  lowly,  ingenu- 
ous and  condescending  in  our  convcrMation, 
candid  in  our  censures,  and  innocent,  inof^ 
fensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour  to- 
wards all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out 
of  our  hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride 
and  haughtiness ;  to  restrain  our  tongues 
from  all  slander,  detraction,  reviling,  bitter 
and  harsh  language;  not  to  injure,  hurt, 
or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  en- 
gages us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before 
our  own  opinion,  humour,  advantage,  or 
convenience.      And  would  men  observe  and 

Eractisc  what  this  excellent  doctrine  teaches, 
ow  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead  1  what  a  paradise  would  this 
world  then  become,  in  comparison  to  what 
it  now  is  I 

Definition  of  Wit. 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing 
is  we  speak  of,  or  what  this  facetiousness 
doth  import?  To  which  question  I  might 
reply  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked 
him  the  definition  of  a  man:  "'Tis  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know."  Any  one 
better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acouaint- 
ance  than  I  can  inform  him  by  description. 
It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multi- 
form, appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appr^ 
jiendcd  by  several  eyes  and  ju<]gment8,  that 
it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  por- 


trait of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of 
the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
application  of  a  trivial  saving,  or  in  forging 
an  apposite  tale:  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from 
the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in 
a  dress  of  humorous  expression  :  sometimes 
it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude:  some- 
times it  is  lodged  in  a  s1^  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkisli  reason,  in  a 
shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting 
or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection :  some- 
times it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of 
speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyper- 
bole, in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
re<^onciling  of  contnidictions,  or  in  acate 
nonsense :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntnesa,  giveth 
it  being:  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  i 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange:  some- 
times from  a  crafty  wresting;  obvious  matter 
to  the  purpose :  often  it  consists  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly 
tell  how.  Its  wavs  are  unaccountable  and 
inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of 
language. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  oat 
of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason 
teacheth  and  proveth  tilings  by),  which  hj 
a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit 
or  expression  doth  affect  and  arouse  the 
fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and 
breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raisetk 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity 
of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of  inven- 
tion, a  vivacity  of  spirit  and  reach  of  wit 
more  than  vulgar,  it  seemeth  to  argue  a 
rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetck 
in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a  notable 
skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate 
them  to  the  purpose  before  him  ;  together 
with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt 
to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion. Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are 
termed  epidezioi^  dexterous  men :  and  tutro- 
poij  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who 
can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or 
turn  all  things  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness  or  semblance  of  difficulty:  ai 
monsters,  not  for  their  beauty,  but  their 
rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  ase, 
but  tlieir  absiruseness,  are  beheld  with  pleav 
ure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of 
serious  thoughts;  by  instilling  gaiety  and 
airiness  of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  die- 
ponitions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or 
complaisance ;  and  by  seasoning  niatterti 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  ai 
unusual  and  thence  grateful  tang. 
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Oif  UoyooR  TO  QoD. 

Oi>d  is  bonoiired  b;  a  irilling  and  ofireful 
practice  of  all  piety  and  virtiio  for  con- 
ecience'  sake,  or  an  avowed  obedience  to  his 
hoi;  irlll.  Tbis  is  the  most  naturnl  expres- 
«ion  of  our  reverence  tovrards  bim,  and  the 
most  effectual  waj  of  promoting  the  same 
in  othi>n.  A  subject  cannot  better  demon- 
■trntc  the  reverence  be  boars  towards  his 
prince  than  by  (tvith  a  cheerful  diligence) 
observing  his  laws  ;  for  by  so  doing  he  de- 
dares  thnt  he  ftcknowledfjetb  the  authority 
and  reveretb  tlio  majesty  which  enacted 
them;  tbnt  be  approves  the  wisdom  which 
devised  them,  and  the  goodness  which  de- 
eigne'l  them  for  public  benctit ;  that  he 
dreads  his  prinue's  power,  which  can  mnin- 
tain  them,  and  his  justice,  which  will  vindi- 
cate them  ;  that  he  relies  upon  bii  fidelity 
in  makin;;  good  what  of  protection  or  of 
recompense  he  propounds  to  the  observers 
of  theia.  No  less  pregnant  a  siKiiSeation 
of  our  reverence  towards  Ood  do  we  yield 
in  our  gindly  and  strictly  obeying  bis  laws, 
therebv  evidencing  our  subiulsaion  to  Ood's 
sovereign  authority,  our  esteem  of  his  win- 
dom  and  gnodncsa.  our  awful  rec;ard  to  his 
power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him,  and 
dependence  upon  bis  word.  The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste, 
which  is  ever  perceptible  in  thnne  fruits  which 
cenuine  piety  beitrelb,  the  beauty  men  see 
in  a  calm  mind  and  nsolKtr  conversation,  the 
■weetness  they  taste  from  works  of  justice 
And  charity,  will  certainly  proiluce  veneration 
to  the  doctrine  that  teacneth  such  things, 
*nd  to  the  authority  wiiich  enjoins  them. 
We  shatl  especially  honour  God  ti;  discharg- 
ing fitithfully  thoie  otGces  which  Gi>d  hath 
entrusted  us  with ;  by  improving  diligently 
those  talcntii  which  (iiA  hath  committiHl  to 
as;  liv  U!<ing  carefully  those  meanii  anil  op- 
portunities which  Ood  hath  vouchsafed  us  of 
doing  him  service  and  promoting  his  glory. 
Thus,  he  to  whom  God  bath  given  wealth. 
if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the  nouriahment  of 

Eride  »nd  liiiury,  not  only  to  the  gratifying 
is  own  pleasure  or  humour,  hut  to  the 
fartherance  of  Ood's  honour,  or  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  indigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious 
or  charitable  way,  he  doth  thereby  in  a 
Mpecial  manner  honour  Ood.  He  also  on 
whom  God  halh  bestowed  wit  and  parts,  If 
he  employ  Ihem  not  so  much  in  contriving 
to  ftiivance  his  own  petty  intereafs,  or  in 
flrocuring  vain  applause  to  himself,  OA  in 
odT&ntageousIy  setting  forth  God's  praise, 
bkndsomely  recommending  goodness,  dci- 
lerously  engnging  men  in  ways  of  virtue, 
he  dotn  thereby  remarkshly  honour  God. 
lie  likewise  that  hath  honour  conferred 
apon  him  if  be  labordiokte  it  to  God's 


honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit  as  an  in< 

strument  of  bringing  credit  to  goodness, 
thereby  adorning  and  illustrating  piety,  ha 
by  so  doing  doth   eminently   pnictise   this 


JOHN  TILLOTSON,  D.D., 

born  1630,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1691, 
died  16'J-i,  was  very  famous  as  a  preacher. 


"  lie  was  not  only  the  beic  praacher  of  the  &ga, 
but  DoBDisd  tu  huvs  Iiruugbt  prnMbini;  to  p«rfeo- 

ttnd  so  muub  rewl,  that  all  the  naiion  praposed 
bim  ns  s  psitsrn.  aod  ituilied  to  copy  after  him." 
—Bishop  BuR:tETi  Hi.1.  of  Qan  Tiiin,,  ed.  IS33, 
242. 

"  The  nrmosa  of  Tillotdon  were  for  half  «  cen- 
lurj-  more  rsa<i  (ban  aqy  m  our  language.  They 
aro  now  bought  almoal  a<  waste  paper,  nnJ  hanlFy 
read  at  alJ.     Suob  19   (be  fioklencM  of  reUgiuui 

He  has  Dot  the  formiT  defect  in  aMrl.v  so  great  » 
degree  n>  wine  of  bis  eminent  pradeoeuors;  hot 
there  li  certainly  little  vigour  or  vivacity  in  his 
■tylo.  .  .  .  Tillulson  i)  always  of  a  tulersnt  and  < 
enlholio  rpirit,  enforcin;;  right  actions  mtber  than 
orthodoi  opiniont,  and  obooiiou*,  for  Ibat  and 
alhor  reuODi,  to  all  the  bigoti  of  bis  DVD  a^r." — 
IlALLAU  :    Lit.  Hi,L  of  Europt,  Ub  eJ.,  ISil,  lii. 


ApriNTAGES  o?  Truth  asd  Simcerity. 

Truth  and  reality  have  nil  the  ndvnntagoi 
of  appearance  and  many  more.  If  the  show 
of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure 
sincerity  is  better :  for  why  docs  any  man 
dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is 
not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have 
such  a  quality  n-i  he  pretend:<  to7  for  to 
counterfeit  and  dissemble  is  tn  put  on  the 
appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now, 
the  beat  way  in  the  world  for  a  mun  to  seem 

.  '.  i.r..ll, 
seem  to  be.  Besides  tl 
OS  troubleaome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of 
a  good  quality  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man 
have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discov- 
ered to  want,  and  then  ail  his  piuna  and  la* 
hour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  tost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a 
skilful  eye  will  easily  discern  from  native 
benuty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long; 
for  where  truth  Is  not  at  the  liottom.  nature 
will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and 
will  peep  out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or 
other.  Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  con- 
venient to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so  indeed, 
and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every* 
body'sBBtisfaction;  to  that,  upon  all  acoounti, 
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Binceritjr  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many 
advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial 
ways  of  dissimulation  and  deceit ;  it  is  much 
the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and 
more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world  ;  it 
has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entan- 
glement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  haz- 
ard in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way 
to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight 
line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest. 
The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  contin- 
ually grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and 
serviceable  to  them  that  use  them  ;  whereas 
integrity  gains  strength  by  use;  and  the 
more  and  longer  any  man  practiseth  it  the 
greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming 
his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest 
trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  un- 
speakable advantage  in  the  business  and 
affiiirs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  al- 
ways near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
^  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make 
it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false 
foundation,  which  continually  stands  in  need 
of  props  to  shore  it  up,  ana  proves  at  last 
more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  sub- 
stantial building  at  first  upon  a  true  and 
solid  foundation:  for  sincerity  is  firm  and 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  or 
unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the  crafty 
man  is  always  in  danger;  and  when  he 
thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transparent  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  bo  found  out;  and  whilst 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools 
of  others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  speedy  despatch  of  busi- 
ness: it  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have 
to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  in- 
quiries, and  brings  this  to  an  issue  in  few 
words ;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten 
road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner 
to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which 
men  often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word, 
whatever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon 
over,  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual, 
because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  be- 
lieved when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted 
perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When  a 
man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his 


integrity,  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will 
then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  false- 
hood. 
Sermtms. 

Virtue  and  Vice  Declared  by  the  Gixi- 
RAL  Vote  of  Mankind. 

God  hath  shown  us  what  is  good  by  the 
general  vote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not 
that  all  mankind  do  agree  concerning  virtue 
and  vice;  but  that  as  to  the  greater  duties 
of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the  like,  the 
exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enough  to  infringe  a  general  consent 
And  of  this  I  shall  offer  to  you  this  tbree> 
fold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised 
and  iiehl  in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the 
contrary  vices  generally  reproved  and  evil 
spoken  of.  Now,  to  pniise  anything,  is  to 
give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it;  and  to 
censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  all  ages,  we  tihall  find  that  the 
things  which  are  generally  praised  in  the 
lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the  imi* 
tation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion, 
gratitude  and  justice,  humanity  and  charity; 
and  that  the  contrary  to  these  are  marked 
with  ignominy  and  reproach :  the  former  are 
commended  even  in  enemies,  and  the  latter 
are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a  kind* 
ness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of 
them :  so  const:int  hath  mankind  alwnvs 
been  in  the  commendation  of  virtue  and 
the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we  find  not  only 
those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  gitiDj; 
their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  Init 
even  those  who  are  vicious  ;  not  out  of  lore 
to  goodness,  but  from  the  conviction  of  their 
own  minds,  and  from  a  secret  reverence 
they  bear  to  the  common  consent  and  opin- 
ion of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  ao 
enemy,  extorted  by  the  mere  light  and  force 
of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
ordinary  than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin.  and  to 
hear  men  condemn  tlie  like  or  the  same  things 
in  others  which  they  allow  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  vice  is 
generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that 
many  men  condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and 
those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  spare  themselves 
are  very  quick-sighted  to  spy  a  fault  in  an?- 
body  else,  and  will  censure  a  bad  action 
done  by  another  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  tht 
world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about 
virtue  and  vice  the  Scripture  frequently  ap- 
peals.    As  when  it  commands  us  to  provide 
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things  honont  in  the  sipbt  af  nil  men ;  and 
by  well-doing  to  put  to  silenuo  the  if;nontnce 
of  roollah  men ;  intimating  thnt  there  nre 
•ome  tliin;;8  bo  oonfeHaeillj  ffioA,  and  owned 
to  be  fuoh  bf  bo  seneml  n  vote  of  mtinkind, 
thnt  the  worBt  ormen  linve  not  the  fooe  to 
open  their  mouths  ngainst  them.     And 


;  the  chiir 


r  off 


it  he  lavelj  nnd  coinmendnble,  nod  or  good 
report:  I'liilip.  ir.  S,  ''Whatsoever  things 
are  lorely,  wtintsoever  things  nre  of  f^d 
report,  if  tliere  !«  any  virtue,  if  there  l>e 
any  prni'ie,  make  account  of  these  thing* ;'' 
intimating  to  us  thnt  mankind  do  gGncraliy 
o  inuiir  in  tlie  pruiae  and  comiucndntion  of 

2.  Mi?n  do  generally  glory  and  Btnnd  upon 
their  iimocem^y  when  they  do  virtuounly, 
but  are  a.'thamed  and  out  of  uounlettnnce 
wiien  they  do  tlie  contrary.  Now,  glory 
and  shame  are  nothing  else  hut  nn  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  others  concerning  the  good 
or  evil  of  our  actions.  There  are,  indeed, 
■ome  such  monsters  as  are  impudent  in  their 
impietteH,  hut  these  are  hut  Tew  in  compari- 
son. Generally,  mankind  is  modest:  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  are  apt  to 
blush  at  their  own  faults,  and  to  confeas 
theni  in  their  countenance,  which  is  an  ac- 
koowledgiaent  tlint  they  are  not  Only  guilty 
to  themsclres  that  tliey  hare  done  amiss, 
but  thnt  they  are  a^iprehcnsive  thnt  others 
think  KO ;  for  guilt  is  a  pa'<aion  respecting 
oursclveii,  hut  shame  regards  others.  Now, 
it  is  a  sign  of  shame  that  men  love  to  con- 
ceal their  fnults  from  others,  and  commit 
them  secretly  in  the  dark  and  without  wit- 
nesses, and  are  afraid  even  of  a  child  or  a 
fool ;  or  if  they  be  discovered  in  them,  they 
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and  ready  tn  lay  the  fault  upon  anylKidy  else. 
or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  they  can,  npon  others.  All  which  are 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  natu- 
rally guilty  to  themselves  when  they  commit 
a  fault,  hut  that  they  are  sensible  also  what 
opinions  others  have  of  these  things. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  stand 
upon  their  justification,  and  to  glory  when 
(hey  have  done  well,  'i'lie  conscience  of  a 
man's  own  virtue  and  integrity  lifts  up  his 
head,  nnd  gives  him  confidence  Wore  others, 
because  he  is  satisfied  they  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  actions.  What  a  good  face 
d>ie«  a  man  naturally  set  upon  a  goml  deed  I 
And  how  does  he  sneak  when  he  hath  drme 
wickedly,  being  sensihle  that  he  is  con- 
demned hy  others,  as  well  as  by  himself!  No 
man  is  afraid  of  being  npbraided  for  having 
dealt  honestly  or  kindly  with  others,  nor 
does  he  account  it  any  calumny  or  reproach 
to  have  it  reported  of  him  that  he  is  a  sober 
and  chaste  man.    No  man  btusheth  when  he 


meets  a  man  with  whom  he  hath  kept  his 
word  and  discharged  liis  trust;  but  every 
man  is  apt  to  do  so  when  he  meets  one  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  dishonestly,  or  who 
knows  some  notorious  crime  by  him. 

3.  Vice  is  geaerally  forbidden  and  pun- 
ished by  human  laws ;  but  against  the 
contrary  virtues  there  never  was  any  law. 


that  the  la^ 


manifestly  ei 
ischicvous  to  nil  man  society, 
jf  mo^t  nations  have  taken 
by  severe  pen- 
alties. Scarce  any  nation  was  ever  so  bar- 
barous as  not  to  maintain  and  vindicate  the 
honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by  public 
laws.  Murder  and  adultery,  rebellion  and 
sedition,  peijury  and  breach  of  trust,  fraud 
and  oppreaaiim,  are  vices  severely  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  most  nations,— a  clear  indica- 
tion what  opinion  the  generality  of  mankind 
and  the  wisdom  of  nations  have  always  had 
of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contrary  virtue* 
there  never  was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever 
impeached  for  living  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world, — a  plain 
n<;knowledgment  that  mankind  always 
thought  them  good,  and  never  were  sensible 
of  the  inconvenience  of  them  :  for  bad  they 
been  so,  they  would  have  provided  against 
them  by  laws.  This  St.  Paul  takes  notica 
of  as  a  great  commendation  of  the  Christian 
virtues,— ''The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
ncace,  long-Kuffering,  gentleness,  kindnes!<, 
ity,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such 
1  IS  no  law."  As  if  he  had  said.  Turn 
over  the  lavr  of  Moxes,  March  those  of 
Athena  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tables 
of  the  Romans,  and  those  innumerable  laws 
that  have  been  added  since,  and  you  shall 
not  in  any  of  Ihcm  find  any  of  those  virtues 
that  I  have  mentioned  condemned  and  for- 
bidden,— a  clear  evidence  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are 
generally  agreed  about  the  gi>odneaa  of  then). 
SermoM. 


JOHN    DRYDEN, 

one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  poets 
and  prose  writers,  was  born  16,11,  and  died 
1700.  His  principal  prose  compositions  are 
bin  Kssov  on  Drainatiuk  Toes^,  and  his  ex- 
oellent  Prefaces  and  Dedications,  and  ori^ 
cisms  connected  with  them. 

"  Drjdcn  mBf  b«  pmpirlj  ooniidsrsd  as  tba 
fattier  of  Engliib  oritiBiam,  *•  tta«  Trritcr  wbe  flnt 
Ungbt  u«  to  det*rmin»  npoo  prinoiplos  the  mirlt 
of  eompoiition.  Or  oar  former  pneli,  tha  cnotcst 
dritmMlM  wTota  vithtint  rnlo,  con  luoted  Ihroagh 
tifs  nnd  nolnrs  bj  ■  gsnias  that  rarery  tnUlsa,  aol 
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nrri;  dgicrted  him.  Of  Ihe  re>(,  Ibon  whK  tneir 
— Dn.  JunsBos :  Li/c  o/  fl^yrfw. 

hiD^uHKO  u  muoh,  and  au  variuai  mittBr^  and  in 
»  vnri'iut  manner*,  to  well.  .  .  .  ilii  pmie  hod 
all  tbo  clearneit  imai^iDable,  togelbor  nilh  all  the 
nublencM  or  exjircnioD,  all  Iba  grae«  and  urna- 
inentt  proper  (Dd  pmnliAr  to  It,  without  il«ila<ing 
into  tbo  1iin){uftge  or  diftiun  of  poetrjr.  I  beve 
limrd  biin  rrequontlj  own  with  pliruuro  that  if  he 
hiid  any  talent  of  Knglish  pron-,  it  waa  uniug  Id 
hi*  haling  olton  read  the  wntingf  or  Iho  if'*' 
Archhiibop  TilluUon.  llii  reraiecatian  and  hii 
bumben  he  eouhl  leaim  of  nubod;  :  for  bt  nm 
poiiEoifed  tboietalfiiU  in  perTretion  in  onr  tongue: 
Hnd  (he;  nbo  haTS  fOBoMded  in  them  ainw  bii 
lime  haTo  been  iodebted  to  hie  Bxamploi  and  the 
lu'ire  (he;  hare  beTD  able  to  imllate  blm,  the  heiler 
the;  have  luimeeded." — Cuhodiivr:  Dfliealion  of 
I'rydtn't  Dramalic  ll'orb  lo  Ikn  Dalf  of  Ntw 
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To  Iwcin,  then,  with  Shakspeare,  lie  was 
the  man  who,  of  all  iiioJcm,  and  perhnps 
tncient,  poets  hod  the  1nr;;P8t  iind  most  com- 
prohenaive  BDul.  All  the  imnues  of  nature 
were  Htill  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them 
not  l&boriouHlj,  but  luckily.  When  he  de- 
Rcribes  nnjthinj;,  you  more  than  see  it, — you 
feel  It  tno.  Those  wlio  ncouao  hiiA  to  have 
wanted  lenminx,  give  him  tho  ercnter 
mendation.  lie  wa*  nnturallv  lenrncd ;  he 
needed  not  ths  BpeclncleH  of  bookit  to  rend 
nature  (  he  looked  inwftrda,  nnd  found  hi 
there.  I  cannot  Buy  he  is  eTor^wbere  aliki 
were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  con 
para  him  with  the  j'rontoNt  of  innnkind.  lie 
li  many  timeH  flnt.  inaipid  ;  hia  comic  wil 
degenerating  into  clenches,  hia  wrious  swell' 
ing  into  bombast.  But  he  is  alwavs  (treat 
when  some  great  occasion  is  prenenCed  to 
him  :  no  man  can  cror  Bay  he  had  a,  fit  mib- 
jcpt  for  his  wit,  nnd  did  not  then  rnisi  '  ' 
Helf  na  high  abore  the  rest  of  poets, 
Quantum  Icntu  aolont  inter  vHiurna  cnpr 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  llnlcs. 
of  Eton,  !iiiy.  thiit  there  n-os  no  subject  of 
which  nny  poet  eror  writ  but  he  would  pro- 
duce it  much  better  done  in  ShakApenre : 
and  however  others  are  now  Eeneralfy  pre- 
ferred Ijcfure  him,  yet  the  ni^  wherein  lie 
lived,  which  hnd  contempnriiries  wilb  bim 
Fletcher  nnd  Jonnon.  never  cqunlled  them 
to  him  in  their  esteem.  And  in  the  last 
king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
highest,  Sir  John  8ucklin};.  and  with  hi 
the  greater  part  of  the 
Shakspeare  far  above  hi: 


Shak'peare's  wit,  which  was  ibeir  prrcedant, 
^rcat  natural  (.'ifts,  improved  hy  study ;  Beau- 
mont, eopeoially,  being  so  accurate  a  judge 
of  plajs,  that  lion  JonBon,  while  he  lived, 
Bubmiltcd  all  his  wrltinpi  lo  hU  censure  and, 
'tia  tbouj-ht,  used  bis  judgnipni  ia  correcting, 
if  not  contrivin;;,  all  hie  plots.  What  value 
he  had  for  him  appears  by  tlie  v-irscB  be  writ 
to  him,  and  therefore  I  need  s|.- ak  no  rnrther 
of  it.  The  firat  ploy  that  t.n>iisbt  Fletuher 
and  bim  in  esteem  was  their  ■■Pbilaster;" 
forbefiire  thnllhcy  had  writtpn  twoorthtw 
very  unsiid^cssrully  :  aa  the  like  i»  reportpJ 
of  Ben  Jonson  before  he  writ  "  Every  man 
his  Humour."  Their  plots  were  generally 
irerecular  than  Shnkup'- arc's,  especially 
those  which  were  mnde  Wfore  Benumont'i 
death ;  nnd  they  understcoi)  and  imital«d 
the  conversation  of  penllempii  uiuch  lietter; 
whose  wild  delNiui'heries,  anil  qnickiie«sof 
wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them  cooUl 

Etiint  as  they  have  done,  Ilumonr,  whidi 
<en  JonBon  derived  from  particular  pe^ 
Bonr;,  thcy  made  it  not  their  bueinesa  to  ds- 
scribe :  they  rcpreeonted  all  th«  pasiioH 
very  lively,  but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  English  languagv  in  IbM 
arrived  to  its  higbost  perfection :  what  wofdl 
have  since  been  taken  in  are  mther  snper- 
duous  than  ornamental.  Tbeir  plays  an 
now  the  most  pleasant  and  freijuent  ente^ 
tninments  of  the  staRe  ;  two  of  thcim  h«ng 
acted  throu^fh  the  year  for  one  of  Shak- 
speorc'e  or  Jonson's:  the  reason  ia,  becantt 
there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  tbeir  comed'.M, 
and  pathos  in  their  more  aerioua  plavi, 
wliich  suits  gonorally  with  all  men's  £o- 
nours.  Sliakspcare's  Ittngonge  is  likewifS 
n  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Joaaoa'a  witcocsM 
short  of  tlieira. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  cbantcter  I  au 
now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  ba 
was  himself  (for  his  last  playa  were  but  tw 
dotapes)  I  think  him  tbo  most  learned  tiA 
judicious  writer  which  nny  theatre  ererhtd. 
lie  was  a  must  severe  judf;e  of  bimseir,  u 
well  OS  others.  One  cannot  nay  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  be  wn.^  frugal  of  it  In 
his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  M 
niter.  Wit,  and  tanguaj^,  and  humour  ali« 
in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him;  bol 
something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  draail 
till  ho  came.  He  managed  bis  strength  tt> 
moTQ  nilvantnce  than  any  who  precedri 
him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  loieia 
any  of  his  scenes,  or  enduiivouring  In  niort 
the  pas<iiona;  his  genius  wns  loo  euUenoiHl 
satumino  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially 
when  he  knew  he  came  after  those  who  bsa 
performed  both  to  such  a  beiplit.  nutnonr 
wns  his  proper  sphere;  and  in  Ihnt  he  de- 
llElitod  most  to  represent  mechanic  people. 
lie  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  oncieula 
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both  Greek  and  Latin,  Bjid  he  borrowed 
bold! J  from  [hpin :  there  is  auurce  a,  poet 
or  hiHtorian  among;  the  Koman  Authors  of 
those  times  whom  hu  hiu  not  traustated  in 
'•SojonuB"  and  "Cntiline."  Hut  ho  has 
done  hU  roblieries  bo  openly,  thut  one  may 
see  he  feara  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
We  inTiulcs  authors  like  n  monarch  ;  and 
what  would  be  thefl  in  other  poets  is  only 
victory  in  him.  With  tlic  spoils  of  these 
writcrH  he  so  rcprescnttHl  Kouie  to  us,  in  its 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  eustoms,  that  if  one 
of  thoir  poets  had  written  cither  of  hie 
traK<--dlee.  wo  had  seen  less  of  it  than  in 
him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  hia  lan- 
f^a;;c.  it  was  that  he  weavinl  it  too  closely 
nnd  laljorlously,  in  bin  comedies  espciuallj: 
perhnps,  too,  he  did  a  tittle  too  much  Roman- 
IDC  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  whieh  he 
trHnslated  almoat  an  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them;  wherein,  thongh  he  Icarncdlv 
followed  their  langua^,  ho  did  not  enough 
fomply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shaknpcare  1  must  ac- 
knowledge him  the  more  correct  poet,  but 
Shakspeare  the  greater  wit  Shakfpcare 
was  the  llouier,  or  father,  of  our  drnmatio 
poets;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern 
orela>>nmte  writinff:  I  admire  him,  but  I 
love  Shakspeare.  To  coucludo  of  him  ;  as 
he  ha»  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so 
in  the  (irccepts  which  be  has  laid  down  in 
his  "  Disiwveriei,"  we  have  an  many  and 
proGtublc  ruleti  for  perfecting  the  stage  aa 
fcny  wherewith  the  Jrench  can  furnish  ue. 
E»*a\i  tin  Dramatic  I'oa;/. 


fin  epic  poetry]  the  Enelish  have  only  to 
bcist  of  Sp<?nser  and  Milton,  who  neitlier 
?f  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  t 


inifonnity  in  the  design  of  Spei 
ae  siiiis  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one 
Action,  he  raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of 
hih  adventures,  and  endows  each  of  them 
with  some  particular  moral  virtue,  which 
readerw  them  all  equal  without  subordination 
or  preference.  Every  one  is  moat  valiant  in 
faii  own  legend ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that 
jostice  to  obwrre,  that  magnanimity,  which 
Li  the  character  of  Prince  Arthur,  shines 
throughout  the  whole  poem,  and  succours 
the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.  The 
orii^aal  of  every  knight  wan  then  living  in 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attrib- 
nted  to  each  of  them  tliat  virtue  which  he 
'iiought  waa  more  conspicuous  in  them, — an 
.ngODiotu  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned 
not  mnch  to  bis  account  Had  he  lived 
!'•  finish  hia  poem. 


legends,  it  had  certainly  been  more  of  A 
piece,  but  could  not  have  been  perfect,  l»- 
eause  the  model  was  not  true.  But  Prince 
Arthur,  or  his  chief  ; 
Sidney,  whom  he  ii 
by  the  mnrringo  of  his  Gloriana,  dying  be- 
fore him,  deprived  the  poet  both  of  meana 
and  spirit  to  accomplish  bis  design.  For 
tbc  rest,  his  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill 
choice  of  his  stanza,  are  iiLuffi  but  of  the 
second  magnltnde;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at  least  after  a 
little  practice ;  and  fur  the  Inst,  lie  is  more 
to  be  admired  that,  labouring  under  such 
a  difficulty,  his  verses  are  so  numerous,  h> 
various,  and  ho  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil, 
whom  bo  professedly  imitated,  has  surpaesed 
■     "  and  only  Mr.  Waller 


with  so  much  justice,  his  subject  is  not  that 
of  a  heroic  poem,  properly  so  called.  Hia 
design  is  the  losing  of  our  happiness;  hia 
event  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  works ;  his  heavenly  inacbinea  are 
many,  and  his  human  persons  are  but  two. 
But  I  will  not  take  Mr.  Rymer'a  work  out 
of  his  hands ;  he  has  promised  the  world  a 
critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
would  not  allow  hi«  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope 
he  will  grant  us  that  his  thoughte  are  ele- 
vated, his  words  sounding,  and  that  no  man 
has  so  happily  copied  the  manner  of  Homer, 
or  so  cojiiousfy  translated  bis  Greoisnis,  and 
the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is  true, 
he  runs  into  n  flat  of  thought  eonietimea 
for  a  hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when 
be  baa  got  into  a  track  of  Scripture.  Hia 
antiquated  worils  were  his  choice,  not  hia 
necessity ;  for  therein  he  imitated  Spenser, 
as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  pep- 
hnpa,  the  love  of  their  musters  may  have 
transported  Ijoth  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use 
of  them,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  worda 
may  then  be  laudably  revived  when  either 
tlicy  are  more  sounding  or  more  aignificant 
than  those  in  practice;  and  when  their  ob- 
Bcurity  is  taken  awny  by  joining  other  worda 
to  them  which  clear  the  sense,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Horace  for  the  admisgion  of  new 
worda.  But  in  both  cnaes  a  inodemtion  la 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  tliem ;  fi>r  un- 
necessary coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
revival,  runs  into  affectation, — a  fault  to  be 
avoided  on  either  hand.  Neither  will  I  jus- 
tify Milton  for  hia  blank  verse,  though  I  may 
excuse  him  by  the  example  of  HannllHil 
Caro  and  other  Italians  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the 
abolishing  of  rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now 
the  leisure  to  examine),  his  own  particular 
reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme  waa  not 
hia  talent :  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
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it,  nor  the  graces  of  it ;  which  is  maDifcst 
in  his  **  Juvenilia,"  or  verses  written  in 
his  youth,  where  hia  rhyme  is  always  con- 
strained and  forced,  and  comes  hardly  from 
him,  at  an  a^^e  when  the  soul  is  most  pliant, 
and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer  though  not  a  poet. 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

Os  Translation. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue 
before  he  attempts  to  translate  in  a  foreign 
language.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he 
be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style,  but  he 
must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  per- 
fectly understand  his  author's  tongue,  and 
absolutely  command  his  own :  so  that  to  be 
a  thorough  translator  he  must  be  a  thor- 
ough poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his 
author's  sense,  in  good  £nglish,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers:  for, 
though  all  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
perform,  yet  there  remains  a  harder  task ; 
and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few  translators 
have  sufficiently  thought  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it;  that 
is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  nn  au- 
thor, which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  indi- 
vidual poet  whom  you  would  interpret. 
For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts  but  the 
style  and  versification  of  Virgil  and  Ovid 
are  very  different;  yet  I  see,  even  in  our 
best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parts 
of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their 
several  talents ;  and  by  endeavouring  only 
at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if 
I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never 
be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies  which  was 
Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected 
against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them 
were  like.  And  this  happened  to  him  be- 
cause he  always  studied  himself  more  than 
those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such  translators 
I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which  per- 
formed the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish 
their  poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  au- 
thors are  equally  sweet ;  yet  there  is  as 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness, 
as  in  that  of  sugar  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain  by  giv- 
ing you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own 
method  of  proceeding  in  my  translations  out 
of  four  several  poets  in  this  volume, — Vir- 
gil, Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In 
each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I 
considered  the  genius  and  distinguishing 
character  of  my  author.  I  looked  on  Virgil 
as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic  writer ;  one 


who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable  ;  who  was  still  aim- 
ing  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possibly  he  could :  for  which 
reason  he  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  re- 
quires (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  Ilis  verse  is  everywhere 
sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears  whose 
sense  it  be^rs;  yet  the  numbers  are  per- 
petually varied,  to  increase  the  delight  of 
the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
never  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  con- 
trary, Ovid  and  Claudian,  though  they 
write  in  styles  differing  from  each  otlier,  yet 
have  each  of  them  but  one  sort  of  music  in 
their  verses. 

All  the  versification  and  little  variety  of 
Claudian  is  included  within  the  compass  of 
four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again 
in  the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  hii 
sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  vewe 
commonly  which  they  call  golden,  or  two 
substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb 
between  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little 
variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as  he  [Claa- 
dianl ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet- 
ground.  He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  syna- 
IsBphas,  or  cutting  off  one  vowel  when  it 
comes  before  another  in  the  following  word ; 
so  that,  minding  onlj  smoothness,  he  wantt 
l)oth  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smooth- 
ness is  required,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  affect- 
ing it,  that  he  seems  rather  to  disdain  it; 
frequently  makes  use  of  synalsephas,  and 
concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
verse.  lie  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of 
epigrammatic  wit  and  gross  hyperboles;  he 
maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness; 
he  shines,  but  glares  not;  and  is  stately 
without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of  Lacan. 
I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from 
my  particular  consideration  of  him ;  for 
propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  are  only  to 
be  fovind  in  him  ;  and  where  they  are  pr«»per, 
they  will  be  delightful.  Pleasure  follows  of 
necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly 
regarded  as  a  great  part  of  his  character; 
but  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him 
so  well  as  to  make  him  ap|:>ear  wholly  like 
himself;  for  where  the  original  is  close  no 
version  can  reach  it  in  the  same  compa«^ 
Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nenr- 
est,  the  most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorons 
of  any  translation  of  the  ^Cneids;  yet, 
though  he  takes  advantage  of  blank  vc'r^, 
he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of 
Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  hb  sense. 
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Tasao  tells  us  in  his  letters  thut  Spcrnno 
Speroni,  n  grant  Italian  wit,  who  was  hia 
coDtenipcrAry,  observed  of  Virgil  and  Tully, 
that  the  Lntin  orator  endcaroured  to  imituta 
the  cupiousneKs  of  If  onier,  the  Oreek  poet ; 
uid  tbiit  the  Latin  poet  uade  it  his  business 
to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Greek  orator.  Virgil,  thereFore,  being  eo 
Terj  ipiiring  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so 
much  t«  be  imagined  by  the  render,  can 
never  be  translated  ns  ha  ought  in  unj 
modern  tongue.  To  make  him  copious  is  to 
alter  hia  character:  and  to  translate  him 
line  for  line  is  iinpossihle ;  because  the  Lntin 
is  naturally  a  mora  succinct  lanRuago  than 
«ilher  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even 
than  the  English,  which,  by  reason  of  ita 
iiionoi<yllable«,  is  for  the  most  compendious 
of  them.  Virgil  is  mnch  the  closest  of  any 
Konikn  poet,  and  Che  Latin  hexameter  has 
more  feet  than  the  English  herciiu.  ...  lie 
who  excels  all  other  poets  In  hia  own  lan- 
guage, were  it  possible 'to  do  him  right,  must 
appear  above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as 
my  Lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  ap- 
uronehcs  nearest  to  the  Romnn  in  its  nm- 
jesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  in- 
terval betwiit  them.  There  is  an  inimitiible 
grace  in  Virgil' a  words,  and  in  them  prinoi- 
pally  ooosista  that  beauty  which  gives  so 
■neipresHible  a  pleasure  to  him  who  best 
nndenttunda  their  force.  This  diction  of  hia 
(I  most  onue  ngain  say)  is  never  Co  l>e  copied ; 
and  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame 
in  the  best  translation.  The  turns  of  his 
veme,  his  breaking,  bis  proprietr,  hiii  num- 
bers, and  his  gravity,  I  havo  as  fiir  imitated 
as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the  hos- 
tinivs  of  my  performance  would  allow.  1 
muy  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his 
•ense ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  vnriationi 
may  be  fairlydedoced  from  bim  ;  and  where 
I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may  be  I  under- 
■rali'l  him  better;  at  Icnst,  I  writ  wlthiiut 
eoDKiilting  them  in  mnny  places.     But  two 

fnrticular  lines  in  "Meientius  and  Lausus" 
cianot  BO  easily  excuse.  They  are,  in- 
deed, remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense;  but 
they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  bad  connid- 
ercil  tbeni  enough  to  alter  them.  The  first 
of  them  I  bnve  forgotten,  nnd  cannot  ensily 
retrieve,  bcenuse  the  copy  is  at  the  prBM. 
Tlie  aecond  is  Ibis, — 

WbsB  Luuui  difd,  I  WM  slreadj  (lain. 

Tliii  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ; 
but  I  nui  convinced,  for  mnny  f«a^nns,  that 
the  expression  is  loo  bold-  ThatVirml  would 
not  Lave  said  it,  though  Ovid  would.  The 
ica'l'^r  mny  pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for 
the  fieeness  of  the  eonfesaion  ;  and  instead 
;f   titat,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two 


Nar  sak  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  deiign; 
At  I  hsd  uied  m;  turtune,  uia  thuu  Ihina. 
From   the  Frffiice  to  the  TVaimlalion  of 
YirgiSt  ^ntid. 


SAMUEL.  PEPYS, 


1703,  left  a  valuable  chronicle  of  bis  times, 
a  portion  of  which  ap]>enred  under  the  title 
of  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pppya,  Esq.,  oompria- 
ing  his  Diary  fruni  1059  to  1669,  deciphered 
by  the  Rev.  Jolin  Smith  from  the  Original 
shortrhiind  MS.  in  the  Pepysinn  Librnrv,  nnd 
n  Selection  from  his  Private  Correaponilence. 
Edited  by  Richanl,  Lord  Braybrooko,  Lond., 
IS25,  2  vols,  royal  4tA:  nnd  other  editions. 
But  the  only  correct  edition  is  the  folloW' 
ing:  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Sam- 
uel Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  from  his  MS.  Cypher 
in  tlie  Penysian  Library,  with  a  Life  and 
Notes  by  Riolmrd,  LonJ  Braybrookei  deci- 

Shered  with  Additional  Notes  by  the  Kev. 
lynors  Bright,  M.A.,  President  nnd  Senior 
Fellow  of  .Miigd:ileno  College,  Cnmhridge, 
Bickers  and  Son,  lK7d.  6  vols.  nied.  8vo, 
containing  about  one-third  fresh  and  uo- 
published  matter. 

"  If  quitting  tbs  broad  path  of  hiitory,  ve  leek 


™gr*..ofs. 


u*.    The  varietj  of  Pnpji'i  taitei  and  punuii 
WtLTin  Scott;  {ZomJonJ  Qt^aritrly  Bti.,  x: 


iMity."— Loon 


I  1605. 


Tde  Plicui  in  I 

September  20th.  To  Lambeth.  But,  Lord  I 
what  a  sod  time  it  is  t^  see  no  boats  upon 
the  river,  nnd  groHS  grows  all  up  and  down 
White  Hall  court,  and  nobody  but  poor 
wretches  in  the  stroetsi  and,  which  is  worse 
than  all,  the  duke  showed  us  the  number  of 
the  plague  this  week,  brought  in  the  last 
night  from  the  Lord  Mayor ;  that  it  is  in- 
croaseil  about  fiOO  more  thnn  the  lost,  which 
is  quite  oontrnry  to  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, from  the  coldness  of  the  late  season. 
For  the  whole  general  number  ia  8297,  and 
of  them  the  plague  71GS ;  which  is  more  in 
the  whole  by  above  50  than  the  biggest  bill 
yet:  which  is  very  grievous  on  us  ulJ. 

October  16(h.  I  walked  to  the  Tower; 
but.  Lord  I  how  empty  the  streets  are  and 
melancholy,  bo  many  poor  sick  people  in 
the  BtreeCa  full  of  sores;  and  so  many  sad 
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atorics  overheitrd  as  1  walk,  everybody  talk- 
ing of  tlii»  dciul,  nnil  that  ninn  sick,  and  no 
inanjr  in  [Ills  plucn.  niid  ho  uianj  in  thnt. 
And  the;  toll  me  that  in  WeaCminster  there 
is  navcr  n  nhysiuian,  and  but  one  ajiothecaTy 
Itft,  nil  beiD);  dead ;  but  thnt  there  nrc  greiU 
hopes  of  It  great  dovroose  this  ircek :  God 
■end  it  I 

'2yth.  In  the  atrccts  did  oTorCuke  nnd 
alinoBt  run  upon  two  women  oryinp  and 
uiirryiiig  ti  iimn's  raffln  betwocn  thcrn  ;  1 
Biippnsc  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  whieh, 
llinlliiiiks.  is  a  siul  thinf;. 

Novemticr  27th.  I  into  London,  it  beinfr 
dark  ni;^ht,  h;  a  hackney-coneh  ;  the  first  I 
have  darst  to  ro  in  many  a  Anj,  and  with 
great  pnin  now  for  fear.  But  it  tjcing  un- 
Mift!  to  go  liy  water  in  the  dark  anil  frosty 
colli,  and  unnhle,  being  weary  with  my 
raorning  walk,  to  go  on  fool,  tliis  was  my 
only  way.  Few  people  yet  in  the  street*, 
nor  shops  open,  here  and  there  twenty  in  a 
place  almost:  though  not  above  live  or  six 
o'ctouk  at  night. 

30th.  (ireat  '\<rj  we  have  this  week  in  the 
wecklv  hill,  it  being  euiue  t>i  544  in  all,  and 
but  3^3  of  the  plnguc,  so  that  we  are  en- 
couraged to  get  to  London  as  soon  as  we 


.  Williams,  by  conch  with  fonr  horses 
to  London,  to  my  Lord's  house  in  Covent 
Garden.  But,  Lord  I  what  staring  to  see  a 
noblcinnn's  oiiach  come  to  town  ;  and  porters 
everywhere  botv  to  us ;  and  such  begging 
of  beggars  I  And  delightful  it  is  to  see 
the  town  full  of  people  again  ;  and  shops 
begin  to  open,  though  in  many  places  seven 
or  eit;ht  together,  and  more,  alt  shut;  but 
yet  the  town  is  full  compared  with  what  it 
used  to  bo ;  I  mean  the  cit;  end ;  for  Covcnt 
Onrden  and  Westminster  are  yet  ycry  empty 
of  people,  no  court  nor  gentry  boing  there. 

13th.  Uoiiie  with  his  lordship  to  Mrs. 
Williams's  in  Covent  Garden,  \»i  dinner  (the 
first  time  I  ever  was  there),  nnd  there  met 
Captain  Coke:  and  pretty  merry,  thou;£h 
not  perfectly  so,  because  of  'he  fear  that 
there  is  of  a  great  increase  agnin  of  the 
plapuo  this  week. 

22(1.  The  first  meeting  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege since  the  plague.  Dr.  Gnddiml  did  fill 
us  with  talk  in  defoni^e  of  his  nnd  hie  fellow- 
physicians  going  out  of  town  in  the  plngue 
tiui«;  saying  that  th<-ir  particular  pnticnts 
were  most  gone  out  of  town,  and  they  left 
at  lilierty ;  nnd  a  great  deal  more,  £a. 

30th.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heeu  in  the  church  Bini.-e  I  \eh  London  for 
the  plague,  and  it  frighted  me  indeed  to 
CO  through  the  cbnreh  more  than  I  thought 
ft  could  hdve  done,  to  sec  bo  many  grates 
lie  BO  high   upon    the   churchyards,  where 


people  have  been  buried  of  the  plague. 
was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  do  not  thii 
to  go  through  it  again  a  good  while. 
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There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in 
men's  understandings,  and  their  natund 
constitutions  put  so  wide  a  diBerence  ba- 
tween  some  men  in  this  respect,  that  art 
and  industry  would  never  bo  able  to  mas- 
ter ;  and  their  very  natures  aecni  to  wnnc  ■ 
foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other 
men  cnNilj  attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of 
equal  education  there  ia  a  great  iiiennality 
of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  M 
well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  iinidiice  men 
of  several  abilities  in  the  name  kind.  Though 
this  be  so,  yet  1  imagine  most  men  come  very 
abort  of  what  they  might  attmn  onto  in  thi'i'r 
acvenil  degrees  by  a  ncgloct  of  their  uniicr- 
etandiiigs.  A  few  rules  of  Ingio  are  thonghl 
HuSeient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend 
to  the  highest  improvement;  wbercoa  1  ibinii 
there  are  a  great  many  nnluml  ilcfccts  in 
the  understanding  capable  of  amcndnent 
which  are  ovcrhiokod  nnd  wholly  neg!eot»J- 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  thnt  men  an 
guilty  of  a  great  many  fanlla  in  the  ei<i~ 
uIsQ  and  improvement  of  tliis  faculty  of  tli« 
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mind«  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress, 
and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  error  all 
their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take  no- 
tice  of)  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper 
remedies  for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and 
of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and 
lajing  in  order  intermediate  ideas,  there  are 
three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of  in 
reference  to  their  reason,  whereby  this  fac- 
ulty is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he 
that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  discourses 
of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this 
kind  very  frequent  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason 
at  all,  but  do  and  think  according  to  the 
example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neigh- 
bours, ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith 
in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains 
and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for 
themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion 
in  the  place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved 
that  shall  govern  their  actions  and  argu- 
ments, neither  use  their  own,  nor  hearken 
to  other  people^s  reason,  any  farther  than  it 
suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and 
these,  one  may  observe,  commonly  content 
themselves  with  words  whicii  have  no  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  them,  though  in  other  matters, 
that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed  indiffer- 
ency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  in- 
clination that  hinders  them  from  being  un- 
tractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily 
and  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of 
having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound, 
round-about  sense,  have  not  a  full  view  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be 
of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short- 
sighted, and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter :  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all 
that  has  a  connexion  with  it  From  this 
defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but 
in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right 
from  our  partial  views.  This  might  instruct 
the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts  how 
useful  it  is  to  talk  and  conbult  with  others, 
even  such  as  come  short  with  him  in  ca- 
pacity, quickness,  and  penetration  :  for  since 
no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  dif- 
ferent prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according 
to  our  different,  as  I  may  sny,  positions  to 
it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath 
any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not 
hare  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped 
him,  and  which  his  resison  would  make  use 
of  if  they  came  into  his  mind.  The  faculty 
of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those 


who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from  what 
it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  but 
that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads 
us  in,  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we 
conclude,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom 
our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part:  something  is 
left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning 
to  make  it  just  and  exact 

Practice  and  Habit. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers 
capable  almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as 
would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 
imagined ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in 
anything,  and  leads  us  towanls  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever 
be  brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of 
a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and 
nis  natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.  Tbe 
legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of 
a  musician,  faill,  as  it  were,  naturally  with- 
out thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  ad- 
mirable motions.  Bid  them  change  their 
parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to 
produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not 
used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of 
time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some 
degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible 
and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope« 
dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to ! 
not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual 
arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those 
which  the  world  takes  notice  of  for  such, 
because,  on  that  very  account,  they  ^ive 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired 
motions,  beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the 
conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are 
nothing  but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  in- 
dustry in  men  whose  bodies  have  nothing 
f)eculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed 
ookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  , 
practice  makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even 
of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked  on  as 
natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when 
examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch 
only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are 
remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery,  others 
for  apologues  and  apposite  diverting  stories. 
This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure 
nature,  and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not 
got  by  rules,  and  those  who  excel  in  either 
of  them  never  purposely  set  themselves  to 
the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit 
which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him 
commendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again, 
inclined  his  thoughts  and  endeavours  that 
way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility 
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in  it  without  perceiving  how ;  and  this  is 
attributed  solely  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do 
not  deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often 
give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  car- 
ries a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to 
their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein 
is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces 
anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We 
see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
very  different,  even  concerning  the  same 
matter,  at  court  and  in  the  university.  And 
he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster-hail 
to  the  Exchange  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one 
cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the 
city  were  born  with  different  parts  from 
those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or 
inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show 
that  the  difference  so  observable  in  men's 
understandings  and  parts  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired 
habits?  lie  would  be  laughed  at  that  should 
go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will 
not  have  much  better  success  who  shall  en- 
deavour at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason 
well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never 
been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before 
him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of 
logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything 
by  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in 
his  memory :  practice  must  settle  the  habit 
of  doing  witnout  reflecting  on  the  rule;  and 
you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good  painter 
or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  strict  reasoner, 
by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right 
reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness 
in  men^s  understandings,  as  well  as  other 
faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of 
their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault 
is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there 
is  often  a  complaint  oi  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement 
of  them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous 
and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who 
if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of 
religion  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

Injudicious  Hastb  in  Studt. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the 
mind  after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  regu- 
lated, is  often  a  hindrance  to  it.  It  still 
presses  into  farther  discoveries  and  new 
objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  knowl- 
edge,   and  therefore  oflon   stays  not  long 


enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it 
as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet 
out  of  sight.  lie  that  rides  post  through 
a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie, 
and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  descrip- 
tion of  here  a  mountain  and  there  a  plain, 
here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland 
in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  ol)8ervations  as  these 
he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the 
more  useful  observati(ms  of  the  soil,  plants, 
animals,  and  inhabitants,  with  their  several 
sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily  escape 
him  ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the 
rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels 
in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty, 
and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  buckle  to  it,  anu  stick  upon  it  wito 
lal)Our  and  thought,  and  close  contempla- 
tion, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered 
the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of  truth. 
But  here  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
other  extreme:  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries 
of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scru- 
ple that  he  may  raise.  lie  that  will  stand 
to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that 
comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return 
enriched  and  laden  with  jewels  as  the  other 
that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obvious- 
ness or  difficultv,  but  their  value  is  to  1)6 
measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency. 
Insi;;nificant  observations  should  not  take 
up  any  of  our  minutes  ;  and  those  that  en- 
large our  view,  and  give  light  towards  fur- 
ther and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be 
neglected,  though  they  stop  our  course,  and 
spend  most  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 
There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and 
will  mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself 
and  its  own  conduct.  The  understanding 
is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its 
knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  skip 
over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part  oi 
knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its 
views  by  running  too  fast  into  general  ob- 
servations and  conclusions,  without  a  due 
examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon 
to  found  those  general  axioms.  This  seemi 
to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies, 
not  realities ;  such  theories,  built  upon 
narrow  foundations,  stand  but  weakly,  and 
if  they  fall  not  themselves,  are  at  least  very 
hardly  to  be  supported  against  the  assaults 
of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too  hasty 
to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and 
ill-grounded  theories,  find  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  stock  of  knowledge,  when 
they  come  to  examine  their  hastily  assumed 
maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them  attacked 
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hy  others.  Qcneml  observatiooa,  drnwn 
{rom  p^ticulara,  are  llie  jewels  of  knowl- 
«Jge,  comprehend  in  i;  great  store  in  a  little 
room ;  but  tliej  Rre  thererore  to  be  miuie 
-with  the  greittor  cnre  and  caution,  lest  if  we 
take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  Bhame 
'will  be  the  greater  when  our  Htouk  comes  to 
a  seiere  scrutinj.  One  or  two  partiuulara 
may  Bug^st  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do 
well  who  take  those  hints:  hut  if  they  turn 
them  into  conclusion*,  and  nmke  theui  pres- 
ently general  rules,  they  are  forwnrd  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  theniKelves  by 

SropositioQS  assumed  for  truths  without  suf' 
cionb  warrant.  To  make  such  obscrrBtions 
is,  iia  has  been  alretulv  remarked,  to  make 
tiie  heiul  a  mRg:iiEine  of  materials,  whicli  can 
hardly  be  culled  knowledge,  or  at  least  it  is 
but  like  a  collection  of  luinlier  not  reduced 
to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes  ercry- 
ihing;  an  observation  has  the  same  useless 
plenty,  and  much  more  falsehood  mixed 
with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides  are  co 
be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
tiest  Account  of  his  studies  who  kee|is  his 
understanding  in  the  right  mean   between 
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bom  163.3,  Bishop  of  TUphno,  1671,  and  of 
Londonderry,  Id'A I , died  lOyO,  was  tlio  author 
of  tbeologivitl  treiLliscs  and  surmons  wliich 
have  been  highly  commended.  A  collective 
edition  of  his  Works  was  puhliuhed,  Lond., 
1701.  fol.  Newedition.witlihislife.byRcv. 
Josiah  Pratt,  Lond.,  18U9,  4  vols.  8vo.  large 
paper  8vo.  Other  editions ;  among  which 
jtre  that  published  by  Kenry  O.  Bohn,  Lond., 
1835,  2  vols.  imp.  Hyo:  and  First  American 
from  Pratt's  London  Edition.  Edited  hy  lUr. 
Charles  W.  Quiuk,  Philadn..  3  vols.  Svo.  This 
lost  edition  is  on?  of  The  Leighton  Publj 


Thomas  II.  Powers,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
presents  to  clergymen. 

"  Biihop   nopkioa,  for  fall  Dimllmor   in   Ihst 
noble  Tsealtj  [of  pnuhing]  vu  oelehrjitfJ  bj  ti\ 
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leninguirlpsiiuuiTa." — Rbv.  JoauB  Prj 

Or  TUB  Last  Judghint. 
mde  Scripture,  reason  itself  doth  clcfirly 
r  that  there  shall  be  a  future  judgi 


in  which  God  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works. 

i.  This  appears  from  the  accusing  or  exoas- 
ing  office  ol  Conscioncs. 

Whence  proceeds  that  regret,  those  gnaw- 
ing»  and  stinginge  of  coiiscicnca  for  sin, 
wliieh  sometiuiea  the  very  worst  oC  men 
feci?  Because  every  man  doth,  as  it  were, 
pro«sge  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  those 
sinful  octjons  shnll  be  hrought  to  an  account, 
and  tliey  punished  for  them.  Even  the  con- 
sciences of  the  heathen  themselves,  who 
never  fand  the  li>;ht  of  the  Scripture  to 
reveal  to  them  the  judgment  of  the  last  day, 
would  witness  against  them,  disquiet,  nnd 
trouble  them,  when  they  sinned  against  their 
natural  lij^ht:  their  oonwienco  would  bear 
witness,  and  their  thoughtx  accuse,  or  else 
excuse,  them  ;  as  the  Apostle  sponks,  K»m, 
ii.  13.  Now  what  was  it  that  could  trouble 
their  consciences,  hut  only  some  si-crct  fainta 
and  obicure  notions  of  a  judgment  and 
wrath  to  come.  We  find  them  all  strongly 
possessed  witli  the  apprehent<ionsof  a  future 
slate  in  prop'irtion  to  their  present  nocionsi 
henoe  their  barathrum  and  th/sium,  their 
hell  and  paradise:  hence  their  three  severe 
and  impartial  judges  i  henco  their  strange 
inventea  punishments,  bearing  a  corre- 
fpiiiidenco  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  were 
said  to  undergo  them  :  which,  though  they 
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very  consent  of  nature  and  of  nations  dic- 
tated Ihat  these  were  torments  to  be  suffered 
according  to  the  sins  here  committed.  The 
very  workings  of  natural  conscience,  there- 
fore, strongly  prove  that  there  shull  bo  a 
judgment. 

ii.  This  too  may  he  evidently  proved  from 
the  equity  and  justice  of  Qod'a  nature  com- 
pared with  the  seemindy  strange  and  un- 
equal dispensations  of  his  providence. 

Justice  oblige th  to' do  good  to  those  who 
are  goiid,  and  to  inflict  evil  upon  those  who 
are  evil.  Yet  Pnividence  in  this  life  seems 
to  dispense  nffairs  quite  otherwise :  whatso- 
ever this  world  calls  good,  the  riches,  the 
power,  the  glory  of  it,  are  usually  heaped 
upon  wicked  men,  who  swnggor  nnd  flaunt 
it  here,  and  fight  against  G<>d  with  those 
very  weapons  which  he  puts  into  their 
hands :  whereas  many  of  those  who  are 
truly  holy  and  the  sincere  servants  of  God 
are  oflentimeB  pinched  by  poverty,  perse- 
cuted en  uselessly,  opposed  unjustly,  despised 
and  tnimnled  upon,  by  every  one  who  will 
but  take  tne  pains  to  do  it.  This  is  Ood's 
usual  deiklin^;  and  method  with  men  in  this 
world.  And  it  seemed  so  unjust  and  un- 
equal,  that  hereupon,  alone,  many  of  the 
ancient  heathens  denied  that  the  world  wa< 
governed  by  Providence.  .  .  .  There  is, 
therefore,  a  judgmeut  to  oome:  and  then. 
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"  Say  ye  to  the  rij^hteous,  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  them  :  for  tiiey  shall  oat  the  fruit 
of  their  doings  ;'*  but  **  Woe  unto  the 
wicked  r^  then,  **  it  shall  be  ill  with  them; 
for  the  reward  of  their  works  shall  be  given 
them  :'^  Isa.  iii.  10,  11.  This  shall  be  the 
day  wherein  God  will  clear  up  the  equity  of 
his  justice  in  all  the  inequality  of  his  provi- 
dence. And  what,  then,  are  all  the  fine  and 
^ay  things  of  this  world  ?  Believe  it,  a  poor 
saint,  who  hath  on  him  the  robe  of  Christ^s 
righteousness,  will  be  found  much  better 
clothed  than  ever  Dives  was,  with  all  his 
purple. 

iJvAiih  Disarmed  of  its  Sting, 


ROBERT    SOUTH,  D.D., 

born  1633,  died  1716,  was  very  famous  for 
pulpit  eloquence.  Among  the  late  collective 
editions  oi  his  Works  are  the  following:  Ox- 
ford (Clarendon  Press),  1823,  7  vols.  8vo, 
again,  1843,  5  vols.  8vo  \  Edin.,  1843,  2  vols. 
8vo;  Lond.,  1843,  2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.,  4  vols, 
in  2  vols.  8vo  ;  N.  York,  4  vols.  8vo. 

"  Of  all  the  Englisih  preaohern,  South  seems  to 
na  to  fumitfb,  in  point  of  »t}/Uf  the  truest  speoi- 
mens  of  the  most  effectire  species  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. .  .  .  His  style  is  .  .  .  everywhere  direct, 
condensed,  pungent.  His  sermons  are  well  worthy 
of  frequent  and  diligent  perusal  by  every  young 
preacher." — Hen ky  Koobrs  :  Edin.  Rev,,  Ixxii.  82. 

"  Nor  can  the  ingenuity,  the  subtlety,  the  bril- 
liancy of  South,  though  too  exuberant  in  point, 
and  drawing  away  the  attention  from  the  subject 
to  the  epignimmatio  diction,  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  proofs  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect."— Lord  Brououam  :  Contrib,  to  Edin.  Rev,, 
1R56, 1.128.    See  also  113. 

Religion  not  Hostile  to  Pleasure. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good  (be- 
cause, indeed,  it  is  the  perception  of  good 
that  is  properly  pleasure)  is  an  assertion 
most  certainly  true,  though,  under  the  com- 
mon acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure 
and  sensuality  pass  for  terms  equivalent; 
and  therefore  he  that  takes  it  in  this  sense, 
alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  Sensu- 
ality is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  part,  of 
pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure, 
m  general,  is  the  consequent  apprehension 
of  a  suitable  object  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty ;  and  so  must  be 
conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul  respectively,  as  being 
the  result  of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 
Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used 
to  press  upon  men  the  exercise  of  religion, 
I  know  none  that  are  like  to  be  so  successful 

those  that  answer  and  remove  tlie  preju- 


dices that  generally  possess  and  bar  up  the 
hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which 
there  is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though 
so  little  owned  in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an 
enemy  to  men's  pleasures,  that  it  bereaves 
them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse,  dooms 
them  to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy, 
designing  to  make  the  world  nothing  else 
but  a  great  monastery:  with  which  notion 
of  religion  nature  and  reason  seem  to  have 
great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  For  since 
God  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in  soul 
or  Itody,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable 
object,  and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification, 
can  we  think  that  religion  was  de^igned  only 
for  a  contradiction  to  nature,  and  with  the 
greatest  and  most  irrational  tyranny  in  the 
world,  to  tantalize  and  tie  men  up  from  en* 
joyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  enjoyment?  to  place  men  with  the 
most  furious  affections  of  hunger  and  thirst 
in  the  very  bosom  of  plentv,  and  then  to 
tell  them  that  the  envy  of  t'rovidence  has 
sealed  up  everything  that  is  suitable  under 
the  character  of  unlawful?  For  certainly, 
first  to  frame  appetites  for  to  receive  pleas- 
ure, and  then  to  interdict  them  with  a  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  can  be  nothing  else  than  only 
to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  so  to  keep  men  under 
the  perpetual  torment  of  an  unsatisfied 
desire:  a  thing  hugely  contrary  to  the 
natural  felicity  of  the  creature,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator. 

lie,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men 
to  religion  both  with  art  and  efficacy,  must 
found  the  persuasion  of  it  on  this,  that  it 
interferes  not  with  any  rational  pleasure, 
that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to 
him  ought  to  be  enjoyed.  *Tis  confessed, 
when,  through  the  cross  circumstances  of  • 
man's  temper  or  condition,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  pleaJ<ure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bid* 
him  quit  it;  that  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the 
endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  before  a  greater, 
and  nature  itself  does  no  less.  Religion, 
therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 
privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures: 
It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  command  us  to 
change,  but  never  totally  to  abjure  them. 

Sermoivs. 

Ingratitude  an  Incurable  Vice. 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no 
means  to  attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one 
his  friend,  so  neither  is  he.  in  the  next  place, 
to  presume  to  think  that  he  shall  l)c  ni>le  s7 
much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour 
of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of  kinti* 
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nesn,  thoujjh  oever  to  frequent,  neTCr  so 
oblislng. 

Phlloaophj  will  tench  the  learned,  and 
eiperienue  may  tcni:h  nil,  that  it  ie  a  thin? 
hanllir  reiiHible.  Fur,  love  euoh  nn  one,  and 
he  ahdl  deiipLse  you.  Commend  him,  and, 
tut  occasion  Bcrres,  lie  ahall  revilo  you.  Give 
him,  and  ha  shall  but  luugh  at  jour  easiness. 
Sav-e  his  life ;  but  when  you  have  dane,  look 

iTlie  grenteat  TaTOurs  to  Huch  an  one  are 
liiit  the  mu^on  of  a  nhip  upon  the  waves: 
they  leave  no  trace  nor  sign  behind  them ; 
they  neither  a'lftcn  nor  win  upon  him  ;  they 
neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave  hltn 
as  hard,  as  rnicK^d,  and  as  unconoerned  as 
ever.  All  kindnexses  descend  upon  such  a 
temper  a.t  showers  of  rains  or  rl»ora  oF  fresh 
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swallows  them  all,  but  U  not  at  all  changed 
or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  that  it  is 
kindnexs- proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  uncon- 
querable; unconquerable  l>y  that  which  con- 
quers all  things  else,  even  bjr  lore  itaelf. 
Flints  may  be  melted— we  see  it  daily— but 
an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  hy  the 
itrongeat  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all 
your  attempts,  all  your  experiments,  fur  any 
thing  that  man  can  do,  he  that  is  ungrnteful 
will  be  ungniteful  still.  And  the  rcnaon  ia 
■nnnlfest:  for  you  may  remember  thati  told 
ynu  that  ingratitude  aprun;;  from  a  principle 
of  ill  nature:  which  being  a  thing  founded 
in  audi  a  certain  constitution  of  blood  and 
spirit,  as,  being  liorn  with  a  man  into  the 
world,  and  upon  that  account  called  nature, 
shall   prevent  all  remedies  that 


auch  a 


nind  as  is  beforehand  with   all 


So  that  you  ahall  seldom  or  never  meet 
with  an  ungrateful  person,  but  if  you  look 
backward,  am)  trace  him  up  to  his  original, 
you  will  find  that  he  woa  born  ao ;  and  if 
you  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  alao 
diesao  :  for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill- 
natured  rnan  who  was  not  alao  an  ill-nntureit 
child,  and  gave  aeveral  teatimonies  of  his 
being  so  to  dincerning  persons,  long  before 
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The  thread  that  nature  spina  ia  seldom 
broken  off  by  anything  but  death.  I  do  not 
by  this  limit  the  operation  of  God's  gnw^, 
for  that  may  do  wondera:'hut  hunmnly 
speaking,  and  according  to  the  method  of 
tne  world,  and  the  little  correctivea  aupplied 
by  art  and  discipline,  it  aetdr>m  faila  but  an 
ill  principle  has  its  course,  and  nature  makoi 
f;00d  its  blow.  And  therefore,  where  ingrati- 
tude begins  remarkahly  to  show  itself,  he 
f  irelj  judges  moiit  wisely  who  takes  alarm 


betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountain  from  the 
stream,  aonL:lQdes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at 
the  bottom;  and  ao,  reduuing  hie  judgment 
into  practice,  timely  withdraws  his  fras- 
timeous  baffled  kindnesses,  and  aeea  tho 
folly  of  endeavouring  to  atroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his 

Serman*. 


born  1C35,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  I6S9,  died 
IG'JO,  was  the  author  of  many  theological 
ireatiaea  and  aernions,  of  which  the  fullest 
edition  was  published  bond.,  ITH),  C  vols. 
Fol.,  and  .MiscelkneouB  Dlsooursea,  1735, 8vo. 
Ills  Originea  Uritanni.te;  or.  The  Antiq- 
uities of  the  BriiiHh  Churohea,  appeared 
Lond.,  1G85,  fol.  IW7,  8vo,  1841),  8vo,  with 
Lloyd  on  Church  Government,  edited  by  T. 
P.  Pantin,  Oxf.,  I»42,  Svo.  Dr.  Juhn  Inett's 
Originea  Anglicann,  vol.  i.,  bond.,  1701,  fol., 
vol.  ii.,  Oif..  1710,  fol.,  new  edition  by  th« 
Hev,  John  Griffiths,  Oif,  1H35,  3  vols,  tivo, 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ori- 
gines  Britannicsa.  Stillingauet'a  Oridnes 
Sncrse ;  or,  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith.  Ac,  was  published  bond.,  l<3S:i, 
4to,  and  frequently  since;  recently,  Oxf., 
1836  (aome  1837),  1  vols.  8vo. 
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"  Jiutlj  esteemed  o 

ar  maj  other  IsDgiuja."— Do.  OoODWiif. 

Tit  CI  WiSDOH. 

That  ia  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which 
doth  moat  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life. 
For  wisdiim,  as  it  refers  to  aution,  Ilea  in  the 
proposal  of  a  right  end  anil  the  choline  of 
the  most  proper  incana  to  attain  it:  wbiuh 
end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a 
man'a  life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  to- 
gether, lie,  iborefore,  only  deaervoa  the 
name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  insiders  how 
to  be  rich  and  g.eat  when  he  ia  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  ha  well  when  he  is  siok, 
nor  how  to  escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how 
(o  compass  a  particular  design ;  but  he  that 
eonaiders  the  whole  course  of  hia  life  to- 
gether, and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  luuke  ths 
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end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  best 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  it. 

I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  of  a  wise 
man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much 
happiness  here ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure 
to  nnd  himself  deceived,  and  consequently 
is  so  much  more  miserable  as  he  fails  in  his 
greatest  expectations.  But  since  God  did 
not  make  men  on  purpose  to  be  miserable, 
since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  mcn^s 
conditions,  since  that  difference  depends  very 
much  on  their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  reason  to  place  true  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  those  things  which  tend  most  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction in  what  he  doth,  and  either  pre- 
vents, or  lessens,  or  makes  him  more  easily 
bear,  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the  most  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold  say- 
ing of  Epicurus,  **  Thnt  it  is  more  desirable  to 
be  miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason 
than  to  be  happy  in  going  against  it  ;*'  and 
I  cannot  tell  now  it  cjin  well  agree  with  his 
notion  of  felicity;  but  it  is  a  certain  truth, 
that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness,  the 
satisfaction  of  a  man*s  own  mind  weighs 
down  all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For, 
suppose  a  man  to  have  riches  and  honours 
OS  great  as  Ahasuerus  bestowed  on  his  high- 
est favourite,  llaman,  yet  by  his  sad  in- 
stance we  find  that  a  small  discontent,  when 
the  mind  suffers  it  to  increase  and  to  spread 
its  venom,  doth  so  weaken  the  power  ot  rea- 
son, disorder  the  passions,  make  a  man^s  life 
so  uneasy  to  him,  as  to  precipitate  him  from 
the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the  depth  of 
ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  we  suppose 
a  man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condi- 
tion, to  enjoy  an  even  and  quiet  mind  in 
every  state,  being  neither  lifted  up  with 
prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  adversity,  ho 
18  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other. 
It  is  a  mere  speculation  to  discourse  of  any 
complete  happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that 
which  doth  either  lessen  the  numl>er,  or 
abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the  malignity 
of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  very 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may 
be  expected  here. 

The  integrity  and  simplicity  of  a  man^s 
mind  doth  all  this.  In  the  first  phice  it 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a  man's  own 
mind.  For,  aUhou<];h  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  not  to  l)e  liable  to  error  and  mistake, 
yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innocency 
when  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  correct 
his  error.  But  if  a  man  prevaricates  with 
himself,  and  acts  against  the  sense  of  his 
own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness 
of  the  bare  act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will 


not  prevent  the  sting  that  follows  the  want 
of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it  **  The  back- 
slider in  heart,"  saith  Solomon,  '*  shall  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man 
shall  be  satisfied  from  himself."  The  doing 
just  and  worthy  and  generous  things  with- 
out any  sinister  ends  and  designs,  leaves  a 
most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind,  like 
that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better 
felt  than  expressed. 

Immoderate  SsLF-LoyE. 

There  is  a  love  of   ourselves   which   is 
founded  on  nature  and  reason,  and  is  made 
the  measure  of  our  love  to  our  neighbour ; 
for  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves ;   and  if  there  were  no  due  love  of 
ourselves,  there  could  be  none  of  our  neigh- 
bour.    But  this  love  of  ourselves,  which  is 
so  consistent  with   the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace :  for 
none  can  live  more  quietly  and  peaceably 
than   those  who  love  their   neighbours  as 
themselves.     But  there  is  a  self-love  which 
the  Scripture  condemns,  because  it  makes 
men  peevish  and  fro  ward,  uneasy  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them 
with  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  with 
respect  to  themselves,  making  them  apt  to 
mistrust  the  intention  and  denigns  of  others 
towards  them,  and  so  producing  ill-will  to- 
wards them ;  and  where  that  hath  once  got 
into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace 
with  those  they  bear  a  secret  grudge  and 
ill-will  to.     The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have 
a  wonderful  value  for  themselves  and  those 
opinions,  and  notions,  and  parties,  and  fac- 
tions, they  happen  to  be  engaged  in,  and 
these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem 
and  love  of  others.     As  far  as  they  comply 
and  suit  with  them,  so  far  they  love  them, 
and  no  farther.     If  we  ask,  **  Cannot  good 
men  differ  about  some  things,  and  yet  be 
good  still?"    **Yes."     "Cannot  such  love 
one    another  notwithstanding    such   differ- 
ence?"    *•  No  doubt  they  ouglit."     Whence 
comes  it,  then,  that  a  small  difference  in 
opinion  is  so  apt  to  make  a  breach  in  affec- 
tion ?     In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  wtmld 
be  thought  to  be   infallible,  if  for   shame 
they  durst  to  pretend  to  it ;  and  they  have 
so  good  an  opinion  of  themselves  that  they 
cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  submit  to  them. 
From  hence  arise  quarrellings  and  disput- 
ings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  men  or 
Christians.     But  all  this  comes  from  their 
setting  up  themselves  and  their  own  notions 
and   practices,  which    they  would    make  a 
rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  others 
have  the  same  opinions  of  themselves,  it  is 
impossible  but  there  must   be   everlasting 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.— SIR   OEORGE  MACKENZIE.    lOS 


claihin^n  and  diaputings,  and  from  thtncti 
falling  into  different  pnrlbs  and  fnotioriB  ; 
which  can  nerer  be  preTented  till  tliry  come 
to  more  reiuonable  oplniims  of  thoiiiseiv^a, 
and  more  kind  andcharitubiolo^ards  others. 
Sarmont. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL, 
the  wife  of  Lord  Willinm  Russell,  n-ho  -was 
anjiisdj  executed  for  nlle^ed  treuaon,  ](>tJ3, 
wai  born  163li,  and  died  IT:!3. 

Ax  wc  have  remarked  in  another  plaue, 
"  her  eonatancy  to  her  husbnnci  in  hia  mia- 
fortunoii,  licr  services  in  court  ns  his  aman- 
iienais,  and  her  eflbrta  to  aaro  him  frmn  the 
ratal  hlo<:k,  together  with  her  Lettcra,  first 
published  fifty  years  after  her  dcntb,  liave 
embalmed  her  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
thouaonde." 

Lettem  of  Lady  Rachel  Ru»bc11,  Lond.. 
1TT3,  4to,  and  later  editions.  Of  modern 
editioM,  we  notice,  Lond.,  1821,  2  vols. 
ISmo;  182.^,  2  vols.  I2mo;  with  additional 
Letters,  18.i3,  2  voU.  p.  Sro.  Soe  also.  Life 
of  Lady  RuswU  and  her  Correspondence 
with  her  Iliiabund,  1672  U>  16S2,  by  Lor<i 
John  [now  Eiirl]  Hnsaell.  Lond.,  1920,  Hvo, 
Knd  The  Married  Life  of  Rachel,  Laily  Kiis- 
iiell,  by  M.Ouiiot,  translated  from  the  French 
[by  John  -Morton],  Lond.,  185.i.  cr.  Sro. 

'■  It  it  var;  rsmarkible  'how  miieb  b«tler  iromen 
write  tbui  ir«d.  I  huH  boh  bcfuro  me  •  rulume 
.  of  Ictton  •rrillen  bj  Iha  wido*  of  tha  bebi&ded 
Lord  Kuuell,  whish  an  fall  of  the  mott  muvinz 
&nd  etprMtIre  eloqusoae.  i  w«Dt  tbe  Duks  of 
Bedrurd  to  let  thato  ba  jirioted."— lIor»?e  Wnlnole 
to  Sir  lIorKe  Mann,  Oct.  li,  1791:  WiLraLX'n 
LKrTKii9.ed.  ISSI.ii.  371.    Bm  alio  V.  44S,d..  JS2. 

"  liar  Ifttari  are  writtan  with  bd  elegant  ■im- 

oolj  froo  ths  beirt.  Tba  tendBmeal  anJ  aun- 
■Unej  of  hernOraiioi)  for  bcr  munlered  lord  pre- 
iVDtsaD  inaga  tu  mall  tbsioul." — Bianop  BnR^fEr. 

From  L.idt'  Russell  to  Doctob  FiTt- 


X  noDBR,  irth  Jul;,  1S9S. 
Kerer  shall  1,  pood  ductor.  I  hope,  forget 
TOur  work  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  laboar  and 
LoTei  so  instructive  and  eomfortaMe  do  I 
find  it,  that  at  any  time  when  I  have  rend 
nny  of  your  papers  I  Teal  a  heat  within  me 
to  ha  repealing  mT  thanks  to  ynu  anew, 
which  is  all  I  can  io  Inwards  the  discharge 
of  a  debt  you  have  engaged  me  in  j  and 
tbouch  noliody  loves  mora  than  I  to  stand 
free  from  all  enpiKementa  I  cannot  answer, 
Tet  t  do  not  wish  for  it  here.  1  would  have 
It  ni  it  is ;  and  although  I  have  the  prevent 
advantage, you  will  have  the  fature  reward  ; 
knd  if  1  can  truly  reap  what  I  know  jou 


11  prorideooes,  I  am  assured  yoa 


will  esteem  to  have  attained  It  here  in  some 
measure.  Never  could  you  more  seasonably 
have  fed  in?  with  such  discourses,  and  left 
me  with  expeutntinns  of  new  repasts,  in  a 
more  seasonable  time  than  these  my  miser- 
able  months,  and  in  those  this  very  week  in 
which  1  Imve  lived  over  again  that  fatal  day 
that  determined  what  fell  out  a  weak  afCar, 
and  (hat  baa  given  me  so  long  and  so  bitter 
a  time  of  sorrow.  But  Qod  has  a  compass 
in  hia  providences  that  is  out  of  our  reach, 
and  as  he  is  all  good  and  wise,  that  oons'td- 
eration  should  Id  reason  slacken  the  fierce 
rages  of  grief.  But,  sure,  doctor,  it  ia  the 
nature  of  sorrow  to  lay  hold  on  all  things 
which  give  a  new  ferment  to  it:  then  how 
could  I  choose  but  feel  it  in  a  time  of  so  much 
confusion  as  these  lost  weeks  have  been, 
cliwing  so  tragical!;  an  they  have  done ;  and 
sure  never  any  poor  creature,  for  two  whole 
years  together,  has  had  more  awakera  to 
quicken  and  revive  the  anguish  of  its  soul 
than  I  have  had  :  yet  I  hope  I  do  most  truly 
desire  that  nothing  may  l>e  so  bitter  to  nio 
as  to  think  that  1  have  in  the  least  oSended 
thee,  0  my  Ood,  and  that  nothing  may  bo 
so  marvellous  in  my  eyes  as  the  exceeding 
love  of  my  Lord<)esiis:  that  heaven  being 
my  aim,  and  tlie  longing  expectation  of  mf 
soul,  I  may  go  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour, go^id  report  and  bad  report,  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  with  some  evenness  of 

The  inspiring  mo  with  these  desires  is,  I 
hope,  a  token  of  bis  never-failing  love  to- 
wards me,  though  an  unthankful  creature, 
for  all  tha  good  things  I  have  enio,ved,  and 
do  still  in  the  lives  of  hopeful  children  bj 
80  beloved  a  husband.  G«l  has  restored  me 
my  tittle  girl ;  the  surgeon  says  sho  will  do 
well.  .  .  .  Sure  nobody  has  enjoyed 


1   the 


tier 


kindnes!<es  of  a  husband  and  a  sial 
myaoir,  yet  how  apt  am  I  to  be  fretful  that 
1  mast  not  still  do  sol   but  I  must  follow 
that  which  aeoma  to  be  the  will  of  God,  how 
unacceptable  soever  it  may  be  to  mo. 
Letleri  of  Lady  Rachel  Riuaell. 


SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE, 
born  1G3<>,  died  1691,  was  the  author  of  R 
number  of  legal,  moral,  political,  poetical 
and  other  works,  but  is  best  known  as  an 
essaviKt:  see  his  Essays  tipon  Several  Moral 
Subjects;  To  whioh  is  Prefixed  an  Account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  Lond.,  1713,  8ro. 

"Bis  HlBoaltuieoal  EiHiyl,  both  Id  proH  and 
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who  had  little  leisure  for  the  culture  of  letters, 
they  aflurd  a  striking  proof  of  the  variety  of  bis 
acooinpH:»hments  and  the  reflncment  of  his  taste. 
In  several  of  his  Moral  Essays  both  the  subject 
and  the  manner  betray  an  imitation  of  Cowley, 
who  was  at  that  moment  beginn  ng  the  reforma- 
tion of  English  style.'* — Sir  Jamks  Macki!«to8H: 
Edin,  Hev.y  xxxvi.  5,  and  in  his  Works,  ii.  120. 

"  The  E^tsays  of  Sir  George  M.ickeniio  are  empty 
and  diffuse  :  the  style  is  full  of  pednntie  words  to 
a  degree  of  barbarism :  and  though  they  were 
chiefly  written  after  the  Revolution,  he  seemi  to 
have  wholly  formed  himself  on  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  even  Feltham." — 
Hallam  :  Lit,  Hint  of  Europe,  4th  ed.,  Loud.,  1854, 
iii.  55tf. 

A^iRTLi  MORE  Pleasant  than  Vice. 

The  first  objection,  whose  difiiculty  de- 
serves an  answer,  is  that  virtue  obliges  us 
to  oppose  pleasures,  and  to  accustom  our- 
selves with  such  rigours,  seriousness,  and 
patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  readers  own  ingenuitv 
supply  not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it 
will  require  a  discourse  that  shall  have  no 
other  design  besides  its  satisfaction.  And 
really  to  show  bv  what  means  every  man 
may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  how  to 
soften  the  appearing  ri£Our?«  of  philosophy, 
is  a  design  which,  if  I  thought  it  not  worthy 
of  a  sweeter  pen,  should  be  assisted  by 
mine;  and  for  which  I  have,  in  my  current 
experience,  gathered  some  loose  reflections 
and  observations,  of  whose  cogency  I  have 
this  assurance,  that  they  have  often  mo<i- 
erated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  incli- 
nations, and  so  might  pretend  to  a  more 
prevailing  ascendant  over  such  whose  reason 
and  temperament  make  them  much  more 
reclaimable.  But  at  present  my  answer  is, 
that  philasophy  enjoins  not  the  crossing  of 
our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their 
accomplishment;  and  it  proposes  pleasure 
as  its  end,  as  well  as  vice,  though,  for  its 
more  fixed  establishment,  it  sometimes  com- 
mands what  seems  rude  to  such  as  are 
strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.  Thus 
temperance  resolves  to  heigliten  the  pleas- 
ures of  enjoyment,  by  defending  us  against 
all  the  assaults  of  excess  and  oppressive 
loathing  ;  and  when  it  lessens  our  pleasures, 
it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us,  even  as  sol- 
diers, who,  though  they  purpose  not  wounds 
and  starvings.  yet  ifwithout  these  they  cannot 
reach  those  laurels  to  which  they  climb,  they  . 
will  not  so  far  disparage  their  own  hopes  as  I 
to  think  they  should  fix  them  upon  anything  ; 
whose  purchase  de-ierves  not  the  suffering 
of  these.  Physic  cannot  be  called  a  cruel  i 
employment,  becaui^e  to  preserve  what  is  ! 
sound  it  will  cut  off  what  is  tainted ;  and 
these  vicious  persons  whose  laiioess  forms 


this  doubt  do  answer  it  when  they  endure 
the  sickness  of  drunkenness,  the  toiling  of 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  ri!«ing  vanity,  and 
the  watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to 
satisfy  inclinations  whose  shortness  allows 
little  pleasures,  and  whose  prospect  ex- 
cludes all  future  hopes.  Such  as  disquiet 
themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  fre- 
quently repeated  self-murder),  are  more 
tortured  than  they  could  be  by  the  want  of 
what  thcv  pant  after:  that  longed-for  pos- 
session of  a  neighljour's  estate,  or  of  a  pul)- 
lic  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions 
of  griei  by  their  absence  than  their  enjoy- 
ment can  repair.  And  a  philosopher  will 
sooner  convince  himself  of  their  not  being 
the  necessary  integrants  of  our  happiness, 
than  the  miser  will,  by  all  his  assiduous- 
ness, gain  them. 


THOMAS  SPRAT, 

born  1636,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  16S4,  died 
1713,  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Royal  Societv  of  London  for  the  Improving 
of  Natural  Knowledge,  Lond.,  16t)7,  etc, 
4to,  and  of  some  other  works,  including 
poems. 

"The  oorreetest  writer  of  the  age,  and  eomet 
nearest  to  the  great  original  of  Greect  and  Rum*, 
by  a  studious  imitation  of  the  ancients.  .  .  .  Hit 
Mrmons  are  truly  fine.** — Dr.  II.  Feltox  :  />i<«crf. 
on  Heading  the  Cfaieice,  1711. 

"  His  language  is  aliraja  heautifni.  .  .  .  AHliii 
sermons  deserve  a  reading.'* — Dr.  Doddridob. 

View  OF  tbi  Divitye  QorERXVENT  afforded 
BY  Experimental  PniLosopur. 

We  are  guilty  of  false  interpretations  of 
providence  and  wonders  when  we  either 
nmke  those  to  be  miracles  that  are  none,  or 
when  we  put  a  false  sense  upon  those  that 
are  real ;  when  we  make  general  events  to 
have  a  private  aspect,  or  p.nrticular  accidents 
to  have  some  universal  signification.  Though 
both  these  may  seem  at  first  to  have  the 
strictest  appearance  of  religion,  yet  they  are 
the  greatest  usurpations  on  the  secrets  of 
the  Almighty,  and  un|>;irdonable  presump 
tions  on  hii  high  prerogatives  of  punieo- 
ment  and  reward. 

And  now,  if  a  moderating  of  these  ex- 
travagances must  be  esteemed  profanenees* 
I  confess  I  cannot  absolve  the  ex(H>rimental 
philosopher.  It  mu<t  be  grnnteti  that  h^ 
will  l)C  very  scrupulous  in  l>elieving  ill 
manner  of  commentaries  on  prophetical  vis- 
ions in  giviuj;  lil»orty  to  now  prt^dictions, 
and  in  assi:;iiin::  the  causes  and  marking 
nut  the  paths  of  God's  judgments  amongsl 
his  creatures. 

lie  cannot  suddenly  conclude  all  QxtraPf 
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dinary  events  to  be  the  immediate  finger  of 
G*Ki ;  bccjiusc  he  familiarly  boholds  the  in- 
ward workings  of  things,  and  thence  per- 
ceives that  many  effects  which  used  to  af- 
fright the  ignorant  are  brought  forth  by  the 
common  instruments  of  nature.  lie  cannot 
be  suddenly  inclined  to  pass  censure  on 
men's  eternal  condition  from  any  temporal 
judgments  that  may  befall  them ;  because 
his  long  converse  with  all  matters,  times  and 
places  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  the 
Scripture  says,  that  *Sill  things  happen  alike 
to  all.'*  lie  cannot  blindly  consent  to  all 
imaginations  of  devout  men  about  future 
contingencies,  seeing  he  is  so  rigid  in  exam- 
ining all  particular  matters  of  fact.  lie 
cannot  be  forward  to  assent  to  spiritual 
raptures  and  revelations ;  because  ho  is  truly 
acquainted  with  the  tempers  of  men*8  bodies, 
the  composition  of  their  blood,  and  the  power 
of  fancy,  and  so  better  understands  the  dif- 
ference between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  thait  is 
irreligious.  'Tis  true,  to  deny  that  God  has 
beret>fore  warned  the  world  of  what  was  to 
come,  is  to  contradict  the  very  Godhead 
itnelf;  but  to  reject  the  sense  which  any 
private  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to  dis- 
dain the  Word  of  God.  but  the  opinions  of 
men  like  ourselves.  To  declare  against  the 
possibility  that  new  prophets  may  be  sent 
from  heaven,  is  to  insinuate  that  the  same 
infinite  Wisdom  which  once  Khowed  itself 
that  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight 
all  pretenders  that  come  without  the  help 
of  miracles  is  not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit, 
bat  a  just  circumspection  that  the  reason 
of  men  l>e  not  over-reached.  To  deny  that 
God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
stupidity ;  but  to  hearken  to  every  prodigy 
that  men  frame  against  their  enemies,  or  for 
themselves,  is  not  to  reverence  the  power  of 
God,  but  to  make  that  serve  the  passions, 
the  interests,  and  revenges  of  men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which 
many  good  men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the 
dominion  of  God  over  the  world,  if  we  do 
notdiscr)vcr  in  every  turn  of  human  actions 
many  supernatural  providences  and  miracu- 
lous events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  ho  guides 
the  whole  creation  in  its  wonted  course  of 
causes  and  effects :  as  it  makes  as  much  for 
the  reputation  of  a  princess  wisdom,  that  he 
can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his  known 
and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  of\cn  forced 
to  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to 
punish  or  reward. 

Let  us.  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to 
have  all  slowness  of  l>elief,  and  rigour  of 
trial,  which  by  some  is  miscalled  a  blind- 
ness of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart.  Let 
as   suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 


grant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of 
nature,  but  where  a  full  evidence  convinces 
him.  Let  it  be  allowed  that  he  is  always 
alarmed,  and  ready  on  his  guard,  at  the 
noise  of  any  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judgment  should  be  surprised  by  the  dis- 
guises of  faith.  But  does  he  by  this  dimin- 
ish the  authority  of  ancient  miracles?  or 
does  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the  more, 
by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care 
that  evcrv  falsehood  should  not  mingle  with 
them?  Can  he  by  this  undermine  Chris- 
tianity, which  docs  not  now  stand  in  need  of 
such  extraordinary  testimonies  from  heaven  ? 
or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a 
chance,  who  require  a  continuance  of  signs 
and  wonders,  as  if  the  works  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  had  not  boon  sufficient? 
Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  carnally- 
minded — the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  reli- 
gion with  his  own  passions,  or  the  experi- 
menter that  will  not  use  it  to  flatter  and 
obey  his  own  desires,  but  to  subdue  them  ? 
Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Gospel — he  that  loads  men's  faith  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to 
make  the  reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that 
only  admits  a  few  arguments  to  confirm  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  but  then  chooses  those 
that  are  unquestionable?  It  cannot  be  an 
ungodly  purpose  to  strive  to  abolish  all  holy 
cheats,  which  are  of  fatal  consequence  both 
to  the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived  :-— 
to  the  deceivers,  because  they  roust  needs  be 
hypocrites,  having  the  argument  in  their 
keeping;  to  the  deceived,  because  if  their 
eyes  shall  ever  bo  opened,  and  they  chance 
to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  re- 
ject that,  but  even  to  despise  the  very  truths 
themselves  which  they  had  before  been 
taught  by  those  deluders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  bo  confessed  that  this 
severity  of  censure  on  religious  things  were 
to  be  condemned  in  experimenters,  if,  while 
they  deny  any  wonders  that  are  falsely  at- 
tributed to  the  true  God,  they  should  ap- 
prove those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But 
that  is  not  objected  against  them.  They 
make  no  comparison  between  his  power  and 
the  works  of  any  others,  but  only  between 
the  several  ways  of  his  own  manifestiiig 
himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap, 
yet  they  still  increase  the  other;  in  the 
main,  they  diminish  nothing  of  his  right 
If  they  take  from  the  prodigies,  they  add  to 
tho  ordinary  works  of  the  same  Author. 
And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by 
the  -exact  discovery  which  they  make  of 
their  excellencies;  while  the  enthusiast  goes 
near  to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  true  and 
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primitiTe  miracles,  by  such  a  yajtt  and  8uch 
a  negligent  atijrmentixig  of  their  number. 

By  this  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  in- 
qairing,  thi^  pcrupulous  this  incretiulous 
temper,  is  not  the  disgrace,  bat  the  honour, 
of  experiments.  And,  therefore,  I  will  de- 
clare them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This 
wild  amusing  men  s  minds  with  prodigies 
and  conceits  of  proridence,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  considerable  causes  of  those  spir- 
itual distractions  of  which  our  country  nas 
lorn;  l)ecn  the  theatre.  This  is  a  yanitj  to 
which  the  Engliyh  seem  to  haye  been  always 
subject  above  others.  There  is  scarce  any 
modem  hist/trian  that  relates  our  foreign 
wars  but  he  has  this  objection  against  the 
disposition  of  our  countrymen,  that  they 
ase<l  to  order  their  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  ol)scure  omens 
or  predictions  that  passed  amongst  them  on 
little  or  no  foundations.  And  at  this  time, 
especially  this  hist  year  [1666],  this  gloomy 
and  ill-boding  humour  has  prevailed.  ^ 
that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for  experi- 
ments to  arise,  to  tea(*h  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to 
shake  off  the  shadows,  and  to  scatter  the 
mists,  which  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  a 
vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
liecoming  the  most  Christian  profession. 
For  the  most  apparent  effect  which  attended 
the  passion  of  Christ  was  the  putting  of  an 
eternal  silence  on  all  the  false  oracles  atid 
dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society. 


WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE,  D.D., 

bom  1^38,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  famous  for 
his  learning,  piety,  and  good  works,  was  the 
author  of  many  theological  works,  of  which 
a  collective  edition  of  those  in  English  was 
first  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his 
Writings,  by  Thomas  Ilartwell  Home,  M.A., 
Lond.,  1824,  9  vols.  8vo.  New  edition  of 
Bishop  Beveridge's  Works,  in  Library  of 
Anglo-Cutholic  Theology,  1848,  10  vols. 
8vo. 

"Oar  learned  and  renerable  bishop  delivered 
himself  with  those  ornaments  alone  which  his  sub- 
ject ragge^ted  to  htm,  and  wrote  in  that  plainne^i 
and  solemnity  of  vtyle,  that  graritjr  and  fimplicitj, 
which  gave  authority  to  the  sacred  truths  he 
taught,  and  unanswerable  evidence  to  the  doctrines 
he  defended.  There  is  something  so  f^reat^  primi- 
tive, and  apoetoHcal  in  his  writings,  that  it  creates 
an  awe  and  veneration  in  our  miod :  the  impor- 
tance of  his  subjects  is  abore  the  decoration  of 
words;  and  what  is  great  and  mojestio  in  itself 


looketh  most  like  itself  the  leii  it  is  adonwd."— 
Dr.  Hexrt  FELTO!r. 

**  Bereridge's  Praetieal  Works  are  mncb  Kkt 
Henry's,  but  not  equal  to  bis." — Da.  DoDnmiDGc 

SELF-DE!flAL. 

Christ  hath  said  in  plain  terms,  "  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self;*' implying  that  he  that  doth  nut  deny 
himself  cannot  go  after  him. 

But  licsides  that,  there  is  an  imponsibility 
in  the  thing  itself,  that  any  one  should  be  a 
true  Christian  or  go  after  Christ,  and  not 
deny  himself,  as  may  l)e  easily  perceived  if 
we  will  but  consider  what  true  Christianity 
requires  of  us,  and  what  it  is  to  be  a  real 
Christian.     A  true  Christian,  we  know,  it 
one  that  lives  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight; 
that  **  looks  not  at  the   things  which  are 
seen,  but   at   those   things  which    are  not 
seen  ;•'  that  )>elieves  whattioever  Christ  hath 
said,  tmsteth  on  whatsoever  he  hath  prom- 
ised, and  obeyeth  whatsoever  he  hath  com- 
manded ;  that  receiveth  Christ  as  his  only 
Priest  to  make  atonement  for  him.  as  hit 
only  Prophet  to  instruct,  and  as   his  only 
Lord  and  Master  to  rule  and  govern  him. 
In  a  word,  a  Christian  is  one  that  gives  up 
himself  and  all  he  hath  to  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  and  all  he  hath  to  him ;  and  there- 
fore the  very  notion  of  true  Christianity  im- 
plies and  supposes  the  denial  of  ourselves, 
without  which  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  roan 
to  l>e  a  Christian  as  it  is  for  a  subject  to  be 
rebellious  and  loyal  to  his  prince  at  the  same 
time;   and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  go  out  of  ourselves  before  we 
can  go  to  him.     We  must  strip  ourselves  of 
our  very  selves  before  we  can  put  im  Christ: 
for  Christ  himself  hath   told  us  that  *'oo 
man  can  serve  two  masters;   for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  tlie  other,  or  else 
he  will   hold   to  the  one  and   despise  the 
other."     We  cannot  serve  both   '*God  and 
Mammon,"  Christ  and  ourselves  too :  so  that 
we  must  either  deny  ourselves  to  go  after 
Christ,  or  else  deny  Christ  to  go  after  ou^ 
selves,  so  .OS  to  mind  our  own  selfish  ends  and 
designs  in  the  world. 

And  verily  it  is  a  hard  case  if  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  for  him,  who  so  far  denied 
himself  for  us  as  to  lay  down  his  life  to  re- 
deem ours.  lie  who  was  equal  to  God  him- 
self, yea,  who  himself  was  the  true  God,  to 
far  denied  himself  as  to  bet.x)me  man,  yea, 
'^  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
griefs,"  for  us;  and  cannot  we  deny  cor 
selves  so  much  as  a  fancy,  a  conceit,  a  siWi 
or  lust,  for  him  ?  How,  then,  can  we  expect 
that  he  should  own  us  for  his  friends,  hii 
servants,  or  his  disciples?  No,  be  will 
never  do  it.  Neither  can  we  in  reason  ex- 
pect that  he  should  give  himself  and  all  the 
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merits  of  hia  deatfa  nnd  pnaiiion  unU)  us,  ao 
long  as  we  think  much  to  give  oursolven  to 
him,  or  to  denj  ouraelvm  for  hiin.  And 
therefure  if  ne  Uesire  to  be  iniide  p:irtnkerg 
of  all  thoie  clorious  thinga  iliiiC  lie  iiiith 
parchosed  with  his  own  moBt  prei:ious  bloo  1 
for  the  sons  of  men,  let  us  be.i:in  here, — in- 
dulge our  6e^h  nolonrer,  but  deny  ourselves 
whntaoerer  God  bath  been  pleased  to  forbid. 
AnJ  for  this  end,  let  us  endeacEmr  ench  dny 
more  and  more  to  live  abo»o  ounclvea,  above 
the  temper  uf  oar  bodies,  and  nboro  the  al- 
lurements of  the  iTorld :  lire  ns  those  who 
l)eliove  and  profess  that  they  are  none  of 
their  own,  but  Christ's,— his  by  creation  :  it 
WHS  he  that  made  us,~hiii  by  preservation; 
it  is  he  that  mainUins  us.^and  his  by  re- 
demption :  it  is  he  that  bath  puruhased  and 
redeemed  us  with  his  own  blood.  And 
therefore  let  us  deny  ourselves  for  the  future 
to  our  very  selves,  who^  we  are  not.  and 
devote  ourneives  to  him,  whose  alone  we  arc. 
By  this  we  shall  manifest  ourselves  to  be 
Christ's  disciples  indeed,  e.tpeclaUy  if  we  do 
not  only  deny  ountelrM,  but  also  take  up 
our  cross  and  follow  him. 

PrtBole    ThoughU  on   a   Christian   Life, 
Farl  II. 


wtvH  well  known  in  the  reifrn  of  James  T,  as 
a  writer  of  plays  and  tracts  (more  than  fifty 
in  numlier]  and  US  a  co-author  with  Web- 
ster, Rowley,  Ford,  and  Johnson  of  various 
dramas.  The  best  kniiwn  of  bin  productions 
ia  entitled  The  Ovll's  Ilorne-booke,  Lond., 
1609.  4to;  new  ed.,  by  Dr.  Nott,  Bristol, 
1812,  4[o. 

"  nil '  aal'i  IToniB-Booke,  or  fMhloni  to  pleus 
■II  lorU  of  dull.'  drat  pHatcd  ia  lAOB,  eihibitt  a 
very  aariani,  mianU,  aad  Intarmtinj  picture  of 
Uh  manofn  and  hsbiU  of  tb«  taiddls  clua  of  u- 
eietj,  anil  on  thii  ucoant  Hill  t»  taersufLcr  fre- 
qnentl7 reTernd  1o in  thus p)tgr*:'—l>.alt-i Sllak- 
Ipr^r,  „.rf  Hi.  Tim... 

"The  pamptalet4  aad  p1a7i  of  Decker  alona 
wonlJ  Taraiah  a  aan  egmplets  riew  of  thi  hnbita 
■od  eoilaini  or  tail  DODtBtnpnnria  in  vulgar  and 
middla  Jifi  than  eoald  ouilj  ba  cDllvated  from  all 
the  gnrt  ann:>U  dt  ths  tlmn."— (tai.1.)  (J-im:  Itcc. 

In  his  description  of  London  life,  in  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Sir  Walter  Scott  draws 
laritely  from  The  OuH's  Ilorne-Booke,  of 
which  we  give  some  specimens. 

How  J 

He  th».t  would  ■trire  to  fashion  his  legs 
to  his  ailk  ■tookinrs,  and  his  proud  gait  to 
his  broad  Karteia,  lei  him  whiff  down  these 


proud  of  him;  W'ill  Clarke  shall  rin<r  forth 
encomiums  in  his  honour;  John,  in  Paul's 
churchyard,  shall  lit  liis  head  for  an  excel- 
lent block;  whilst  all  the  inns  of  court  re- 
joice to  behold  his  moat  handsome  calf. 

Your  Meditermnean  isle  is  then  the  only 
gallery  wherein  the  pictures  of  all  your 
true  foshionato  and  complimcnbil  gulls  are, 
nnd  ought  to  l>e,  hung  up.  Into  that  gal- 
lery carry  your  neat  Ixidy  ;  but  take  heed 
you  pick  out  such  an  hour  when  the  main 
shtial  of  islanders  are  swimming  up  and 
down,  Anrl  first  observe  your  doors  of  en- 
trance, and  your  exit;  not  much  unlike  the 
players  at  the  theatres  ;  keeping  your  de- 
corums even  in  fantasticality.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  prove  to  be  a  northern  gentle- 
man,  I  would  wish  you  to  pass  through  tbu 
north  dtjor,  more  often  especially  than  any 
of  the  other;  and  so,  according  to  your 
countries,  take  note  of  ynur  entrances. 

Now  for  your  venturing  into  the  walk. 
Be  circumspect,  and  wiiry  what  pillar  you 
come  in  at;  and  take  heed  in  any  case,  as 
you  love  the  reputation  of  your  honour, 
that  you  avoid  the  serving  man's  leg,  and 
approach  not  within  five  fathom  of  that 
pillar;  but  bend  your  course  directly  in 
the  middle  line,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  may  appear  to  be  yours  ;  where,  ia 
view  of  all,  you  may  publish  your  suit  in 
what  manner  you  affect  moat,  either  with  the 
slide  of  your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder; 
and  then  yon  must,  as  'twere  in  anger, 
Kuddunly  snali^h  at  the  middle  of  the  inside, 
if  it  bo  taffeta  at  the  least ;  and  so  by  that 
menna  your  costly  lining  is  betrayed,  or  else 
by  the  pretty  language  of  compliment.  But 
one  note  by  the  way  dn  I  especially  woo  you 
to,  the  neglect  of  whieh  malcea  many  of  our 
gallants  cheap  nnd  ordinary,  that  by  no 
means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns ;  but  in 
the  iifth  make  yourself  away,  either  in  some 
of  the  seiiisters'  shops,  the  new  tobai«o  office, 
or  amongst  the  booksellers,  where,  if  you 
cannot  read,  exercise  your  smoke,  and  in- 
auire  who  has  writ  aga'nst  this  divine  weed. 
Ac.  For  this  withdrawing  yourself  a  little 
will  much  benefit  your  suit,  which  else,  by 
too  long  walking,  would  be  stale  to  the 
whole  spectators:  but  howsoever,  if  Paul's 
jacks  lie  once   up  with   their  elbows,  and 

the  clock  nas  parted  them,  and  ended  the 
fray  with  bis  naminer,  let  not  the  duke's 
gallery  contiun  you  any  longer,  but  pass 
away  apace  in  open  view ;  in  which  depart- 
ure, if  by  chance  you  either  encounter,  or 
aloof  off  throw  your  inqoisitive  eye  u^on 
aor  knlnht  or  sauire.  beinc  rour  familiar. 
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nalate  him  not  by  h!a  name  of  Sir  Huch-ii' 
one.  or  lo  ;  faal  call  him  Ned  or  Jiuk.  kt. 
Tbii  will  set  olT  jour  eHtiniaiioii  with  jirrat 
men ;  and  \T,  thou;:li  there  )ie  a  d'>ipn  com- 
panies between  jou,  'tis  the  1«ller  he  eall 
alou'l  to  Tou,  Tor  that  ii  rao't  genteel,  to 
knov  where  hn  «ha1l  tind  jon  nl  two  o'dock : 
tell  him  at  suuh  an  ordinarj.  or  iiuch  ;  and 
)«  sure  to  name  tho:^  that  are  dearest,  anj 
whither  none  hat  yoar  gallants  resort.  After 
dinner  T'>n  may  appear  again,  hariniz  irnns- 
Inted  TODrveir  out  of  .tour  English  clolh 
cloak  into  a  alight  Turkey  (rro;cr:ini,  if  tou 
liaTe  that  happine«  of  shifting;  and  then 
\tfi  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two.  to  correct  your 
teelh  with  some  qaill  Or  silTer  instrument, 
nml  lo  cieanw  yoar  frums  with  a  wrought 
liiindkerchief;  it  nkilU  not  whether  you 
dined  iii  no ;  that  in  best  known  to  your 
^tomaoh,  or  in  what  phice  you  dined  ;  tho  jgh 
it  were  with  chee.^e,  of  jonr  own  mother'! 
makin;:.  in  yoar  chnmljer,  or  study. 
The  GidC»  Uurne-Booke. 


THOMAS  ELLWOOD, 
horn  16-19,  died  1713,  was  the  nulhor  of 
Sucred  Hixbirr,  or  The  Historical  Part  of 
the  Holy  Scnptnres  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tt^'tamentH,  Dii^osted  into  due  Method,  with 
Ohserrationx,  17U5-9,  Lnnd.,  1T91,  2  rola. 
Hro,  and  other  works,  of  whieh  a  History 
of  His  Life,  ITU,  8rD,  i*  especinllr  valuable 
on  acu'iunt  of  its  description  of  Milton,  to 
whom  Ell  wood  was  reader. 

ElLWOOD's    DiSCBIPTlON    Or    MtLTON. 

He  reiKired  me  courteouMy.  as  well  for 
Ihe  s-ake  of  Dr.  Pnjiet,  who  introduced  me, 
tvi  of  Inane  Penin^ton,  who  racommended 
me.  to  bithof  whom  helmre  a  px>d  renpeut; 
nrid  haviti*  inquire<l  di»era  thinits  of  mo, 
with  respect  t-i  my  former  proj£res«ions  in 
leiiming,  ha  disnii9se<l  mc.  to  provide  mr- 
*clf  of  cuch  a«aoiiimo>lation9  as  might  f>e 
most  Buitalile  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lod^- 
inp  as  neiir  to  his  house  (which  was  then  in 
Jewin-Street)  as  conveniently  I  could;  and, 
from  thenceforward,  went  every  day,  in  the 
afternoon  (eici>pt  on  the  lint  dnra  of  tha 
week),  and  sittin;;  by  him  in  his  dinlnj;- 
room,  read  lo  him  inch  I>oiiks  in  the  Latin 
tuncue  ns  he  pleasC'l  t»  hear  roe  rend. 

At  mv  first  sitting;  to  read  to  him.  nhserr- 
ing  that  I  used  the  Enij^llnh  pronunci]iticin, 
he  told  me  if  I  would  have  the  lieneEit  of  the 
Latin  tnnjrua  (not  only  to  rend  and  UTidcr- 
■tnnd  Latin  aulhort!,  but  to  converse  with 
foreifiiinni,  either  abroad  or  at  homa).  I 
must  learn  the  foreign  pronunciation.     To 


this  I  consenting,  he  instructed  me  how  to 
lund  the  Towets,  so  diSerenl  from  tbt 
comiuon  pronunciation  used  liy  the  English 
(who  ippak  Anglice  thrir  Latin),  that  (with 
some  few  other  variations  in  sounding  soma 
consonants,  in  particular  cases,  ns  C,  befon 
R  or  I,  like  Ch :  Sc,  before  I,  like  Sh.  Ac.) 
the  Latin  thus  apiiken  ■eem'd  aa  different 
from  that  which  was  delirered  as  che  En^ 
lish  generally  apeak  it,  fts  if  it  waa  another 

I  hail,  befor«.  during  my  retireii  life  at 
my  father's,  by  unwearied  diligence  itiil 
industry,  so  fur  recovered  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar (in  which  I  bad  once  been  very  rndy), 
th:it  I  could  both  read  a  Latin  author  and, 
after  a  sort,  hammer  out  his  meaning.  But 
this  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new 
difficulty  tn  me.  It  wax  now  hnrder  to  nic 
to  read  than  it  wu  before  to  Dnderataod 
when  read.     But 


lanuutpsli 
Ttii  end  nCtai 


id  I,  which  made  my  rending  Ihi 
more  ncceptable  to  my  manter.  Ue.  on  tba 
other  hand,  perceirin"  with  what  eame»t 
desire  I  pursued  learning,  gave  me  not  only 
all  the  encouragement,  liut  nil  the  help.  h« 
could ;  for,  having  a  curious  ear.  he  under- 
stooi).  by  my  tone,  when  I  nndersfvd  what 
1  read,  and  when  I  did  not ;  and  ac«ordin,£ly 
would  slop  me,  examine  me,  and  open  tM 
m'wt  difficult  pan*ages  to  me. 

Thus  1  went  on  for  abont  six  weeks'  lime, 
rending  to  hiiu  in  the  arternoons,  and  eier- 
ci-iing  myself,  with  my  own  books,  in  mt 
chsniber,  in  Ihe  furenoon.  I  was  sensible  cJ' 
an  improvement. 

But.  alas  1  I  had  filed  my  studies  io  a 
wrong  place,  London  and  I  could  nev»r 
agree  fur  henllh.  My  lungs  (as  I  suppose) 
were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphureous  ait 
of  that  city;  so  that  I  soon  liegan  to  droitp, 
and  in  less  than  two  months'  time  I  wk 
fain  to  leave  both  my  studies  nnd  the  city 
nnd  return  into  tho  country  to  preserve  lift 
niid  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither.  ,  . 
[Having  reoivered,  and  gone  back  to  Lon 
don.l  1  was  very  kindly  receive<)  by  m.f 
master,  who  hail  conceived  eo^flod  an  opin- 
ion of  me  that  tny  converxntion  (1  riuDil) 
was  acceptable  t<i  him ;  and  he  seemed  hesn- 
ily  glnd  of  my  recovery  and  return  :  an 
our  old  method  of  studv  we  fell  again,  I  rail- 
ing to  him,  and  he  eiplnining  to  me  or  —" 
sion  required-  .  .  . 

Some  little  time  before  T  went  to  Ayl"" 
bnry  p^i^>'>n  I  wns  requireil  by  my  qiiomlir 
master,  Milton,  to  take  a  hoa»e  for  him  i 
Ihe  nci^dibuurhood  where   I  dwelt,  I  list  I 
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mi^ht  get  out  of  the  city,  for  the  safety  of 
himnelf  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then 
growing  hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box 
lor  him  in  Giles  Chaifont,  a  mile  from  me, 
of  which  I  gave  him  notice,  and  intended  to 
have  waited  on  him,  and  see  him  well  settled 
in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprison- 
ment. 

But  now,  being  released,  and  returned 
borne,  I  soon  made  a  visit  to  him,  to  wel- 
come him  into  the  country. 

After  some  common  discourse  had  passed 
between  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of 
his,  which,  being  brought,  he  delivered  to 
ine,  bidding  me  to  take  it  home  with  me, 
and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had 
so  done,  return  it  to  him  with  my  judgment 
thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to 
read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem 
which  he  entitled  **  Paradise  Lost.'*  After 
I  had,  with  the  utmost  attention,  read  it 
Uirongh,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and 
returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  favour  he  h{id  done  me  in 
communicating  it  to  me.  lie  asked  me  how 
I  like<i  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  it,  which 
I  modestly  but  freely  told  liim  ;  and  after 
some  further  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasantly 
said  to  him,  *^  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of 
Pamdi»e  Lost ;  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  Found?"  lie  made  me  no  answer, 
but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse;  then  broke 
oGf  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another 
MubjecL 

After  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city 
well  cleansed,  and  become  safely  habitable 
again,  he  returned  thither;  and  when,  after- 
wards, I  went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which 
I  seldom  failed  of  doing,  whenever  my  occa- 
sions drew  me  to  Ltmdon),  he  showed  me  his 
secmd  poem,  called  '*  Paradise  Regained," 
and,  in  a  pletisant  tone,  said  to  mo,  **This  is 
owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  at 
CbaHont :  which  before  I  had  not  thought  of." 

£Uwood's  History  of  his  Life, 
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bom  1G41,  Prel)endary  of  St.  Paul's,  16S1, 
Master  of  the  Temple,  1684,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  1691,  died  1707,  was  the  author 
of  more  than  sixty  publications,  chiefly 
books  and  pamphlets  against  Romanism, 
theological  and  political  tracts,  and  single 
sermons.  We  notice:  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our 
Union  with  Him,  Lond.,  1674,  8vo ;  The 
Ca^e  of  Resistance  tf)  the  Supreme  Powers, 
1CH4,  8vo;  Practical  Disc^mrses  concerning 
Death,  Lond.,  1689,  8vo,  19th  edit,  1723, 
8vo  i  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 


Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Lond.,  1690,  1G91,  1694,  4to;  Pra<?- 
tical  Discourse  concerning  a  Future  Judg- 
ment, Lond.,  1692,  8vo,  5th  edit.,  1699, 8vo, 
etc. ;  Scripture  Proofs  of  our  Saviour's  Di- 
vinity, 1706,  8vo.  A  collection  of  his  Ser- 
mons edited  by  Mr.  White  was  published 
1700,  8vo,  3d  edit.,  1719,  8vo,  voL  ii.,  1719, 
8vo,  new  edit,  of  both  vols.,  1755,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

"  lie  was  a  olear,  a  polite,  and  a  strong  writer, 
.  .  .  but  he  WHS  apt  to  assume  too  muoh  to  biin« 
self,  and  to  treat  ois  adversaries  with  contempt: 
this  created  biin  many  enemies,  and  made  him 
pass  for  an  indolent,  haughty  man."-— >Bisaop  Bub- 
net:  Own  Timen,  edit.  1833.  ir.  388. 

**  On  moral  subjects  his  arguments  are  generally 
strong,  exceeding  proper  for  conviction.  He  is 
plain  and  manly,  great  and  animated.  His  repre- 
sentations are  exceeding  awful ;  therefore  his 
M)enth'  and  'Judgment'  are  his  best  books.  His 
book  on  *  Providence'  is  by  many  thought  to  b« 
the  best  on  that  subject." — Dr.  Doddridge. 

Life  not  too  Short. 

Such  a  hmg  life  [as  that  of  the  antedilu 
vians]  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  What  the  state  of  the 
world  Wius  before  the  flood,  in  what  manner 
they  lived,  and  how  thev  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no 
account  of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  as  we  find  it,  I  dare  undertake  to  con- 
vince those  men  who  are  most  apt  to  com- 
plain of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind 
to  have  it  much  longer:  for,  Ist,  The  world 
is  at  present  very  unequally  divided ;  some 
have  a  largo  share  and  portion  of  it,  others 
have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn  by 
very  hard  lal>our,  or  extort  from  other  mon*8 
charity  by  their  restless  importunities,  or 
gain  by  more  ungodly  arts.  Now,  though 
the  rich  and  prosperous,  who  have  the  world 
at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and  pleasure, 
would  1)0  very  well  contented  to  spend  some 
hundred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should 
think  fifty  or  threescore  years  abundantly 
enough  for  slaves  and  beggars;  enough  to 
spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a  jail  and  a 
prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  not 
to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does. 
So  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have 
great  reason  to  bo  contented  with  the  short* 
ness  of  life,  because.they  have  no  temptation 
to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  re- 
quires a  more  quick  succession.  The  world 
is  pretty  well  peopled,  and  is  divided  amongst 
its  present  inhabitants;  and  but  very  few, 
in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  divisitm.  Now, 
let  us  but  suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who 
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lived  an  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
were  alive  still,  and  possessed  their  old  es- 
tates and  honours,  what  had  become  of  this 
present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now 
taken  their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show 
and  bustle  in  the  world  as  they  did?  And 
if  you  look  back  three,  or  four,  or  five  hun- 
dred years,  the  case  is  still  so  much  the 
worse ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled ; 
and  where  there  is  one  miserable  man  now, 
there  must  have  been  five  hundred ;  or  the 
world  must  have  been  common,  and  all  men 
reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which,  I  believe, 
the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This 
would  utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs, 
were  their  hopes  of  succession  three  or  four 
hundred  yearn  off,  who,  as  short  as  life  is 
now,  think  their  fathers  make  very  little 
haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil 
their  trade  of  spending  their  estiitcs  before 
they  have  them,  and  make  them  live  a  dull 
sober  life,  whether  they  would  or  no ;  and 
such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don't  think  worth 
having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least  they 
will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers* 
lives  an  argument  against  providence ;  and 
yet  such  kind  of  sparks  as  these  are  com- 
monly the  wits  that  set  up  for  atheism,  and, 
when  it  is  put  into  their  ncads,  quarrel  with 
everything  which  they  fondly  conceive  will 
weaken  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness 
of  life :  woich  they  have  little  reason  to  do, 
when  they  so  often  outlive  their  estates. 

3dly,  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so 
bad,  that  good  men  scarce  know  how  to 
spend  fifky  or  threescore  years  in  it;  but 
consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be  were 
the  life  of  men  extended  to  six,  seven,  or 
eight  hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect 
of  the  other  world  as  forty  or  fifty  years 
cannot  restrain  men  from  the  greatest  vil- 
lanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they  could  as 
reasonably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off?  If  men  make  such  im- 
provements in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  what  would  they  do  in  hundreds? 
And  what  a  blessed  place  then  would  this 
world  be  to  live  in !  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out 
to  so  great  a  length,  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind grew  so  insufferable  that  it  repented 
Qod  he  had  made  man ;  and  ho  resolved 
to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  prob- 
able account  that  can  be  given  how  they 
came  to  grow  so  universally  wicked,  is  the 
long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such  wicked 
men,  who  by  aegrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous 
family  left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to 
destroy  them  all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous 


family  as  the  seed  and  future  hopes  of  the 
new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself 
and  promised  to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the 
world  again  by  such  an  universal  destruc- 
tion, till  the  last  and  final  judgment,  it  was 
necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the  lives  of 
men,  which  was  the  most  effectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove 
bad  examples  out  of  the  world,  which  would 
hinder  the  spreading  of  the  infection,  and 
people  and  reform  the  world  again  by  new 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue.  For  when 
there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
there  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great 
and  brave  examples,  which  give  a  new  and 
better  spirit  to  tne  world. 

On  our  Ionoranci  or  the  Timb  or 

Deatu. 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall 
briefly  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God  in  concealing  from  as  the  time  of 
our  death.  This  we  are  very  apt  to  com- 
plain of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  uncertain, 
that  we  know  not  to-day  but  what  we  may 
die  to-morrow  ;  and  we  would  be  migh^ 
glad  to  meet  with  any  one  who  would  cer- 
tainly inform  us  in  this  matter,  how  long 
we  are  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a  littU 
better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  1st,  Though  I  presume  many  of  yon 
would  1)0  glad  to  know  that  you  shall  cer- 
tainly live  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  yean 
longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  comfort  to  know 
that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  which  may 
be  your  case  for  ought  you  know  ;  and  this, 
I  believe,  you  are  not  very  desirous  to  knoir ; 
for  how  would  this  chill  your  blood  and 
spirits  1  IIow  would  it  overcast  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  comforts  of  life  I  You  would  spend 
your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of 
death,  while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men  who  must  die  young  certainly 
know  it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and 
improvements  of  half  mankind,  which  would 
half  destroy  the  world,  or  be  an  insupport- 
able mischief  to  human  societies  :  for  what 
man  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five-and-twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later, 
would  trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or 
gainful  arts,  or  concern  himself  any  mors 
with  this  world  than  just  to  live  so  long  ia 
it?  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  serviceof 
such  men  in  the  world !  AVhat  great  things 
do  they  many  time?  do  I  and  what  great  iut- 
provements  do  they  make!  IIow  plea^MUit 
and  diverting  is  their  conversation  while  it 
is  innocent !  IIow  do  they  enjoy  themselves, 
and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  grayer  age! 
How  thin  would  our  schools,  oar  shops,  our 
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and  all  plncpii  of  educntion,  be 
did  thej  know  Iiow  little  time  many  of  tliuiii 
were  to  live  in  the  world  1  For  would  euch 
tnen  concern  theraselves  to  learn  the  arts  of 
bving,  who  must  die  as  toon  na  Ihe;  liavo 
learnt  tfaem  ?  Would  any  fatber  be  at  a  j;''^»^ 
Qxpensa  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
■ni^ht  die  with  n  little  Latin  and  Greek, 
lo^c  nod  philnsoph;?  No:  half  the  world 
inuBt  be  divided  into  clointera  and  nunneries, 
and  nuraerien,  for  the  grave. 

Well,  jou'll  saj,  auppose  that;  and  is  not 
this  on  advantnge  above  all  the  inconveoi' 
enoei  vou  can  think  of,  to  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  BO  many  thousands  who  are  nnw 
eternallj  ruined  by  youthful  luats  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety 
imd  devotion,  and  innke  the  next  world  tliuir 
only  care,  if  they  knew  how  little  while 
thoV  were  lo  live  here? 

Right:  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way 
to  correct  the  heat  and  eztravagitnues  of 
youth,  and  so  it  would  tie  to  sTiow  ihem 
heaven  and  hell ;  but  Ood  does  not  think  fit 
todo  either,  because  itoSere  toomuuh  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial 
of  their  virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  Guil, 
of  their  conquests  and  victory  over  this 
world  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  makes  re- 
ligion a  matter  of  necessity,  nut  of  choice : 
now,  Qod  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to 
heaven  ;  the  gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial 
and  disoipline  of  ingenuous  spirits  \  and  if 
the  certain  hopes  and  feam  of  another  world, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  our  living  here,  will 
not  conquer  these  flattering  lemptutionn, 
and  make  men  aeriouitly  religious,  ns  those 
who  must  certainly  die,  and  go  into  amither 
world,  and  they  know  not  howBUon.  God  will 
not  try  whether  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  Ibeir  death  will  make  them  religious. 
That  they  ma^  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  IS  reiison  enough  to  engajce 
voun;;  men  to  expect  death,  and  prepare  for 
It;  if  they  will  venture,  they  must  take 
their  ch.ince,  and  not  say  they  had  no  warn- 
ing of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  mjs- 
earry  by  their  wilful  delays. 

And  Besides  (his,  God  expects  our  youth- 
ful service  and  obiedience,  though  we  were 
to  live  on  till  old  age:  that  we  way  die 
j'oung  is  not  the  proper,  much  less  the 
only.  rea*oa  why  we  should  remember  our 
Creator  in  the  dnys  of  our  youth,  but  lie- 
ttaune  Ood  has  a  right  to  our  youthful 
■  trongth  and  vigour;  and  if  this  will  not 
oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not 
txpect  that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view, 
to  fright  and  terrify  us :  as  if  the  only  de- 
aigo  God  had  in  requiring  our  oliedicnee 
^ras,  not  that  we  lire  like  reasonable  crea- 
tures, to  the  glory  of  their  .Maker  and  Ka- 
deemer,  bat  Ibitt  we  might  repeat  of  our 


sins  time  enough  to  escape  hell.  God  is  so 
mcreiful  as  to  accept  of  returning  priMJlgals, 
but  does  not  think  Et  to  encourage  us  in  sin, 
by  giving  us  notice  when  we  shjill  die,  and 
when  it  IS  time  to  think  uf  repentance. 

2dlv,  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to  know 
that  you  should  live  till  old  age,  yet  con- 
sider a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then  tell 
me  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wisa 
and  fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this? 

I  observed  to  you  before  what  danger 
there  is  in  flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopea 
of  long  life  ;  that  it  is  apt  to  make  us  too 
fond  of  this  world  when  we  expect  to  live  so 
long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  tbe  hopes  and 
feamof  the  next  world,  by  removing  it  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encourages 
men  to  live  in  sin,  because  (hey  have  tima 
enough  before  them  to  indulge  their  lusts, 
and  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  make  tbeir 
peace  with  God  before  they  die  :  and  if  the 
uncertain  hope  of  this  undoes  so  many  men, 
what  would  the  certiun  kmiwledge  of^it  do  T 
Those  who  are  too  wine  and  considerate  to 
be  imposed  on  by  such  uncertain  hopes, 
might  be  conquered  by  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  a  long  iife. 
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the  most  illustrious  of  niitonil  nhiiosophei 
born  l(t4'2,  died  1727.  in  aildition  to  h 
works  upon  mathematics,  philo^iophy,  ohra 
nology,  etc.,  was  the  author  of  Olisf '" 


Biblical  ti 

In  a  review  of  the  charaoteri«tics  and 
achievements  of  the  great  minds  which  ruled 
the  ropuhiio  of  letters  and  the  domain  of 
saieneo  in  the  tatter  days  of  Charles  11.,  an 
eloquent  historian  remarks; 
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I  far  the  aultivntiDQ  af  ■cienoe  nurcljr 
tkl;  but  in  no  other  miod  hnre  tha  Je- 
c  ruull;  »nd  tha  inductiva  faoulty  oo- 
mflh  lupreioe  eioellence  nnd  perfeat 
Parhapi  Id  na  iLge  of  Scati'ti  ftod 
Bvro   hii  inttllect  might  hnrE   ran    to 
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ti.>  1  1.-  h  f  u:  ol.  Au  \  h.*  mi:-,  i  rea.*!ei  with  ua-  iho  in:«'rprt»t«?r!«  of  dreams,  put  for  ih'?  per- 

r:i  :-.c-..u  i:.-.-  *y.:i'.  .•:  :a«.  a<v.     In  :lv  t-af  4^.,,,^,  ^,(  tinj,  anj  queen«.     But   in   ^a.■IvJ 
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tu  \i*.. .  ''■"■•..  :■-■■  •*»  ii  •■  \r::  I  -:■:  -a- i  '  l  oiii-  ^'■•-•rv  :  th::  :.:  .->n  :  r  ir.e  r»-kj_v  .-r"  tli-  .-•iinin-'n 

t.-ii-.  :.'»"■.  lai » A,; i--.  A"  -j:  :..*.*- •uvz:.:-::i  i-.o:..-?.  o  r.*.i-.T»?»i  ^  rh-?  i^ir.j"*  wl:"':  the 

fc           ,    :      .     ■    ...                                          •  vT  :;r  t:>r.-j:.*  ar  l  ru.-r*-:   i.-ir  i-   .   *»  of 

•.I  -:.  w.  en  :r.-?  an  i*  ^.i-.r:^'.-.  .iz  .'  ''.-r  i.'if 

I -.1  .•  Tf* J  :*  -.•:'  N .■  w : .. n " *   i •  \:; r :  exiia I •  -  •  ■  r /.    sr ■: :r. .    Ar. i     k -.».-:■: je    w :.  r-.- w '. ::i 

I  »     .■■a:!    wvr»i- :     ""I    dni,"     :•»*     rv.::Ari*.  ■-•■i.Li-.T^ ;  'iir*n-;"*s  I'.-r  ■.•  .s:"ar:*.T  ..»:"  c  -i  ;  '   -n, 

■■  :u  ■.-».»   sar"!*   I'l.irk't  ■.»:"  :ne   a=2 :.!■.■:•:.:::■.■  0:"  '*'■  i    '-p   «:?'?•  r.    ".  :r..in^>tf.    a.'^-i    i^i:- .-^.r.-.f ; 

•-i:  B.  ..e  :.'i  I'j  VI  .if!v  I  r«.  ."i!'..'  :  >:  .-v  wl.  i:-  itri-.ni"^.  -ci  '..-jj.  ..>r  *»:::  .r:^  •  :   •^•?  «-.:n. 
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permanent  heads  of  rivers  politic;  moun- 
tains and  islands,  for  the  cities  of  the  earth 
and  sea  politic,  with  the  territories  and 
dominions  helonginj^  to  those  cities;  dens 
and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of 
cities;  the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and 
rocks,  for  the  shutting  of  idols  in  their  tem- 

Cles ;  houses  and  ships,  for  families,  assem- 
lien,  and  towns  in  the  earth  and  sea  politic; 
and  a  navy  of  ships  of  war,  for  an  army  of 
that  kingdom  that  is  signifie<i  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for 
the  people  of  several  regions  and  conuitiuns; 
and  particularly  trees,  herbs,  and  land  ani- 
mals, for  the  people  of  the  earth  politic; 
flags,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
waters  politic;  birds  and  insects,  for  those  of 
the  politic  heaven  and  earth  ;  a  forest,  for  a 
kingdom;  and  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate 
and  thin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  proph- 
ecy, consists  of  many  kingdoms,  they  are 
represented  by  as  many  parts  of  the  world 
natural,  as  the  noblest  by  the  celestial  frame, 
and  then  the  moon  and  clouds  are  put  for 
the  common  people ;  the  less  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  rivers,  and  by  the  animals  or 
Tegetables,  or  buildings  therein ;  and  then 
the  greater  and  more  powerful  animals  and 
taller  trees,  are  put  for  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles.  And  because  the  whole  kingdom  is 
the  body  politic  of  the  king,  therefore  the 
■un,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  a  bird,  or  a  man, 
whereby  the  king  is  represented,  is  put  in  a 
large  signification  for  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  several  animals,  as  a  lii»n,  a  bear,  a 
leopanl,  a  goat,  according  to  their  qualities, 
are  put  for  several  kingdoms  and  bodies 
politic ;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts,  for  slaugh- 
tering and  conquering  of  kingdoms;  and 
friendship  between  beasts,  for  peace  lietween 
kingdoms.  Yet  sometimes  vegetables  and 
animals  are,  bv  certain  epithets  or  circum- 
•tances,  extended  to  other  significations ;  as 
a  tree,  when  called  the  **  tree  of  life*'  or 
''of  knowledge** ;  and  a  beast,  when  called 
'*  the  old  serpent,*'  or  worshipped. 


^VILLIAM   PENN, 

the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  illus- 
trious for  wisdom  and  virtue,  bom  1644, 
died  1718,  was  the  author  of  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,  a  Discourse  shewing  the  Nature  and 
Discipline  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Christ, 
Lond.,  1069,  l2mo;  Brief  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  Lond.,  1694,  12mo,  etc.;  Fruits 
of  a  Father's  Love:  being  the  Advice  of 
William  Penn  to  his  Children,  Lond.,  1726, 
12mo,  and  of  other  works.    See  the  Select 


Works  of  Willijim  Penn,  with  a  Journal  of 
his  Life,  Lond.,  1771,  fol..  large  pa|:>er;  2d 
ed.,  Lond.,  1782, 5  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.,  1825,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

**  It  shoald  be  sufficient  for  the  glory  of  William 
Penn  that  he  stands  upon  reoonl  as  the  most  hu- 
mane, the  most  modemte,  and  the  most  pacific  of 
all  rulers." — Lord  jEPrRsr:  Contrib,  to  Edin, 
Rev.,  1853.849. 

"To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction,  des- 
tined to  brighten  as  men  aJvanoo  in  virtue,  of  first 
in  human  history  establishing  the  Lnu>  »f  Lnve  as 
a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  intercourse  of  nations."^ 
Charles  Summer  :  7'A«  Tme  Grandeur  of  y'liiont : 
Oration*  and  Speech**,  1850,  i.  114. 

Tub  Pride  of  Noble  Birtu. 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  their 
persons  is  too  visible  and  troublesome,  espe* 
cially  if  tbey  have  any  pretence  either  to 
blood  or  beauty ;  the  one  has  raised  many 
quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other  among 
women,  and  men  too  often,  for  their  sakes, 
and  at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first: 
what  a  pother  has  this  noble  blood  made  in 
the  world,  antiquity  of  name  or  family, 
whose  father  or  mother,  ^reut-grand father 
or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended 
or  allied?  what  stock  or  what  clan  they 
came  of?  what  coat  of  arms  they  have? 
which  had,  of  right,  the  precedence?  But, 
methinks,  nothing  of  man*s  folly  has  less 
show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  any 
one  descended,  that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since 
'tis  his  own  virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vicii 
depress  him?  An  ancestor's  character  is 
no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions,  but  an  ag- 
gravation of  his  degeneracy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather : 
to  be  sure  not  in  God's  account ;  nor  should 
it  be  in  man's.  Nolx)dy  would  endure  in- 
juries the  easier,  or  reject  favours  the  more, 
for  coming  bv  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill 
descended.  I  confess  it  were  greater  honoaf 
to  have  had  no  blots,  and  with  an  hereditary 
estate  to  have  had  a  lineal  descent  of  worth : 
but  that  was  never  found;  no,  not  in  the 
most  blessed  of  families  upon  earth ;  I  mean 
Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or 
heart  with  truth :  those  qualities  come  from 
a  higher  cause.  'Tis  vanity,  then,  and  most 
condemnable  pride,  for  a  man  of  bulk  and 
character  to  despise  another  of  less  size  in 
the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want 
of  them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the 
merit,  where  the  former  hns  only  tlie  effects 
of  it  in  an  ancestor:  and  though  the  one  he 
great  by  means  of  a  forefather,  the  other  is 
so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray,  which 
is  the  bravest  man  of  the  two  ? 
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•"O."  «;iy>  iho  jM?r*oii  proiiil  v^f  Mtvul,  "it 
^iv>  uevor  a  jI'ikI  world  mmvV  wo  have  liatl 
y  uiaiiy  ui*>iurc  ;:ont!f:iu'ii !"  lUit  what 
(iitou.vk  o'.iitTa  li.ivo  ^Lli^l  '.>!*  th.i!  m.in's  a ikv si- 
tor.  \%!ii*ii  hv  ^:ar^-U  Dr«;  up  in:o  the  know  I- 
«>i^e  \}:  tho  world*  For  he.  iini  all  iiu-n 
iiiii  ix:v.\'i  i'<.  ay.  uiu  all  >:a:r^  aui  kin.;- 
U-.KUi  ;\.K>.  '::i\\'  hx.i  :lioir  up>:arts.  ih.n  i«. 
th--' r  ^■.•^-".'  ni"^-*.  Thi*  i*  like  U-in^  the 
'trurf  i'nurv';.  leva  use  o'li.  r:«:  '  evau*^  ^••••'i  : 
?*.»r  f^'ni  L'-'i  to  Iv  u.»l»ie  ^y  U'in:;  «.«'i.  and 
uo:  *'y  i.r*:!:4  vircu>as.  No  >u.*ii  :t:a::-.T:  i: 
uiii":  ':v  .i^e  lu  v:r:ue.  or  el>e  v.rcue  U-f.'r** 
.i.i'.':  f'.v  :h:?-w>f.  a  1:1  J  u  >;t'.'u'.d  l>e  uo'v'.e 
by  :;i.Mi'*  ■.•:*  [i\  i-r».'<i'.V'.-v*«.T,  ji:i  i  yes  :i'e 
i-r».'.l'.'iuy*»-.r  lev*  iiobl:f  i:»::iii  he.  :.-^.'vau*e  h-:: 
w:i.>  *.i..r  .i..^j  :»:r:  wb';'!  L"  a  uira-iox  chit: 
w  ii  vj:/."ir  all  :heir  b'.*r:i".  i-y  ^o  ewiji;::. 
Scrari^v'  tii.i;  :h-.'y  sh-.-ul-i  "oe  uiow  r:«:' le 
th.i!i  :.>.*: 7  a.'!  .tfs "■.'.-.  "ii.i:  ^■■:  their  n-.'". i.i'.v 
'■'.■r  •.::-.-:ii'      Uit  :t"  ';:.»  'je  li'-i^ur*!.  a*  i:  is 

iiKi-:  ^i. :  ::  "■;•"  ii..-*  vi-i-.'ii.':  md  :ii..»i*H  ..inly  :ir».» 
c.-i;-  '.li  -. .'  li.s  "L.TiOiir  -.ij.-i:  ir»'  aiira'-i.-r?  .I' 
fii-s  '. 'ri'i»; :  '.'ii:  p»?'.E  rn.iy  'j'-ar  .:::'•  rj:i:ijt:  :'-.""iii 
ills  -jiivi.  -a'.  :h.i:  '.^  ;i!!.  If  vi.-ru-.*,  t.-it-n. 
j:»  ■  ♦:  !•«.•  i  I . !  1  •  y .  w.i : o ii  i  1  i.-a  r  i  1  eii «*  t ii ■•  1 11  m; i  nt  v^ 
:<^r»;v*,  Mitiii  :'ri;ui;:'-^  ;ir».*  no  i'>n^'.»p  :ru  y 
Tnji.'.if  :naM  'ii-ij.  ar».*  vir'-ijoiis.  Am'I  if  v  r^-ie 
i»>  no:  jy  j.i«\i,  liuc  ■•>'  :iit«  iii.iiiriL-UtHjfj* 
iji*  tii«:  i«."^vi»i.iuiirs,  it  :oiiij\>.  "'inmd  i»  !.'x- 
ciuiied ,  -.-isu  n*  -i  "v-  iiid  )ar  ••  r'ao.  anil  ■!•■ 
MLkfl  ".iKir  'Vikii'»d  "Ml*  >sit;  >iii.il[d  :)t»  .il[i.i\V'j'i 
tile  V-Jiviic  n  ■ij*'  •iciii  r  :  '.^iiiiii  wer^  v.'  -.cine 
und    >>.'Utid   riiKiiiirv   inr  'v.titL  >jl'   aziri-niicv, 

and   :n.lii'-   ■■  ■P'"'l».'     !?<■■■>.'*. 

Nu :   !"t  "i.'.Kti  :iiid  .Miue  Z'^  ••>'.:»r:In'r  :  'ju: 

pany,  V.r  :iii-;.  ir».-  'n::ir"»t  jt"  -cm.  *  V  »  rtui'* 
iMjsitt.'l  ■■■*  'j'-d  'i.iii^vi!'. 'ii.i;  iO>£  icn-.W'i  i.-w 
Cii  iiiLii.irM'iti  -Mill '■<  'vjrii  xu  "umu  iii>i  ''i-c 
ii.Lri'i.  lit:  :ii-ijiU'P  "iti."<  M..r  ii>. !!;•■•>  "•/  i»- 
■"^.'♦fiir  .  "I'lj" -i'l'-'S  iv  "••.i;«!^i  "V'lnr  '■».•!  Ill"  Vv-r*-. 
•  mi  if*:.  ilf  ~»*Uif fi|.n:-l''*  ii.-t  'i'*:'  "f i;llti.■■lU^- 
rl•;>e  -.-l"   i(iy    iiii/i   *ii;ti     •.•■i»'-^   ill*  ri^ii:».«,iis- 

'i»-r'S'.  ■.inl-.'l  ii:*»  IIIV  llii'«^J! ■>.■ 'U?  :iiaU  '.VV  *.lJf 
ri^ilC'-'.oj'-llr.s^    ,1    .,,*    lU'.'j^Cuf. 

.V.J     '.'■■•  J  J.      Vy     '_'.'.  J ICU, 

in-iii-'Cr"".  i.-s  ■■•■ijrH<;  (■  ![..,  itf.d  -iriiC  :i"t  ■  i" 
4c/i'ii'il    ■•>! 'rr'ti^iicp^.     '»ll  '■■P  ■  .Sai'i  |mv.   111.;  'n 

wVt.i'l  I'lt' ■>!*.  And  '{  ■■■"U  i^ii!-^**  ■-■'•iP 
.■•»■!  l-:i';H  li'-;  "u  4rrv.  -tii-i^^c 'vins  'n-  ;'••  wi- 
••»i^-   II;-;     "r;*»:nt     i   "-.iir    fii.-cri-p.  .1     ui'ij. 

jf  {'  ^'Jiird'.anjs,  r  •mj-tr  'Utt  =  iv..  "u*; 
."^ii.irj,**      i    V  -ii.      M'M  .    M'.t.'Mvr     ••r:i-i'v    •••ir 

-I'M*  >.      *li.  '\i»:  l^.iiC  "I  'ii*:   L-.r-i.    u!-!    i   '^*.  —  r. 

ml     i-.'Ji.li  ."^     !!»i '.>!■■  i«,"M.     -^Llt  .1      i.-    '  •  '1     "rill 

■■■.■.-. I  i^^'- .ii"  ■.fji'*  "vi.n.i.  -nii  'ii.ic  "i.i.  ii.tii'.- 
V-  -jP     Jiii.i'Uti'.'Ila    VieosiLliC    -Uld   d«.>i:*:i.. J.'    '.u 


And  boin:;  married,  be  tender,  a  flection  ate, 
uatieiit.  and  meek.  Lire  in  the  fear  i>f  the 
L.>ni.  and  he  will  ble»  yoa  and  vi-^ur  of- 
sj.riii^.  Be  *ure  to  live  within  compass: 
U>rr.>w  noT.  neither  be  t«eho!den  10  any. 
Kuin  not  vour«eIre«  br  Iundnes5  to  ofher* ; 
f  ^r  iha:  exceed*  the  due  l-jiind*  '.-if  friend- 
ship. r.-.'i:her  wiil  a  true  friend  exj.^ci  iL 
Snial;  uiat:er>«  I  ho^i  not. 

L».':  y  ur  :rd^*try  and  rar*:ni/nT  co  no 
fur: her  :bar:  f  r  a  *uffi.Mrf»ney'  f-'-r  1  :"e.  ar.  1  :o 
:j.ike  a  ir'.vi^L  n  f «  r  r-.-ur  ciiiiinrn.  arid  :ha; 
i::  ri*-.-d-rkL.'.  r.  ::"  the  L  ri  ji^t-*  y:u  any. 
I  .'hirj*?  y.:;i  iie.:-  :::e  p*>-r  ani  n«eiiy :  lei 
:he  L.  pi  r.  UTO  a  V  I'jr.:a.rT  ^iiar*?  of  t-:  up  in- 
c '•«-.•  :". p  ■!:•*  ^'.d  ■  I  :he  C'-^.t.  '•-■:ri  in  ocr 
S'.v.-.-'y  a"jd  .'iT.-^r^  :  for  we  arv  al.  bi*  erea- 
I'lT*:^  :  rym-  ui\^-c\:\z  tiia:  :a»i  lii^z  civelh  10 
::ie  vt.«:r  ie"-!-':!  :i.*  :he  L  r-i. 

K'!-.  ^v  ■*■•;.  v.iir  i  T.rrm  n^.  ar;«i  Toar-ut- 
^T'-ril-i  rii  ly  ■  •?  '.'•-•crep  r"-.r'i.:i:e'i.  L  ve  cit 
•II  ■r.'^y  n.r  *li-*  w  pM  :  a.-**  riirin  tin  y.  ar.-i 
r.-ev  wii:  serve  v-;ii  :  v-u-  if  t  -.i  i-.'^-.-  :;.-*ai 
'.'.Ml    'ii.^rve    ''lem.    'vTiii.'b   wul    i^- ■•«»«•    T.>ur 

Sl.i  '•■.:*  .1."*  'f^^ii   :l>     ^tiU'l  riw   LoPl. 

P:'y  :!!•'  ■i:>:r»?«»?^i.  and  h^Id  vn:  a  h.ind'-f 
"■ii';;i  :ij  "ii'Mii  :  ir  may  w  y:«ir  "V.l-^.  an-:  u 
y.'ii  •iivi-i  -1  .'liitT*  'ii)ii  •*■:!.  ni'?ce  ?•■•  "oa 
i^iiri.  Bo  :iiiiii-ji«?  and  :i»-n'.i.*  '.n  yr-iir  v.">  o- 
vi;r4uti'  n  -.  .-i  [*rJv  ^■■pi'».  I  ■.•iiiir-^?  y  mi.  •■■jt 
ilvvi;.s  :»vrt'.iienc  wiien  you  *i«';ii5.  H -tirn* 
.Mir,  leiure  y  u  aE^'MiiDC  "o  in  >  we  p.  and  'aieo 
<f('i.'ak!:i;^  a»  f  yua  wjuid  persuade.  3«.c  iair 
•jij-ie. 

ATn.iur  n«ine.  neiciier  r»*v»'Oi«»  "he  .iJr»3n» 
"ii.ir  -IP*;  i'ii»»  'o  V  HI  :  'jut  :VjP'^tv»*.  in-i  v-^a 
-fiinA    le  f"«irv;iv.Mi   /iviiur  ll'-'av^-nlr  F.iiber. 

'•i  ii.iicn^  ''r?«'n«i"i.  ^t^nsid'T  ^vru  nr*jt  -.  and 
wiK-M  vMi  iiT-  i.^r«i,  e  "rue.  ri.ir  'TTir^r!n:£*'y 
r^T-ip'-..  'li.r  i"-i*:prini:  :n  .itfl:t:iii-n,  for  :iias 
'.K'«"iii''*  :iL>r,  f!i«  ^i«»id  md  ''ir'tii/Mis. 

W  iciji  I'^iiiMst  ■u»l:»»p:  ni.'iriicr  ?Deak  n'*f 
.ut  ;n  t:  :«'r.  iki'  irunk' nnvv*.  it  :uak>^  a 
:ij.ia  %  ■■va>c.  md  "iirowi*  :n.-i>|.iie  intu  de>pep' 

A.<i:d  'liLrt-T'-r*.  r'or  "h-'v  ir^  -hi^v^*  "in 
•f*.^ii:xr:  'i.'.'iV  'ir?i>e  :tj  ■■•^-tli-.  d'.'^i^nin.: 
■m  .irt  •.  'M'-h:  'nvv  ■i»."ip»'-ik  .  "I't'V  ir^  tii-* 
■v..r^c  .1'  .n-ii:iir»'s  :  :.h«-v  i-  '»..  ii:T-.-r.  mi 
l:ii:"i*  ■'■  :r.-:ii  \  inii.  win.  ii  >  \\  ir^.;  f  r  -u 
■.i:-^'.*    Ii- IN.  ■■■"'!  "MeJit  v«»'ir*-d V- * -ini^r  i.n- 

^'•r  ■u-'iV.    IjiI'  'hr  > 'P'.U'Hl*, '.Ji..!!;;*:   -^..-.p.     Mil.', 

■  ■  '■:'«:i.  uid  "'iMi"^!*.  |b>iu-'H'  »*r  r*4V..|.  '\')ti. 
i.^.i.i-^  fn*  ;--f*i.  "Whi.  -ii;iil  iM.de  n  :ny 
'■I    •■••"  I-    '- .'   "V  :<.  'i:  nl    i'.v«'j'     s;«.ii    -Ji  .'  "l-uT 

1. 1  .  iJi'*'.v..-p«..  ■  :lf  rti.il  ^v'i-i.v''ii -ippt^ti:  V. 
■A-rsvdi  r- ^!»"vtjn*ii»*?^'».  wi  -i—;i.-M-rii  -he 
•VMflJ     ii     ;:<    .!•  .i/t  ,    •!!   ■«  ill -■»«   -^  •'«*    '\u^  v-e 

•I. i""^i»i     "i    'in  i-iM I.  ".ut    i'-iiuurvtii   ^heiA 

VM"  :»';ip     .'tr    L-  I'd 

Ni.\£.  fi  .■  i..!'ipfrn.  Si  'enii'*"mio  -n  ail 
'I'-'r^-*.  -w  ■■•■ur  di'.-f,  '"ir  M»at  ■•  Tilir-ii- OT 
I'iK ^ *: uW'jm  :  .:  itH.'[.i{t,  :iay,  i(  mskea.  neo{>i« 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY. 


heallhy.  and  their  generation  sound.  This 
is  eiutunive  of  the  spiritual  odraiita^e  it 
Be  also  plain  in  ^oar  appiirel; 
it  that  luit  wltiuh  reigns  too  inuoh 
iDio:  let  jour  virtues  be  jour  orn:i- 
tnentx,  remembering  lITe  is  more  timn  Tood, 
and  the  body  than  raiment.  Lot  your  Fnr- 
niture  be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride, 
nTarice,  and  luxury.  Keud  my  "  No  Cross, 
No  Crown."  There  is  instruulion.  M;iko 
your  conversation  with  the  most  emlnen 

wisdom  and  pie tj,  and  shun  all  i*iuked 

U  you  hope  for  tlie  blessing  of  God  and  the 
comfort  of  your  father's  living  and  dying 
prayers.  Be  sure  yoo  spenk  no  evil  of  any, 
no,  not  of  the  meanest,  much  less  of  jour 
buperiors,  as  id a^^ist rates,  guardians,  tutors, 
teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodios ;  meddle  not  nith  other 
folk's  matters,  but  when  in  conscience  and 
duty  prexfod ;  for  it  prouures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  mnnnerB,  and  very  uusecmly  to  wise 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the 
Lord,  and  do  as  you  huvo  thorn  for  your  ex- 
fcmples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  iivinj:;  Qod 
he  encouraged  in  your  housen,  and  that 
plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
Uiings,  as  bccniiicth  Qod's  chosen  peiiple  ; 
tnd  as  I  advise  you,  m^  beloved  children, 
do  JOB  counsel  joum,  if  Ood  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command 
them  as  my  posterity,  that  they  love  and 
serve  the  JJord  Qod  with  an  upridit  heart, 
that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

And  aa  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  governmpnl  of  Pennsylvania 
And  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  es|>eciiilly  the 
first.  1  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  Ood 
■  nd  his  holy  angoU,  that  you  ho  lowly,  dili- 
gent, and  tender,  fearing  Ood,  loving  the 
people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  jus- 
Uce  have  ita  impartial  eourae,  and  the  law 
free  passage.  Th-iugh  to  your  Iobs,  protect 
no  man  against  it;  for  you  are  not  alnve 
the  law,  butthe  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lire*  yourselves  you  would  have  the 
K^ple  live,  and  then  yon  have  right  and 
ldne"s  to  punish  the  transgressor.  Keep 
upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you  :  there- 
fore, do  your  duty,  and  he  sure  you  see  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  bear  with  your  own 
eara.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no  in- 
formers for  pain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks, 
fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injus- 
ttoe  :  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Iiord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contri- 
Tance*  of  men,  and  none  shall  b«  able  to 
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1  WI^T     .      I  TO     1^1 
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179-18-1. 


"  A  msD  of  Fmiacat  girtn  and  grest  cndoirinsnti, 
expert  nut  only  in  thu  langnnge  of  tha  leurosd, 
but  alio  well  vened  ia  the  wrilingi  of  the  ancient 
FUben,  and  olbsr  ccclssiiutial  writers,  and  fur- 
niabed  with  s  grrai  uaJeraiiuidioB,  being  aat  onl? 
or  ft  lound  Judgmi^nl,  but  aitu  ■irong  in  argu- 


hot  I  prnfesi 


II,:  //.■•<. 
"  I  Kike  blm  to  be  lo  great  ■  man 
freely,  I  had  rstber  ongsge  ngainx  ■  BUDaren 
Bellarminw,  Hardingi,  and  StnpletODi,  than  with 
one  Bardaj." — >4onB[S  of  fisaiRiOK:  SetonA 
TTnalin  of  lie  LiglH  Wilkin. 

In  his  Apology  Barclay  gives  his  rcnsoni 
against 

TlTt.KS    OF    IIoNODR. 

Wo  affirm  pa-itively,  That  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Christians  cither  to  give  or  receive  thesa 
titles  of  honour,  as  Your  llolineng.  Youi 
Mi^jesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency, 
Ad. 

First,  because  these  titles  are  no  port  of 
that  obedience  which  is  due  to  magistrate! 
or  superiors;  neither  doth  the  giving  of 
them  add  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjeotion 
we  owe  to  them,  which  conBist*  in  obeying 
their  Just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  (itlei 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  Bnd  not  that  in  the  Scrip 
ture  any  auuh  titles  are  used,  either  under  the 

_.  _-"Del ;  but 

to  kings,  prin 

lleoompel 

lOut  any  further  designation,  aave,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  aa,  "  0  King 
Afirippa,"  io. 

Thirdly,  it  Inys  a  neconsity"  upon  Chris- 
tians moat  freijueotly  to  lie;  because  tha 
persona  obtaining    these   titles,    either  by 


serving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as 
some  to  whom  it  is  said,  "  Your  Eioellency," 
having  nothing  of  excellency  in  them;  and 
who  is  called  "Your  Grace,"  appear  to  ba 
an  enemy  to  graoe ;  and  he  who  is  called 
"  Your  llonour,"  is  known  to  be  base  and 
Ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or 
what  patent,  ouj^ht  to  oblige  me  to  make  a 
lie,  ID  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.     I 


l:*2  jr.  DE  R APIS'  SIECR  DE   THOYRAS. 

won-i'.T  wha:  law  of  iiuin  imii  *»"ciirt'  rn-».  in  Thoref-jre  in  a!l  th«?  oi?airei':ition.s  nsed  to 

!w:»   ».l'.'n'^,  \T'y,\\  tl:-.'  J'k:  ju  i::i::».'n:  of  *.io'L  rriiu'vs  in  tlio  0:«i  Tesr;iiiii*nc,  it  i*  niji  lo  be 

ti:iic  wiL   ui^'io    ii::.' *ioo:i:'.:  t" T   ovory  evil  I'mr.'i.  nor  vet  in  ilw  New.     Paul  was  verr 

M'lr'l.        \\\'i    to    li'?    i-*    <•'?!!♦?: h:n^    iih^r»».  civil  :o  A:ir'p|.ia.  j«»c  h*;  jp^*?*  '^ini  no  suoh 

Sur\'!_v.  Oiir'««ti:i:j>»  ^ih.ui'.i  U'  x"<{m'i:  ?il  sh.ic  :i"!f.      N':i:i.»?r  wa**  this  tid»?   u^thi   among 

su'.'-i    laws  :n.iii:rV."*ri_v  L*r"*>iiij:  the  law  of  Chriisiaisi  in  the  primitive  tLme:ft. 
i.l'.hl.  ^^j-'ii.ti  f  I.'  .iiiiijii:^  '.i>«.-m.   ... 

Kourtis'y.    vt-*   ti.i    'iio>o   ti:!-^**   '?f    "  !I  "li- ^ 
D ».*•<»,  '     *•  tlinirri.Mti.'v."      ariil     '"  Kxt'i'Il'.'fiov."' 

Cai-ilit.iN.  st-.  ;  :i:i.i   -i.Jra.-'    '  L  pisnip,"  M.    DE    RAPIN    SIEUR    DE 

;i'.i  ••  W-.TMiip,"   '.iy.''i  >•  til'.'  ■;i.T.:y  .uii  n^  THO^  RAS, 

c!'o    l:'v«'t"s:;i:i:s.    i:  i:*    -x   lu-ist    bla-:  ii-'in-'U'i  ,                  ,-,                 i^                 i.-jt      a-     i    i---*^ 

,.    .       .            L-       -..     ■             .   ..  II  ■          ••  ''•''•n  a:  Lasrn*.*,    rnin«re.    I'^M.  •l:**!   I . --^. 

ii*ui-iia':".>:».       z  >t    it    tuov    um?    "ll'.:ni'*s  .            .           ...                •     -n 

aM«i   *"<.irao'.       'iviiuso   *Liii'<e    t:itn:;'4    ■«i::;fi:  ,-.               •  l'      i       i    .•         .•      r      i       .n.-j 

uy  ■  e  Ml  :i   l'"ti».»  OP  III   a   I5.>iti.'p.  \\*}^s  c  ■lUf  .ii        ..,,                               r         l 

■  ■     I         •              !        .,  t'   th»f  K'*vi:iun«n  m  i".'?^'.  wnrt'»n  iri  rr».*r.-:n 

4»    •■.       .  I  '■•                         ■     .     .  ''V  Mr    K;knni    Ji?    inuvnu*,   fr:in>.af«?«i    mjo 

■    .            ■           X-     >    •                .1        •  'V  N.  I  :ni  a*.  .»l.A..  Lou<i..  1,-t.j — ti,  3  ^'.i*. 

Oii»r  o.>  aiioiiii:P.      >'*x  .  Qi.'W  oiui  rln'v  :n  n.-a  .    .         .-»  i 

1   ■                           ■       I                 *              1  iiiiiij.     Ufli»'r  'MiTion^. 
Si.' II  i;i;ujii  any  'iii'r^  •.:rit?<  '[lari  wr** :  rii-t:si»ii 

a;»-i    r^i'»:iv«.'ii   Sv  ?iit.*  af.iu!»tio'*  aiiil  iipiMiinve  ■•  The  iiiiturNin  Hanin  i.*  T»'mark:i:>Ie  f-.-r  h"..?  Tm- 

«'h:"i^£:aii-*,    w'iO>e    <i|i:o«"*«iiir^     lin-v   pr»'t"!M  imrt^uty   iD>i  :un'i'.iir.       v:tu<<ii:£a   '.ho  e-ilri.  B  :f 

:ii.v  a.-.-:  ai,.l  .x.  ^s-h^^^i  sao;..>^,i^    .i:„l    iw  i:*-^:^  u:^.mily  ;ail«i -ae  Im-x. 'aat  >i  17:52  :- pref. 

.ni.i^  -«       II.  nil?*.!    7  ,  i.      « i^..  T^.  I    .   Ill .. .  j,j,^,|mtj^,n  -ji  tnt«  -wu  •••iiuont*  i»  tan  fame,  tni 

:iiiy  :!..M..ii:-'i|.-y  ^.'.-it  ts-i-i,"  vj  'n..!n  .'    N-jiv.  \^^^^^_    .^^   „^.,-,.«|„„.i«    -iirtun.-nct.    iu    'he    rext- 

:t    :ii-y    tir-itii.n-    -^Mi^ru.    r-yMX'.-i.    n^r    i«i-  iyit-.r'ici."/ iVjiW.  ."rf.iii..  a.^iu*  *i:i..  iv.  Jtu:.  i.  r. 

Tiiitl'.-il    >\w\\    IiiiJiiiiir.    tior   "■r:''s.    'iiv-v    rami*  "  Iluiu«  ^fn^ie  •»!»   Histury  fur  ;iiuirt.  Rapin  i'Vt 

tili:>o  *.n  ".ni'iii  '.'    If  :lii.'V -siv  riii.'V    iiii,  It'C '.Iiimii  'iisirMcti'iu  ;  aud   Jotu   r^tDtii  tlit»ir  •.•thIs." — V  «l- 

pp..v»j  it  .f  rii.'v  .:an  ;  'w;  "riii-i  'n,i  su,:ii  -miul:  r».:i:B:    V.i.'i.i  >A«..-..cv*  ^ecren /'-rLii  m  £../tt4 
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CHARLES  ROLLIN. 


Ihein.  And  Mint  nlie  hml  ix  miml  fo  make  it 
belicvei)  thitt  die  did  ndiiio  ihin^o  from  nn 
eiccssive  tove  lo  her  people,  whloh  she  waa 
W  to  inoro  bj  her  own  iiitore-^. 

Avnrioo  is  another  fniling  which  her  own 
rHends  reproach  her  with.  I  will  not  den; 
thit  Hhe  was  loo  pnraimonioiia,  and  upon 
BUDie  occiuionB  Btuuk  tan  olose  to  the  initxims 
she  had  laid  down,  not  to  be  at  an;  eipence 
but  what  wns  absolutely  neceflnary-  llow- 
CTer,  in  general  I  maintain,  thdit  if  her  oir- 
ciiinatani.'ea  did  not  re<)i]Jre  her  to  be  covet' 
(>u«.  at  leiwt  the;  rci^uircd  that  she  should 
not  part  with  her  money  but  with  great 
oaution.  lioth  in  order  to  preserre  the  affec- 
tion  of   her   people,  and   to   keep   heraelf 


rays  i[ 


inditioa  to  withstand  her  i 


It  is  not  BO  eaxy  to  justify  hor  concerning; 
the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Soots.  Here  it 
must  bo  owned  nhe  ■acrifii.-ed  equity,  justice, 
and  it  ma;  he  her  own  oonecienuc,  to  her 
Hafety.  If  Mnry  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  Hi  there  is  ground  to  believe, 
it  WM  not  Elisabeth's  busineas  to  punish  her 
for  it.  And  truly  it  woa  not  for  that  she 
took  away  her  life ;  but  she  made  use  of  that 
ptvlence  to  detain  her  in  prison,  under  the 
deueitful  colour  of  makini;  her  innocence 
kppcur.  On  this  occasion  her  di.wmulation 
wiia  blameworthy.  This  first  piece  of  in- 
justice drew  her  in  afterwards  to  use  a  world 
of  artful  devices  tii  get  a  pretence  to  ren- 
der Mary's  imprisonment  perpetual.     From 


doubtless  is  Elizabeth's  great  hletnieh,  which 
manifestly  proves  to  what  degree  she  carried 
the  fear  of  losing  a  crown.  The  continued 
fear  and  uneaniness  she  was  under  on  that 
ftuuount  is  what  chnractorisea  her  reign, 
because  it  wn«  the  mainspring  of  almost  all 
ber  acting.  The  beat  thing  that  c]in  be  said 
in  Eliiabelh's  behalf  is,  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  friends  hod  brought  matters 
to  iucb  a  pass,  that  one  of  the  two  queens 
must  perish,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
iveakest  should  fall.  I  don't  believe  any- 
body ever  questioned  her  Ijoing  n  tmo  Prot- 
tatanL  But.  ns  it  was  her  interest  to  be, 
aome  have  taken  occa*ion  to  doubt  whether 
the  leal  she  expressed  for  her  relision  wiw 
the  effect  of  her  persuasion  or  policy.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  she  happeniKl  some- 
times to  prefer  her  temporal  concerns  Iwfure 
those  of  religion.  To  sum  up  in  two  wnrds 
what  may  serve  tn  form  Elisabeth's  char- 
«eter,  I  shall  add,  she  was  a  good  and  illus- 
trions  qneen,  with  many  virtues  and  noble 
qualities  and  few  faults.  Bat  what  ought 
above  all  things  to  make  her  memory  pre- 
cious is,  that  she  caused  the  English  to  enjoy 
ft  stateof  felicity  anknowD  to  their  ancestors. 


under  most  port  of  the  kings,  her  pr(dcce*> 
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Gkneral  RErLtcTto.ia 

npon  what  is  called  Good  Taste,  as  it  nnW 
falls  under  oar  consideration,  that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  reading  of  authors,  and 
composition,  is  a  clear,  lively,  and  distinct 
discerning  of  all  the  beauty,  truth,  and  justr 
ness  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which 
compose  a  discourse.  It  distinguishes  what 
is  conformable  to  eloquence  and  propriety  in 
every  character,  nnd  suitable  in  aifforent  cir- 
cumstances.  And  whilst,  with  a  delicate 
and  exquisite  sagacity,  it  notes  the  granM, 
turns,  manners,  and  expressions  most  likely 
to  please,  it  perccltcs  also  nil  the  defect! 
which  produce  the  contrary  effect,  and  ditf 
tinguishea  precisely  wherein  those  defect* 
consist,  anil  how  far  they  are  remnveii  from 
the  strict  rules  of  art  and  the  real  beautiea 
of  nature. 


genius  than  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  nat- 
ural reason  wrought  up  to  perfection  by 
study.  It  serves  in  composition  to  guiite  and 
direct  the  understanding.  It  makes  use  of 
the  imagination,  but  without  submitting  to 
it.  and  keeps  it  always  in  subjection.  It 
consults  nature  universally,  follows  it  step 
by  step,  and  is  a  faithful  image  of  it  Re- 
served and  sparing  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance and  riches,  it  dispenses  the  beautie* 
and  graces  of  discourse  with  temper  nnd 
wisdom.  It  never  suffers  itself  to  be  dn»- 
iled  with  the  false,  how  glittering  a  figure 
soever  it  may  make.  'Tis  equally  olTended 
with  too  much  and  (oo  little.  It  knows  pr»' 
cisely  where  it  must  stop,  and  outs  off,  with- 
out regret  or  mercy,  whatever  exceeds  the 
beautiful  and  perfect.  'Tis  the  want  of  this 
qnalitT  which  occiislons  the  various  spooiei 
of  bad  style ;  as  bombast,  conceit,  and  witti' 
cisin;  in  which,  as  Quinctilian  says,  th« 
genius  is  void  of  judgment,  and  suffers  itsel' 
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perience  of  after-life  tends  only  to  darken  and  de- 
stroj." — Sir  Walter  Soott. 

*'  Moj>t  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
De  Foe's  history  of  that  ereat  calamity  (the 
Plague), — a  work  in  which  fabulous  incidents  and 
oircumstanoes  are  combined  with  authentic  narra- 
tires  with  an  art  and  verisimilitude  which  no  other 
writer  has  ever  been  able  to  communicate  to  fic- 
tion."— Edin,  Heoiew,  xxiv.  321. 

The  Plaoui  in  London  in  1665. 

The  Plarrae,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few 
houses  only  are  contiguous  where  it  hap- 
pens, can  only  hum  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it 
begins  in  a  single  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  lone 
house,  can  only  burn  that  lone  house  where 
it  begins:  but  if  it  begins  in  a  close-built 
town,  or  city,  and  gets  a-hoad,  there  its  fury 
increases,  it  rages  over  the  whole  place,  and 
consumes  all  it  can  reach.  .  .  . 

It  is  true,  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of 
families  fled  away  at  this  last  Plague,  but 
then  of  them  many  fled  too  late,  and  not  only 
died  in  their  flight,  but  carried  the  distemper 
with  them  into  the  countries  where  they 
went,  and  infected  those  whom  they  went 
among  for  safety ;  which  confounded  the 
thing,  and  made  that  be  a  propagation  of 
the  distemper  which  was  the  best  means  to 
prevent  it;  and  this  too  is  an  evidence  of  it, 
and  brings  me  back  to  what  I  only  hinted  at 
before,  but  must  speak  more  fully  to  here, 
namely,  that  men  went  about  apparently 
well  many  days  after  they  had  the  taint  of 
the  disease  in  their  vitals,  and  afler  their 
spirits  were  so  seized  as  that  they  could 
never  escape  it ;  and  that  all  the  while  they 
did  so  they  were  dangerous  to  others,^ 
say  this  proves  that  so  it  was;  for  such 
people  infected  the  very  towns  they  went 
through  ;  and  it  was  by  that  means  that  al- 
most all  the  great  towns  in  England  had  the 
distemper  among  them,  more  or  less;  and 
always  they  would  tell  you  such  a  Londoner 
or  such  a  Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  mast  not  be  omitted  that,  when  I  speak 
of  those  people  who  were  really  thus  dan- 
gerous, I  suppose  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  own  condition ;  for  if  they  really 
knew  their  circumstances  to  be  such  as  in- 
deed they  were,  they  must  have  been  a  kind 
of  wilful  murderers,  if  they  would  have 
gone  abroad  among  healthy  people,  and  it 
woald  have  verified  indeed  tne  suggestion 
which  I  mentioned  above,  and  wnich  I 
thought  seemed  untrue,  viz.,  that  the  in- 
fected people  were  utterly  careless  as  to  giv- 
ing the  infection  to  others,  and  rather  forward 
to  do  it  than  not;  and  I  believe  it  was  partly 
from  this  very  thing  that  they  raisea  that 
sui^estion,  which  I  hope  was  not  really  true 
in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  sufficient  to 
proTO  a  general,  but  I  could  name  several 


people  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  their 
neighbours  and  families  yet  living  who 
shewed  the  contrary  to  an  extreme.  One 
man,  a  master  of  a  family  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, having  had  the  distemper,  he  thought 
he  had  it  given  him  by  a  poor  workman 
whom  he  employed,  and  whom  he  went  to 
his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that 
he  wanted  to  have  finished,  and  he  had  some 
apprehensions  even  while  he  was  at  the  po.)r 
workman^s  door,  but  did  not  discover  it  fully, 
but  the  next  day  it  discovered  itself,  and  ho 
was  taken  very  ill ;  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  an 
outbuilding  which  he  had  in  his  yard,  and 
where  there  was  a  chamber  over  a  work- 
house, the  man  being  a  brazier ;  here  he  lay, 
and  here  he  died,  and  would  be  tended  by 
none  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  nurse  from 
abroad,  and  would  not  suffer  his  wife,  nor 
children,  nor  servants  to  come  up  into  the 
room,  lest  the^r  should  be  infected,  but  sent 
them  his  blessing  and  prayers  for  them  by 
the  nurse,  who  spoke  it  to  them  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  all  this  for  fear  of  giving  them 
the  distemper,  and  without  which,  he  knew 
as  they  were  kept  up,  they  could  not  have  it 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  tho 
Plague,  as  I  suppose  all  distempers  do,  oper* 
ated  in  a  different  manner  on  different  con* 
stitutions:  some  were  immediately  over- 
whelmed with  it,  and  it  came  to  violent 
fevers,  vomitings,  insufferable  headiiches, 
pains  in  the  baclc.  and  so  up  to  ravings  and 
ragings  with  those  pains ;  others  with  swell* 
ings  and  tumours  m  the  neck  or  groin,  or 
armpits,  which,  till  they  could  be  broke, 
put  them  into  innufferable  agonies  and  tor- 
ment ;  while  others,  as  I  have  observed,  were 
silently  infected,  the  fever  preying  upon 
their  spirits  insensibly,  and  they  seeing  little 
of  it,  till  they  fell  into  swooning,  and  faint- 
ings  and  death,  without  pain. 

A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 
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8vo.  There  were  collective  edition?  of  liis 
AVorks,  Lond.,  1755-1779,  etc.,  25  voU.  8vo, 
and  ISino;  Lond.,  by  John  Nichols,  1801,  19 
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1804),  24  vols.  i8mo;  again,  1808,  19  vols. 
8vo;  New  York,  1812-13,  24  vols.  12ino ; 
Kdin.,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  Life,  1814 
(some  1815),  1250  copies,  19  vols.  8vo,  and 
royal  8vo  ;  2d  ed.,  1250  copies,  19  vols.  8vo ; 
Lond.,  with  Memoir  by  Thomas  Koseoe, 
1841,  also  1848,  1851, 1853,  1858, 1868,  each 
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In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  nnd  expressions.  His 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub'  has  little  rcsemblnnco  to  his  other 
pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of 
mind,  a  copiousness  of  images,  and  vivacity  of 
diction  such  as  he  afterwards  never  possessed  or 
never  exerted.  It  isof  a  mode  so  distinct  nnd  pecu- 
liar that  it  must  be  considered  by  itself;  what  is 
true  of  that  is  not  true  of  anything  else  which  he 
has  written.  .  .  .  ["  What  a  genius  I  had  when 
I  wrote  that  book  !*' — Swift,  in  old  age.]  In  his 
9ther  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  ensy 
language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His 
delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  in  his 
works  no  m«'t»phor,  as  ha^  been  said,  is  not  true; 
but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be  received  rather 
by  necessity  than  choice.  .  .  .  His  style  was  well 
Muiti'd  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtleised 
by  nice  disqui.«<itions,  decorated  by  sparkling  con- 
ceits, elevated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  varie- 
gated by  far-sought  learning.  ...  In  the  poetical 
works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much  upon  which 
the  critic  can  cxercii»ehis  powers.  They  are  often 
humorous,  almost  always  light,  and  have  the 
qualities  which  recommend  such  compositions, — 
easiness  and  gayety.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whiit  their  author  intended.  The  diction  is  cor- 
rect, the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes 
exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a  hard-luboured  ex- 
pre:(si(>n,  or  a  redundant  epithet;  all  his  versos 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  good  style, — they 
consist  of  proper  words  in  proper  places." — Dr. 
JoFfNsoN  :  Life  of  Sioi/tf  in  Cunningham's  ed.  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  1854,  iii. 
PJO,  191,  100:  q.  v.  (Index)  for  the  editor's  illus- 
trntive  Notes.  See  also  Croker's  Bos  well's  John- 
son. Index. 

"  His  sryle  is,  in  its  kind,  one  of  the  models  of 
English  composition :  it  is  proper,  pure,  precipe, 
perspicuous,  significant,  nervous,  deriving  a  cer- 
tain dignity  from  a  masterly  contempt  of  puerile 
ornament!*,  in  which  every  word  seems  to  convey 
the  intended  meaning  with  the  decision  of  the 
writer's  character;  not  adapted,  indeed,  to  ex- 
press nice  distinctions  of  thought  or  shades  of 
leeling,  or  to  convey  those  new  and  largo  ideas 
which  must  bo  illustrated  by  imagery  but  qualified 
beyond  any  other  to  discuss  the  common  business 
of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  and  p<T- 
suade  the  generality  of  men,  and,  where  occasion 


allows  it,  meriting  in  its  vehement  plainneu  tba 
praise  of  the  most  genuine  eloquence.  Uis  verse 
is  only,  apparently,  distinguished  by  the  accident 
of  measure ;  it  has  no  quality  of  poetry,  and,  like 
his  prose,  is  remarkable  for  sense  and  wit." — 8ii 
James  Mackixtosh  :  Li/e,  ii.,  oh.  iii.  Se«  chaps, 
i.,  ii.,  vii. 

Remarks  on  a  Proposed  Abolition  or 
Christianity. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the  gentle- 
men of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur 
and  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  8o  many 
dnggle-tail  parsons,  who  happen  to  fall  in 
their  way,  and  ofiend  their  eyes  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  oon- 
sider  what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is 
for  great  wits  to  be  always  provided  with 
objects  of  scorn  and  contempt,  in  order  to 
exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  falling  on  each 
other,  or  on  themselves;  especially  when 
all  this  may  be  done  without  the  least  im- 
aginable danger  to  their  persons.  And  to 
urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  bov 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reason- 
ers,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  lie 
able  to  find  another  subject  so  calculated  in 
all  points  whereon  to  display  their  abilities? 
What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius, 
by  continual  practice,  hath  been  wholly 
turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against 
religion,  and  would,  therefore,  l>e  never 
able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject?  We  arc  daily  complsin- 
ing  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  snd 
would  we  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps 
the  only,  topic  wo  have  left?  Who  would 
ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or 
Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaust- 
ible stock  of  Christianity  had  not  boen  at 
hand  to  provide  them  with  materials?  What 
other  subject  through  all  art  or  nstore 
could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profoand 
author,  or  furnished  him  with  reaaers?  It 
is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone 
adorneth  and  distinguisheth  the  writer.  For 
had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would 
immediately  have  sunk  into  silence  and  ob- 
livion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or 
my  fears  alt<»gether  imaginary,  that  tb« 
abolishing  of  Christianity  may,  |lcrhap^ 
bring  the  church  in  danger,  or  at  least  tmt 
the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  nnotber  secunog 
vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood: 
I  am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think 
that  the  church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or 
as  things  now  stand,  but  we  know  not  bo« 
soon  it  may  bo  so,  when  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  is  repealed.    As  plausible  as  this  pvo* 
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jjct  aeems,  there  may  a  dan;iorouB  deaign 
lurk  under  it.  Noihinc  can  bfl  more  notori- 
OQH  than  thiit  the  ntheiita,  dcUCs,  Kociaiarm, 
&nli-trinitnrini)R,  nnd  other  nubdiTlBions  of 
free-thinkere,  are  personn  of  tittle  »eal  for  the 

SrFKent  eccleaintitical  establieliiiienL  Thrir 
e'clared  opininn  is  fur  repeallnj;  the  naura- 
mentnl  tc«t;  they  are  very  indiBerent  with 
re;;aTd  to  eeremoniei ;  nor  do  they  hold  the 
j'tu  dicinum  of  epiaoopacy.  Therefore  tliia 
may  lie  intended  aa  one  potitio  utep  townrdii 
ftlterin)^  the  comititution  of  the  churi;h  estiih- 
linhed,  and  HPtting  upprenbytcry  in  itHstcnd  ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  farther  considered  bj  those 
nX  the  helm. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstivndinfj  all  I 
I>Bva  anid,  it  fhall  still  be  thought  necessary 
to  bnve  a  bill  brouj;bt  in  for  repealing  ChrJe- 
tianit^,  I  would  huralilyoBar  an  atnemlment, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Chruliamty,  niny 
lie  put  rdigion  in  general ;  which  1  conceive 
will  much  lietCor  annwer  nil  the  good  ends 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as 
long  as  we  leave  in  being  a  Qod  and  hia 
Providence,  wiih  all  the  neccsHary  conse- 
quences which  curious  and  inquisitive  men 
will  lie  apt  to  draw  from  Ruch  premises,  we 
do  not  strike  at  the  mot  of  the  evil,  nlthouch 
we  should  ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the 
present  ncheme  of  the  OuBpel.  For  of  what 
use  is  freed  >iu  of  tbouf^lit  if  it  wilt  not  pro- 
duce freeilum  of  action,  which  is  tlie  sole 
end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of 
nil  objections  against  Christinnity 7  And 
tlierefrire  the  free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort 
of  edifice,  wherein  all  the  parts  have  such  a 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  that  if 
ynu  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail  the 
whole  fiibrie  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

TnocGOTi  A-(D  Aphorishs. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  re- 
solve never  to  complain  in  their  works  of 
critic*  and  detractors,  the  next  age  would 
not  know  that  they  ever  had  any. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  hy 
indulging  our  reflections  on  them,  as  be  wlio 
in  a  melaot-holy  fancy  sees  something  like  a 
riu«  on  the  H-alt  or  the  wainscout  can,  by 
two  or  three  louvhes  with  a  lead  pencil, 
make  it  look  visihle  and  agreeing  with  what 
lie  fancieii. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate 
ID  the  mnnagciiient  of  public  business,  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common 
road  by  the  quickness  of  tlicir  imagination. 
This  1  once  said  to  my  Lord  BoHngbroke, 
and  desired  he  would  observe  (hat  the  clerk.v 
in  hia  office  uaed  a  «ort  of  ivory  knife  with 
a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  re- 
qairing  a   steady  hand  ;    whereas   if  they 


should  make  use  of  a  sharp  penknife,  the 
sharpness  would  make  it  often  go  out  of  the 
cronse  and  disGgure  the  paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  bis  own 
house,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  is  worse  than  an 
inlidel  ;"  and  I  think  he  who  provides  only 
for  his  own  house  is  juit  equal  with  an 
infidel. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  wag  (as  the  term  is] 
who  was  not  a  dunce. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  good  side  or  cir- 
cumstances of  it;  when  it  is  obtained,  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices, 
and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the 
former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  him- 
self with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  con- 
Rider  in  old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is 
glad  to  know,  and  what  omissions  he  most 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common 
relations  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are  j^ne rally 
false,  may  bo  drawn  from  the  opinion  held 
that  spirits  are  never  seen  by  more  than  one 

Eerson  at  a  time ;  that  is  to  say,  ll  seldom 
nppens  to  aliove  one  person  in  a  cnrnpany 
to  be  possessed  with  any  high  degree  of 
spleen  or  melancholy. 

It  is  pleim:int  to  observe  how  free  the 
present  age  is  in  laving  taxes  on  the  next: 
"Future  ages  shall"  talk  of  this;"  "  Tbii 
shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity:"  whereat 
their  time  and  thoughta  will  be  taken  uf 
about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against 
law,ven)  than  that  of  astrologers,  when  ther 
pretend  by  rules  of  art  to  tell  when  a  suit 
will  end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of 
the  plaintifl* or  defendant;  thus  making  the 


merits  of  the  oi 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  which  were  very  serviceable  to 
others  but  useless  to  themselves:  like  a  sun- 
dial on  the  front  of  a  house,  to  inform  (he 
neighbours    and   passengers,   but   not  the 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions 

upon  love,  politics,  religion,  learninc,  Ac.. 

beginning  from  his  youth,  and  s 

old  age,  what  a  handle  of  inco 

and  contradictions  would  appear  at  lastl 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  onr  want* 
by  lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off 
our  feet  when  we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are 
happy  is,  because  young  Indies  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  Ly 
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tbe  miBPrable.  fur  the  hnppy  impute  nil  their 
mcceii  to  pruJeniK  or  incriL  Complnint  is 
the  Urt;eat  tribute  lienren  recetTcs,  and  tlie 
■incereat  part  uf  our  devotion. 

The  cnmiuon  fluency  or  Rpeech  in  mnny 
men,  and  m'nt  women,  ii  owing  lo  n  Bcarcity 
of  matter,  ntid  a  scarcity  or  words :  for  who- 
ever is  a  mniiter  of  lanj^nnge,  and  hath  a 
mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  vpeaking 
to  hcHitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whercns 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  idea*, 
and  one  set  of  wordi  to  clothe  them  in ;  and 
these  are  always  reaily  at  the  motith  ;  no 
people  come  faster  oat  of  church  when  it  in 
almost  empty  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the 
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mathematical  and  tbpological  works  (Kome 
of  them  opposed  to  trinilarian  views),  and 

rulilished  a  Translation  of  Josephus,  Lond., 
737,  etc.,  which  has  been,  or  ou^ht  to  l-e, 
superseded  bv  the  translation  of  Rer.  Dr. 
Kol)ert  Train;  Lond.,  1840-61,  3  vols,  super- 
royal  Svo.  Amons  his  works  were:  New 
Theory  of  the  Enrth,  Lon<t.,  169tl,STo;  Vin- 
dication of  the  New  Theory,  Lond..  If.llH, 
8ro:  Short  View  of  the  Chronology  of  the 
Old  Textament.  and  of  the  llnniiony  of  ihe 
Four  Erangeliats,  Camb.,  1702,  4to,  1707, 
4to ;  Essay  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
Camb.,  1706,  4to,  some  large  paper,  2ii  cd., 
Lond.,  1744,  4h);  The  Accomplishment  of  { 
Scripture  Prophecies;  Boyle  Lecture.  Comb., 
1708,  Sto;  Primitive  Christlnnitv  Kevived, 
Lond.,  1711-12,  5  voU.  8vo ;  'Sir  Isaac 
Newtin's  Mathematical  Philosophy  Denion- 
eiratud,  Lond.,  1716.  8voi  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  William  Whiston, 
Lond.,  1749-50,  3  vols.  Svo. 

"  The  Mcmoin  of  Ibii  ■'ingular  nun,  publifbed 
bj  himielf.  contain  iDms  ouriODa  Infonnatioa  re- 
rpcoting  hi*  timH,  and  alTDril  a  view  of  Rmt 
honnty  and  dltinicrciitdneM.  eombincd  with  nn 
eitraordinar;  drRree  a[  ■uncrtliticm  and  lars  oT 
tho  nmrvelluut."— Oriut'.  «/t/.  Bib..  W7. 

"Tb«  honctt.  niooi,  virionsrj  Wbiitoa."— On- 
ion :  lirrllni  ard  Fnli,  oh.  iliii..  n. 

"  Poor  Whlmon.  who  brllcted  In  »Tgr7lhlng  but 
the  Trinlij.'— Lord  Uxcavlav:    llui.  of  £nj„ 


might  nffbrd  Ihem  us  great  satisfaction  as  il 
has  myself.  But  though  tliia  entirv  oom- 
municntion  of  the  evidence  that  is  or  hat 
been  in  my  own  mind,  for  the  certainty  of 
natural   religion,   and   of  tfae   Jewish   and 


Ont 


E  EriDi 


;s  or  DiriNt  Rctelition. 


I  cannnt  hnt  heartily  wish,  for  Ihe  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  sceptics  and  unbelievers 
of  this  age,  that  I  could  imprint  in  their 
minds  nil  that  real  evidence  for  natural  and 
for  revealed  religion  that  now  is,  or  during 
mv  past  inquiries  has  been,  upon  my  own 
mind  thereto  relating ;  and  that  their  temper 
of  mind  were  such  aa  that  this  evidence 


imnosMble,  yet  I  hope  I  may  bare  leave  lo 
addrPAs  myself  to  all,  especially  to  the  scep- 
tics and  unbelievers  of  our  age  ;  to  do  what 
I  am  able  for  them  in  this  tnomenioas  con- 
cern ;  and  to  lay  before  them,  as  briefly  and 
seriously  as  I  can,  a  considerable  number  of 
those  arguments  wbich  have  the  gn«Ie>t 
weight  with  me,  as  to  the  hardest  part  of 
what  is  here  desired  and  expected  from  thetn. 
I  mean  the  belief  of  revealed  religion,  or  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  inntitutions.  u 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  nnd  New 
Testament.  Itut  to  waive  farther  prelimi- 
naries, some  of  tfae  principnl  reasons  which 
make  me  believe  the  Bible  to  ba  true  are  the 

1.  The  Bible  lays  the  law  of  nature  for 
its  foundation ;  and  all  along  aupporta  and 
assists  natural  religion ;  bb  every  true  rev- 
elation ought  lo  do. 

2.  Astronomy  and  the  rest  of  oar  cerlsin 
mnlhematic  sciences  do  confirm  the  account) 
of  Scripture,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

3.  The  most  ancient  and  best  historical 
accounts  now  known  do,  generally  speakini:, 
confirm  the  accounts  of  Scripture,  so  far  s) 
they  nre  concerned, 

4.  The  more  learning  baa  increased  ttt 
more  certain  in  general  do  Ihe  Scriplnrt 
accounts  appear,  and  its  mora  diScalt  plart* 
are  mnre  cleared  thereby. 

5.  There  are,  or  have  been  genenillt, 
standing  memorials  prexerved  of  the  certwn 
truths  of  the  principal  bixtoricnl  facts,  whitb 
were  constant  evidences  for  tbe  certainty  of 
them. 

C.  Neither  Ihe  Mosaical  law,  nor  the  Chrit- 
linn  religion,  cou!d  possihiy  have  been  i«- 
ceived  and  cstablishea  without  luch  mincln 
as  the  sacred  history  contains. 

7.  Although  the  Jews  all  alon)r hated  tiA 
persecuted  tbe  prophetsofOod,  yet  were  they 
forced  to  liclievethey  were  true  prophets,  ami 
their  writings  of  divine  inspimtion. 

8.  The  ancient  nnd  present  state  of  iIm 
Jewish  nation  are  strong  argoments  for  th 
truth  of  their  iaw,  and  of  the  Svriptnrt 
prophecy  relating  to  them. 

9._  The  ancient  nnd  present  etnle  of  the 
Christian  church  nre  also  strong  argument) 
for  Ihe  truth  of  their  law,  and  of  the  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  relating  thereto. 

to.  The  miracles  wbcrcon  the  Jewisli  le' 
Christian  religion  nre  founded  were  of  oM 
owned  to  lie  true  by  their  very  enemies. 

II.  Thesacred  writers,  who  lived  in  tiw* 
and  places  so  remote  from  one  uiDlber,  ^ 
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yet  all  carry  on  one  and  the  same  grand  de- 
sign, viz.,  that  of  the  salvation  of  mankind 
by  the  worship  of  and  obedience  to  the  one 
true  God,  in  and  through  the  King  Messiah, 
which  without  a  divine  conduct  could  never 
have  been  done. 

12.  The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religion  are  agreeable  to  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  all  other  nations. 

13.  The  difficulties  relating  to  this  religion 
are  not  such  as  affect  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
but  the  conduct  of  Providence,  the  reasons 
of  which  the  sacred  writers  never  pretended 
fully  to  know,  or  to  reveal  to  mankind. 

14.  Natural  religion,  which  is  yet  so  cer- 
tain in  itself,  is  not  without  such  difficulties 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  as  are  ob- 
jected to  revelation. 

15.  Tiie  sacred  history  has  the  greatest 
marks  of  truth,  honesty,  and  impartiality 
of  all  other  histories  whatsoever :  and  withal 
has  none  of  the  known  marks  of  knavery 
and  iinposture. 

16.  The  predictions  of  Scripture  have  been 
still  fulfilled  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world 
whereto  they  belong. 

17.  No  opposite  systems  of  the  universe, 
or  schemes  of  divine  revelation,  have  any 
tolerable  pretences  to  1^  true  but  those  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

These  are  the  plain  and  obvious  argu- 
ments which  persuade  me  of  the  truth  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 

the  friend  of  Addison,  bom  in  Dublin.  167], 
died  1729,  was  the  author  of  The  Christian 
Ilero,  r^nd.,  1701,  8vo,  of  plays,  political 
and  other  treatises,  and  of  many  papers  in 
The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  and  The  6 uardian. 

"  Steele  teoms  to  have  gone  into  his  clowt  chiefly 
to  set  down  what  he  observed  out  of  doors.  Addi- 
son seems  to  have  spent  mont  of  his  time  in  his  study, 
and  to  have  spun  oat  and  wire-drawn  the  hints 
which  he  borrowed  from  Steele  or  took  from  na- 
tore,  to  the  utmost.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
depreciate  Addison's  talents,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  Steele,  who  was,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  a  less  artificial  and  more  original  writer. 
The  bu morons  descriptions  of  Steele  resemble 
loove  sketches,  or  fmgments  of  a  comedy;  those 
of  Addison  are  rather  comments,  or  ingenious  par- 
aph raM«,  on  the  original  text," — Hazlitt:  Lf^ctt. 
aM  M^  Entflink  Oomie,  Lect.  V.    See  also  Lect.  VIII. 

**  The  great  the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele  is, 
to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious  sge 
of  Charles  the  Second,  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  Virtaes  on  the  stage." — Dr.  Drakr:  Ettayt 
HiuMtrative  of  Tkt  Tatler,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  1814,  i.  58. 

Ok  Tears. 

**  What  T  would  have  you  treat  of,  is  the 
eaase  of  shedding  tears.    I  desire  you  would 
9 


discuss  it  a  little,  with  observations  upon  the 
various  occasions  which  provoke  us  to  that 
expression  of  our  concern,  &c." 

To  obey  this  complaisant  gentleman,  I 
know  no  way  so  short  as  examining  the  va* 
rious  touches  of  my  own  bosom,  on  several 
occurrences  in  a  long  life,  to  the  evening  of 
which  1  am  arrived,  after  as  many  various 
incidents  as  anybody  has  met  with.  I  have 
often  reflected  that  there  is  a  great  simili- 
tude in  the  motions  of  the  heart  in  mirth  and 
in  sorrow ;  and  I  think  the  usual  occasion 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  some- 
thing which  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  The 
mind  has  not  a  sufficient  time  to  recoMect  its 
force,  and  immediately  gushes  into  tears 
before  we  can  utter  ourselves  by  speech  or 
complain t«  The  most  notorious  causes  of 
these  drops  from  our  eyes  are  pity,  sorrow, 
joy,  and  reconciliation. 

The  fair  sex,  who  are  made  of  man  and 
not  of  earth,  have  a  more  delicate  humanity 
than  we  have ;  and  pity  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  their  tears ;  for  as  we  are  inwardly 
composed  of  an  aptitude  to  every  circum* 
stance  of  life,  and  everything  that  l>efalla 
any  one  person  might  have  happened  to  any 
other  of  the  human  race,  self-love,  and  a  sense 
of  the  pain  we  ourselves  should  suffer  in  the 
circumstances  of  any  whom  we  pity,  is  the 
cause  of  that  compassion.  Such  a  reflection 
in  the  breast  of  a  woman  immediately  in- 
clines her  to  tears;  but  in  a  man,  it  makes 
him  think  how  such  a  one  ought  to  act  on 
that  occasion  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature.  Thus  a  woman  is  ever  moved  for 
those  whom  she  hears  lament,  and  a  man 
for  those  whom  he  observes  to  suffer  in 
silence.  It  is  a  man's  own  behaviour  in  the 
circumstances  he  is  under  which  procures 
him  the  esteem  of  others,  and  not  merely 
the  affliction  itself,  which  demands  our  pity: 
for  we  never  give  a  man  that  passion  which 
he  falls  into  for  himself.  lie  that  commends 
himself  never  purchases  our  applause;  nor 
he  that  l)ewaifs  himself  our  pity.  ...  In 
the  tragedy  of  **  Macbeth"  where  Wilks  acts 
the  part  of  a  man  whose  family  has  l)ecn 
murdered  in  his  absence,  the  wildness  of 
his  passion,  which  is  run  over  in  a  torrent 
of  calamitous  circumstances,  does  but  raise 
my  spirits,  and  give  me  the  alarm  ;  but 
when  he  skilfully  seems  to  be  out  of  breath, 
and  is  brought  too  low  to  say  more ;  and 
upon  a  second  reflection  cries  only,  wiping 
his  eyes,  '*  What,  both  children  1  Both,  ooth 
my  children  gonel'*  there  is  no  resisting 
a  sorrow  which  seems  to  have  cast  about 
for  all  the  reasons  possible  for  its  consola- 
tion, but  has  no  resource.  **  There  is  not 
one  left;  but  both,  both  are  murdered  1*' 
such  sudden  starts  from  the  thread  of  the 
discourse,  and  a  plain  sentiment  expressed 
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in  an  artless  war.  are  the  irrein!«tili1e  strokes 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  same  f^reat 
master.  :>hakAf)eare,  ran  afford  us  in^itunces 
of  all  the  plac'es  where  our  soul  a  are  ac- 
re:s«ible;  and  ever  commands  our  tear^.  But 
it  is  t>  be  obscrveil  that  he  draws  them 
from  some  unexpected  source,  which  seems 
not  wholly  of  a  piece  with  the  discourse. 
Thus,  when  Brutus  and  Ca.«>sius  haii  a  de- 
hate  in  the  traj^y  of  **  CaB**ar,"  and  rose 
t»  wann  languai^e  apiinst  each  other,  inso- 
iiiu«:h  that  it  had  almost  come  to  snmethini; 
that  mi;^ht  be  fatal,  until  they  recollected 
themselves,  Brutus  does  more  than  make  an 
apoloiry  for  the  heat  he  had  been  in,  by  say- 
in 'Z.  ••  Portia  is  dead.''  Here  Cassius'is  all 
tendernesis.  and  rea/ly  to  dissolve,  when  he 
considers  that  the  mind  of  his  friend  had 
bren  employe*!  on  the  greatest  affliction 
imairinable,  when  he  had  been  addinj;  to 
it  bv  a  debate  on  trifles ;  which  makes  him. 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  cry  out,  **  How 
*8caped  I  killing,  when  I  thus  provoked 
you?*'  This  is  an  incident  which  moves 
the  soul  in  all  its  sentiments :  and  Cassius's 
heart  was  at  once  touched  with  all  the  s-ift 
pangs  of  pity,  and  remorse,  and  reconcilia- 
sion.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  llnrsice,  "  If  you 
would  have  me  weep,  you  must  first  weep 
yourself."  This  is  not  literally  true  ;  for  it 
would  have  been  as  rightly  said,  if  we  ob- 
%rve  nature,  *•  That  I  shall  certainly  weep, 
if  you  do  not  ;*'  but  what  is  intended  by 
that  expression  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  pa<«sion  except  you  shew  that  you  suf- 
fer yourself.  Therefore  the  true  art  seems 
to  )>e,  that  when  you  would  have  the  person 
you  represent  pitied,  you  must  show  him  at 
once  in  the  highest  grief;  and  struggling  to 
be:ir  it  with  decency  and  pjitience.  In  this 
rase,  we  sigh  for  him,  and  give  him  every 
gronn  he  suppresses. 

The  Taller,  Xo.  CSj  September  lOj  1709. 

On  Poetet. 

An  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman,  my 
ancient  friend,  fell  into  discourse  with  me 
this  evening  upon  the  force  and  efficacy 
which  the  writings  of  goo<i  poets  have  on 
the  minds  of  their  intelligent  readers:  and 
recomraende<i  to  me  his  sense  of  the  matter, 
thrown  together  in  the  following  manner, 
which  he  desired  me  to  communicate  to  the 
youth  of  Great  Britain  in  my  Essays.  I 
choose  to  do  it  in  his  own  words : 

'*  I  have  always  l>een  of  opinion,"  says 
he,  *'  that  virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart 
of  man  when  it  comes  recommended  by  the 
powerful  charms  of  poetry.  The  most  active 
principle  in  our  mind  is  the  ima::ination ;  to 
It  a  good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually, 
and  !)y  this  faculty  tikes  care  to  gain  it 
first.    Our  passions  and  inclinations  come 


over  next :  and  our  renson  sorrenders  itself 
with  pleasure  in  the  end.  Thus  the  whole 
soul  is  insensibly  betrayed  into  naorality  by 
bribing  the  fancy  with  beautiful  and  agree- 
able images  of  those  very  things  that  in  the 
books  of  the  philosophers  apfiear  austere, 
and  have  at  the  be:<»t  buta  forbidtling  aspecL 
In  a  word,  the  poets  do.  as  it  were,  strew 
the  rough  paths  of  virtue  so  full  of  flomen*, 
that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  uneasiness 
of  them ;  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  plea.*»ures,  and  the  mo!>t  lie  witching 
allurements,  at  the  time  we  are  making! 
progress  in  the  severest  duties  of  life-  -All 
men  agree  that  licentious  poeius  do.  of  all 
writings,  soonest  corrupt  the  heart.  And 
why  should  we  not  lie  as  universally  pcf- 
suaddl  that  the  grave  and  serious  perform- 
ances of  such  art  write  in  the  most  engaging 
manner,  by  a  kind  of  divine  impulse,  must 
be  the  most  effectual  persuasives  to  good- 
ness? If.  therefore,  I  were  blessed  with  i 
si>n,  in  onler  to  the  forming  of  his  man- 
ners, which  is  making  him  truly  my  son,  I 
should  be  continually  putting  into  his  hand 
some  fine  poet.  The  graceful  sentences,  and 
the  manly  sentiments,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  every  great  and  sublime  writer, 
are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  ornamental 
and  valuable  furniture  that  can  \*e  for  i 
young  gentleman's  head ;  methinks  thej 
shew  like  so  much  rich  embroidery  upon 
the  brain.  L»^t  me  add  to  this,  that  human- 
ity and  tenderness,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  greatness  in  the  mind,  ore 
inspired  by  the  Muses  in  such  pathetic 
language,  that  all  we  find  in  prose  authors 
towards  the  raising  and  improving  of  these 
pas.<ions  is,  in  comparison,  but  cold  or  luk^ 
warm  at  the  best,  i  here  is  besides  a  certain 
elevation  of  soul,  a  sedate  magnanimity,  and 
a  noble  turn  of  virtue,  that  distinguishes  the 
hero  from  the  plain,  honest  man,  to  which 
verse  only  can  raise  us.  The  l>old  metaphors, 
and  soundinsT  numbers,  peculiar  to  the  poet5, 
rouse  up  all  our  sleeping  faculties,  and 
alarm  the  whole  powers  of  the  soul,  much 
like  that  excellent  trumpeter  mentioned  br 
irgil : 

Quo  non  prBstantior  alter 

JEre  ciere  Tiros,  Martemqae  •reenilere  csntv. 

Tiry.  ^m,,  vi.  IM. 


Xone  fo  rvnown'd 


With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alanns. 

DllTDEJI.** 

The  Tatler,  Xo,  08,  Xotemb^  24,  1709. 
Ox  Castle-buildinq. 

Sfpttmber  6,  ITIL 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  am  a  fellowof  a  very  odd  frame  of  mind, 
as  yon  will  find  by  the  sequel ;  and  think 
myself  fool  enough  to  deserve  a  place  in 
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Jour  pnpi^r.  I  nm  iinhnnplly  fur  f;nne  Id 
iiilding,  and  ain  one  of  tliut  Bpocien  uf  men 
vrlio  nrc  properly  donominiLteurauCle-builil- 
crB,  who  «corQ  U)  be  beliolden  Co  die  earth 
for  a  foundution,  or  dig  in  the  bowels  of  \l 


for  n 


i  buCei 


:t  their 


nxtubte  of  elemuDts,  the  air ;  foncj 
alone  laying  the  line,  marking  the  extent, 
(ind  shaping  the  laodcl.  It  would  bo  di£- 
ciilt  to  enuiucmte  what  august  palocen  and 
stately  porticos  have  grown  under  my  form- 
ing imugi nation,  or  what  rerditnt  meadows 
and  shoiiy  groves  have  started  into  being  by 
the  p'lwerrul  heat  of  a  warm  fanuy.  A  cai>- 
tle-liuilder  is  even  just  what  he  pfeaaee,  and 
at  Kuoh  1  hare  griped  imaginary  sceptres, 
iind  delivered  uncontrollable  edkts,  rrom  a 
throne  to  whii:h  conquered  nations  yielded 
obeisance.  I  have  mode  I  know  not  how 
tonny  inrouds  into  France,  and  ravaged  the 
*ery  heart  of  that  kingdom;  I  have  dined 
in  the  Louvre  and  drank  cbampa«;ne  at  Ver- 
eaillea ;  and  I  wnuld  have  you  take  notice,  I 
ftni  not  onlv  able  to  vanquish  a  people  al- 
ready ciiweJ  and  ancustomcd  to  flight,  but  I 
could,  Almanior-liko  {see  Dryden's Conquest 
nf  Gninada],  drive  the  British  general  I'rom 
the  Belli,  were  I  less  a  Protestant,  or  had 
ever  been  affronted  by  the  conPodnrates. 
There  Is  no  art  or  profession  whoso  most 
celebrated  matters  1  have  not  eclipsed. 
Whi'rever  I  liave  afforded  my  salutary  pres- 
ence fevers  have  ceased  to  burn  and  n^^ues 
til  Hhake  the  human  fabric.  When  an  elo- 
quent fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gesture 
nnd  proper  cadence  have  animated  each  sen- 
tence, and  gating  crowds  have  found  their 
pa<ui(ins  worked  up  into  nige,  or  soothed 
into  a  calm.  I  am  short,  and  not  very  well 
made;  yet  upon  sight  of  a  fine  woman  I 
have  itretched  into  proper  stature,  and 
killed  with  a  good  air  and  mien.  These  are 
the  gay  phantoins  that  dunce  before  my 
waking  eyes,  and  oorapose  my  day-dreams. 
I  ehould  be  the  most  contented  man  alive 
were  the  chimerii'al  happiness  which  springs 
from  the  paintings  of  fancy  less  fleeting  and 
tmnsitorj-.  But  alpsl  it  la  with  grief  of 
mind  I  tell  you,  the  least  breath  of  wind 
\:as  onen  demolished  my  magniGoonC  edi- 
fices, swept  awoy  my  groves,  and  left  no 
more  trace  of  them  than  if  they  hod  never 
been.  My  eichcquer  has  sunk  and  vaninhod 
by  a  rap  on  my  door:  the  salutation  of  a 
friend  has  coat  me  a  whole  continent-,  and 
in  the  same  moment  I  have  been  pulled  by 
the  sleeve,  my  crown  haa  fallen  from  my 
bend.  The  ill  consequences  of  these  reve- 
ries  is  inconceivably  groat,  seeing  the  loss 
of  iina;;inary  posi>e9sioni  makes  impresiions 
uf  renl  woe.  BeHldes,  Imd  economy  Is  visi- 
ble and  apparent  in  builders  of  invisible 
ttia.n5ioas.     Alv  t«nanta'  Ddvcrtlsements  of 


ruins  and  dilapidations  often  cost  a  damp 
on  iDv  spirits,  even  in  the  inxtitnt  when  tho 
sun,  in  all  his  splendour,  gilds  my  eastern 
palaces.  Add  to  this,  the  pensive  drudgery 
in  building,  and  constant  grasping  aerial 
trowelx,  distracts  and  shaLtcrs  the  mind,  and 
tfae'fond  builder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed 
with  an  incoherent  diversity  and  confusion 
of  thoughts.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can 
moro  pniperly  apply  myself  for  relief  from 
this  fantastical  evil  than  to  yourself;  whom 
I  earnesrly  implore  to  accommodate  mo  with 
a  method  how  to  settle  my  head  and  cool 
tny  brain-pan.  A  dl^scrtiitinn  on  castte- 
buiidlng  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  my- 
self, but  all  architects  who  display  their  skill 
in  the  thin  element. 

Suuh  a  favour  would  oblige  me  to  make 
next  soliloquy  not  contain  the  praises 
my  dear  sell;  but  of  tho  Spectator,  who 
shall,  by  complying  with  thin,  make  me 
IIu  obliged  humble  servant, 

VlTBUVIEJS. 

Thi  SpecUilar,  A'o.  1G7,  September  11,  1711. 
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-  to  its  nacire  worlii  ■nt)  hi;;her  country,  'tii 
her*  it  geek*  orJiT  un-1  p^r*s;tiun.  irfshinz 
I  the  hr^i.  itn<l  hnmo;;  i>lil1  to  Gnil  a  wise  >n3 
!  jii't  uliniNtstraiion.  And  ^tava  all  hor« of 
lhi«  were  vain  and  idic,  if  no  I'niv'^r^ 
>lin-l  pn^»<li>J:  srn<^.  viihuut  «uvh  a  i>u- 
'  prt-mi?  inCi-llieenM  and  providencial  imt*. 
tbi>  ilt'Enu'ti'd  unirvrM  muvt  he  cundtMiiDH 
j  111  wilTor  inriniie  «tl:uiiitie<  'li«  horw  ih«  5*0- 
eruus  mind  Isboum  to  di-'^NiT'^r  th«t  ln-alin;; 
cuu-ie  h;  whioti  [he  in[<-re>ic  of  the  wh<-t<!  li 
iMK'urely*  eituhli-itial,  ih<!  !>oaiiiT  of  thlncp, 
and  ihi:  iiniTer>id  orler.  huf  pilv  >iU^tai^eJ. 
ch^■1y  yuu  disi^'verL-d  :  and  notwit^ijlundinj;  Thi^,  I'aleiiion.  i^  (iie  latiKirofy'iur  i«ia\; 
(ho  nuHiuivu*  turn  j-m  wi're  fii-asMrd  to  -iru  and ihis iu mvUnirhoIj :  whenun^ui-vewfuMT 
it,  1  am  |vi~iu:i<l<^{  i;  ha.*  a  dilF;n-nt  fmiiiila-  punitins  the  supr»iu>-  ix-aiity.  it  m-v[«  wicfi 
tion  from  any  i^f  ih-fKv  fiuitaMivitl  vitui*«s  I  diU-keiiin^  >;h)ud(>  irliivh  incvri.vpt  the  n^ibi. 
iheu  a«ti:;ii«d  ti>  it.  Luve.  ilDuliile'iii,  ii  at  M(in»t«n  oriw.  Dot  thi>M  from  LihTan 
the  WttKiu.  but  a  noM-r  Ixve  than  tuch  a»  dfturtfl.  bat  fmm  the  hi^nrt  of  man  mora 
euiniiion  bvaiiliv)  in-ipire.  1  ftrrlilu.  and  wltti  th^ir  h>>rrid  ai<p«;t  ca.*!  «d 

ller«.  in  uiy  turn.  [  ht'^n  tu  Rii^  mv  unwemlTrvdivtion  iipijn  nature.  She,  Iwlp 
vuii-v.  aii<l  imiiiKv  the  wt-'ii'in  wuv  ym  have  l*^*"  *>  sfie  iu  thou;:lit,  and  woricins  cfau4  a^ 
bi-«n  teut-hin:;  ine.  Kriowinj;  us'you  are  4ur<lly.  ia  omieinQed.  the  soremment -.f  ihr 
l»m(l)iitLil  1,  if-.-ll  knowing  aiid' eii^eri-  Korld  arrai;;n>»l.  and  IViiy  niaile  Tiiid.  Moek 
en<.vl  In  a!l  tiie  'l>;£r<.-e!)atiduT'i>}r<<>f  iH'iiiity.  iBulle<:ed  in  answer  ti.>  tbuwwby  nature  <rn; 
■II  all  ttio  myMerr<>iM  chonui  uf  ihe  pnr(ii:ii-  Bn<l  wbeo  «h«  >cem»  moat  ijcnornnt  ar  pi>rverM 
tar  furtuis  v>ju  riw  to  what  is  mure  icenvral :  in  her  pruiluL-tion^.  1  anH.>ri  her  ercn  (hen  ■* 
and  with  u'lar^-r  heart,  and  wind  mon;  ■I'lii-  .  wi'«  :ind  prorident  as  in  her  cooiilii-iii  work*. 
prehen^rv,  y.iu  ;:en'.'T<>u»l v  iwek  that  whioli  !  t''»r  'tis  not  then  that  men  eonipinin  of  th< 
I*  hi:;U«iit  iii  the  kind.  S'ol  vaptivated  h?  itDrld'a  onler.  ur  ahhor  the  (oix  i>f  thinjn, 
die  iineAinonu  'if  a  fair  liiee.  or  the  weil-  whun  they  aea  Tariuut  inier^sts  tnised  and 
drawn  pnuorlion.!  ')f  :i  himiaii  limly,  you  iiuerlVrin:::  nuiurea  luhinlinato.  of  diff^^ 
vivw  (he  life  itself,  and  eiiibniLt:  Rith>rr  die  eiiC  kiiiii!<.  oppovHi  one  tu  another,  and  in 
uiitid  which  a<lds  the  luiitrv,  and  renduri  th>-ir  •liS'iTirnt  •iperationi  lubroitied.  Ih4 
eiii<-lly  aniiahlc-  '  hi^iii^r  ti>  thif  luwer.     'Ti»,  on  the  contrary. 

Xnf  iri  the  enjoyment  of  "m-h  a  !<in;;le  frmn  tliis  orler  of  inferi-ir  and  siitwn-r 
benuiy  nitScient  t'l  -vitinfy  siieli  an  aspiring  ililri:;*  that  ve  admire  the  wiirM'^  l^^au^. 
M)ul,  "  It  leek-  how  to  ei/nihin'*  more  iwan-  iniind'-iJ  tiiU^  on  oiimririeiiei. -.  whiMfp'si 
tie*  and  liy  what  e<iaiit!>in  ol'  thi-«u  'u  form  'ncii  varliiud  and  disuurei-in^  prineii>l#«  t 
a  beautifui  nouieiy.  It  viowK  owmmunitiei^  univerjial  •■•■nniriJ  i"  ei(tnhii»he>l. 
frien<i»hip8.  rviutiims.  >liitie4:  and  .-MnMiiers  "I'huH  in  tiie  wveral  orlers  of  terrettrial 
by  what  hunnniiy  of  )Hir(iciilar  miud*  tlie  foriiis  a  re^-i vitiation  \r  Te>|iiire<l. — a  sicri* 
jcenenil  hannon*  i*  ■■•nujKivd.  an<l  v-omninn  tii'e  and  niiitunl  yiehlint;  ol  na(un>«  iine  0> 
weal  establiidiwl,     N'->t  "atisti-l  i.>r>;n  with  .  anoihvr.     The    Tt»i>tul>ies    by   tii-ir   d-atb 

Siiihlie  ijivd  in  one  iMimmunity  of  men,  it  -uMain  the  an imnlH.  and  animal  ItaHtimdi*- 
Mim-«  itself  a  ni>i>!iT  ■ihj.-i-t.  and  with  en-  '  Mjlvt-l  .'nrieh  Uie  earth,  ami  mi»e  a^ain  tb* 
lar):»l  adV.-(ion  <i--k^  (he  ^'o-l  of  mankind.  T-::eta)<lc  world.  Tbp  n»nier<>n>  in-irt#ar« 
It  dwiU  witii  iii<'U)'iire  aini<l>t  that  reaMn  reiiuiw-1  by  (he  superior  kindn  i-i'  birl-  and 
ami  ih.isB  .irii-M  -m  whlih  ihis  lair  ■■orrt^  (-:i>t.*:  :iud  rhcne a:n>in  atv ■■he>rk«d  'it mad. 
■■(iori.leri.-e  and  .:<i>dly  iniere«t  JH-'Maluii-iK.'d.     »!«■  in   hi*  tnni  «iil<niits  to  .ither  n.'ttiirr*. 

'»;i;iiivtr.'ivi;iii.'*..r|".ui"he«r>id'- mankind;  to  the  r^-t  of  tiling*.  And  if  in  n.irure* 
llie  -cii'ni->:-  ;iiid  ■irii'.  Tiliilosiipliv.  nioniln,  '  "O  little  ■■naltiil  -ir  iire-i'winniit  iit>ove  eai'tl 
viriiii':    I'nv  !l<iuri'i|iiiii:  -iiiie  -if  human  al-    miIi't  iIh'  ■<:ii.Tili'.T  of  intert!«ti<  enn  apiiear -> 

these  are  its  detiiibllul  pRwi-eeto,  and  this  ,  inlirior  mUun's  lie  ^ulijvcteil  tr.  the  «»perior 
the  iharra  of  Iwauty  which  nttnii.t*  it.  {  nature  of  tlie  world  !~-tlint  world.  Palemon, 

Still  iuilentinthiH  pur>>uit 'NucbiHiteloTr  I  which -'ren  now  Iran i<|>urteil  you,  whi-n  tb* 
of  order  lUid  iiorfeuciun  j.  it  ru>t»  not  here.  1  sun'ifnintiiiK  li^ht  shvk  way  to  those  hri^l 
nor  ssitisQeit  itisclf  with  the  lK»n(y  of  a  part,  '  iMHiBieilntiniis,  and  left  you  thii  wide  STjtea 
hut  u(tendin>:  further  its  ■.■•juimunicative  :  to  .■.'i 
biunty.  ieeks  the  ijiiuil  of  all,  and  adeetn  the  '  lie 
intereat  and  pTuaperity  of  the  whole.     True  ^  can  v 
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powert  which  hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their 

juiit  poiae  and  moTeinent,  must  not  be  con- 
trolled to  snve  a  fleeting  form,  and  rescue 
frou  the  prcuipice  k  pun;  ■Animal,  whose 
brittle  fram3,  however  prot«ct«<l,  must  of 
itaelf  BO  soon  disgolre.  The  ambient  air, 
the  intrftrd  vapourB,  the  impending  meteora, 
or  whatever  else  la  nutrimental  or  preserva- 
tive of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a  natural 
course  ;  and  other  good  constil 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and 
of  the  all-sustain injr  globe.  Let  us  not 
wonder,  therefore,  if  by  earthquakes,  storms, 
pestilential  blasts,  nether  or  upper  flres,  or 
fliiods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  alBicted,  and 
wbole  species  perhaps  involved  at  once  in 
common  ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the 
interior  form,  the  soul  and  temper,  purtnkea 
of  this  occasional  defurmitj,and  sympathises 
often  with  its  close  partner.  Who  is  there 
that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sickneBBes  of 
sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  encWed  in 
such  frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  such 
pervertihlcorgans? 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require, 
and  hence  those  seeming  bletnlshes  cast 
upon  nature.  Nor  is  there  ought  in  this 
beside  what  is  natural  and  vfioA.  'Tie  good 
which  is  predominant ;  and  every  corruptible 
ftnd  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  cor- 
ruption, yields  only  (o  some  better,  and  nil 
in  common  to  that  best  and  hifihcst  nature 
ivhich  is  incorruptible  and  immortal. 

The  MoralitU. 
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Whig  Eiaminer.  The  Guardian,  and  The 
Freeholder,  1709-15,  which  ran/ie  from 
No.  1,  March  1,  ITIO-U,  to  So.  6i<0,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1714);  married  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Warwick,  1716;  died  June  17, 
1719.  From  his  essays  in  The  Spectator, 
whii-h  may  known  by  the  letters  C,  L,  I,  or 
0  (CLIO),  wc  give  some  spccinieng. 

"  Mr.  Addixjn  wrola  vwy  Hoimtly  i  but  ha  wu 
•omaiima  very  ilow  and  icrupaluui  in  oorraoliog. 
H«  woald  ihow  hii  ferfH  tfl  ■averal  frienda;  and 
wuuld  altar  alraoit  avarjthiDg  that  anj  of  thf^na 
fainted  aa  wroDK.  Ha  reemad  to  ba  too  diffident 
of  himaetr,'  and  too  mooh  sanoamed  aboDt  hit 
ebar»eUr  aa  ap«l;  or(ai  ha  vordad  it)  too  kIIcI- 
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for  him  not  to  bara  had  too  c 
Addiion  wa<  parfwlly  gfnd 
mstca;  and  bad  wnielbiDg  m 

onlj  with  ona,  he  Kamed  to 


gire  taia  dajt  and  aighta  to  tlie  itud;  of  Addiaon." 
— Dn.  Joanioa, 

••  Navar,  not  stbu  by  Drjdan,  not  avan  bj 
Tain(.la,  bad  Iha  Engliih  Ijinguiige  bean  -ritWO 
witb  auch  ineetneu,  grace,  and  ruiility.  But  this 
waa  tba  amalleit  part  of  AddiioQ'a  praiso.  .  .  . 
Aa  a  moral  aatiriit  he  itnods  anriviillad.  If  ever 
Ibe  beat  Tnlien  and  gpeoiatora  vera  oqualled  in 
tbeir  own  kind,  wa  should  be  inolinad  li>  gueu 
tbal  it  Diuat  bare  been  bj  the  lost  aomeitios  of 
Mansnder.  In  wit,  properly  ao  oallod,  Addiaon 
waa  not  Inferior  lo  Cowley  or  Butler.  ...  But 
what  ghali  we  aay  of  Addiion'a  humour?  .  .  . 
-■    ■■■-■- r  of  Addiaon  ia.  In  0-- 
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L&w,  AND  Pitrsic. 
very  much  troubled  when 


I  reflect  upon  the  three  preat  profesi 
divinity,  law,  and  physio;  bow  they  aro 
each  of  them  overburdened  with  practi- 
tioners, and  filled  with  multitudes  or  inge- 
nii>ug  gentlemen  that  etnrvo  one  another. 

Wo  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals, 
lield-olEcers,  and  subalterns.  An]ong  the 
lirst  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
nrchdencons.  Among  the  second  are  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  prebendaries,  and  all  that 
wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  thelirst  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  re- 
dundancy of  incumbents,  notwithstanding 
competitors  are  numberless.  .  .  .  The  body 
of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with  su- 
perfluous members,  that  are  like  Virgil's 
army,  which  he  tells  ua  was  so  crowded 
that  many  of  them  had  not  room  to  use 
their  weapnns.  This  prodigious  society  of 
men  muy  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended 
all  those  who  are  carried  down  in  coach -fulls 
to  Westminster-hall  every  mominjf  in  term 
time.  Murtiiirs  description  of  this  species 
of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

Irmi  Bl  verba  locant. 
"  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and 
anger;"  that  are  more  or  less  passionate 
according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allovr 
their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportioo- 
ftble  Ui  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him. 
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I  inu»t,  however,  observe  to  the  render, 
thftt  aijore  three  pnrta  of  those  whom  I 
reckon  nmong  the  liti<rioua  are  such  nn  are 
only  quiirrelBome  in  their  hearts,  and  have 
no  oppertunitj  of  shewing  their  passion  at 
tho  bar.  Ne»erthele'p,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  strifes  ma;  arise,  thej  iipp^nr  at  the 
hall  every  dny,  that  they  inuy  shew  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  enter  the  lists  when- 
ever there  sliall  be  occasion  for  them. 

Tho  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  of  the  benuhers  of  the  several 
inns  of  court,  who  seem  (o  be  tho  difinltn- 
ries  of  the  law.  and  are  endowed  with  those 
qu 111 iGi:nt ions  of  mind  Chut  acconipiish  a  man 
rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleaoer.  These 
men  live  penceabiy  in  their  habitations, 
eating  once  a  day,  and  dancinf;  once  a  year, 
for  the  honour  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numlmrless  branch  of  peaceable 
lawyers  are  those  young  men  who,  being 
placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  play- 
house mure  than  Westminster-hall,  nod  are 
seen  in  all  public  assemblies  except  in  a 
oourt  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those 
aitentand  bus^  multitudes  thatareem|:iloyed 
within-doors  in  the  drawing  up  of  writings 
and  conveyances ;  nor  of  those  greater  num- 
bers that  palliate  their  want  of  business 
with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber  practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  pro- 
fession of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  for- 
midable body  of  men.  The  sight  of  them  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation 
abounds  in  physicians  it  grows  thin  of 
people.  Sir  William  Temple  ia  very  much 
puziled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  North- 
ern Hive,  aa  he  calls  it,  does  not  Rend  out 
such  prodigious  swarms,  and  overrun  the 
world  with  Goths  and  Vandals  aa  it  did  for- 
merly;  but  had  that  excellent  author  o\t- 
eerved  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic 
among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and 
that  this  scienuevery  much  flourishes  in  the 
north  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a 
better  solution  for  this  difficulty  than  any 
of  those  he  has  made  use  of.  This  body  of 
men  in  our  own  country  may  bo  described 
like  the  British  army  in  Ctesar's  time. 
Some  of  then  slay  in  chariot?,  and  some  on 
foot.  If  the  infantry  do  less  execution  than 
the  charioteers,  it  is  beciiuso  they  cannot  be 
carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  despatch  so  much  business  in  so  short  a 
time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops, 
thero  are  stragglers  who,  without  beinit  duly 
listed  »nd  enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to 
tiiose  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

The  ^Kctaior,  No.  SI,  Saiurdai/,  March 
ti,  1710-11. 
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often  walk  liy  myaelf  in  Wefltniin8ler-iibl«T ; 

'  ire  the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and  tli« 

to  which  it  is  applied,  with   the  solenm- 


ity  of  the  building,  and  (he  condition  of  lbs 
people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
'  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  mther  thought- 
Ms,  that  is  not  disagreeable,  I  vei'teT- 
day  passed  a  whole  aDernoon  in  the  church- 
yard, the  cloisters,  and  tho  church,  amusing 
myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions 
that  1  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of 
the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothin' 
else  of  the  buried  penon  but  that  he  woa 
horn  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon  another; 
the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  com- 
prehended in  those  two  circumstances  thai 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  J  could  nol 
but  look  upon  these  regislera  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  aa  a  kind  of 
satire  upon  the  departed  persons;  who  hn) 
left  no  oilier  memorial  of  them  but  thatthcf 
were  born  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me 
in  mind  of  several  persona  mentioned  in  the 
battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  sonnding 
names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  bat 
that  they  may  he  killed,  and  nre  celcbraltd 
for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  beaJ. 
.  .  .  The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described 
in  holjr  writ  by  "  the  path  of  an  arrow," 
which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lost. 

Up-m  my  going  into  the  church  I  ente^ 
tainod  myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave; 
and  saw  in  every  shovel-full  of  it  that  ku 
thrown  up,  the  Iraginent  of  a  bone  or  skall 
intermiied  with  a  kind  of  fresh  moulderinj 
earth  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  plus 
in  Ihc  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upoo 
this  I  l)egan  to  consider  with  myself  *U1 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  coa- 
fused  together  under  the  pavement  of  thit 
ancient  cathedral :  how  men  and  women, 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldi<ca, 
monks  and  prel>endaries,  were  cro milled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blend  togethtt 
in  the  same  common  mass;  bow  tiesatv, 
strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weak- 
ness, and  deformity,  lay  undi^tingiiixlicd 
in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 
After  having  thus  surveyed  the  great  map- 
lino  of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I 
esauiined  it  more  particularly  by  the  ifr 
counts  which  I  found  onspveral  of  the  mna- 
umcnts  which  are  raised  in  every  quarter 
of  that  ancient  fabric  Some  of  them  vtt* 
covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaplXi 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead  ptrsoa 
to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  woald  bintk 
at  the  praise*  which  hia  friends  have  b»- 
slowed  upon  him.  There  ore  othera  so  ei- 
cessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  chw 
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acter  of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not  under- 
stood once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  poeti- 
cal  quarter  I  found  there  were  poets  who 
had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  which 
had  no  poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the 
present  war  had  filled  the  church  with  many 
of  these  uninhabited  monuments,  which 
bad  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the 
plains  of  Blenheim,  or  iu  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  .  .  . 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  lefb 
the  repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the 
contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall 
find  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement.  I  know  that  entertainments  of 
this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dismal 
thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can,  therefore,  take 
a  view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this 
means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those 
objects  which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  in- 
ordinate desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with 
the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my 
heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  con- 
sider the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I 
consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or 
the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  com- 
petitions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs, 
of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six 
hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day 
when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. 

The  Spectaior,  No.  26,  Friday,  March  SO, 
1711. 

The  Creator  akd  his  Works. 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in 
the  open  fields,  until  the  night  insensfbly 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which 
appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven ; 
io  proportion  as  they  fadea  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one 
after  another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was 
io  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was 
esceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of 
all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 


The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful 
white.  To  complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon 
rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opene(l  to  the 
eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was 
more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  amon;^ 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had 
before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness,  and  Uiking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and 
disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contemplative 
natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection,  **When  I  consider  the  heavens 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  rejrardest  him  !'^  In 
the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  phil- 
osophically, of  suns  which  wore  then  shining 
upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds  which  were  moving  round 
their  respective  suns;  when  I  still  enlarged 
the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of 
suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which 
we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened  by 
a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may 
appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  tis 
the  stars  do  to  us;  in  short,  whilst  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that 
little  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself 
bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God^s  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part 
of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planet- 
ary worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not 
be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  cre- 
ation. The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible 
to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the 
creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter, 
or  m  creatures  which  are  at  present  more 
exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cover with  our  naked  eyes;  and  the  finer  our 
telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our  discov- 
eries. Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there 
may  be  stars  whose  light  is  not  yet  travelled 
down  to  us  since  their  first  creation.  There 
is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain 
bounds  set  to  it:  but  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  power,  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space 
to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination 
set  any  bounds  to  it? 
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To  returiif  therefore,  to  my  first  thought. 
I  oould  not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret 
horror,  as  a  beinc;  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  of  One  who  bad  so  great  a 
work  under  his  care  and  superintcndency. 
I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amid8t  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that 
infinite  variety  of  creatures  which  in  all 
probability  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mor- 
tifying thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its 
rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  dififor- 
ont  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  wo  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of 
course  neglect  others.  This  imperfection 
which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  imper- 
fection that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  crea- 
tures of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they  ar« 
creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  lim- 
ited natures.  The  presence  of  every  created 
being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  of 
space,  and  consequently  his  ol)servati9n  is 
stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The 
sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  un- 
derstand, is  a  wider  circumference  to  one 
creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise 
one  above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its 
circumference.  When,  therefore,  wo  reflect 
on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and 
accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves, 
that  we  cannot  forl)ear  in  some  measure  as- 
cribing it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures 
us  that  his  attributes  are  infinite ;  but  the 
poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such  that  it 
cannot  forbear  setting  lK)unds  to  everything 
it  contemplates,  until  our  reiison  comes  again 
to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those 
little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish 
this  melancholy  thought  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects 
among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence, 
his  l)eing  passes  through,  actuates,  and  sup- 
ports the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  crea- 
tion, and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either 
so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhiibit.  II is 
substance  is  within  the  substance  of  every 
being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and 
as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that  being  is 
to  itself.     Tt  would  be  an  imperfection  in 


him  were  he  able  to  remove  ont  of  od« 
place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any 
part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and 
his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as 
well  as  omnipresent.  This  omniscience  in- 
deed necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence :  he  cannot  but  be  conscious 
of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole 
material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stir- 
ring in  the  intellectual  world,  to  every  part 
of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moralists  have  considered  the  crea- 
tion as  tlie  temple  of  Qod,  which  he  has 
built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  ia 
filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  con- 
sidered infinite  space  as  the  receptacle,  or 
rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty  ;  hut 
the  most  noble  and  exalted  way  of  consider- 
ing this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaafl 
Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the 
Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  sen- 
soriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
acti(ms  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous 
to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as 
God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omnisoienoo. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  )iody,and 
with  one  glance  of  thought  should  start 
beyond  the  lx)unils  of  the  creation,  should  it 
for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progren 
through  infinite  sftace  with  the  same  activity, 
it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with 
the  immensity  of  the  Godnead.  Whilst  we 
are  in  the  l>ody  he  is  not  the  less  present 
with  us  because  he  is  concealed  from  us. 
"Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I" 
says  Job.  "Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  per 
ceive  him  :  on  the  left  hand  where  he  does 
work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.**  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation 
assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 
notwithHtanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 
In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty^s 
omnipresence  and  omniscience  every  un- 
comfortable thought  vanishes.  He  ran- 
not  but  regard  every  thing  that  lias  l>ein^, 
especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privT 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  o? 
heart  in  particular  which  is  apt  to  troublt 
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them  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible 
he  should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so 
we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an 
unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  them- 
selves unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful 
of  them. 

The  Spectator^  No.  565,  Friday,  July  9, 
17H. 
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Homer, 

'Tis  no  romantic  commendation  of  Homer 
to  say,  that  no  man  understo<td  persons  and 
thingii  better  than  he ;  or  had  a  deeper  in- 
tight  into  the  humours  and  passions  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  represents  great  things 
with  such  sublimity,  and  little  ones  with 
■uch  propriety,  that  he  always  makes  the 
one  admirable  and  the  other  pleasant. 

He  is  a  perfect  master  of  ail  the  lofty 
graces  of  the  figurative  style  and  all  the 
purity  and  easiness  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
the  excellent  geographer  and  historian,  as- 
suren  us  that  Homer  has  described  the  places 
and  countries  of  which  he  gives  account 
with  that  »iccuracy  that  no  man  can  imagine 
who  has  not  seen  them ;  and  no  man  but 
must  admire  and  be  astonished  who  has. 
His  poems  may  justly  be  compared  with  that 
shield  of  divine  workmanship  so  inimitably 
represented  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
lUiMi.  You  have  there  exact  images  of  all 
tlie  actions  of  war,  and  employments  of 
peace ;  and  are  entertained  with  the  delight- 
ful view  of  the  universe. 

Eiomer  has  all  the  beauties  of  every  dia- 
lect and  style  scattered  through  his  writings: 
be  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  other  poet  in  Uie 
poet's  own  way  and  excellency,  out  excels 
all  others  in  foroe  and  comprehension  of 
genius,  elevation  of  fancy,  and  immense 
copioasoess  of  invention.  Such  a  sover- 
eignty of  genius  reigns  ovei  all  his  works 


that  the  ancients  esteemed  and  admired  him 
as  the  great  High  Priest  of  nature,  who  was 
admitted  into  her  inmost  choir,  and  ac- 
quainted with  her  most  solemn  mysteries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 
Toice,  celebrate  the  praises  of  Homer;  and 
old  Zoilus  has  only  a  few  followers  in  these 
later  times  who  detract  from  him  either  for 
want  of  Greek,  or  from  a  spirit  of  conceit 
and  contradiction. 

These  gentlemen  tell  us  that  the  divine 
Plato  himself  banished  him  out  of  his  com- 
monwealth ;  which,  say  they,  must  be  granted 
to  be  a  blemish  upon  the  poet's  reputation. 
The  reason  why  Plato  would  not  let  Homer's 
poems  be  in  the  hiinds  of  the  subjects  of  that 
government,  was  because  he  did  not  esteem 
ordinary  men  capable  readers  of  them.  They 
would  be  apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and 
have  wrong  notions  of  God  and  religion,  by 
taking  his  bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in 
too  literal  a  sense.  Plato  frequently  de- 
clares that  he  loves  and  admires  him  as  the 
best,  the  most  pleasant,  and  the  divinest  of 
all  the  poets ;  and  studiously  imitates  his 
figurative  and  mystical  way  of  writing. 
Though  he  forbad  his  works  to  be  read  m 
public,  yet  he  would  never  be  without  them 
in  his  own  closet.  Though  the  philosopher 
pretends  that  for  reasons  of  state  he  must 
remove  him  out  of  his  city,  yet  he  declares 
he  would  treat  him  with  nil  possible  respect 
while  he  staid ;  and  dismiss  him  laden  with 
presents,  and  adorned  with  garlands  (as  the 
priests  and  supplicants  of  their  gods  used  to 
be) ;  by  which  marks  of  honour  all  people 
wherever  he  came  might  be  warned  and  in- 
duced to  esteem  his  person  sacred,  and  re- 
ceive him  with  due  veneration. 

Introduction  to  the  Classics. 

Thk  Greek  and  Roman  Autuors. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which  the 
chief  classics  enjoyed  that  most  of  them  were 
placed  in  prosperous  and  plentiful  circum- 
stances of  life,  raised  above  anxious  cares, 
want,  and  abject  dependence.  They  were 
persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  courtiers 
and  statesmen,  great  travellers,  and  gen- 
erals of  armies,  possessed  of  the  highest 
dignities  and  posts  of  peace  and  war.  Their 
riches  and  plenty  furnished  them  with  lei- 
sure and  means  of  study  ;  and  their  employ- 
ments improved  them  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  How  lively  must  they  describe 
those  countries  and  remarkable  places  which 
they  hod  attentively  viewed  witn  their  own 
eyes  I  What  faithful  and  emphatioal  rela- 
tions were  they  enabled  to  make  of  those 
councils  in  which  they  presided ;  of  those 
actions  in  which  they  were  present  and  oom- 
manded  1 
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Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  besides 
the  advantiige  of  his  travels  and  general 
knowledge,  was  so  cunsidcruble  in  power 
and  interest  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in 
expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdainis,  who  had 
usurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  native 
country. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  of  distin- 
guished eniinencc  and  abilities  l>oth  in  civil 
and  military  affairs;  were  rich  and  noble; 
had  strong  parts,  and  a  careful  education  in 
their  youth,  completed  by  severe  study  in 
their  advanced  years:  in  short,  they  had  all 
the  advantages  and  accomplishments  both 
of  the  retired  and  active  life. 

Sophocles  bore  gi*eat  offices  in  Athens ; 
led  their  armies,  and  in  strength  of  parts, 
and  nobleness  of  thought  and  expression, 
was  not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pericles, 
who,  by  his  commanding  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, influenced  all  Greece,  and  was  said 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangues. 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  style,  and  his  power  in  moving  the 
passions,  especially  the  softer  ones  of  grief 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  generously  en- 
tertained in,  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedon.  The  smoothness  of  his  com- 
position, his  excellency  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  soundness  of  his  morals,  conveyed  in 
the  sweetest  numbers,  were  so  universally 
admired,  and  his  glory  so  far  spread,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  fatal  overthrow  under  Nicias,  were  pre- 
served from  perpetual  exile  and  ruin  by  the 
astonishing  respect  that  the  Sicilians,  ene- 
mies and  strangers,  paid  to  the  wit  and 
fame  of  their  illustrious  countryman.  As 
many  as  could  repeat  any  of  Euripides's 
verses  were  rewarded  with  their  liberty, 
and  generously  sent  home  with  marks  of 
honour. 

Plato,  by  his  father-s  side,  sprung  from 
Codrus,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens ;  and 
by  his  mother*s  from  Solon,  the  no  less 
celebrated  law-giver.  To  gain  experience 
and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He  was  courted 
and  honoured  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  age 
therein  he  lived ;  and  will  be  studied  and 
admired  by  men  of  tasto  and  judgment  in 
all  succeeding  ages.  In  his  works  are  in- 
estimable treasures  of  the  best  learning. 
In  short,  as  a  learned  gentleman  says,  he 
writ  with  all  the  strength  of  human  reason 
and  all  the  charm  of  human  eloquence. 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycrates, 
king  of  Samos:  and  his  sprightly  muse,  na- 
turally flowing  with  innumerable  pleasures 
and  graces,  must  improve  in  delicacy  and 
sweetness  by  the  gaiety  and  refined  conver- 
sation of  that  flourishing  court. 

The  bold  and  exalted  genius  of  Pindar  was 


encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  honours 
he  received  from  the  champions  and  princes 
of  liis  age;  and  his  conversation  with  the 
heroes  qualified  him  to  sing  their  praises 
with  more  advantage.  The  conquerors  at 
the  Olympic  games  scarce  valued  their  gar- 
lands of  honour,  and  wreaths  of  victory,  if 
they  were  not  crowned  with  his  never-fadinj( 
laurels,  and  immortalized  by  his  celestial 
song.  The  noble  Hiero  of  Syracuse  was 
his  generous  friend  and  patron  ;  and  the 
most  powerful  and  polite  state  of  all  Greece 
esteemed  a  line  of  his  in  praise  of  their 
glorious  city  worth  public  acKnowledgments 
and  a  statue.  Most  of  the  genuine  and  val- 
uable Latin  Classics  had  the  same  advantages 
of  fortune,  and  improvin/^  conversation,  the 
same  encouragements  with  these  and  the 
other  celebrated  Grecians. 

Terence  gained  such  a  wonderful  insight 
into  the  characters  and  manners  of  man* 
kind,  such  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
fluency  of  style,  such  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  plot,  and  such  delicate  and 
charming  terms,  chiefly  by  the  conversation 
of  Scipio  and  Lselius,  the  greatest  men,  and 
most  refined  wits,  of  their  age.  So  mach 
does  this  judicious  writer  and  clean  scholar 
improve  by  his  diligent  application  to  study, 
and  their  genteel  and  learned  conversation, 
that  it  was  charged  upon  him  by  those  who 
envied  his  superior  excellency,  that  he 
published  their  compositions  under  his  own 
name.  His  enemies  had  a  mind  that  the 
world  should  believe  those  noblemen  wrote 
his  plays,  but  scarce  believed  it  themselves; 
and  the  poet  very  prudently  and  genteellj 
slighted  their  malice,  and  made  his  great 
patrons  the  finest  compliment  in  the  world, 
by  esteeming  the  accusation  as  an  honour, 
rather  than  making  any  formal  defence 
against  it. 

Sallust,  80  famous  for  his  neat  expressive 
brevity,  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  fa<3t 
and  clearness  of  style,  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  characters,  and  his  piercing  view  into 
the  mysteries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ae- 
tion,  cultivated  his  rich  abilities,  and  made 
his  acquired  learning  so  useful  to  the  world, 
and  so  honourable  to  himself,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
and  sharing  in  the  Important  councils  and 
debates  of  the  senate. 

CsBsar  had  a  prodiffious  wit  and  universal 
learning:  was  noble  by  birth,  a  consummate 
statesman,  a  brave  and  wise  general,  and  a 
most  heroic  prince.  Ilis  prudence  and  mod- 
esty in  speaking  of  himself,  the  truth  and 
clearness  of  his  descriptions,  the  inimitable 
purity  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  distin- 
guish him  with  advantage  from  all  other 
writers.  None  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  him  in  more  instances  than  the  admirable 
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Xcnophon.  What  useful  and  entertaining 
accounts  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
such  a  writer,  who  gives  you  the  geography 
and  history  of  those  countries  and  nations 
which  he  himself  conquered,  and  the  de- 
scription of  those  military  engines,  bridges, 
and  encampments  which  he  himself  con- 
trived and  marked  out! 

The  best  authors  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
as  Horace,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  &c., 
enjoyed  happy  times  and  plentiful  circum- 
stances. This  was  the  golden  age  of  learn- 
ing. I'bey  flourished  under  the  favours  and 
bounty  oi  the  richest  and  most  generous 
court  of  the  world ;  and  the  beams  of  majesty 
shone  bright  and  propitious  on  them. 

What  could  be  too  great  to  expect  from 
such  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  beloved  and 
muniticently  rewarded  by  such  patrons  as 
Maecenas  and  Augustus? 

A  chief  reason  why  Tacitus  writes  with 
such  skill  and  authority,  that  he  makes  such 
deep  searches  into  the  nature  of  things  and 
designs  of  men,  that  he  so  exquisitely  under- 
stands the  secrets  and  intrigues  of  courts, 
waA  that  he  himself  was  admitted  into  the 
highest  places  of  trust,  and  employed  in 
the  most  public  and  important  affairs.  The 
statesman  brightens  the  scholar,  and  the 
consul  improves  and  elevates  the  historian. 

Inirodtiction  to  the  Classics, 


ISAAC  \ArATTS,  D.D., 

born  1674,  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Con- 
gregation then  meeting  in  Mark  Lane, 
London,  1698,  and  was  minister  of  the 
same  from  1702  until  his  death,  1748.  For 
the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  he  was 
paying  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  works,  but  is  best 
known  by  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren, Hymns,  and  other  poetical  productions. 
Works,  Lond.,  1753,  6  vols.  4to,  1810,  6  vols. 
4to,  1824,  6  vols.  4to,  and  other  editions. 

"  Dr.  Watta's  style  is  harmoDioas,  florid,  poetical, 
and  pathetic ;  yet  too  diflTose,  too  many  words,  espe- 
cially in  bis  latter  works;  and  his  former  ones  are 
too  maeh  loaded  with  epithets;  yet  on  the  whole 
•xcelleDt.  .  .  .  All  that  be  has  written  is  well 
worth  reading.'* — Dr.  Doddridob. 

"  Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pl^are  than  his  '  luiprovenient  of  the 
Jiind«'  .  •  .  Whoever  has  ihe  care  of  instructing 
others,  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty 
if  this  book  is  not  commended." — Db.  Jouxson  : 
Life  of  WatU. 

Or  Improving  thb  Mbmort. 

When  you  would  remember  new  things  or 
words,  endeavour  to  associate  and  connect 


them  with  some  words  or  things  which  you 
have  well  known  before,  and  which  are  fixed 
and  established  in  your  memory.  This  associ- 
ation of  ideas  is  of  great  importance  and  force, 
and  may  be  of  excellent  use  in  many  instances 
of  human  life.  One  idea  which  is  familiar 
to  the  mind,  and  ccmnected  with  others  which 
are  new  and  strange,  will  bring  those  new 
ideas  into  easy  remembrance.  Maronides 
had  got  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Virgil's 
iEneid  printed  upon  his  memory  so  perfectly, 
that  he  knew  not  only  the  order  ana  number 
of  every  verse  from  one  to  a  hundred  in 
perfection,  but  the  order  and  number  of 
every  word  in  each  verse  also ;  and  by  this 
means  he  would  undertake  to  remember 
two  or  three  hundred  names  of  persons  or 
things  by  some  rational  or  fantastic  connec- 
tion between  8omo  word  in  the  verse  and 
some  letter,  syllable,  property,  or  accident 
of  the  name  or  thing  to  be  remembered, 
even  though  they  had  been  repeated  but 
once  or  twice  at  most  in  his  hearing.  Ani' 
manto  practised  much  the  same  art  of 
memory  by  getting  the  Latin  names  of 
twenty-two  animals  into  his  head  according 
to  the  alphabet,  viz.,  asinusy  basiliscus,  canis, 
draco  J  dephas^  fdis,  gryphuSf  hirctis,  juven- 
cuSy  leoj  wulusy  noctuay  wis,  panihera^  quad' 
rupesj  rhinocerosj  simia,  iauruSj  ursus, 
xiphiaSj  hycena,  or  ycena,  zihelta.  Most  of 
these  he  divided  also  into  four  parts,  viz., 
head  and  body,  feet,  fins,  or  wings,  and  tail, 
and  by  some  arbitrary  or  chimerical  attach- 
ment of  each  of  these  to  a  word  or  thing 
which  he  desired  to  remember,  he  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  his  memory,  and  that 
with  good  success. 

It  is  also  by  this  association  of  ideas  that 
we  may  better  imprint  any  new  idea  upon 
the  memory  by  joining  with  it  some  circum- 
stance of  the  time,  place,  company,  &c., 
wherein  we  first  observed,  heard,  or  learned 
it.  If  we  would  recover  an  absent  idea,  it 
is  useful  to  recollect  those  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  &c.  The  substance  will  many 
times  be  recovered  and  brought  to  the 
thoughts  by  recollecting  the  shadow :  a  mnn 
recurs  to  our  fancy  by  remembering  his 
garment,  his  size  or  stature,  his  office,  or 
emplovment,  &c.  A  beast,  bird,  or  fish  by 
its  colour,  figure,  or  motion,  by  the  cage, 
or  court-yard,  or  cistern,  wherein  it  was 
kept,  &c. 

To  this  head  also  we  maj  refer  that  re- 
membrance of  names  and  things  which  ma^ 
be  derived  from  our  recollection  of  their 
likeness  to  other  things  which  we  know ; 
either  their  resemblance  in  name,  character, 
form,  accident,  or  any  thing  that  belongs  to 
them.  An  idea  or  word  which  has  been  lost 
or  forgotten  has  been  often  recovered  by 
hitting  upon  some  other  kindred  word  or 
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idea  vhlch  hu  the  nenrest  rCBcmblniKre  to 
it,  uid  that  in  the  leLtera,  aylliLblea,  or  Niund 
of  the  name,  aa  well  oa  propertiee  of  the 

If  we  would  remember  nippocmtcH,  or 
Oiilen,  or  Paracelsua,  thiiiL  of  n  phyaii'ian'e 
nnme  bcgioninB  with  11,  0,  or  1'.  If  we 
wilt  remember  OvidiuB  Nimo,  we  may  repre- 
sent fL  man  witli  a  great  none:  if  PWo,  we 
ninj  tliink  upon  a  person  witli  lurgc  Rhoul- 
dcrs ;  if  Criepus,  we  Bhall  fancy  another 
with  curled  hair;  and  bo  of  Ottier  thing*. 
And  eoiiietimes  a  new  or  Btrnnite  idea  iria; 
be  fixed  in  tlie  memory  b^  conBidcring  its 
contrary  oropponite.  So  if  wo  cannot  hit 
on  the  word  Goliaih,  the  remenbrnncc  of 
David  may  recover  it:  Or  the  nnme  of  a 
Trojan  inay  tie  recovered  by  thinking  of  a 
Orevk,  kc. 

On  Impromng  the  Mind,  Fart.  I.  ck.  17. 

Books  and  Itr.ADiNa. 

Enter  into  the  seniie  and  ari;iiment  of  the 
authors  you  rend,  examine  all  their  proofs, 
and  then  jiid^ie  of  the  truth  or  falKchood 
of  their  opinions ;  and  thereby  you  shall 
not  only  pain  a  rich  increnae  of  your  under- 
standings liy  those  truths  which  the  author 
teaches,  when  you  see  tliem  well  supporlcil, 
but  you  shnll  acquire  aUo  bj  degrecH  a  hnbit 
of  judf^ng  juHtly  and  reasoning  well,  in  imi- 
tation of  tlie  good  author  whose  worlcs  you 
peruse. 

This  is  laborious  indeed,  and  the  mind  is 
backward  to  undergo  tho  fatigue  of  weigh- 
ing every  argument  and  tracing  every  tiling 
to  its  original.  It  ie  much  less  laliour  to 
tukc  ati  things  upon  truKt ;  believing  is  much 
easier  than  arguing.  But  when  Stiulaitio 
hod  once  jierguaded  his  mind  to  tic  itself 
down  to  this  method  which  1  have  prescribed, 
lie  sensibly  gained  an  admiralde  facility  to 
read,  and  judge  of  wliat  he  read,  by  liis  daily 
practice  of  it,  nnd  made  large  advancr~ 
the  pursuit  of  truth ;  while  I'lumbiiiui 
I'lumeo  nuide  less  progress  in  knowledge, 
though  they  had  rend  over  more  fn" 
Ftutneo  ekinnued  over  the  pages  like  a  ( 
low  over  the  flowery  mcails  in  Mny.  J'lum- 
bittus  read  every  line  and  syllable,  but  did 
not  give  biuiBolftlie  trouble  of  thinking 
judging  aliout  them.  They  both  could  Ixiast 
in  company  of  their  great  rending,  for  they 
knew  more  titlea  and  pages  than  S(iidenti<t, 
but  were  far  lera  acquainted  with  science. 

t  oonPesB,  those  whose  rending  is  dchicned 
only  to  fit  them   for  much   talk  and  little 
knowledge   may  content  themselves  to  r 
over  their  authors  in  such  a  sudden  n 
trifling  way ;  they  may  devour  libraries 
this  manner  yet  be  poor  reasoners  at  la 
ftnd  have  no  solid  wisdom  or  true  learning. 
The  traveller  who  walks  on  flttr  and  softly 


points  right,  and  e 
every  turning  before  he  ventures  upon  it, 
ill  come  Kioner  nnd  safer  to  his  jiiurney's 
id  than  he  who  runs  through  every  lane 
he  meets,  though  he  gallop  full  speed 
through  the  day.  The  man  of  much  rid- 
ing and  a  large  retentive  memory,  but  with- 
out raedltiition,  may  become,  in  the  sense  of 
tlie  world,  a  knowing  innn ;  and  if  he  con- 
verses much  with  (he  ancients  he  may  ail.iln 
the  fame  of  learning  too  :  But  he  spends 
his  days  ofurofl' from  wisdom  and  true  jiidj- 
mcnt,  and  possesses  very  little  of  the  sub- 
stantial riches  of  the  mind. 

Never 
author  1 

iiher  for  him  or  ogaiust  him,  or  with  a 
settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  le 
confirm  or  oppose,  whatsoever  he  saith ;  hot 
always  read  It  with  a  design  to  lay  your 
mind  0))en  to  truth,  and  to  embrace  it 
wheresoever  you  find  it,  as  well  as  to  reject 
every  falsehood,  though  it  appear  under 
never  so  fair  a  disguise.  How  unhappy  srs 
those  men  who  seldom  take  an  autlior  into 
their  hands  but  they  have  determined  l«f"rs 
they  begin  whether  they  will  like  or  dislike 
himl  They  have  got  some  notion  of  his 
name,  his  character,  his  party,  or  his  prin- 
oiples,  by  general  conversation,  or  perhn|!t 
by  some  slight  view  of  a  few  pages:  Anil 
having  all  their  own  opinions  adjusted  he- 
forehand,  they  read  oil  that  he  writes  with 
a  prepossession  either  for  or  against  him. 
Unhappy  those  who  hunt  and  purvey  fort 
party,  and  scrape  together,  out  of  ever; 
aulhiiT  all  those  things,  and  those  only, 
which  favour  their  own  tenets,  while  thti 
despise  and  neglect  all  the  rest  1  Yet  take 
this  cnulion,  1  would  not  t>c  understood  hers 
OS  though  ]  persuaded  a  person  to  live  with- 
out any  settled  principles  at  all  by  which  to 
judge  of  men  and  books  and  things;  orthst 
I  would  keep  a  man  always  doubting  ahoal 
his  foundations. 

On  Improving  the  Slind,  Pari  I.  chap,  i- 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT,  M.O., 

horn  1G75,  died  173S,  was  nssocjaled  with 
Pope,  GraT,  Swift,  Ilnrley,  Atterburv,  end 
Congreve.'in  the  Scriblerus  Club,  and  wsi 
solo  or  joint  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Ei- 
trnordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Discoveriet 
of  Mnrtinus  Scriblerus,  which  were  pul>- 
lished  in  Pope's  Works.  Among  his  othtr 
productions  were  a  treatise  on  (he  Usefal- 
n ess  of  M lithe maticnl  Learning,  I70U,  Tht 
History  of  John  Bull.  1T12,  and  Tattles  of 
Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meunm, 
Und.,  1727,  4to. 
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"  He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  his 
hamanitj  in  equal  to  his  wit." — Swift. 

^  His  good  morals  were  equal  to  any  man's,  but 
bis  wit  and  homoar  superior  to  all  mankind." — 
Pops. 

'*  I  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among 
them  [the  eminent  writers  in  Queen  Anne's  reign]. 
He  was  the  most  univefsal  genius,  being  an  excel- 
lent phjsioian,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man 
of  muoh  humour." — Dr.  Johxso.x. 

Usefulness  or  Mathematical  Learning. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  mind 
by  mathematical  studies  consist  chiefly  in 
these  things :  Ist,  In  accustoming  it  to  o^- 
iention.  2d,  In  giving  it  a  habit  ot  close  and 
demonstrative  reasoning,  3d,  In  freeing  it 
from  pr^udice,  credulity,  and  superstition. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind 
attentive  to  the  objects  which  it  considers. 
This  they  do  by  entertaining  it  with  a  great 
Tariety  of  truths,  which  are  delightful  and 
evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the  same 
thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the 
ear  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of 
it  does  really  as  much  gratify  a  natural  fac- 
ulty implanted  in  us  by  our  wise  Creator 
as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only  in  the 
former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are 
more  spiritual,  the  delight  is  more  pure,  free 
from  the  regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  in- 
temperance that  commonly  attend  sensual 
pleasures.  The  most  part  of  other  sciences 
consisting  only  of  probable  reasonings,  the 
mind  has  not  where  to  fix.  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon, 
^ves  them  over  as  impossible.  Again,  as 
m  mathematical  investigations  truth  mny 
be  found,  so  it  is  not  always  obvious.  This 
spars  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent  and 
attentive.  .  .  . 

The  second  advantage  which  the  mind 
reaps  from  mathematical  knowledge  is  a 
habit  of  clear,  demonstrative,  and  method- 
ical reasoning.  We  are  contrived  by  nature 
to  learn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is 
much  like  other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing, 
singing,  Ac),  acquired  by  practice.  By  ac- 
customing ourselves  to  reason  closely  about 
quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  so  in 
other  things.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what 
superficial  inconsequential  reasoning  sat- 
isfy the  most  part  of  mankind.  A  piece  of 
wit.  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a  quotation  of  an 
author,  passes  for  a  mighty  argument :  with 
such  things  as  these  are  the  most  part  of 
authors  stuffed ;  and  from  these  weieh^ 
premises  they  infer  thoir  conclusions.  This 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  mankind,  in 
being  persuaded  where  they  are  delighted, 
have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wiL  Those  lumina  raiionis  are 
indeed  very  good  diversion  for  the  fancy, 


but  are  not  the  proper  business  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  where  a  man  pretends  to 
write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scientific 
method,  he  ought  nut  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they 
are  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  rule  of  for- 
mal arguing  in  public  disputations,  and 
confounding  an  obstinate  and  perverse  ad- 
versary, and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an 
imitation  of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will 
carry  a  man  farther  than  all  the  dialectical 
rules.  Their  analysis  is  the  proper  model  we 
ought  to  form  ourselves  upon,  and  imitate 
in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries  ;  ana  even  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  mathematical  analysis  uses 
a  method  somewhat  analogous  to  it.  The 
composition  of  the  geometers,  or  their  method 
of  demonstrating  truths  already  found  out, 
namely,  by  definition  of  words  agreed  upon, 
by  self-evident  truths,  and  propositions  that 
have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practica- 
ble in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  same 
perfection,  the  natural  want  of  evidence  in 
the  things  themselves  not  allowing  it ;  but 
it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable  degree.  I 
dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own  age 
and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have  been 
mathematically  inclined.  I  shall  add  no 
more  on  this  head,  but  that  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  the  methodical  systems  of  truth 
which  the  geometers  have  roared  up  in  the 
several  branches  of  those  sciences  which  they 
have  cultivated,  will  hardly  bear  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences, 
but  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform 
them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds 
vigour  to  the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice, 
credulity,  and  superstition.  This  it  does  in 
two  ways:  1st,  By  accustoming  us  to  exam- 
ine, and  not  to  take  things  upon  trust.  2d, 
By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it 
creates  in  us  the  most  profound  reverence 
of  the  Almighty  and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees 
us  from  the  mean  and  narrow  thoughts 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  apt  to 
beget.  .  .  .  The  mathematics  are  friends  to 
religion,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  pas- 
sions, restrain  the  impetuosity  of  imagina- 
tion, and  purge  the  mind  from  error  and 
prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  confusion,  and 
raise  reasoning;  and  all  tnith  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical 
studies  may  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertain- 
ment for  those  hours  which  young  men  are 
apt  to  throw  away  upon  their  vices  ;  the  de- 
li^htfulness  of  them  being  such  as  to  make 
solitude  not  only  casv  but  desirable. 

Essay  on  the  Usejulness  of  Maihematieal 
Learning. 
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BENJAMIN  nOADLY. 


thin)^,  nnJ  certain  fitnesseB  or  unfitnesses 
of  llie  applicution  of  different  things,  or  Jif- 
ferent  refiitionB  one  to  another,  not  dcpcnd- 
in^ronnnj  positive o^niititiitioDK,  but  founded 
unci  inn  jtenlily  in  the  niituie  and  rennon  of 
lhinj:;ii,  and  unnvoiiliibl;  ariiiing  from  tlio 
UiSerurioeB  of  the  things  ihemselvei. 
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"  A  loo 


'ith  ftll  ttac 

dUgufling  both  from  \X»  toiliimincii,  and  from  tbe 
maaireit  unwilliogDMi!  af  the  dlsputanti  lo  epnk 
ingenuaniljwhniiliejincsDl."— lUr.Litr:  Cunilit. 
HUi.  <•/  fiiglaiui,  edit.  13M,  in.  £43-^111. 
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"  Tbcie  qiislitica  srt  >o  Bppi 
tnmin);  ovrr  n/iat  fori;  or  tfly 
■amlag  k  jteid  aianj  hour*  on  Iba  Bingorino  Con- 
trocrnr,  I  ihould  And  laat  difficnlly  in  itiliag 
wiih  deciiiun  the  prapoiilioni  in  diipute." 

Your  holinMs  Is  not  perhaps  a«nre  how 
uenr  the  churches  of  us  Protestants  hnre 
Mt  len^h  come  to  those  privileges  and  per- 
Teotions  which  jou  bonst  of  na  peculiar  to 
your  own  :  ^0  near  that  manj  of  the  most 
[|iiick-si):hted  and  sagncinus  persons  have 
not  l»een  able  to  discover  any  other  diffcr- 
snee  between  nx,  a.s  to  the  main  principle 
>f  all  doctrine,  gnvcrnment,  worship,  and 
liscipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that  you 
lannot  err  in  anything  yon  determine,  and 
we  never  da:  that  is,  in  other  words,  that 
rou  are  infallible,  and  we  nlwnys  in  the 
■jtfht.  We  cannot  but  etteom  the  advantage 
o  be  exceedingly  on  our  side  in  this  case ; 
lecniise  we  have  all  the  lieneGts  of  infalli- 
kility  without  the  absurdity  of  pretending 


to  it,  and  without  the  uneasy  ta.ik  of  main- 
taining a  point  no  chucking  to  the  undei^ 
standing  of  mankind.  And  yon  must  par- 
don us  if  we  caiiTint  help  Ihmking  it  to  be 
ns  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  uH  tc 
be  always  in  the  right,  wltnout  the  pretence 
of  infaflibility,  as  it  can  lie  in  i/ou  to  be 


erring  decisions  public  thanks  lo  Almighty 
God  are  every  three  years  offered  up  with 
the  greatest  suleinnity  by  the  magistrates  ir. 
that  eonntry],  the  cnunciln  of  the  reformed 
in  France,  tlio  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it) 
the  convocntiim  of  England,  have  been  all 
found  to  hnvD  the  very  samo  unqueetionnble 
authority  which  your  church  claiuiH,  solely 
upon  Che  infullibility  which  resides  in  it, 

r  de- 


t  openly 
infallibility  is,  because  we  can  do 
without  it.  Authority  results  an  well  from 
power  as  from  right,  and  a  majority  of  votes 

IS  as  strong  a  foundation  for  it  us  infallibility 
ilsolf.  Ciiuncils  that  laoyerr,  never  rfo.-  and 
besides,  being  compoi^ed  of  men  whoso  pecu- 
liar businesi)  it  is  to  be  in  the  right,  it  ia 
very  imrandeat  for  any  private  person  to 
think  them  not  so ;  becunHB  thin  is  to  set  up 
a  private  corrupted  understanding  above  a 
pulilio  una  irrupted  judgment. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the 
south,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  All 
maintain  the  esercise  of  the  same  authority 
in  themselves  which  yet  they  know  not  how 
BO  much  OS  to  epeiik  of  without  ridicule  in 

In  England  it  stands  thus;  The  synod  of 
Dort  is  of  no  weight;  it  determined  many 
doctrines  wrong.  The  assembly  of  Scotland 
hath  nothing  of  a  true  anthoriu :  and  ia 
very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of  doctrines, 
worship,  and  government.  But  the  church 
of  England  is  vested  with  all  nutliority,  and 
justly  challengeth  all  oliedience. 

If  one  crosses  a  rircr  in  the  north,  there 
it  stands  thus;  The  church  of  England  is 
not  enough  reformed;  its  dDctrinos,  wor- 
ship, and  government  hare  too  much  of 
antichristian  Rninc  in  them.  But  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  hath  a  divine  right  from  ita 
only  head,  Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  and  to 
enact  what  to  it  shall  seem  fit  fur  the  good 
of  his  church. 

Thus,  we  loft  yon  for  yonr  enormous  nn- 
justifiable  claim  to  an  unerring  spirit,  and 
have  found  out  a  way,  unknown  lo  your 
holiness  and  your  predecessors,  of  c1aiminj{ 
ail   the   rights  that   belong   to  infallibility, 
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even  whilat  we  JiBclHim  nnd  aHure  the  tbiii'; 

itieir. 

Ai  foruaof  the  church  of  England,  if  wo 
will  belieTd  man;  of  iU  grenlc»t  ndvornccs, 
ve  hoTG  bishops  in  a  succession  as  certninl; 
uninterrupted  from  the  npostlss  as  jimr 
church  could  communicate  it  to  uk.  And 
upon  this  tx>tti>m,  which  mukes  us  n  true 
church,  we  have  a  ri^ht  to  sep[iriit(>  from 
ym;  but  no  persons  living  bikie  a  ri^^hC  to 
diQHr  or  separate  from  tu.  And  they  a);ain, 
who  differ  from  us,  value  themselves  upon 
sometlilnfc  or  other  in  which  we  are  sup- 
posed defective,  or  upon  lioing  free  from 
some  Buperfliiities  wbluh  wo  enjny ;  and 
think  it  hard  thnt  any  will  be  still  f-oino; 
further,  and  refine  upon  tbeir  scheme  of 
worship  and  discipline. 

Thus  we  have  indeed  left  ynu ;  but  wo 
have  fixed  oureelves  in  your  sent,  nnd  make 
no  scruple  to  resemble  jou  in  our  defences 
of  ourselves  nnd  oensurors  of  others  when- 
ever we  think  it  proper. 

From  the  Dtdicaiion  to  Pbpe  Clrment  XI. 
prefixed  to  Sir  It.  Steele's  Aeeouiil  uflhe 
State  of  the  Rimiim  Catholie  Iteiii/ion 
throughout  the  World. 


JOHN  HUGHES, 
bom  1677,  died  1720,  was  a  cnnlrihutnr  to 
The  Tiitler,  the  Spectator,  and  theGuanlinn ; 
co-author  with  Sir  Richanl  Blackmore  of  the 
Essays,  Uii^ourses,  Ac.,  of  the  Lav  Monk, 
(in  40  Numbers,  Nov.  If.,  1713-yeb.  15, 
1714,  2d  edit..  The  Lay  Monnptorv,  l-ond., 
1714,  12mo)  i  author  of  the  Sieij;e  u'f  D.imas- 
cu«,  1720,  8vo,  and  of  other  productions, 
to);ether  with  translations.  His  Pueins  and 
Essays  in  I'rose  were  published,  L*ind., 
1735,  2  vols.  12mo,  nnd  bis  Correspond  en  ue, 
with  Notes,  Lond.,  1772,  3  vols.  12mo,  2d 
edit.,  1773,  3  vols.  8to.  Ills  pnems  were 
included  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collcution,  with 
i!n$;re   sketch  without  any  estimate  of 


"  Hagbei  hu  more  morit  u  s  ti 
poetry  tlisn  Bi  an  oiij^ina]  poet.  .  .  . 
of  Jlugfaei  I  am  incliaed  to  beptnir 
tbsn  on  hla  puctrv.  ...  All  the  ppri. 
of  Hughe*  «-8  vrilion  in  «.  Myla  -hie 
traX,  mmj,  correct,  snd  olrgtnt :  tlier 
uhlhit  wit  and  butnoar;  sod  thp; 
lend  (a  inenlejto  tb 
tlal,  and  religious."-  _  ._  .... 
(.■reo/r*e  Taller,  XperlHl-,r,  f«d  <.«.., 
SO,  q.  V.  for  id  sccount  of  llughos'i  .• 


fl  Iha  Prefoeoi  to  tl 


iMUDRTALlTr  OF    TBE    SoUL. 


Sir, — I  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  Lest  spririj;?*  of  ;;enerou8  and  woriliy 
actions  is  the  having  generous  and  worthy 
thaus;btB  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature  will  set 
in  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  hns  allotted 
himself  In  hia  own  estimation.  If  he  con- 
siders his  beinj!  as  circumscribed  by  the  un- 
certain term  ofa  few  years,  bis  designs  will 
be  coniracted  into  the  same  narrow  span  he 
imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence.  Ilor 
can  ho  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  gntX 
nnd  noble  who  only  believes  that,  after  » 
short  turn  on  the  stn^ie  of  this  world,  he  it 
to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  hia  con- 
sciiMisnesB  forever  7 

For  this  reason  t  aro  of  opinion  that  h 
useful  and  elc'\'ated  a  conlcmplfttion  as  ibil 
of  the  soul's  immortality  cannot  be  resumtd 
too  often.  There  is  not  a  mors  improrliif 
exercise  to  ths  human  mind  than  to  be  frr- 
quentlj  reviewing  its  own  preat  privilr^ 
and  endowments :  nor  a  more  cfTecluiil 
means  to  awaken  in  un  an  ambition  rairirf 
above  Inw  objects  and  little  pursuits,  thiui « 
value  ourselves  tis  heirs  of  eternity. 

It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  considsf 
the  l>eKt  and  wixest  of  mankind  in  all  nntloni 
nnd  ages  assi-rling  as  with  one  voice  tbit 
their  birthright,  and  to  End  it  ratified  h* 
an  express  revelation.  At  the  same  time  if 
we  turn  our  thoughts  inworda  upon  our- 
selves,  we  may  mcr.t  with  a  kind  of  secrU 
sense  concurring  with  the  proofs  of  our  oirii 
immortality. 

You  have,  in  my  opinion,  rained  a  jcind 
presumptive  argument  frnni  the  increasinit 
appetit«  the  mind  has  to  knowled^o.  nnJ  t» 
the  extending  its  own  facnlties,  which  ciniiK 
be  accomplished,  as  the  more  restrained  pr^ 
feetion  of  lower  creatures  may,  in  the  limin 
of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  probi1>lt 
conjecture  may  Im  raised  from  our  appetite 
to  dumtinn  itnelf,  and  from  n  reflpctioa  oa 
our  pTosress  through  the  several  stsce*^ 
iL  ■'  We  are  complaining,"  as  you  nlnerreJ 
in  afiinner8pecu1ntion,"Df  IheabortneseoF 
life,  and  yet  aro  parpetnally  hurryine  f" 
the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  certain  little  "I- 
ticments  or  imaginary  points  of  rest,  wliick 
are  dispersed  up  ami  down  in  it.'' 

Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  tn  ■< 
when  we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  piHPi* 
of  rest.  Diiwe  stop  our  motion  "and  ait  dom 
satisfied  in  the  settlement  we  have  gnlaed! 
or  are  we  not  removing  the  boundnrv,  wi 
marking  out  new  points  of  rest,  towhV'ii'' 
press  forward  with  the  like  eageracEi,  u' 
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which  censG  to  be  such  as  fu.iC  aa  wo  ntFAin 
them?  Our  case  in  like  tlmt  of  n  Crnvcller 
upon  the  Alpn,  who  shoDld  fnncj  thnt  the 
lop  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey, 
because  it  tcrniinntea  hia  prospect;  but  he 
no  NMiDer  arrirea  at  it  tliiin  lie  Bee^ 
ITOund  and  other  hill«  beyond  it,  and  ' 
linueii  to  travel  on  as  before. 

This  ia  bo  plainly  every  wiin'n  conditio 
life,  that  there  ii  no  one  who  hoK  obnerTed 
nny  thing  but  may  obaerTB  thnt  as  fiut  as 
Ilia  time  wean  away  his  appetite  to  some- 
e  future  remaina.     The  use,  therefore,  I 


itild   I 


like  of  il 


E)  Nature  [a< 


I  exproii  it)  does  nothi 
vain,  cir  to  Bpcak  properly,  ainoe  tbe  Author 
of  our  bcinf!  Iiaa  planted  no  wanderinR  yuA- 
Biun  in  it,  no  dexire  which  hru  not  its  object, 
futurity  iH  the  proper  object  of  the  pnBsion 
mo  constantly  exercised  ubout  it:  and  this 
FestloMness  in  tbe  present,  this  asfiicning 
ourselves  over  to  farther  alnfieH  of  duration, 

e  ijrMpinx  at  somewhat  atill  to 


_  mptom,  which  the  mind  of  men  haa  of  its 
own  immortality. 

I  take  it  at  the  mme  time  for  eranted  that 
the  immortality  of  the  rquI  ia  sulSeiciitlv  es- 
tablished by  other  argiitnonts:  and  if  so, 
thia  appetite,  which  otherwise  would  be 
T«ry  unaccountable  and  abiiurd,  peoms  very 
reaaonalile,  and  adds  stren;;ib  to  the  concln- 
Bion.  But  I  am  omiued  when  I  conxlder 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  lhou);ht,  who, 
in  spite  of  every  arjEiiment,  can  form  to 
themselves  a  millen  satiafuction  in  thinking 
otherwise.  There  ia  eomething  to  pitifully 
mean  in  the  inverted  Ambition  of  thnt  man 
who  cnn  hope  for  annihilation,  and  plenoe 
himself  to  think  that  hii  whole  fabric  ihnll 
one  day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with 
the  maim  of  inanimate  bein;^,  that  it  equally 
deserves  our  admiration  and  pity.  The  mys- 
tery of  such  men's  unbelief  is  not  hani  to  be 
penetrated  :  and  indeed  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  sordid  hope  (hat  they  shall  not 
be  inimortnl,  tiecanse  they  dure  not  be  so. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observa- 
tion, and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  farther, 
that  aa  worthy  actions  spring  from  worthy 
thoughts,  so  worthy  thoughts  are  likewixs 
tbe  consequence  of  worthy  actions.  Bat  the 
wretch  who  has  degraded  himself  below  the 
ehnracler  of  immortality  ia  very  willing  to 
resign  his  pretensions  to  it,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  its  room  a  dark  negative  happiness 
In  tbe  extinction  of  bis  being. 

.The  Spedafor,  iVit.  SIO,  Wcinadoy,  Octo- 
ber SI,  nil. 


bom  1678,  liecnmo  Secretary  of  War,  1704, 
Secretary  of  State,  1710,  fled  to  France  ti7 
avoid  impcacbmont,  1715,  and  was  absent 
until  17'J-i;  for  ten  years  was  in  political 
opposi^on  to  Sir  Koliert  Watpole,  and  died 
ITnl.  lie  was  a  man  of  proSig:ite  prin- 
ciples and  great  intellectual  and  literary 
abilities.  The  Craftsman,  by  Caleb  D'Anver* 
(Deo.  5,  17:25,  et  ttq.,  Lond.,  14  vols.  12mo), 
was  the  vehicle  of  Wyndhiim's,  I'ulteney's, 
and  Bolingbroke'a  Serco  attacks  upon  ^V'al- 
pole ;  and  in  the  same  paper  first  appeared 
Bolingbroke's  Dissertiitions  upon  Parties 
(in  a  volume,  Und.,  Wifi,  4to).  His  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  En<;land  were 
published,  Lond.,  L743,  4to;  hia  Letters  on 
the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  on  the  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  and  on  the  State  of  Parties  at 
the  Accession  of  George  I.,  appeared  together 
in  a  volume,  Lond.,  1749,  8vo.  Pope  hod 
previously  printed  and  circulated  more  copies 
of  The  Ideaof  a  Patriot  King  than  tbe  author 
intended.  A  collective  edition  of  Boling- 
broke's  Works  was  published  by  Darid  Mnl- 
let,  Lnnd.,  \lbi,  5  vols.  4to  {again,  Lond., 
1780,  II  vols.  Svo,  Lond.,  ISlW,  It  vols.  8vo, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1844,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  hia 
Letters,  Correspondence,  with  State  Papers, 
etc.,  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Qilbert 
Parke,  Lond.,  179«,  2  vols.  4to. 

"  I  r**11}  think  thsrs  i>  somctbing  In  that  great 
man  wblcb  laaki  ss  if  ho  wm  placed  here  by  mis- 
tska.  Wh»n  lbs  onniDl  ippearEd  to  na  a  month  or 
t*D  ago,  I  bitd  nometiinsa  so  Inisginatioa  tbst  il 
mlj^bt  posffibLj  bv  ihidi«  tn  Qur  ITQrIJ  to  csrr;  him 

"  When  Tutl7  atlsmnlsd  poctrj  ha  bcoama  ai 
ridianloui  m  Biilin(broke  wbiin  bi  BlIBmp'ad  phi- 
Inuphj  anil  divinity;  vs  look  in  vain  for  Ib>t 
eaniBi  whiah  pruduaid  thi  Diftertation  on  Psrtiel 
in  the  teJirini  phlloiophioal  works,  of  vfaiub  it  il 
no  «»|!;tontni  asllra  to  isy  that  tba  mton  of 
them  il  sophiilimt  anil  inconoluiiTS,  the  Itylo  dif- 
fUPLS  and  vi-rhoH,  and  tha  learniDg  anemin^l.T  cnn- 
Ulned  in  them  not  drnwn  From  (he  originnla,  but 
om  Frendh  erilioa  and 
BTos  :  li/e  of  f^ipt. 

Os  Useless  Learnino. 
Some  [hi»(oriesl  are  to  be  read,  some  are 
to  In  studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected 
entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
with  BitvantaKC.  Some  arc  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  one  mnn's  curiiisity,  some  of 
another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all 
history  ia  nut  an  object  of  curiosity  for  any 
Dinn.  He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and 
absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of 
canine  appetite;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like 
the  liungor  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously, 
and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its 
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way,  but  neither  of  them  digestn.  They 
heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and  nourish  and 
•mprovc  nothin;r  but  their  diHtcmper.  Some 
such  characters  I  have  known,  though  it  in 
not  the  mo<4t  common  extreme  into  which 
men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  icnow 
.n  this  country  [Bishop  Warburton],  He 
joined  to  a  most  athletic  strength  oi  body 
a  pnniigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  pro- 
digious industry.  lie  had  read  almost  con- 
stantly fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be 
cniwded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him  I  consulted  him  once 
or  twice — not  oftener,  for  I  found  this  mass 
of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough, 
but  nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  he  had  never  spared 
time  to  think, — all  was  employed  in  read- 
ing. His  reason  had  not  the  merit  of  com- 
mon mechanism.  When  you  press  a  watch, 
or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  ynur  question 
with  precision ;  for  they  repeat  exactly  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neither  more 
nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But 
when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he 
overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that 
the  several  terms  or  wonis  of  your  question 
recalled  to  his  memory ;  and  if  he  omitted 
anything,  it  was  the  very  thing  to  which 
the  sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have 
led  him  and  confined  him.  To  ask  him  a 
question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his 
memory,  that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity 
and  confused  noise,  till  the  force  of  it  was 
spent;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the 
noise  in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 
1  never  loft  him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say 
to  him,  />/ni  vous  J'asse  la  grace  de  derenir 
mains  savant! — a  wish  that  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer  mentions  upon  some  occasion  or 
other,  and  tliat  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  applied  to  himself  upon  many. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice 
will  ac<{uire  less  learning,  but  more  knowl- 
edge; and  as  this  knowledge  is  cdlected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and 
method,  it  will  lie  at  all  times  of  immediute 
and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  u«cfu1  arm<!  to  mm^^zines  we  pl&ce, 
All  nin^ctl  in  order.  mn<l  di«po9ed  with  grace; 
Nor  thu-}  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lortl.  in  our 
friend's  [Pope's]  FXsay  on  Criticism,  which 
was  the  work  of  his  ohildhoo*!  almost ;  but 
is  such  a  monument  of  gotxi  sen'^e  and  poetry 
as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raised  in  his 
riper  years. 

Hewho  reads  without  this  discernment 


and  choice,  and,  like  Bodin*8  pupil,  resolTH 
to  reaii  all.  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  cnpA- 
city  neither,  to  do  anything  else.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is 
impertinent  to  read;  nor  to  act,  without 
which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will 
assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and 
purchase  them  at  much  expense,  and  hav« 
neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  thera  for 
use.  To  what  purpose  should  he  hushand 
his  time,  or  learn  architecture?  he  has  n<» 
design  to  build.  But  then,  to  what  purpos« 
all  these  quarries  of  atone,  all  these  moun- 
taius  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of 
oak  and  deal  ? 

Essay  on  the  Study  of  History:   Boli^ 
broke  s  Works,  1754,  it.  330. 

Complaints  of  toe  Shortness   or  nrviir 

Life. 

I  think  very  differently  from  most  men  of 
the  time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business 
wo  have  to  do  in  this  world.     I  think  we 
have  more  of  one,  and  less  of  the  other,  tbsn 
is  commonly  supposed.     Our  want  of  time, 
and  the  shortness  of  human  life,  are  some 
of   the  principal   commonplace   complaints 
which    we   prefer    against    the    cstablislied 
order  of  things :   they  are  the   gmmblings 
of  the  vulgar,  and    the   pathetic   lamentJr 
tions  of  the  philosopher;  but  they  are  im- 
pertinent and  impious  in  both.    The  man  nf 
business  despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for 
squandering   the   time  away  ;   the  man  of 
pleasure  pities  or  laughs  at  the  man  of  bnai- 
ness  for  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  both  con- 
cur superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fault 
with  the  Supreme  Being  for  having  given 
them  so  little  time.     The  philosopher,  who 
misspends    it   very   often   as   much   as  the 
others,  joins  in  the  same  cry,  and  nuthoriies 
this  impiety.     Theophrastus  thought  it  ex- 
tremely hanl  to  die  at  ninety,  and  to  go  ont 
of  the  world  when  he  had  just  learned  how 
to  live  in  it.     His  master,  Aristotle,  found 
fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  this 
respect  worse  than  several   other  animals: 
l»oth    very   unphilosophically !     and    I   loxe 
Seneca  the  l)etter  for  his  quarrel  with  the 
Staijirite  on  this  head.     We  see,  in  so  many 
instances,  a  iust  proportion   of   things,  »c 
cording  to  their   several    relations   to  one 
another,  that  philosophy  should   lead  a9  to 
conclude    this    proportion    proi»erviHl,  even 
when  we  cannot  discern  it ;  instead  of  lead- 
ing us  to  c*>nclude  that  it   is  not  preserved 
where  we  do  not  discern  it,   or  where  ve 
think  that  we  see  the  contrary.    Td  conclaSe 
oth'Twise  \*  shucking  presumption.     It  is  to 
presume  that   the   system    of  the   nnivoTie 
wijuld  have  Ijecn  more  wisely  contrived,  if 


I 
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ereatures  of  our  low  rank  amon<^  intellectual 
natures  hod  been  called  to  the  councils  of 
the  Most  High  ;  or  that  the  Creator  ought  to 
mend  his  work  by  the  advice  of  the  creature. 
That  life  which  seems  to  our  self-love  so 
shortf  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with  the  dura- 
tion of  some  other  bein^i^,  will  appear  suf- 
ficient, upon  a  le5is  partial  view,  to  all  the 
ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  juHt  propor- 
tion in  the  successive  course  of  generations. 
The  term  itself  is  long  ;  we  render  it  short; 
and  the  want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our 
profusion,  not  from  our  poverty.  We  are 
all  arrant  spendthrifts:  some  of  as  dis- 
sipate our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain 
that  we  want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The 
much  greatest  part  never  reclaim,  but  die 
bankrupts  to  Qod  and  man.  Others  reclaim 
late,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  when 
they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how 
their  fund  is  diminished,  that  they  have 
not  enough  remaining  to  live  upon,  because 
they  have  not  the  whole.  But  they  deceive 
tliemselves :  they  were  richer  than  they 
thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they 
husband  well  the  remainder,  it  will  l^e  found 
sufficient  for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some 
of  the  superfluities,  and  trifles  too,  perhaps, 
of  life;  but  then  the  former  order  of  expense 
must  be  inverte<i,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
must  be  provided  before  they  put  themselves 
to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of 
buniness,  who  are  often  candid  enough  to 
own  that  they  throw  away  their  time,  and 
thereby  to  confess  that  they  complain  of  the 
Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason   than 
this,    tliat    he    has    not    proportioned    his 
bounty  to  their  extravagance.     Let  us  con- 
Rider  the  scholar  and  philosopher,  who,  far 
from  owning  that  he  throws  any  time  away, 
reproves  others  for  doing  it;  that  solemn 
mortal  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and 
declines  the  business,  of  the  world,  that  he 
may  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the  search 
of  truth  and  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 
When  such  a  one  complains  of  the  short- 
nesa  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a 
man,  more  reasonable,  though  less  solemn, 
expostulate   thus  with   him:    **Your  com- 
plaint is,  indeed,  consistent  with  your  prac- 
tice:   but  you   would  not  possibly   renew 
joiir  complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  prac- 
tice.    Though  reading  makes  a  scholar,  yet 
every  scholar  is  not  a  philosopher  nor  every 
pfariloAopher  a  wise  man.    It  cost  you  twenty 
years  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on  one  side 
of  your  library ;  yon  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Ureek,  in  the  oriental  tongues, 
in    history  and  chronology;    but  you  were 


not  satisfied.  You  confessed  that  these  were 
the  literas  nihil  aananies^  and  you  wanted 
more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge.  You 
have  had  this  time  :  you  have  passed  twenty 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library, 
among  philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators, 
schoolmen,  and  whole  legions  of  modern  doc- 
tors. You  are  extremely  well  versed  in  all 
that  has  been  written  concerning  the  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about  fnatter 
and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and  eter- 
nal essences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and 
the  rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You 
are  a  master  of  the  controversies  that  have 
arisen  about  nature  and  grace,  about  pre- 
destination and  free  will,  and  all  the  other 
abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools  and  so  much  hurt  in 
the  world.  You  are  going  on,  as  fast  as  the 
infirmities  you  have  contracted  will  permit,- 
in  the  same  course  of  study  ;  but  you  begin 
to  foresee  that  y<m  shall  want  time,  and  you 
make  grievous  complaints  of  the  shortness 
of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  years  God  must 
prolong  your  life  in  order  to  reconcile  you 
to  his  wisdom  and  goodness?  It  is  plain,  at 
least  highly  proy)able,  that  a  life  as  long 
as  that  of  the  most  aged  of  the  patriarchs 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  your  purposes ; 
since  the  researches  and  disputes  in  which 
you  are  engaged  have  been  already  for  a 
much  longer  time  the  objects  of  learned 
inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let 
me  ask  you  again,  and  deceive  neither  your- 
self nor  me,  have  you,  in  the  course  of  these 
forty  years,  once  examined  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  fundamental  facts  on  which 
all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indiflcrcnce  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrup- 
ulous exactness  ?  with  the  same  that  yoa 
have  employed  in  examining  the  various 
consequences  drawn  from  them,  and  the 
heterodox  opinions  about  them?  Have  you 
not  taken  tnem  for  granted  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  studies?  Or,  if  you  have 
looked  now  and  then  on  the  state  of  the 
proofs  brought  to  maintain  them,  have  you 
not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a' 
demonstration  formerly  made  to  refresh  his 
memory,  not  to  satisfy  any  doubt?  If  you 
have  thus  examined,  it  may  appear  marvel- 
lous to  some  that  you  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies,  which 
have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of 
so  much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you 
have  not  thus  examined,  it  must  be  evident 
to  all,  nay,  to  yourself,  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion, that  you  are  still,  notwithstanding  all 
your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  For 
knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge; 
and  without  such  an  examination  of  axiomn 
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mml  fftotSf  jxu  can  have  none  about  infer-  one  supreme  all-wiw  cause  of  all  cliin;:^: 
ence«!"  '  when  br  experience  he  »«eep  that  thin  world 

In  this  manner  one  mii:ht  expostulate  neither  iji  nor  can  >ie  the  plai-c  for  takini:  a 
▼erv  reasonahly  with  many  u  ^rcat  scholar,  just  ami  adequate  acc>>unt  of  the  actions  iif 
UAny  a  pr\>fi>und  phil«>90pher,  many  a  doj;-  men  ;  the  presumption  that  there  is  another 
matical  ca^ui'^t.  An<i  it  serves  to  ^t  tiie  jitate  after  this,  in  which  men  shall  lire, 
complaints  a>x.»nt  want  of  time,  and  the  grows  stron;;  and  almi>st  irresistible :  when 
•hortness  of  hum;in  life,  in  a  Tory  ridiculous  he  cnnsideri  further  the  feam  aod  hopes  of 
but  a  true  light.  nature  with  respect  to  futurity,  the  tear  of 

,^^^,^  I  death  common  to  all.  the  desire  of  oontinii- 

I  injr  in  bein<;.  which  never  fonsakes  us;  and 
THOMAS  SHERLOCK,   D.D.,       reflect*  for  what  use  and  purpose  these  strooR 

^  impressions  were  friven  us  br  the  Author  of 

■on  of  William  >herUvk,  D.P..  bom  W'.TS.  „ature:  he  cannot  help  concluding  that  man 
Master  of  the  IVmple,  17«4.  Pre>.endary  of  .  was  made  not  mere! v  to  act  a  short  part  opoo 
Lond-n.  1713.  and  ot  Norwich.  ITI^.  Bishop  i^e  staije  of  this  world,  but  that  there  is 
of  Bani-ir.  FeK  4.  K-^--^-  Bishop  of  >alis.  another  and  more  lastinz  state  to  which  be 
bury.  17U4.  Bi^h-^u  of  L-^mlon.  174,>,  de-  \,^^^  relation.  And  from  hence  it  mnsl 
ciined  the  ar^•hbl^hoprlo  ot  Canterbury.  1 .  47.  necewarilv  follow  that  his  relijrion  muM  be 
died  1701.  publii^he»i  a  cxloctive  edition  ot  |  formci  on  a  view  of  securing  a  future  hap- 
hi:»  Di-k.vursc'*  at  the  Temple  Church.  Ltnd..  '  pin^^^. 

17:>4-o::>.  4  vols.  Svo.  Sth  ciit,  177.>.  3  voU.  ,  ^ifnJe.  then,  the  end  that  men  propose  to 
12mo:  vol.  ▼..  Oxt..  17J7.  >vo:  tirst  vvm-  themrtUes  br  rclision  is  such,  it  will  teaeh 
plete  eilicion  ot  >herl.>cks  U ork*.  by  Key.  „,  wherein  tLe  true  excel lencr  of  relicioB 
T.  >.  HuiThes.  L:>nd.,  l>oi".  >  yols.  >vo  Hi*  eonsists.  If  eternal  life  and  &tnr«  happi- 
best-known  wnrks  are  The  I  ^e  and  Intent  ^^^  ^^  ^^at  we  aim  at.  that  will  be  tie 
of  I'rophecv.  etc..  Lond..  17:^0.  Svo.  4th  edit.,  j^j  reliirion  which  will  most  certainW  leid 
Lond..  1744  ^vo;  17oo.  >vo  iu^uai.y  added  ^^  ^^  eternal  life  and  future  happiness':  and 
M  a  5th  Tolume  to  the  early  ciitions  ot  the  jj  ^^W  be  to  no  purpose  to  compare  wHzioo* 
Ihscourses; :  and  I  he  Tnal  ot  the  \\  itno^^s  toirether  in  anr  other  respect*  which  hare 
of  the  Kesurrection  of  J*?sus,  Lond.,  I7lN.  no^  relation  to  tVis  end. 
J?f o.  Irith  edit.,  L.jnd..  1H»7.  >y  :  with  the  ,  Lcj  ^^  jhen.  br  this  rale  examine  the  pre- 
i»iuel  of  the  Inal,  Uwid.,  U.  G.  Bohn.  tensions  of  revefation.  and.  as  we  zo  along, 
IW^.  ^vo  (In  the  series  entitled  "Christian  .  compare  it  with  the  present  state  of  natnnl 
Literature   j.  religion,  that  we  may  L^e  able  to  judge  "to 

"They  [Sbfrio.'k's  S^rmona^  wntain  aJm:r»Me     wh.»m  we  ou;:ht  to  a?)-" 
defeno«s  of  the  truths  nt  roli^JDn.  &nil  powerful  ;       Eternal  life  and  happineffi  are  oat  of  <Hir 


.   ^   ---   .pen  the  cattf 

WhiJeSherluck.H;ii^.M.lv;ibsonpi^nwiiiDvam^^^     j,^j^^^„  for  ourwWe*.  and  enter  in  to  take 

,  poiMCSHion  of  lile  ami  ilory.  we  should  want 

"?h«r!oek>  nyl^  i*  rer.T  •'levant,  rhoa^rh  h*  has     ni)  instructions  or  assistances  fpt>m  pelis[i'»5 

aocnuao  it  hi*  prinoipul  nu-ly.'— Dr.  Jou?«so.i :     jj^^je  what  St.  Peter  said  of  <'hri:«t  eferf 

BuM^MMU.  Li/.,  y«  i:::*.  .  ^^^^  „,j^j,^         j^^  ^  himself,  and  sar,  ^1 

t,     . ■  hjire  the  wonis.  or  means,  of  eternal  life." 

out  Since  we  have  not  this  power  of  uu 

Reti^ion  ii*  P»und»*d  in  the  principle*  of  ami  death,  and  .*ince  there  i^*  One  who  has, 

«enr!ie  an^i  n:i*ure  :  arpl.  without  supp"si!i:j:  w  ho  ifovemech  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

this  tbiiii'iation,  it  wnuld  bo  :is  m:ii)iial  :in  who  'h  over  all  Gixi  hle^neii  for  evermore,  it 

act  to  preiu'fi  ro  horsi.'s  it-*  to  ni»«n.     .V  man  neo^ssarily  follows  that  either  we  mu.«t  bart 

who  has  the  use  *n  nvisiin  c:inni>t  con-^iiler  no  share  or  lot  in  the  -zlories  of  futurity,  or 

his •njndition  irrdc!rvMimscani;»w  in  this  world,  •^'se  that  we  must  (obtain  them   frim  tied, 

or  r^rti'CC  on   his  n«it:ons  of  ::i.nhl  and  evil,  ami  receive  them   as  his   ijift   and  favottT: 

:inil  the  sense  ho  fe^'ls  'n  himself  that  h«?  is  and  con<*ei)iienrIy  if  eternal   life  be  theea^ 

an  iccnuntahle  cretiture  !or  :ht»  2m>«l  «"»r  evil  of  r^l'^ion.  anii  likewi!«e  the  iriffe  of  Goi 

he  does,   without   ask'n:!   hiiUM'lf   !)<.iw    he  reli^^ioii  inui  be  ni'tliin;;  else  Hat  the  nnuM 

came  into  this  worhi.  :ind  for  wha:  purpjse,  pr*>por  to  l>e  mai]e  use  ijf  by  us  to  ohralnc/ 

and  to  whniii  it  is  that  \w  is.  or  pitrtsibly  may  0*>i  this  nititttt  excellent  and  perfect  ;eift  cf 

be.  ?ic«.''3untai4e.     Wh».'n,  l»y  tracinu  his  own  •?ternttl  life  :  for  if  eternal  life  be  the  cadef 

being  to  the  orijpnaU  he  dnda  that  theru  is  religion,  rt>li};ioa  must  b«  the  meftos  of  o^ 
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taining  eternal  life :  and  if  eternal  life  can 
only  be  had  from  the  ^fc  of  God,  religion 
must  be  the  means  of  obtaining  this  gift  of 
God. 

And  thas  far  all  religions  that  ever  have 
appeared  in  the  world  have  agreed:  the 
question  has  never  yet  been  made  by  any 
whether  Qod  is  to  be  applied  to  for  eternal 
happiness  or  no ;  but  every  sect  has  placed 
its  excellency  in  this,  that  it  teaches  the 
properest  and  most  effectual  way  of  making 
this  application.  Even  nat4iral  religion  pre- 
tends to  no  more  than  this:  it  claims  not 
eternal  life  as  the  right  of  nature,  but  the 
right  of  obedience,  and  of  obedience  to  God, 
the  Lord  of  nature :  and  the  dispute  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion  is  not,  whether 
God  is  to  be  applied  to  for  eternal  happiness ; 
but  only  whetner  nature  or  revelation  can 
best  teach  us  how  to  make  this  application. 

Prayers,  and  praises,  and  repentance  for 
•ins  past  are  acts  of  devotion,  which  nature 
pretends  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in :  but 
why  does  she  teach  us  to  pray,  to  praise,  or 
to  repent,  but  that  she  esteems  one  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  expressing  our  wants,  the 
other  of  expressing  our  gratitude,  and  the 
third  of  making  atonement  for  iniquity  and 
offences  against  God?  In  all  these  acts 
reference  is  had  to  the  overruling  power  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  they  amount  to  this  con- 
fession, that  the  upshot  of  all  religion  is,  to 
please  God  in  order  to  make  ourselves  happy. 

Several  Discourses  Preached  at  the  Temple 
Church :  Disccurse  /.,  Pari  IL :  John  vi. 
67-^9. 
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bom  1679,  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  1722, 
died  1740,  was  author  of  A  Dissertation  on 
Reading  the  Classics,  and  Forming  a  Just 
Style,  1711;  4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1757,  12mo. 
A  good  book. 

On  the  Sublimi. 

We  have  no  instances  to  produce  of  any 
writers  that  rise  at  all  to  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes  except  the 
sacred  penmen.    No  less  than  Divine  Inspi- 
ration could  enable  men  to  write  worthily 
of  God,  and  none  but  the  spirit  of  God 
knew  how  to  express  his  greatness,  and  dis- 
play his  glory :  in  comparison  of  these  divine 
writers,  the  greatest  geniuses,  the  noblest 
wita,  of  the  Heathen  world,  are  low  and 
dull.     The  sublime  majesty  and  royal  mag- 
nificence of  the  Scripture  poems  are  above 
the   reach  and   beyond  the  power  of   all 
jDortal  wic     Take  the  best  and  liveliest 
poems  of  antiquity,  and  read  them  as  we 
Jo    the   Scriptures,  in  a  prose  translation. 


and  they  are  flat  and  poor.  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  and  Homer  Jose  their  spirits  and 
their  strength  in  the  transfusion,  to  that 
degree  that  we  have  hardly  patience  to  read 
them.  But  the  sacred  writings,  even  in  our 
translation,  preserve  their  majesty  and  their 
glory,  and  very  far  surpass  the  brightest 
and  noblest  compositions  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  And  this  is  not  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness and  solemnity  of  the  eastern  eloquence 
(for  it  holds  in  no  other  instance),  but  to 
the  divine  direction  and  assistance  of  the 
holy  writers.  For,  let  me  only  make  this 
remark,  that  the  most  literal  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  most  natural  significa- 
tion of  tne  words,  is  generally  the  best;  and 
the  same  punctualness  which  debases  other 
writings  preserves  the  spirit  and  majesty  of 
the  saured  text:  it  can  suffer  no  improve- 
ment from  human  wit;  and  we  may  observe 
that  those  who  have  presumed  to  heighten 
the  expression  by  a  poetical  translation  or 
paraphrase  have  sunk  in  the  attempt :  and 
all  the  decorations  of  their  verse,  whether 
Greek  or  Latin,  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  dignity,  the  majesty,  and  solemnity  of 
our  prose:  so  that  the  prose  of  Scripture 
cannot  be  improved  by  verse,  and  even  the 
divine  poetry  is  most  like  itself  in  prose. 
One  observation  more  I  would  leave  with 
ou :  Milton  himself,  as  great  a  genius  as 
e  was,  owes  his  superiority  over  Homer 
and  Virgil,  in  majesty  of  thought  and  splen- 
dour of  expression,  to  the  Scriptures:  they 
are  the  fountain  from  which  he  derived  his 
light ;  the  sacred  treasure  that  enriched  his 
fancy,  and  furnished  him  with  all  the  truth 
and  wonders  of  God  and  his  creation,  of 
angels  and  men,  which  no  mortal  brain  was 
able  either  to  discover  or  conceive :  and  in 
him,  of  all  human  writers,  you  will  meet  all 
his  sentiments  and  words  raised  and  suited 
to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  subject. 
I  have  detained  you  the  longer  on  this 
majesty  of  style,  being  perhaps  myself  car- 
ried away  with  the  greatness  and  pleasure 
of  the  contemplation.  What  I  have  dwelt 
so  much  on  with  respect  to  divine  subjects 
is  more  easily  to  be  observed  with  respect 
to  human :  for  in  all  things  below  divinity 
we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than  fall  short; 
and  in  adorning  all  other  subjects  our  words 
and  sentiments  may  rise  in  a  just  propor- 
tion to  them :  nothing  is  above  the  reach 
of  man  but  heaven ;  and  the  same  wit  can 
raise  a  human  subject  that  only  debases  a 
divine. 
A  Dissertation  on  Reading  the  Classics, 

Thb  Formatioic  op  a  Riqbt  Taste. 

A  perfect  mastery  and  elegance  of  stvle 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  common  rules,  but 
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luii^:  b»?  impn^vei  Sv  rea-lin*   ihe  oratow  re^t.  i«  foun<3e<i  in  nacun? :  knowlt-lge  in  tbf 

and    i"i»ts,  ar;i    ih»?   c»I«fl»rated  uia-ters  in  art.  ar.<l  fr^n^iien:  cvnversacivn  with  the -:>e»t 

every  kin-J:  this  will  irive  vju  a  rii;h:  :.i*t-:  original*,  will  certain  I  v  j*:r  feet  a  ft. in*?  ju-l;:- 

and  a  truo  r»'Ii*h :  ani  wh»:n  y-^u  can  ■li*-  mvn::  hu:  It  ther*  i*  uu:  a  r.ataral  sa^rii.-ity 

tin^ixish  :ho  b^autie^ofe^-ery  fiui^he-i  peo*.  ani  aptn*?*.*.  eif-*?ri»:n-.-«  will  b^  of  no\;reat 

you  will  write  yuun^If  with  e<)ual  c.nizuen-  servio?.     A  j^'h  li  t.f:»?  i«  an  ar;rum->n'.  of  a 

da:iou.  iireat  ««}iil,  aa"  we: I  a.*  a  lively  wit.     It  i.*  rbe 

I  do   not   assort   th^tT  ev'^ry  j-^.d  writer  infirmity  of  m}'>r  spirit*  t  •  l.«?   taken  ni:h 

r:u*i    have   a   :^:i;u?    t*»r   i-.-i^cry :    I  know  ererr   apre-Aran-w.  and   da'-zleil    >iy   evenr- 

Tuily  i*  an    uniieni.vble   except:  n :    \\xt    I  thinir  that  «parke<:    tut  to  p.;t*?  by  wr»a: 

will  T'.'3:ur»?  tM  :>ffiriu  that  a  -soul   that  is  the  ireneraliiy  of  the  w-.-rLd  admin.*?,  ana  lo 

n«»c    mov'si  wi:h  r«.w^sry.  ar.d    hjj?   nj   Lu*"e  f-c  detiiine«i  with  n-.thinj  I  u:  wha:  is  3Jt:*t 

tliit  way.  i.H  t«.Nj  du'.i  and  lunipi^h  -rer  lo  perfect  and  ex.>rlie:;t  in  it*  kind,  speaks  a 

write  with  any  prospect  of  beini  re.id.     It  suferi-^r  ^r-rniu^.  ani  a  tru»?  lii-HrernNient. 

is  a  f^tai  mi.>taiLe.  and  rfiaipl.'  >u:er^:::i.^n  J  D^iddtrtati'jn  „n  Rtfthiin'j  th<  Clii^ia, 
to  di^coura^e  y  uth   iro'ji    ^.-.t.-try.  and  en- 

d--av..'ap  to    prejud::*   tiieru    a^am-it   it:    if  — ooo— 
tii-y  ar»?  uf  a  poetical  :xeriiuf,  ther»»  is  n-:- 

r.-s:ra;iiin^    i:heiu :    OvM.    y.u    kuow.   w:ls  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  D.D., 
de.if  Ci  tiii   fi'.her'-*   freijuens  a.i'ii'.vution'i. 

Bu:  if  t;;ey  are  n-.-c  qui:e  *i:[i;:».-n  and  '■•?-  ^'^rn  in  the   county  of   Kilk-Tiry,  Irelar-3. 

w::ci:-^d  with  i-jve  . f  ver<e.  :he7  sh-.u  i  -o  l'v'*4.  in    IT'.".*  p*!"  i-she«l  An    L:»sut  t«>wAni5 

tr:iine«l  w  i:.  10  make  :hem  uia^'ters-.-.f -very  a  New  Tlieory  ■■:' Virion.  I»u  .lir.  "?to   andi 

kind  of  pi.erry.  that  :y  iea^:iin^  !"  iuiTate  Vindication  of  r  his  rK»:i.ry.  in  l7-.>  ,  in  IT  10 

tiie   orij:;i!al<    they  iuav  arrive    a:   a    r^iii:  The  Principj*** ':-f  Hmiian  Kcowled;?'.  1*'jI- 

ci}Mc»*i'::'.'n  ard  a  true  t.i-iTe  -f '-Lei r  .iu:!.'.-p* :  lin.  Svo.  in    ITl-J  Tlir»-*  l>iAl'"^:rues  J..e:w-;en 

and  lj«*in^  a'.ie  t.i  wri:e  inverse  ur«'i  ■.•.■•.a-  Hyias    and     Pbiio-orous  :    made    iMan  of 

#;«.n.  I  cun  assure  vju.  ;?*  n*-  disa  i.ui:a^e  LVrrv.  17-4:  in  IT'J^*  eni!,rra:e»l  to  Am-^riii 

Xfj  tpj.-?*  :    :br  wich-MC  reii-iiiln^  tii.-  ■.•■r:e.  a  ti?  carry  on:  hi*  "  scheme  f.>r  •.tjn vert Ir.^  ch« 

lu.m  nida;  uever  prvteu'i  Lo  ar\  :aate  f. 7  tlie  <av:i^^  Aaiericnn.s  to  Vhri^tiar/ity  bv  a  c  1- 

yc::er.                      '  \*^z*^  ti)  l.-e  eret:c<'d  in  the  Sumnier  iji'an^is. 

T t.*ce  is  a  meraphor.  bi'rn.'>w^.ii  from  "he  ■''';:erwi<e   called    thi»    Wies    of   Bi.'rDiU'ia»" 

i:>«i:a:L'  bv  wii:.:!i  w"  arip?v.'  '.t  .ji^iike  '.vi:a;  Berk-^l-'v  .  and  a:  N-*wii.irt,  lih'.'ie  IsLn-i, 

w-f  ea:  and  drink  trt:ui  tile  a ^re^.M Men •.'!».*  ;r  -iwi;:e-i  f. .r  a  l-'-n j  rinie  in  vain   rh»*  r^.-rirt 

di'^ijjpeea  iei.es!?  -'f  :iie  rcli.-h  in  our  uj«.'ii:ri.  -.'f    i  nariiarnen-ary  :iranc   t«^  •»na"-le  i»:i:»  *.o 

Nature    iir^^-c*  a*  in  the  <.■•  niiu-.'n   u.>e.  and  ■.'•uiriere    his    rrje<:r  ;    in     17>JJ    pi:'.;i»h'-i 

e^'erv  b«*dv  can  :e!l  sw^e?:  fr'nn  iiitter.  w:s^:  A'.:i-.-hr'^n.    ir  :n"   Minure    rhv!- ■>«:■' hit-r.  in 

is   .sharp,  -t   "Mijir.   '>r  rapid,     -r   n.iii*»»- us  :  :»'--vcn  Diai  ■■.:•:■'■*.  ■■•>n:.unini  an  A»..-l'.:y  f-'^r 

but  it  r'-'^:i!r»"4  M^ri.**:.-*  :n«ji"e   p.'ri'ie«i   in  i  t;.\-  thr-  ''hi-isrian   ll-^'i:;i'.n   a^iir*?  Fr'>*-T:".  r.k- 

•Tcirsr*!  to  d.-'C'V.-i"  .."/'.■ry  :;L»r  •  ::Lii:  i.->  -jj   p;  er«.  L.nd  .   -  ^'  I-.    ^vo  ;  in    I7->1  w:vs  u:  ik 

p»*r«ecc  in   ::s  iiri.i  :   ev.-py  —.lia-e  i-i  D'>t  '•»  Bishvn  ■.•!'•.' "m  v. \  nnd   r»^fu*^:d   -.  ■  -^i.-r.  tr.:e 

jiid;ie   or'  '.ha:,  and    V'jc   ■irinki''^   i.s   hi- 're  "'li*  see   I'.r   tiia:  <>i'  •.'l"-j:h»»r.   of  ■;■  i!'-'"  ia 

ii>«:ii  '.hajj   r^M'i.ri.:.     A"I   :iiar.   I  tr"'!»:i!   :««  vuiiie  :  in    1747  rm' lished   S  r:*.  a '.'hiin  of 

kn'>v  -J."  rue  niaCT'^r  is.  :\:.iZ  w'ae  -ijvii.d  b«-.  P!ii:-"4*M  h'-.-.i'.   K-decr;'  n<  jrd    ['■'M:-.r:e'<  rt- 

iiii.'  I  s:y!e.  cl-'.ir.  d';ei».  "'•ri^Jj':.  iin-i  iLPoii;:.  epoetin::  'h-*    Vi"-.|.-!i«  .^f  Tir  ^V.^-'.-.-  in  the 

s.n--er»»    aii«i    pure,  si.nr:'!   a:i  L    irv      is  •^ur  l"a::ue.    L..nd..  '^v.*.  'xr.'i    in     17"- J    FiiTTbrT 

;i*iverr:-»»'m'-n''>*  d'.»  '.vi.-il    eipre«««    ic  .   >%i:-;ii  I'Iii^u^m:"   "u   T  ir  Wa:er.    Li'-n  !..   ^vj.  ari 

!jk«c  i"*    i  ■.i.iuiii«'n'i.i''Ic  term,   'ija:   ■_■..■  I'-ai'i.-*  iii-d  in    :he    nejtt  v-  ar.      In    177^"  wa*  rat- 

tii»*    j'rv-e    -r'   'ii»*   r'cn-sc   spLnc-*.   .itid  '.'n.y  Iish«'d  An  A.-.-Mpit    f  ni-«   Lif*.  w"rh  NoTt**- 

k^?f-   'ur  i:    ci.».d  i:!-!   iaiii|.':i'."*s.  ■.•"iir^iinin:;  Striciur^**  u;^i-n  hi*  W.rk*. '•^o: 

It  ;•*  ■.■«Mi"iH-n  \->  C"iM;ii»fid  i  man   r'-r   m  in  '"*>4  iii*  Wli.u^  W-.i-k**.  wirh  an  Ai-i-^Mint 

ear    zo    Tnusi'-.     ind    a    :x-*ie     'or    r':i::»*ii,  il"  iiis    L;'h,   .md    >evi»r:il    .if   u;-*    L«*rr-r«  W 

'*-iii(!    ire  n-"'  I  i'_:   '  *i'.    i  yK    :;>»;ei'M!ir"«r  l'li«>mas  IViiT.  E^\..  r>»*an  'terv,ii.«.  ard  Mr. 

i.'i"    '\hiiZ    :•*   ir^  t-i.,.ir     ijni    !ii..«»c    yier  e-'T    in  P-  !'♦•.    •.■'c.    "''V   T.    IVi'T.  E.-si..   'Z  TOis.  4"C*. 

:!ieni.      I'iie    ti.'-^c     ;.-'«.mj  i-<    ':i.rir— iv   -11    rlji?  :i}'pca.— 'il,      T'^ere  iiav*;  l*»».:-n  ^wi>  rvc^r.t  cdi- 

»-ar .    I  iiaii   ■••i:;  nev»:r  -"s  -t^i-'.  :i.'   .■».•  a  iii.ister  "■ii'n-'  jf  Iii"?  ^V  rk«.  oni*  in    3   vi.d'jk  >ro.  nr/l 

in.i:    i;L-»  'i-  t   m  ■-•ar  '.irj-r-l    i:.-:  **'f  :•.•  'iii'*:.,':  I'mniMT   '  >y   II. -v    "i.    N.  Wri.;Ijt,  in   -  Vi-'i 

;&nd   VI lu  .-an    'i*)   'iiiTe   "?•'.:    in    ^ie  wiiliinir  <V'.\    '.M-*.      Mr    W.    ^tvh*   -^   trMr!»?at:'"n  «?f 

an  -^ar  ■  mn  '*i:;inir    i  ivMi-i*  '.■..ii  -.m:!  -vrirM  tu**  L.r,  m  K-.'^iy^     .\-:'lini*;tic:i,  Mi'H'fijsr'^ 

'.ne.      PiitKiM'.:.   'vm    im.-ud    C'i..ik.   .-•■prf-*  ^I:i':if  iiiA^:  a.  ii"i  D»- M'.-ru  .  .^n-:  N^te*  on  tb* 

•n^Mie     i:j.i"r^t:ii!«i:M^   •.•.\   ::je     i"*.   ;iii':    -wir'.  In.T»"i.H'!:   n  ■'•  ll'innin  lvnoiiv:e'i:i*».   Aroo'i^i 

k:i»'»v:i.'*i^"  ■;["  'ii"     «-t   'ii-l-:*  r««     'iii:!.'!' r.  *..■  .it- -A'lrk^  :>  T'lf  l^ueris:  :  ■.T..iiLuinin.:«Vfri! 

be  a  j u'i ^e  J i'  it.  ij u L  : n *s  '.: i-. u  1 ' y    =  i  "i ■-•  t .: •.-  '^uc r ; es  ; ) p > [ 'ot^d  :  j  :h e  C v u si •!« muon  of  lis* 
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Publio,  1735.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
fourteen  of  The  GuardiaDS. 

*'  Poeseuing  a  mind  which,  however  inferior  to 
that  of  Locke  in  depth  of  reflection  and  in  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  was  fullj  its  equal  in  logical 
aeuteness  and  invention,  and  in  learning,  fancy, 
and  taste  far  its  superior,  Berkeley  was  singularly 
fitted  to  promote  that  reunion  of  Philosophy  and 
of  the  Fine  Arts  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  both.  .  .  .  With  these  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments,  admired  and  blazoned  as  they 
were  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  his  age,  it 
to  not  surprising  that  Berkeley  should  have  given 
a  popularity  and  fashion  to  metaphysical  pursuits 
whicn  they  had  never  before  acquired  in  England." 
— D 00 ALD Stewart:  l«l  Prelim, DU§eri,  to  Eueifc, 

Brit. 

**  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polished  so- 
etety,  modern  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  contrib- 
ated  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accom- 
plished man.  All  his  contemporaries  agreed  with 
the  satirist  [Pope]  in  ascribing 

'  To  Berkeley  every  yirtue  under  heaven.' 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only 
in  loving,  admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance 
him.  The  severe  sense  of  Swift  endured  his  vis- 
ions ;  the  modest  Addison  endearoured  to  reconcile 
Clarke  to  bis  ambitious  speculations.  Uis  charac- 
ter converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fervid  praise. 
Even  the  discerning,  fastidious,  and  turnulent 
Atterbury  said,  after  an  interview  with  him,  *So 
much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much 
innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  nut  think  had 
heen  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this 
l^entleman.' ...  Of  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  diction,  no  man  accustomed  to  English  com- 
position can  need  to  be  informed.  His  works  are, 
Doyond  dispute,  the  finest  models  of  philosophical 
style  since  Cicero.  Perhaps  they  surpass  those  of 
the  orator,  in  the  wonderful  art  by  which  the  fullest 
Ught  is  thrown  on  the  most  remote  and  evanescent 
parts  of  the  most  subtile  of  human  conceptions. 
Perhaps  he  also  surpassed  Cicero  in  the  charm  of 
mmplicity." — Sir  Jambs  Mackistosb  :  2d  Prelim, 
ZHuert,  to  Eneye,  Brit, 

Grounos  to  Expect  a  Futurk  State 

Proved. 

Let  the  most  steadfast  unbeliever  open  his 
eyes,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  sensible  world , 
mnd  then  say  if  there  be  not  a  connexion,  and 
adjastmcnt,  and  exact  and  constant  order 
discoverable  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  thing  itself  is  evident  to  all 
our  faculties.  Look  into  the  animal  system, 
the  passions,  senses,  and  locomotive  powers ; 
19  not  the  like  contrivance  and  propriety  ob- 
aervable  in  these  too?  Are  they  not  fitted 
to  certain  endH,  and  are  they  not  by  nature 
directe*!  to  proper  objects? 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  smallest  bodies 
should,  by  a  management  superior  to  the  wit 
of  man,  be  disposed  in  the  most  excellent 
manner  agreeable  to  their  respective  natures, 
and  yet  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  be  neg- 
lectedy  or  managed  by  such  rules  as  fall 


short  of  man's  understanding?  Shall  every 
other  passion  bo  rightly  placed  by  nature, 
and  shall  that  appetite  or  immortality  nat- 
ural to  all  mankind  be  alone  misplaced,  or 
designed  to  be  frustrated?  Shall  the  in- 
dustrious application  of  the  inferior  animal 
Eowers  in  the  meanest  vocations  be  answered 
y  the  ends  we  proposed,  and  shall  not  the 
generous  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind  be  re- 
warded? In  a  word,  Shall  the  corporeal 
world  be  order  and  harmony :  the  intellec- 
tual, discord  and  confusion  ?  lie  who  is 
bigot  enough  to  believe  these  things  must 
bid  adieu  to  that  natural  rule,  **  of  reasoning 
from  analogy  ;"  must  run  counter  to  that 
maxim  of  common  sense,  **  that  men  ought 
to  form  their  judgments  of  things  unexperi- 
enced from  what  they  have  experienced.*' 

If  anything  looks  like  a  recompense  of 
calamitous  virtue  on  this  side  the  grave,  it 
is  either  an  assurance  that  thereby  we  ob- 
tain the  favour  and  protection  of  heaven, 
and  shall,  whatever  befalls  us  in  this,  in 
another  life  meet  with  a  just  return,  or 
else  that  applause  and  reputation  which  is 
thought  to  attend  virtuous  actions.  The 
former  of  these  our  free- thinkers,  out  of  their 
singular  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, endeavour  to  erase  from  the  minds  of 
men.  The  latter  can  never  be  justly  dis- 
tributed in  this  life,  where  so  many  ill 
actions  are  reputable,  and  so  many  good 
actions  disesteemed  or  misinterpreted  ;  where 
subtle  hypocrisy  is  placed  in  the  most  en- 
gaging light,  and  modest  virtue  lies  con- 
cealed ;  where  the  heart  and  the  soul  are 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  the  eyes  of 
men  are  dimmed  and  vitiated.  .  .  .  Let  us 
suppose  a  person  blind  and  deaf  from  his 
birtn,  who,  being  grown  to  men^s  estate,  is 
by  the  dead  palsy,  or  some  other  cause,  de- 
prived of  his  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  the  impediment 
of  his  hearing  removed,  and  the  film  taken 
from  his  eyes.  What  the  five  senses  are  to 
us,  that  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell  were  to 
him.  And  any  other  ways  of  perception  of 
a  more  refined  and  extensive  nature  were  to 
him  as  inconceivable,  as  to  us  those  are 
which  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  perceive 
those  things  which  *'  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  in  him  to  conclude  that  the 
loss  of  those  three  senses  could  not  possibly 
be  succeeded  by  any  new  inlets  of  percep- 
tion, as  in  a  modern  free-thinker  to  imagine 
there  can  be  no  state  of  life  and  perception 
without  the  senses  he  enjoys  at  present. 
Let  us  farther  suppose  the  same  person's 
eyes,  at  their  first  opening,  to  be  struck 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  most  gay  and 
pleasing  objects,  and  his  ears  with  a  melodi 
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0U.4  ivneort  of  vikmI  aiKl  iiiscriiiiiiMitsiI  hiumo.  that  I  meet,  which  I  regard  as  aiuuBementc 

Kt'h.uil  him  aiim^ivl.  ra*i*liivi.  [r.in.-|Hirtfil ;  Jo>i:;Ti'>i  lo  Jclijhi  mv  tve^.  and  the  iuiHiil- 

Mii.i  V-.  ti  h;i\i'  mi!ne  iii<^[ai>!  ropr*'soiii;i!ii>n.  iuiti'>n  of  th.>$o  kind  pO(<|>ie  wlio  frit  in  thfm 

K«iiio  fikint  and  ::;iiii:iioriii^  iJiM  \*\  \\w  tv  :;ii\lv  ;\t:ired  oiiIt  io  p!ea^  me.     I  ha\e  » 

*[aciv'  >:;4:ov»i' tlio  >.mi;  in  :lui:  arrl^-U'  in  which  real.  a«.ii  ihev  ..mlv  an  iiiiii^iinarv.  pifA«ure 

>he  I'lii'.rccs  lrv*nj  this  >o^ulv*(.rcot' l!e>h  iuto  fr  in  ihtrir  exieri-»r  0!ul*lii*hiiientp.     Uj-jii 

life  tind  it:ii:u>rtul:ty.  the  >aiuo  rrinoiple.  I  have  di*Oi.»ver»M  ihat  I 

r*^  (i"..!  ■.ic.i.i,  .V.'.  »^  .  Sa.'ui  luw/, -I^Td/ ii.  am   the   ratunil    i  n^i-ri^-ttir  of  all  ih-  jia- 

17 IJ,  *  uion  i  iv.vkiaoe^.  t!lec^.•^*e«.  *t.ir«.  Vr.>.';i.ie*. 

;i:i  !  iur  to:  ;«T»^1  cIoiLe*.  d»  hioii   I  sev  ai  a 

Ox  TiiASiRES.  N^riRiL  AND  F.NrA^rK'iL.  V'^y  '^^  ''irih-ni.;-*:.  a*  dwn-  more  c^Turoi 

xiv.i.r.t  10  the  yj-rotiiri.'r  ih;in   c^«  thct«ic  iiiat 

I :  :  s  ^.■ :' .;  rea c  u  >e  to  vvn  s ; .!•.■  r  :  h  f  1 1  va^  i  j  r«r- <  \*  c  ^»  r  : i .  •.■ ! h  .     A  is vl  I  itx^k  ^-'  n  r  he  >  e .i ii  x  a;i'i 

»!ii-,ri  ^'^  '.:>::: II Tf  hutiiau  :::ii'j':n»''«-».  ,i.s  ih^-v  1  ;  iL».*  u*  >o  many  i-iir-ju-.:*  in  :i:;  avia"_v. o 

:tr\'  .ii^::'«^'.ii>:i-.- 1  \\\w  \\s'wr\x\  ar.l  ;a:':;i>:i-  'u'its  in  a  .lari'-'n.  ■ieji^ii^d  i  "jre.y  :">r  ity 

oal.     Njiiur;il  p^A-^urvs  1  vm!'.   t;. . -^e  ^*i ''.■.*::.  iwr?;- n.     .V  ^-.i'-rry  l  f  pi^-'rur*'*.  n  Cji-ir.ft. 

no:  dvner..i.!'^ '.'Ti  the  fsfc!.ii;   n  ai:  i  cii  r'.;e  '.i  i>r  'i'  niry.  :i.A:  I  na*.  e  frve  aoce^-  to.  I  :i;ink 

atiy  y;ir:"LvM!ar  a^e  or  ha:;.  »«.  arv  su  :.-i  '.o  :iy  ..vrn.      In  :i  w.  ri.  ai-  tiiat  I  i-r^ire  i"  ihe 

huii-aii  uaiaro  i::  ^or.vr.i'..  a:ii  worr?  ii::c?:.:0'i  u^».'  I'f  ihin^s.  le:  wh'>  vriLi  hive  th-*  k»^;i':n« 
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.TTEACTIOKS  OF   FsilNDSHIP   AND  Bl- 
NIYOLINCK. 

e  ooDRider  the  whole  scope  of  the 
D  that  lies  within  our  view,  the  moral 
^ellectualf  as  well  as  the  natural  and 
$al,  we  shall  perceive  throughout  a 

correspondence  of  the  parts,  a  siini- 
of  operation,  and  unity  of  design, 
plainly  demonstrate  the  universe  to 
work  of  one  infinitely  good  and  wise 
and  that  the  system  of  thinking 
is  actuated  by  laws  derived  from  the 
irine  power  which  ordained  those  by 
the  corporeal  system  is  upheld.  .  .  . 
'  we  carry  our  thoughts  from  the  cor- 
to  the  moral  world,  we  may  observe 
spirits  or  minds  of  men  a  like  prin- 
r  attraction,  whereby  they  are  drawn 
ir  in  communities,  clubs,  families, 
hips,  and  all  the  various  species  of 
.  As  in  bodies  where  the  quantity 
same  the  attraction  is  strongest  be- 
those  which  are  placed  nearest  to  each 
K)  it  is  likewise  in  the  mind  of  men, 

parilms,  between  those  which  are 
early  related.  .  .  . 

m  who  has  no  family  is  more  strongly 
m1  towards  his  friends  and  neighbours ; 
absent  from  these,  he  naturally  falls 

acquaintance  with  those  of  his  own 
country,  who  chance  to  be  in  the  same 

Two  £nglbhmeo  meeting  at  Rome 
istantinople  soon  run  into  a  famili- 

And  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeans 
think  their  being  so  a  good  reason 
nr  aniting  in  particular  converse. 
r,  in  case  we  suppose  ourselves  trans- 
nto  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  and  there  to 
Chinese  or  other  more  distant  native 
own  planet,  we  should  look  on  him 
ar  relation,  and  readily  eoiomence  a 
hip  with  him.  Thene  are  natural  re- 
s,  and  such  as  tnay  oonrinee  us  that 
linked  by  an  imperceptible  chain  to 
ndiridaal  of  the  naman  race.  •  •  . 
matoal  gravitation  of  bodies  cannot 
lained  any  other  way  than  by  reKolv- 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  God, 
ver  eesiies  to  dlc^po^e  and  actuate  his 
"es  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  re- 
e  beings.  So  neither  can  that  recip- 
.ttraeti«/n  in  the  minds  of  men  be 
ted  for  \fj  any  other  cau^e.  It  it  not 
olt  of  edocation.  law.  or  fa«hion;  but  | 
aeiple  on^naily  ingrafted  in  the  very 
malioii  of  the  aooJ  by  tht  Aathor  of 


the  great  spring  and  source  of  moral  actions. 
This  it  is  tnat  inclines  each  individual  to  an 
intercourse  with  his  species,  and  models 
every  one  to  that  behaviour  which  best  suita 
with  the  common  well-being,  llenoe  that 
sympathy  in  our  nature,  whereby  wo  feel 
the  pains  and  joys  of  our  follow-cnMitures. 
Ilence  that  prevalent  love  in  parents  towards 
their  children,  which  is  noiihor  founded  on 
the  merit  of  the  object,  nor  yet  on  self- 
interest.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  inquisitive 
concerning  the  afioirs  of  distant  nations, 
which  can  have  no  influence  on  our  own.  It 
is  this  that  extends  our  care  to  future  gener- 
ations, and  excites  us  to  acts  of  bunencenue 
towards  those  who  are  not  yet  in  being,  and 
consequently  from  whom  wo  can  oxpoot  no 
rocomponso.  In  a  word,  honue  arises  that 
diflfusivo  sense  of  humanity  so  unaccount- 
able to  the  selfish  man  who  is  untouched 
with  it,  luid  is  indeed  a  sort  of  monster,  or 
anomalous  production. 

Those  thoughts  do  naturally  suggest  the 
following  particulars:  first,  that  as  social 
inclinations  are  absolutely  neocMsarv  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  each  individual  to  cherish  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind: 
the  duty,  l>ecause  it  is  agreeable  to  the  in* 
tention  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  who  aima 
at  the  common  good  of  his  creatures,  and. 
as  an  indication  of  his  will,  hath  implanted 
the  seeds  of  mutual  l>enevolenoe  in  our 
souls ;  the  interest,  because  the  go^xl  of  the 
whole  is  inseparable  from  thut  of  the  parts: 
in  promoting,  therefore,  the  common  g^iod, 
every  one  doth  at  tiie  same  time  promote  bia 
own  private  interest.  AtunUer  oliservatlon 
I  stiall  draw  from  the  premises  is,  that  it 
makes  a  signal  proof  of  tlie  divinity  of  tb« 
Christian  religion  that  tlie  main  duty  which 
it  inculcates  ultove  all  others  is  Ctiarity. 
Diflerent  maxims  and  preoepts  hare  distia* 
guislted  the  different  sects  olj/hih^sophy  and 
religion:  our  Lord's  peculiar  pre<:ept  is, 
^Love  thy  neighbour  as  tiiyself*  hjf  this 
shall  all  laeo  know  that  you  are  my  du^ 
ciples,  if  you  love  one  anotner.*' 

Tke  Gwardim,  No,  JJf6,  Auiput  5, 17 IS, 


as  die  aitractare  pvwer  in  bodies  is 
itonirersal  prindpfe  which  produoeth 
iralile  efleeta.  and  is  a  key  to  explain  j 
iooa  pbenomena  of  nature,  ao  the  oor-  , 
liag  flOfliaJ  afipetite  is  bamao  aouls  is  j 
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LimJ..  1737.  Sro.  an>l  «onie  poHtiral  and  pt')peff  refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  i 
other  pieire!*,  and  poous.  He  wju  of  a  quiir*  saint's  wDrk:*,  which  were  presented  to  him« 
reldouie  tonif<^r.  and  drowned  him:*elf  in  the  .  he«:au:«e  the  Kiint.  in  his  effiiped  (n^fore  the 


Thames  in  1736. 

"The   huisour  ami  wit  of  Bad;;:?]!   Appear   lo 


book.  wa;»  drawn  without  a  beani. 

We  see  bT  the«e  in  stances  what  homage 
adranrape  in  <?e%'.:ril  of  hii  omraunicatiom :  ea-  j  ^n«  world  has  tornierly  paid  to  beards:  and 
peciallj  in  hui  'Observarjons  on  l;ear'Jfl  fSpeuU-  I  that  a  barber  was  not  then  allowed  to 
tor.  No.  3:U/;  on  Country  Wake*  ^  No.  Itf  I  >»  etc."'  make    those   depredations  on   the    faces  of 


Ox  Beard3. 

When  I  was  last  with  mv  friend  Sir 
Ro;::er  in  Wesiir»inster-al»bev  I  ob>erved  that 
he  sto<>d  limirer  tiian  onlinary  l^efure  the 
bu:4C  of  a  veneraiile  old  man.  I  w:is  at  a 
hys»  to  i:iioss  the  reason  of  it:  wlien,  after 
some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  fi;::ure.  and 
askifti  uie  if  I  did  not  think  that  ciur  fore- 


the   Iearne<i,   which   have    been    permitted 
him  of  late  years. 

Accordinzlv,  several  wi^e  nations  hare 
been  so  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffl« 
offt'red  to  their  beunis  that  they  seem  to 
liave  fixed  the  puint  of  honoar  principaily 
in  that  part.  The  Spaniards  were  wonde^ 
fully  tender  in  this  particular.  [>«jn  QueTedis 
in  his  third  vision  i>n  the  last  judgment,  liati 
carried  the  humour  verT  far.  when  he  teib 


fathers  I.34)keil  much  wi>er  in  their  beard-*  !  •i'*  that  one  of  hi-*  vain-irlorious  countrynitrn. 
than  we  do  with.)ut  them?  "For  mv  psirt."  i  -ifter  having  receiveii  sentence,  was  taken 
savs  h*-,  •■  wh^n  I  am  walkimr  in  mv\'allerv  j  »nto  custotly  by  a  couple  of  evil  spirirs,  l»ut 
in' the  country,  and  see  mv  ancestors*,  who  ;  ^^^*^^  l»w  guides  happeninir  to  djM»nier  bis 
manv  of  tlieiu  died  before  thev  wern-of  mv  !  niustach«>etf,  they  were  forced  ti»  reoi>n!p>« 


a;:**.  I  cannot  fi^rbear  reii'iniing  them  as  so 
many  old  [latriarchs.  and.  at  the  siime  time, 
looking  upon  mvself  as  an  idle  sm(X*k-faced 
Toun;:  felli^w.    I  love  to  ^ee  your  Al>rahams, 


thorn  with  a  pair  of  curling-irons  before  xhtj 
could  get  him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  oirn 
nation  we  shall  find  that   the    beani  fluar> 


▼our  IsMiacs,  and  vour  Jacobs,  as  we  hare  |  >*l»*?'i  »"  ^^e  Saxon  hertarchy,  but  was  very 
them  in  old  pieces' of  tapestrv.  with  l»eards  mu^'*i  discourajred  under  the  \ornian  line, 
below  thoir  trirdles.  that  cover  half  the  I  It  »*»ot  out.  however,  from  time  to  time,  m 
han^in;r*.*'  the  knight  added,  "if  1  [The  '  severa]^ reijnis  under  different  shapes.  The 
Spectator]  would  recommend  l^ejirds  in  one 


of  my  pa[i»'rs.  and  endeavour  to  restore  human 
faces  to  their  ancient  dirrnity.  that,  upon  a 
month's  warning;,  he  would  undertake  to 
lead  up  the  fashion  himself  in  a  pair  of 
whisk'Ts." 

I  sniileii  at  mr  friend's  fancv;  but  after 
we  parted,  cijuld  not  forbear  rvdectin^  on 
the  iiietaiii'Tphosis  our  faces  have  under- 
gone in  this  particular. 

'I he  boari.  conformable  to  the  notion  of 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  was  for  manv  ajj^»s 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  wis<loui.  Lucian 
more  than  unce  rallies  the  philus<.>phers  of 


last  effort  it  made  seems  to  have  been  in 
Queen  Mary's  days,  as  the  curious  reader 
may  find,  if  he  pleases  to  peruke  the  fi^ 
uresof  Cardinid  Pole  and  Bishop  Gardiner; 
thcuich.  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  mav  be 
questioned  if  zeal  apiinst  po|>ery  has  not 
induced  our  Protestant  painters  to  extend 
the  beanis  «if  these  two  persecutors  bovond 
their  natural  dimensions,  in  order  to  maki 
th»*m  appear  more  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  takinz  notiee 
of  in  the  rei^  of  King  James  the  Fir!>L 

Dnrinjr  the  civil  wars  there  apf^ared  on« 
which  makes  too  great  a  fiirure  in  storv  v^ 


his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rivarone  an-    ^»«  passeti  over  in  silence:  I  mean  that  •>£ 
other  in  beards:    and  represents  a  learned  j  the  redoubted  11  u»hbnis,  an  acv'ount of  whK-h 
m;in  who  fe'to<Ml  for  a  pn.>fess4)rship  in  phi-  ■ 
losophy.  as  unqualified  for  it  by  tiie  shurt- 
ness  of  his  beard. 

.Elian,  in  his  account  of  Zotlus,  the  pre- 
tended critic,  who  wrote  a:::uinst  Homer  and 
Plato,  and  thoujuht  himself  wiser  than  nil 
who  luui  iioiiQ  iMffore  him.  telis  us  that  this  . 
Zoilus  had  a  very  Ion:;  beani  that  huni: 
d«.iwii  upcn  his  bn^ast,  but  no  hair  unon  his 
hea<i.  which  he  always  kept  close  shave<i.  amon:r  us  after  the  extirpation  of  besrd*: 
retcanliiiji:,  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  '  but  this  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  not  lt«J* 
so  many  suckers,  whieh.  if  th(*y  had  been  enter  ufH)n.  havin;;  dis4.*nsseil  ic  at  large  ui 
Buffered  tn  ^row.  iiii*rhb  have  drawn  away  a  distinct  treatise,  which  I  ke«*p  by  me  is 
the  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that  manuscript,  upon  the  mustachoe. 
moans  have  starved  his  beard.  If  my  friend  Sir  Koirer's  project  of  intrty 

1  havo  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  ,  duciuj;  beards  should  take  effect,  1  fuardi* 


Butler  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

His  tawny  b«ard  was  th'  tqnal  graet 
Both  uf  his  wiadum  and  his  face; 
In  out  ami  dye  so  lik«  a  til«. 
A  9u<ldi?Q  vi«w  it  would  beguile ; 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  wh**T, 
The  ueihor  orao$Q  mixt  with  gray. 

The   whiitker   continued    for    some  tin* 
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luxury  of  the  present  age  woald  make  it  a 
yery  expensive  fashion.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  the  beaux  would  soon  provide  them- 
selves with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  colours 
and  the  most  immoderate  lenj^ths.  A  fair 
beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  Sir  lloger 
seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  under 
twenty  guineas.  The  famous  golden  board 
of  iEsculapius  would  hardly  bo  more  valu- 
able than  one  made  in  the  extravagance 
of  the  fashion. 

Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies 
would  not  come  into  the  mode  when  they 
take  the  air  on  horseback.  They  already 
appear  in  hats  and  featliers,  coats  and  pen- 
wigs  :  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
suppose  that  they  would  have  their  riding- 
beards  on  the  same  occasion.  I  may  give 
the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  another  paper. 

The  Spectator^  No,  331,  Thursdca/j  March 
20,  1711^12. 


RALPH  ERSKINE, 

bom  1685,  minister  at  Dunfermline,  1711, 
joined  the  Seceders,  1734,  died  1752,  pub- 
fished  a  number  of  Sermons,  Theological 
Treatises,  Scripture  Songs,  Gospel  Songs, 
etc.,  1738-52,  and  several  of  his  works  were 

fublished  after  his  death.  Works :  Qlasg., 
76-M)6,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Glasg.,  1777,  10  vols. 
8vo;  Lond.,  1821,  10  vols.  8vo;  Gospel 
Sonnets,  new  edit.,  1844,  24mo ;  Sermons 
of  Ralph  and  £l>enezer  Erskine,  Selected, 
with  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, 1738,  3  vols. ;  1757,  3  vols.  8vo;  Ser- 
mons by  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine,  A.M.,  Selected 
from  the  British  Editions  of  1777  and  1821 ; 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  II. 
Tyng,  D.D.,  Leighton  Publications,  Phila., 
1863,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"The  works  of  Ralph  Brikine  are  highly  eran- 
gielieal;  the  productions  of  minds  very  strongly 
sUaehed  to  truth,  devotional  and  lealous." — Wil- 
liams's Ckrittian  Preacher, 

**  The  two  Erskines  Ceoil  calls  the  best  Scotch 
divines,  hut  speaks  of  them  as  dry  and  laboured. 
He  did  not  at  tnis  moment  recollect  Leighton,  Ruth- 
erford. Maolaorin,  etc." — Bickbbstbth's  Ckrieiian 
Student, 

The  Mercy  of  God. 

There  are  some  merciful  intimations  and 
oommunications  that  they  sometimes  get  to 
make  them  sing  of  mercy.  Sometimes  he 
intimates  his  love,  saying,  I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting'  lovo.  Sometimes  he 
intimates  pardon,  saying,  I,  even  I,  am  he 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions,  and  will 
remember  thy  sins  no  more :  Sometimes  he 
intimates  acceptance,  saying,  0  man,  greatly 


beloved ;  and  the  intimation  sets  them  a 
wondering  and  praising :  Sometimes  he 
communicates  his  mind  and  his  secrets  to 
them,  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  unto  them 
his  covenant:  Sometimes  the  secrets  of  his 
providence :  ho  will  tell  them  what  he  hath 
a  mind  to  do  with  themselves,  and  what  he 
hath  a  mind  to  do  with  such  a  friend,  and 
such  a  child,  and  such  a  land  or  church : 
Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  which  I 
do?  Sometimes  he  communicates  himself 
to  them,  saying  I  am  thy  God,  I  am  thy 
shield ;  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee : 
Sometimes  such  intimations  and  communi- 
cations are  given  as  make  all  their  bones  to 
say,  Who  is  like  unto  thee? 

There  are  merciful  visits  after  desertion, 
and  after  backsliding,  that  they  sometimes 
get,  to  make  them  sing  of  mercy,  when  they 
have  been  heaping  up  mountains  of  sin  and 
provocation  betwixt  them  and  him :  yet, 
after  all,  he  hath  come  and  given  them  oc- 
casion to  say,  **  The  voice  of  my  beloved  1 
behold  he  coiueth,  leaping  upon  the  moun- 
tains, skipping  upon  the  hills,"  Cant.  ii.  8. 
The  voice  of  my  Beloved  I  0  an  exceed- 
ing sweet  and  powerful  voice  1  It  had  a 
sound  of  heaven ;  I  thought  the  mountains 
would  have  kept  him  away,  but  I  heard  the 
sound  of  his  feet  upon  the  mountains,  that 
made  my  heart  warm  toward  him  again ;  I 
had  departed  from  him  by  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  and  I  thought  he  would  never 
return  ;  but,  0  he  restored  my  soul,  and 
helped  me  anew  to  wrestle  with  him:  We 
found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake 
with  us. 

There  are  merciful  accomplishments  of 
promises  that  they  sometimes  get,  to  make 
them  sing  of  mercy.  The  Lord  sometimes 
lets  in  a  promise  with  life  and  power,  and 
gives  them  a  word  on  which  he  causes  them  to 
hope.  It  may  be  he  will  give  them  a  promise 
for  themselves,  and  it  may  be  a  promise  for 
their  children ;  such  as  that,  I  will  be  thy 
Qod,  and  the  Qod  of  thy  seed;  and  some- 
times a  promise  for  the  church ;  such  as 
that,  Upon  all  the  glory  there  shall  be  a 
defence ;  and  sometimes  he  gives  a  wonder- 
ful accomplishment  of  promises,  like  that  of 
Ilezekiah :  What  shall  I  say  ?  he  hath  both 
spoken,  and  himself  hath  done  it :  lie  hath 
come  to  my  soul,  and  made  me  see  that  he 
is  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  that  faithfulness 
is  the  girdle  of  his  loins. 

Sermon  XXH,    The  Militanfs  Song. 


THOMAS  TICKELL, 

born  1686,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1710,  was  introduced  to  literary  circles 


ALEXANDER  POFE. 


fttid  pubtic  emplojuient  by  Aililison,  who  in 
1717,  when  lie  lM.vaue  (secretary  of  ISlate, 
miule    Tlckell    UnJer-Secretiiry ;     was   up- 

tioiiited  Seorelary  to  the  Lnnlii  Jusiicca  ut 
reknij  in  17-4.  unJ  held  thin  noiC  until  hid 
death.  IT-tO.  lie  publiahed  The  Fin-t  Boob 
of  Homer's  Iliud,  tranKkled  into  En^li^li 
Veree  br  Thoiuiu  Ti<:kell.  Esq.,  Loud.,  1715. 
4to  (su|ipaced  b;  Fope  to  be  raallv  tran^ 
luted  by  A>idison  fur  the  purpose  uf  injur- 
iii;j;  hi«  trantilation).  rontnliuted  pnpen  to 
The  Speirtator  und  The  Uuardiiin,  and  pub- 
lixhed  a  number  of  poomn,  of  wbii*h  hia 
£[vgy  toAddiaun.  prefiiLiI  to  hU  ediiion  of 
Ihm  poets  Worki,  LoDd.,  17:11,  i  vols.  4to, 
in  the  best  kaown. 
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ttuxiliary  Uitcle,  or  nn;  ariifii't;il  heat. 
are  apt  to  druop  under  a  gloomy  sky ;  and 
taitte  no  luxury  like  a  bluH  firuiauient,  and 
■uni>hine.  I  have  often,  in  a  splenetii!  Et, 
irisheil  ui  VBelfa  durniouiio  during  the  winter ; 
uod  [  nvvtr  Me  one  of  thnae  unu);  animals, 
wrapt  up  cload  in  his  fur,  and  eoinpnotly 
happy  in  himself,  hut  I  corkteniplale  l>iiu 
with  envv  beneath  the  dimity  of  a  philos- 
opher. i(  the  art  of  Byinji  were  broucht  to 
perfHvtion,  tlie  uae  that  I  should  muko  of  it 
would  hv  to  attend  the  bud  mund  the  world, 
snd  purmic  th?  sprjtl^  through  every  siiin  uf 
the  ZodiuA.-.  Hie  lore  uf  warmth  make.-'  my 
beart  ([bid  at  the  return  of  the  sprini;.  How 
amazlnj;  is  the  changie  in  tlie  face  ofnatura. 
when  the  earth  from  being  bound  with  frost, 
or  uoyered  with  snow,  begins  to  put  furth 
hi!r  plants  and  flowers,  to  be  ulnthed  with 
preon,  divvrsiS^d  ni^  ten  thou^nd  various 
ilyGs;  and  tti  exhale  such  fresh  and  chiirm- 
loii  oilours  as  Gil  eycry  Hying  creature  with 

Full  of  thou;;ht<>  like  these,  T  make  It  a 
rule  to  loi>c  ui  little  ns  I  can  <if  thiit  tdes.'^d 

■ud  wander  ibiough  the  fields,  throw  my- 


:<cir  on  the  bonkx  of  little  rivulets,  or  lot 
myself  in  the  woods.  I  spent  a  day  or  two 
this  spring;  at  a  country  gentleman's  a*M, 
where  I  feasted  my  imnpination  erery  mom- 
ing  with  the  most  hiinriona  prospect  I  ereT 
saw.  I  uKuatly  took  my  stand  by  the  wld 
of  an  old  cadtle  built  ujion  a  bi;;li  hill.  A 
noble  river  ran  at  the  foot  of  it.  which,  after 
being  broken  by  n  heap  uf  misshapen  st<>nefc 
Klidcd  away  in  a  cle-.ir  (itrcam.  and  wander 
inj:  thr'iu;;h  two  woods  on  each  side  of  it  i* 
many  windings,  ihune  here  and  there  at  a 
great  distance  through  the  trees.  1  could 
trnce  the  nioiea  for  some  mile!',  aniil  aif 
eye  was  led  through  two  ridpes  of  bill:,  ana 
terminated  by  a  yut  mountain  in  »noiher 
county. 

1  hijpe  the  reader  will  panlon  me  ftiT 
taking  his  eye  fri'tu  our  pre.-^ent  subject 
uf  the  sprin;:  liv  this  landwape.  since  it  ii 
at  this  time  uf  the  year  only  lltat  prnSMCll 
excel  in  b^nutv.  But  if  the  eye  is  aelighiedt 
the  ear  hath  likewise  its  proper  entertnin- 
ment.  The  music  of  the  birxli  at  this  (imt 
of  the  year  hath  something  in  it  so  witdlf 
sweet  OS  makes  me  less  relisb  the  mort 
elalrarate  couipoeitioi^s  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Thl 
si}:hc  that  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction  «■■ 


assistance  of  the  dam.  I  tixik  particniur 
notice  of  a  beau  goldfinch,  wbo  wiui  pick* 
ing  his  plumes,  pruning  bia  wing*,  and  with 
great  dilig''nce  adjusting  all  bis  gaudy  fu^ 
nilure.  When  he  bad  equipped  himsdf 
with  grent  trimneva  nnd  nicety,  he  stretebrf 
hin  painttd  neck,  which  BC«nied  bi  brichtn 
with  new  gluu-ings.  and  strained  his  ihroU 
intii  many  wild  notes  and  nntuml  melody. 
He  then  new  about  the  next  in  seierxl  or- 
cles  and  windings,  and  invited  his  wife  wti 
children  into  opfn  air.  It  waHvcryertertaiB- 
ing  to  see  the  trembling  nnd  the  fiultprini 
little  strangers  at  their  first  appearanre  i« 
the  world,  and  the  different  care  of  ibe  mtdl 
and  female  parent,  u  suitable  to  their  »t* 
eral  sexoi>,  1  could  not  take  hit  eye  quirklt 
from  so  entertaining  an  object  ■  nor  could  I 
help  wishing  that  creatures  uf  a  aupcrior 
rank  would  bo  manifest  tbeir  mutual  ttrt- 
tion.  nnd  so  cheerfully  concur  in  providinj 
for  their  offspring. 

The  Ginrdiau,  So.  135,  Tuadan.   .iu-jW* 

4,  i'^3. 


ALEXANDER    POPE, 

born  in  London,  1CS8.  died  at  Twickenhsa. 
1741,  famous  as  a  poet.  ba«  a.\rn  clnimi  to 
be  reckon?"!  among  pro»c  writers  from  W 
Prefixes  to  his  wort-,  and  bis  I.tl^n:  «• 
Pojie's  Lil'--ary  Correspondeace  f^r  TLiitf 
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Years,  from  1704  to  1734,  Lond.,  1735-37, 
5  ¥018.  small  8vo,  and  other  volumes  enu- 
merated in  Bohn*8  Lowndes^s  Bibliogra- 
{ Cher's  Manual,  vol.  iv.,  1916,  and  especially 
lev.  Mr.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope^s  Works, 
now  (1879)  in  course  of  publication. 

"  Pope  seems  to  have  thoaght  that  unless  a  sen- 
tence was  well  tarnedy  and  erery  period  pointed 
with  some  eoneeit,  it  was  not  worth  the  oarria^. 
Accordingly,  be  is  to  me,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, the  most  disagreeable  maker  of  epistles 
that  I  ever  met  with." — Cowper  to  Unwir,  June  8, 
1780. 

"  It  is  a  mercy  to  haye  no  character  to  maintain. 
Tour  predecessor,  Mr.  Pope,  laboured  bis  letters 
■■  much  as  the  '  Essay  on  Man ;'  and  as  they  were 
written  to  every  body,  they  do  not  look  as  if  they 
hsui  been  written  to  any  body." — Horace  Walpolb 
TO  Rbv.  Wm.  Masozt,  Mar.  13,  1777:  Lettera,  edit. 
1861,  vL  422. 

'*  Pope's  letters  and  prose  writings  neither  take 
nway  from,  nor  add  to,  bis  poetical  reputation. 
There  is  occasionally  a  littleness  of  manner  and  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  caution.  He  appears  anx- 
ious to  say  a  good  thing  in  every  word  as  well  as 
•very  sentence.  They,  however,  give  a  very  fa- 
▼oarable  idea  of  his  moral  character  in  all  re- 
ipeets;  and  bis  letters  to  Atterbury  in  disgrace 
and  exile  do  equal  honour  to  both." — HAZurr  : 
LeeU,  OH  the  EnglUk  Pvett,  Lect,  IV, 

Os  Homer  and  Virgit.. 

The  beauty  of  his  [Ilomer^s]  numbers  is 
allowed  by  the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly 
by  Virgil  himself,  though  they  are  so  ju8t 
MM  to  ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
tODgue :  indeed,  the  Greek  has  some  advan- 
teges,  both  from  the  natural  sound  of  its 
words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verse, 
which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other 
language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible  of  this, 
and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  working 
ap  a  more  intractable  language  to  whatso- 
ever graces  it  was  capable  of;  and  in  par- 
ticular never  failed  to  bring  the  sound  ol  his 
line  to  a  beautiful  agreement  with  its  sense. 
If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  so  fre- 
qaently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the 
Roman,  the  only  reason  is,  that  fewer  critics 
have  understood  one  language  than  the  other. 
Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  has  pointed  out 
manj  of  our  author's  beauties  in  this  kind, 
in  his  treatise  of  the  Composition  of  Words. 
It  suffices  at  present  to  observe  of  his  num- 
bers, that  they  flow  with  so  much  ease  as  to 
make  one  imagine  Uomer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  transcribe  as  fast  as  the  Muses  dic- 
tated ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
force  and  aspiring  vigour  that  they  awaken 
and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river,  always 
in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most 
rapid  and  yet  the  most  smooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate 


Homer,  what  principalljr  strikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  char- 
acter of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  It  to  have  made  his  fable  more 
extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his 
manners  more  lively  and  strongly  marked, 
his  speeches  more  affecting  and  transported, 
his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime, 
his  images  and  descriptions  more  full  ana 
animated,  his  expression  more  raised  and 
daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and 
various.  I  hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of 
Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these  heads, 
I  have  in  no  way  derogated  from  his  char- 
acter. Nothing  IS  more  absurd  and  endless 
than  the  common  method  of  comparing  emi- 
nent writers  by  an  opposition  ot  particular 
passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment 
from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole. 
We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  principal  character  and  distinguishing 
excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to 
consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
gree in  that  we  are  to  admire  him.  No 
author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  worlil 
in  more  than  one  faculty ;  and  as  Ilomer 
has  dune  this  in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in 
Judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think  Ho- 
mer wanted  Judgment,  because  Virgil  has 
it  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil 
wanted  Invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
a  larger  share  of  it:  each  of  these  great 
authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any 
man  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less 
in  comparison  with  one  another.  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better 
artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man,  in 
the  other  the  work:  Homer  hurries  and 
transports  us  with  a  commanding  impetu- 
osity, Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty:  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous 
profusitm,  Virgil  l)e8tows  with  a  careful 
magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours 
out  his  riches  with  a  boundless  overflow, 
Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  gen- 
tle and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold 
their  battles,  mcthinks  the  two  poets  resem- 
ble the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer,  bound- 
less and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all 
before  him,  and  shines  more  and  more  as 
the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly  daring 
like  ^neas,  appears  undisturbed  iu  the 
midst  of  the  action ;  disposes  all  about  him, 
and  conquers  with  tranquillity.  And  when 
we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing 
the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in 
his  benevolence,  counselling  with  tne  gods, 
laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  or- 
dering bis  whole  creation. 
Preface  to  ike  Translation  of  Homer, 
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PopB  TO  Bishop  ArTKitnirRr,  ts  tue  Tuwek 
BBFORB  uia  Exile. 

Jluj  17,  1T33. 

Once  more  I  write  to  tou,  hk  [  proiniried, 
Uid  tliii  onoE,  I  fi>nr.  will  tie  (he  iMtl  Tlie 
cnrlninwilliKiDn  Iwdmwn  Iwlwoen  my  frietnl 
and  1110,  anil  notliing  left  but  to  wisli  jtia  u 
long  gooil-nifjht,  Miiy  yon  enjiij  n  atitte  of 
repose  in  lliia  life  nut  unlilie  tlint  dluep  of 
the  loiil  whii'h  Boinc  hnvo  lielieved  ii  to  bug- 
«eed  it,  where  wo  lie  utterly  forgetful  of 
that  world  fr.om  which  we  ore  gone,  and 
Tijiening  for  tlmt  ta  wliich  we  lire  to  go. 
If  you  retain  Rny  memory  of  the  pa.it,  let 
it  only  iinnffi  to  you  whnt  hns  plensed  you 
beet;  Romctimea  present  n  drenm  of  nn  iil>- 
Bent  friend,  or  bring  you  linck  nn  njrrceiiblo 
converHntion.  llut,  upr>n  tbe  whole,  I  bope 
you  will  think  less  of  the  time  piut  than  of 
the  future,  na  tbe  former  him  hccn  lesx  kind 
to  you  ihnn  the  latter  infallibly  will  be. 
Dn  not  cnry  the  world  your  studies  ;  they 
will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  men  n^inst  wboiii 
you  can  have  no  complaint-.  1  mean  of  nil 
posterity ;  and  pcrlinpd  at  your  time  of  life 
nothing  olne  in  worth  your  cnre.  What  is 
Bvory  year  of  a  wine  man's  life  hut  n  oen- 
Bure  or  critic  on  the  [ia«?  Those  whose 
date  ig  the  nborteRt  live  long  enough  to 
laugh  nt  onc-hiiir  of  it;  the  iHiy  dcspines 
the  infant,  the  man  tho  Iwiy,  the  philoi">phcr 
both,  and  the  ChrlKtiiin  iitl.  You  inny  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much 
B  puerility,  and  you  will  never  suffer  your 
aj^e  to  bo  but  a  second  infancy.  Tho  toys 
and  bauhJCH  of  your  childhood  are  hardly 
now  more  befow  you  than  tboio  toys  of  our 
riper  and  our  declining  years,  tho  drums 
and  rattles  of  ambition,  nnd  (he  dirt  and 
bubbles  of  nvarice.  At  this  time,  when  you 
are  cut  off  from  n  little  society,  and  made  a 
eitiien  of  the  world  at  Urge,  you  should 
licnd  your  tolnnts,  nut  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should 
mount  above  that  mist  in  which  its  partici- 
pation and  neighbourhood  with  earth  long 
involved  it:  to  shine  abroad,  and  to  heaven, 
ou^bt  to  be  the  biisine>iB  and  tbe  glory  of 
r?8cnt  situation.  Reincinber  it  wo* 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of 
antiquity  daZKletl  and  Idaxed  tbe  most,  in 
tlii^ir  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death. 
Itut  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing? 
—it  was  then  timt  Ihcy  did  good,  thnt  they 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  gulden  to 
mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits 
truly  great,  and  such  1  tliorefnre  hope  will 
be  vourt.  itcEujntinent,  indeed,  may  remain, 
pcr'haps  cannot  be  quite  extinguished  in  the 
noblest  miiid^:  but  revenge  never  will  linr- 
bour  there.  Higher  principles  than  tho^^e 
of  the  IJrst,  and  better  principles  than  those 


\S\ 


infalliblj  i 


of  the  lotter.  ■ 

whose  thoughts  and  wbo.ie  hearts  are  c 
larged,  and  uaui«  tlicm  to  prefer  the  whob 
to  any  part  of  iniuikind,  enpeciftlly  to  to 
small  a  part  as  one's  sinj^le  self. 

Uolieve  me,  my  lord,  T  look  upon  you  ai 
a  spirit  entpreit  into  another  life,  as  one  jait 
upon  tho  edge  of  immurtulity.  where  ifa« 
pojuiuni  and  affections  must  be  mnch  mor« 
exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despiM  ill 
little  views  and  all  mean  reiroapects.  Ko- 
thing  is  worth  your  looking  back:  and. 
therefore,  look  forward,  and  make  (as  you 
can)  the  world  look  nner  vou.  But  take 
care  that  it  l>e  not  with  pity,  Lut  with  esteeM 
and  admiration. 

I  ani,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  nnd  pii- 
sion  for  your  fame  as  well  as  Lappinew, 
your,  ko. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON, 

"The  inventor  of  the  En^^lisb  novel,"  th* 
author  nf  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded, 
Lond.,  1T41,  2  voU.  12mo,  Clnris»a  llnrWe. 
Lond.,  )T5I,  T  vols.  8vo,  and  the  History  ef 
Sir  Charles  Grandiaon,  Lond.,  lT.il,  5  vela 
8vo,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  IM9,  coi»- 
meneeil  master  printer  in  Fleet  Street,  171^ 
and  died,  after  a  prosperous  career,  in  1761. 
"  RichftrdsoD,  wilb  the  mere  SilraiitBgM  of  u- 

rovBci  by  ii  Tcrj  m— ' -  *■ 

,  (track  out  St  o\ 

iioa«eil«d  to  admin 


only  bef;an,  but  finiihcd.'ihtp 
,ft  out.  iBMVinj  no  room  T.r  idi  ■ 
BDdcr  <1  more  eotnnlcle  :  »D'J  doI  ■ 


cliflil   n 


■DM  It 


great  ^Uurs]  gcnini ;  u  grtal  snd  suiier-enisnl 

in    hii  way  aa  Shakincara  and   MilL'ia  wn*  il 

thcir9."~DH.rurio.Ji'i*<"'u/-|lr.V.'v«'  rAi,..yl« 

"The  greal  ciiwlldnce  of  Riahanlmn'i  ngrdi 

and  copiou-nns  of  bin  daorlptions,  and  in  IW 
paina  ha  takci  lomake  di  Ihoronghlj  arqDiiawJ 
wilb  every  iiartieular  in  tbo  oharat-lcr  and  "ilia- 

.  .  .  Id  thii  art  Iliiibanl90D  is  uDdoubtcdiy  w^lb- 
out  an  equal,  and,  if  ws  ciceni  De  Foe,  witbosl  > 
oninpDtilar,  or  heiievc.  in  the  whole  biitorr  of 
llteratura."— Lonn  jEFPnKV;  Edin.  Rrr..  r.  & 
and  in  bit  Conirib.  In  Edin.  lltr.,  edit.  l»'j\  tit. 

Advice  to  Unuarried  Ladies. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  dny'»  rnW" 
tainment  to  nn  author  from  whom  the  sgt 
hna  received  gronier  favours,  who  hii  f* 
targed  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  fi 
taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  comtnud 
of  virtue  (Dr.  Johnaon). 
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To  THE  Rambler. 

Sir,  When  the  Spectator  was  first  pub- 
lished in  single  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure  that  it  is  one  of  the  favourite 
amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it ;  and 
when  1  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times, 
as  described  in  that  useful  work,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  vices  now  reigning  among 
UH,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oftener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  human  species,  that  if  your 
precepts  and  observations  be  carried  down 
to  posterity,  the  Spectators  may  shew  to  the 
rising  generation  what  were  the  fashionable 
follies  of  their  grandmothers,  the  Rambler 
of  their  mothers,  and  that  from  both  they 
may  draw  instruction  and  warning.  .  .  . 

In  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting 
sometimes  an  appearance  in  the  ring,  some- 
times at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sometimes 
on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation, 
the  young  ladies  contented  themselves  to  be 
found  employed  in  domestic  duties  *,  for  then 
routs,  drums,  balls,  assemblies,  and  such  like 
markets  for  women,  were  not  known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and 
meekness,  were  looked  upon  as  the  appro- 
priate virtues  and  characteristic  graces  of  the 
•ex.  And  if  a  forward  spirit  pushed  itself 
into  notice,  it  was  exposed  in  print  as  it  de- 
served. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places 
where  single  women  were  to  be  seen  by 
strangers.  Men  went  thither  expecting  to 
see  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for  that 
only  pui'(»ose.  .  .  . 

Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady^s 
domestic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is 
to  be  chosen,  will  surely  not  be  neglected, 
confirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  opens  his 
heart  to  a  common  friend,  and  honestlv  dis- 
covers the  state  of  his  fortune.  His  friend 
applies  to  those  of  the  young  lady,  whose 
parents,  if  they  approve  his  proposals,  dis- 
elose  them  to  tneir  daughter. 

She,  perhaps,  is  not  an  absolute  stran^r 
to  the  passion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His 
eyes,  his  assiduities,  his  constant  attendance 
a!t  a  church  whither,  till  of  late,  he  used 
neldom  to  come,  and  a  thousand  little  observ- 
ances that  he  paid  her,  had  very  probably 
first  forced  her  to  regard,  and  then  inclined 
lier  to  favour  him. 

That  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and 
^e  love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared, 
Ss  a  heterodoxy  which  prudence,  and  even 
f>olicy.  must  not  allow.  But  thus  applied  to 
%he  is  all  resignation  to  her  parents,  Charm- 
^g  resignation,  which  inclination  opposes 


Her  relations  applaad  her  for  her  duty ; 
firiends  meet;  points  are  adjusted;  delight- 


ful perturbations,  and  hopes,  and  a  few 
lovers'  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious  space,  till  an 
interview  is  granted :  for  the  young  lady  had 
not  made  herself  cheap  at  public  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is 
modestly  reserved  ;  he  is  not  confident.  He 
declares  his  passion :  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  worth,  and  his  application  to  her 
parents,  take  from  her  any  doubt  of  his 
sincerity:  and  she  owns  herself  obliged  to 
him  for  his  good  opinion.  The  inquiries  of 
her  friends  into  his  character  have  taught 
her  that  his  good  opinion  deserves  to  be 
valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he 
renews  them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the 
other  is  confirmed ;  and  when  he  presses  for 
the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  declara- 
tion of  an  entire  acquiescence  with  her  duty, 
and  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  esteem  for 
him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents,  therefore,  for  a 
near  day ;  and  thinks  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  them  for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  receive  his  agreeable 
application. 

With  this  prospect  of  future  happiness 
the  marriage  is  celebrated.  Gratulations 
pour  in  from  every  quarter.  Parents  and 
relations  on  both  sides,  brought  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  the  courtship,  can  receive 
the  happy  couple  with  countenances  illu- 
mined, and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of 
one  family  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the 
friends  of  the  other.  Their  two  families, 
thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to  the  young 
couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal 
delight,  nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit 
it  but  they  find  the  pleasure  of  returuing  to 
it  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  time  of 
their  absence  from  it 

Ah,  Mr.  Rambler!  forgive  the  talkative- 
ness of  an  old  man  I  when  I  courted  and 
married  my  Lsetitia,  then  a  blooming  beauty, 
every  thing  passed  just  so !  But  how  is  tne 
cose  now?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and 
widows  are  engrossed  by  places  of  open 
resort  and  general  entertainment,  which  fill 
every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  being 
constantly  frequented,  make  home  irksome. 
Breakfasting-places,  dining-places;  routs, 
drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  mas- 
querades for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all 
night;  and,  lately,  public  sales  of  the  goods 
of  broken  housekeepers,  which  the  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners  has  contributed  to 
make  very  frequent,  come  in  as  another 
seasonable  relief  to  those  modern  time- 
killers.  ... 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with 
a  domestic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten 
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thousand  in  this.  Yet  settlements  are  ex- 
pected that  often,  to  a  mercantile  man  espe- 
cially, sink  a  fortune  into  uselessncss ;  and 
pin-money  is  stipulated  for,  which  makes  a 
wife  independent,  and  destroys  love,  hy  putr 
tine  it  out  of  a  man's  power  to  lay  any  obli- 
gation upon  her,  that  might  engage  gratitude 
and  kindle  affection.  When  to  ull  this  the 
card -tables  are  added,  how  can  a  prudent 
man  think  of  marrying?  .  .  .  But  should 
your  expostulations  and  reproof  have  no 
effect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in  fashion- 
able folly,  they  may  be  i*etailed  from  their 
mouths  to  their  nieces  (marriage  will  not 
often  have  entitled  them  to  daughters), 
when  they,  the  meteors  of  a  day.  find  them- 
selves elbowed  off  the  stage  of  vanity  by 
other  fluttercrs ;  for  the  most  admired  women 
cannot  have  many  Tunbridge,  many  Bath 
seasons  to  blaze  in ;  since  even  fine  faces 
often  seen  are  less  regarded  than  new  faces, 
the  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls  for 
rendering  themselves  so  impoliticly  cheap. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  sincere  admirer,  &<i. 
The  Rambler^  No,  97j  Tuesday,  Febrtiary 
19,  1751. 

RlCHARDSO^r   TO   LaBT  BRABSITAIGn   ON 

Learning  in  Women. 

Dear  Madam, — You  do  not  approve  of  great 
learning  in  women.  Learning  in  women 
may  be  either  rightly  or  wrongly  placed, 
according  to  the  uses  made  of  it  by  them. 
And  if  the  sex  is  to  be  brought  up  with  a 
view  to  make  the  individuals  of  it  inferior 
in  knowledge  to  the  husbands  they  may 
happen  to  have,  not  knowing  who  those 
husbands  are,  or  what,  or  whotber  sensible 
or  foolish,  learned  or  illiterate,  it  would  be 
best  to  keep  them  from  writing  and  read- 
ing, and  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  idioms  of  speech.  Would  it  not 
be  very  pretty  for  parents  on  both  si<lcs  to 
make 'it  the  nrst  subject  of  their  inquiries, 
whether  the  girl,  as  a  recommendation, 
were  a  greater  fool,  or  more  ignorant,  than 
the  younj^  fellow ;  and  if  not,  that  they 
should  reject  her,  for  the  booby's  sake? — 
and  would  not  your  objection  stand  as 
strongly  against  a  preference  in  mother 
wit  in  the  girl,  as  against  what  is  called 
learning:  since  linguists  (T  will  not  call 
all  linguists  learned  men)  do  very  seldom 
make  the  figure  in  conversation  that  even 
girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  make. 

If  a  woman  has  genius,  let  it  take  its 
course,  as  well  as  in  men ;  provided  she 
neglects  not  any  thing  that  is  more  peculi- 
arly her  province.  If  she  has  good  sense, 
she  will  not  make  the  man  nho  cbooses,  who 
wants  her  knowledge,  uneasy,  nor  despise 
him  for  that  want.     Her  good  sense  will 


teach  her  what  is  her  duty ;  nor  will  she 
want  reminding  of  the  tenor  of  her  marriage 
vow  to  him.  If  she  has  not,  she  will  find  a 
thousand  ways  to  plague  him,  though  she 
know  not  one  word  beyond  her  mother- 
tongue,  nor  how  to  write,  read,  or  speak 
properly  in  that.  The  English,  madam,  and 
particularly  what  we  call  the  plain  English, 
IS  a  very  copious  and  very  expressive  lan- 
guage. 

But,  dear  madam,  does  what  you  say  in 
the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  under  mv 
eye,  limiting  the  genius  of  women,  quite 
cohere  with  the  advantages  which,  in  the 
last  part,  you  tell  me  they  have  over  us?— 
**  Men  do  well,"  you  say,  "  to  keep  women 
in  ignorance:"  but  this  is  not  generally  in- 
tended to  be  the  case,  I  l)elieve.  GirV  I 
think  you  formerly  said,  were  compounded 
of  brittle  materials.  They  are  not,  they 
cannot  l)e,  trusted  to  be  sent  abroad  to  semi* 
naries  of  learning,  as  men  are.  It  is  neces* 
sary  that  they  should  Ikj  brought  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  duties.  A  yoan^ 
man's  learning  time  is  from  ten  to  twenty* 
five,  more  or  less.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  a 
girl  starts  into  woman ;  and  then  she  throvi 
her  purveying  eyes  about  her:  and  whatii 
the  learning  she  is  desirous  to  obtain?— 
Dear  lady,  discourage  not  the  sweet  aonb 
from  acquiring  any  learning  that  may  keep 
them  employed,  and  out  of  mischief,  and 
that  may  divert  them  from  attending  to  tht 
whisperings  within  them,  and  to  the  flat- 
teries without  them,  till  they  have  taken  ia 
n  due  quality  of  ballast,  that  may  hinder 
them,  all  their  sails  unfurled  and  streamerf 
flying,  from  Iteing  overset  at  their  first  ca* 
trance  upon  the  voyage  of  life. 

To  Lady  BRAOsoAian  on  Men  and  Wonsr. 

NoRTU-ExD,  Dec.  26, 1751. 
Tell  you  sincerely,  which  do  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  men  or  women,  have  the 
greatest  trials  of  patience,  and  which  bean 
them  the  best?  Vou  mean,  you  say,  froa 
one  sex  to  the  other  only  ? — ^What  a  qoe^ 
tion  is  herel  Which?  Why  women,  to bi 
sure.  Man  is  an  animal  that  must  buHtli 
in  the  world,  go  abroad,  converse,  fight  bflri- 
ties,  encounter  other  dangers  of  seas,  wiodft. 
and  I  know  not  what,  in  order  to  protect 
provide  for,  maintain,  in  ease  and  plentr, 
women.  Bravery,  anger,  fierceness,  nod- 
sionally  are  made  familiar  to  them.  Tb(^ 
buffet  and  are  buffeted  by  the  world;  tf* 
impatient  and  uncontrollable.  They  talkdf 
honour,  and  run  their  heads  against  ttoi* 
walls  to  make  good  their  pretensions  to  H; 
and  often  quarrel  with  one  another,  si' 
fight  duels,  upon  any  other  silly  thing  tW 
happens  to  raise  their  choler*,  with  theif 
shadows,  if  you  please. 
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Whilo  women  nre  meek,  pnKsive,  good 
Crcntures,  who,  used  to  stay  nt  home,  aet 
their  maida  at  work,  and  Ainnerljr  thi'ia- 
Mlve*. — pet  their  hoimeB  id  order,  to  receire, 
comfort,  oblige,  give  joy  to  their  fierce,  fight- 
ing, baatling,  active  protectors,  provident, 
Miaintainers,— divert  him  with  pretty  pug's 
tricks,  tell  him  soft  tales  of  love,  and  of  who 
And  who's  together,  and  whnt  has  been  done 
in  hii  ali»ence, — bring  to  him  little  master, 
no  like  his  own  dear  papa;  and  tittle  prelty 
Iui«e,  a  soft,  aweet,  aniiling  soul,  with  her 
sampler  in  her  hand,  bo  like  what  her  meek 
itianima  was  nt  her  jcnrs  I  And  with  these 
differences  in  cdur-ation,  nature,  employ- 
Hienta,  your  lailyiihip  aski.  whether  the  man 
or  the  woman  beara  more  from  euch  other? 
bos  tbe  more  patience?  Dearest  Indy  I  how 
ean  you  be  so  severe  upon  vour  own  sex, 
yot  leem  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
defending  [hem  T 

What  you  sny  of  a  lover's  pre^ining  his 
aUtreiis  to  a  declaration  of  her  love  for  him, 
ia  sweetly  pretty,  and  very  just;  but  let  a 
van  prcKB  as  he  will,  if  the  la^ly  answers 
hitn  rather  by  her  obliging  mnnners  than 
in  word",  she  will  leave  herself  something 
to  declare,  and  she  will  find  herself  rather 
more  than  less  respected  for  it;  such  is  tLo 
Mature  of  roan  I— A  man  Imrdly  ever  pre- 
Knmeii  to  presa  a  lady  to  mtike  thia  declara- 
tion, but  when  ho  thinks  himaelf  sure  of 
her.  ]le  urges  her,  therefore,  to  add  to  his 
ewn  consequence;  and  hopes  to  quit  scores 
with  her.  when  he  returns  lore  for  love,  and 
TaTour  for  favour:  and  thus  "draws  the 
feendei^ hearted  sou)  to  profeKsiona  which 
■h«  is  often  aplimided  for  ell  her  life 
•ner,"  says  your  ladyship.  But  these  must 
be  the  most  ungenerous  of  men.  All  I 
would  HiippQse  is  that  pride  nnd  triumph 
!•  the  meanine  of  the  urgency  for  a  deulara- 
tion  which  pride  and  triumph  make  a  man 


•omp&ss.  A  woman  who  is  brought  to  own 
her  Jove  to  tbe  man,  must  act  accordingly 
tDwards  him  ;  must  he  more  indulgent  to 
bin) ;  most,  in  a  word,  abntc  of  her  own 
ftij^ificance,  and  add  to  bis.    And  have  you 

tknd  how  tame  and  bonhrul  a  woman  looks 
ftfter  she  hnn  Kuhmitted  to  make  the  noknowl- 
«dfnnent7  The hehanoorof eoehto the oiher, 
Npon  it  and  after  it,  justifies  the  caution  to 
ttie  sex,  which  I  would  never  hare  a  woman 
Ibrfcet, — always  to  leave  to  herself  the  power 
of  granting  something:  yet  her  denials  may 
be  eo  managed  as  to  be  more  attractive  than 
Iwr  compliance.  Women,  l^reltu.'e  says  (nnd 
be  prelende  to  knnw  them),  are  fund  of 
Rrdours ;  but  there  is  an  end  of  them  when 
« lover  is  secure.  He  can  then  look  obout 
II 


liim,  and  be  oocasionally,  if  not  indiD'ercnt, 
unpunctual,  and  delight  in  being  missed, 
ex]ieoted,  and  called  to  lender  avcount  for 
hia  cureless  absences :  and  ho  will  be  lest 
and  lesa  solicitous  about  giving  good  reasons 
for  them,  as  she  is  more  and  more  desirous 
of  his  company.  Poor  fool  I  he  has  brought 
her  to  own  that  she  loves  him ;  and  will  she 
not  bear  with  the  man  she  loves?  She,  hei^ 
self,  as  1  have  observed,  will  think  she  must 
act  consistently  with  her  declaration  ;  and 
he  will  plead  that  declaration  in  his  favour, 
let  his  nt'glecla  or  slights  be  what  they  will. 


eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn.  Enrl  of  Kingston 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
Duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife  the  Lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William,  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  Inrn  alioiit  lli90,  nnd  married 
in  1T13  to  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  *> 
companied  her  husband  during  his  resi' 
dence  oa  nmbassador  to  the  Porte,  IT  16-18 ; 
resided  without  her  husband  on  the  Conti- 
nent, IT3'J-lTt)l ;  returned  to  England.  Octo- 
ber. 1761,  and  died  August  21,  176:2.  Whiirt 
abroad  xhe  wrote  many  epistles,  of  which  the 
best  collecdon  will  ho  found  in  The  Letter* 
and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montaga, 
edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  Lond.,  1H3T.  S  vols.  Svo;  2d  and  best 
edit,  also  1837.  See  also  her  ]>lters  from 
the  Levant,  edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  Lond., 
1H38,  fp.  8vo,  and  her  Works,  with  Menioira, 
Lond.,  1803,  5  vols.  8vo. 

By  her  exertions  inoculation  for  the  smnll- 
poi  was  introduced  into  England.  Pope 
quarrvlled  with,  and,  of  course,  abused  her. 

"  The  Mien  at  T.nd;  Mftr;  Wortli;  Montp^B 

Madime  de  S^vignf.  Thej  hnvs  mach  nt  the 
French  e«-o  »nrt  vivsoilr,  siid  retnin  more  the 
chursitf r  of  igrcBsblo  episloUry  ilyle  Iban  per- 
h»p«  snj  Diher  lot'ers  whinh  hsv*  sppfared  in  Ibe 
Engliib  InngUDRe." — l)n.  Huoii  Blair;  Ccifi.  sh 

"  A  mder  Bced  oalf  gliiaea  st  Lsilj  Mark's 

Icitrrf  to  KC  IhHt  •hswaa  nnt  kei  (liKtlngubhcd 

dml,  and  in  s  verj  free  nnge  of  Dpii>i.)ai  of  all 


f  the  tb 


Br  Ihit 
e  Ladir  Mary  from  Kag- 


mily  ;  h«r  very  panfgjrial  were  lomrtii 
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faanllT  hare  written  of  her  aa  he  did  had  her  rep- 
utation for  uffenee  been  1*'«s  a  mattirr  of  uutorivtr." 
— LEiiiH  IU'ST:  Men,  Wumtny  and  /{•j*,K0f  vul.  ii.  ' 

La  or  Mo  XT  ACL*  to  E.  W.  Moxtagu,  Esq., 
In  Pro!<pect  op  Marriaoe. 

One  part  of  my  rharactpr  15  not  so  cootl. 
nor  t'oihor  su  l-aii.  a»  you  tanoy  it.  ^^ilouId 
we  over  live  to^retlier  you  Wi-uM  \tc  di^ap- 
riointt-ii  ]i4)tli  \t;ivs:  nm  would  tiii^i  an  oa-^v 
erpialiry  of  tenijit*r  you  do  not  ex[»e«;t,  an«i  a 
ch'  u>aiiil  f:iuU.<  you  do  not  iiuairine.  Vnu 
think  if  ynu  marri».>d  me  I  sth'^uld  liepassii>n- 
arelv  tnnil  of  vou  t^ne  month.  an<i  ff  some- 
lM.^dy  tn-^e  tht.»  n«'.\t.  N»?ither  woal«i  happen. 
1  can  ostt'i'm.  I  can  he  afri»?riil  :  l.iut  I  di^nt 
kntv.v  whetht^r  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that 
i-t  ci>aip!a!s:int  and  easy.  Luc  never  what  i» 
fi»r:ii,  in  n>e. 

As   to  tnivellinrr.  'ti*  what  I    !?honld  do 
with   -rrcac  pl»*asure,  and  coulii  oa»ily  quit  I 
Lomlnn   uj.«)n  your   a..'iMiunr;  Imt  a  retire-  i 
ment  in  tlie  country  is^  no:  so  di'*a:rreeaMe 
to  me  lu*  I  know  a  tew  month-*  would  make 
it  tirPSi'iiie  D»  you.     Wh»'re  people  are  tied 
for  life  'ti*  th'.'ir  mutual  interest  no?  in  :;n^w 
weary  of  one  another.     If  I  had  all  the  per- 
8onaleharm!$  that  I  want,  a  face  is  t«.»o  sliiiht 
a  foundation  for  happiness.     You  wnuld  he 
'•i>on    tire<i  «  f  seein::   everv  dav  ilie   same 
thinir.     Where  v«=u  saw    n«ithinir  cNo.  vou  1 
would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects: 
which  would  increase  in  pnjp'-rtinn  as  the 
novelrv  lessened,  wliich  is  alwavs  a  ;ireat 
charm.     I  should  have   the  di'<pleasure  of  1 
seeing  a  c^Mness.  which.  thou;L:!i  I  cimid  not  j 
reas'.'nahlv  blame  vou  f..ir,  l^nn:;  inxolunrarv. 
vet  it  woul'i    render  me  unea-^v  :  and    the 
more,  bei.-ause  I  know  a  b'v*?  m.iy  b».'  revive<l.  ' 
wliii'h   absftii'e.  in«;onstancv.  or   oven   ititi- 
delity  liiis  i»xtini:uished  :  but  th'»re  is  no  re- 
turn in;j:  fnjm  a  dJ'jnut  ;;^iven  by  >atiety.  .  .  . 

To  the  same — t^N  Matrimonial  IIafimne:5s.  ' 

If  we  marry,  our  happiness  mu-st.  cmisist 
in  I'lviriii  one  another:  'tis  prin<*i[»ally  my 
c«>ncerTi  lo  think  of  the  most  pr«.)l.ial'lv  mrthoii 
of  makin:;  that  h.ive  eternal.  Yiui  o)'it'«;t 
atpiin>t  iivin^r  in  Lond'>n:  I  am  n«»t  fonilff 
it  nivst^lf.  ami  rva-iilv  siivi;  it  up  ro  vimi, 
th(  u::h  I  am  !!*<ur«'d  there  n»'ciis  uh^p'  art 
to  k»;ep  a  rondri-^sj?  aiive  in  soli  rude.  wlit.T" 
it  :r«MH'raIIy  jirt-v**  upi:n  itsi.df.  Tliert*  i>  mic 
arti»rl'.'  aiisniut'ilv  ncccssarv — to  )n.'  i»vi»r  U*- 
loved.  IMP.*  mii»*t  lji»  cvor  a:rreeal'ie.  Miit** 
is  no  sui.'h  thin^  :is  l»i;iii:;  a;infeaide  without 
a  thi^rou'i:h  irood  hnui«.iiir.  a  natural  sweet- 
n*»s8  of  Ttfinper  enlivened  by  chHerfulness. 
Whftt«n-i.'r  narunil  fumls  of  ^i^ry  on».*  i.-  born 
witii.  'tis  net;e8!*ary  ti.»  be  entcrtaim»d  with 
ai£r*»eaMe  fliject**.  Any  bt>ily  capable  of  tas-t- 
Ixi'Z  pl»*n>ure,  when  tlit^y  con (i fie  thi*m selves 
to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the  place 


in  thn  w»»rld  the  most  ajreeahle.  Whatever 
yi'U  may  now  think  ^now.  perhaps,  you  have 
some  londnes^  for  me),  though  your  love 
should  continue  in  its  full  force,  there  are 
hours  when  the  most  beIove<i  mistresd  would 
be  tn.^ublesome.  Pe«'ple  are  not  forever  fnor 
is  it  in  human  nature  that  th*>y  should  be; 
disf»ost?d  to  \te  fond  :  vou  wi:iald  L-e  gla^l  to 
finii  in  me  the  frtemi  ami  the  companion. 
To  lie  aj:reeablv  the  la*t,  it  is  neces>Arv  to 
be  ;:ay  and  entertain  in:;. 

A  perpetual  s«>litude  in  a  place  where  you 
see  ni^thing  to  raise  your  spirits  at  len.;th 
woars  them  out,  and  ci>nversatif.n  iu'sensi^-iv 
falls  into  dull  and  insipid.  When  I  have  do 
m<»re  to  say  to  you.  you  will  like  me  no 
lon;:er.  llow  dreadful  is  that  view  !  You 
will  reflect,  for  my  sake  vou  have  aband  ned 
the  conversation  of  a  frien<l  that  you  liked, 
ami  your  situation  in  a  country  where  all 
thin:r*  would  have  oontrii»uteii  to  make  yoar 
life  pass  in  (the  true  t*)lnpte}  a  smooth  tran- 
quil liry.  /  shall  bjise  the  vivacity  which 
shi>uld'  entert.iin  you.  and  jyoH  will  ha\e 
nothing;  to  recompense  vou  for  what  VM 
have  lost.  ^  ery  lew  people  that  have  sei- 
tletl  entirelv  in  the  countrv  but  have  crwn 
at  I'^nirth  weary  of  one  another.  The  iady"« 
conversation  frenerallv  falls  into  a  thounnd 
inipertinenteffe<Ts  of  idleness  ;  and  t!ie  c**!*- 
tleman  falls  in  Ime  with  his  do£S  ani  liii 
horses,  and  out  of  love  with  everythinjr  ei^- 
I  am  not  now  arjuini;  in  favour  of  the  town: 
you  have  answerer i  ine  as  to  that  |:-'kint.  In 
respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  ihin^to 
be  considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  yoa  to 
do  anythin;i  injuriou'*  to  that.  But 'tis  niT 
opinion,  'tis  necessary  to  Ik*  hapfiy  that  we 
neither  of  us  tiiirik  any  place  more  agreeaUs 
than  that  where  we  are. 

To    THE    Countess    of   Bcti   o3f    Feiau 

Ed  re  AT  ION, 

LorvERE.  y.ift.  2S,  X.  S.,  1T51 
Pear  rniLP. — You  have  sriven  me  aj;:TWt 
ileal  of  satisfaction  hv  vour  fii'».i>unt  of  voor 

•      •  •  _ 

e'ii!"st  dauirhtor.  I  am  parii.'ularly  ri^x*w 
tn  hear  shn  is  a  i«»rji  ar'tlmu'tician  :  it  i*  tK« 
best  i»r«»of  nf  ur!d''r*»ratidiii:c  :  the  ku'^wl^'tii!? 
of  nu inborn*  is  >^n**  \>(  the  chief  di^tipctiorJ 
ln'tw'i'u  us  anil  br'it»'-«.  .  .  .  Learn  int.  iJ 
«.|ii»  liasu  r»'al  t;i>t»*  f»»r  it.  will  not  i-nly  miiW 
hiT  i'ritiH'nf»^l.  luir  haf»fy  in  ir  '  -etir»?menr]. 
N'»  entertaintni'nt  i-*  so  cheap  as  n-ad^n^.  nor 
any  pb.'a>ure  so  i:i->tini.  Si:»»  will  not  want 
nt.'w  fashions.  ni)r  renret  the  bvs  of  exp«8" 
si VI*  I li versions,  or  varii'ty  of  ii^nipanv,  it  rf* 
iMiM  be  aniu>e«i  with  an  author  in  her  cImmI 
To  reniii«r  this  amusement  oumpb^te.  «kt 
>houM  be  permitted  to  leum  ihe  lan^ua/:^ 
I  havM  hennl  it  lumentc«J  thiit  Ikivs  Kvf  >* 
many  years  in  mere  leaminjc  of  word^:  tliii 
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ts  no  objection  to  a.  )[irl,  whose  time  is  not 
•o  precioua:  Hhe  ciinnut  ndriince  licrsolf  in 
any  profesnion,  and  has  therefore  more  hours 
to  aparc ;  and  u  yoa  m;  her  ineinorj  it 
Kood,  flhs  will  be  Ter;  aj^reenbl;  oiiiplojod 
this  waj.  There  are  two  cautions  to  be 
given  on  thin  subject ;  first,  not  to  think  her- 
self learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
«*en  Grcok.  Lnngiis;;es  are  more  properly 
to  be  calleJ  vebiclcn  of  learning  than  learn- 
ing itiseir.  as  lanj  bo  obacrired  in  many 
tahoolmasters,  who,  though  perhaps  critics 
in  f^raminar,  are  the  mo.'it  ignorant  fellows 
upon  earth.  True  knowledf;e  cansists  in 
knowiDK  thin{^,  not  wonln.  1  would  no 
Inrthor  wish  her  a  linguist  than  to  enable 
ber  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are 
ofwn  uorrupCed,  and  always  injured  bjtrnns- 
Iktiona.  Twu  hours'  application  every  mom- 
tng  will  bring  this  about  much  sooner  than 
you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure 
enou;;h  besides  to  run  over  (he  English 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a 
woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
poMd.  Many  a  young  darnBcl  has  been 
ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  versos  which  she 
would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it 
bad  been  sflen  from  Mr.  Waller.  .  .  .  The 
•ecnad  caution  to  be  given  her  (and  which 
U  most  aliBoluEely  necessary),  is  to  conceal 
wb&tevcr  learning  she  attains,  with  ax  much 
Bolicitude  as  she  woold  hide  crookedness  or 

u :  [he  parsdo  of  it  can  only 

1  her  the 
;  inveterate 
toiiU,  which  will  certainly  be  at  lea.it  three 
pitrta  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The  use 
of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  lieside  the  amuse- 
nent  of  Fotitude,  is  to  mriderate  the  pas- 
kionx,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  n  em  nil 
■zpenM,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a 
MadiouB  life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even 
to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed  to 
themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  Hhare. 
Too  will  tell  me  1  have  not  observeil  this 
kiile  myself;  bat  you  are  mistaken  :  it  is  only 
inevitable  accident  that  bos  given  mo  any 
ntiatation  that  way.  I  have  always  cnre- 
fnlty  avoided  it,  anil  ever  thought  it  a  mis- 
fortune. The  explanation  of  this  paragraph 
■would  occasion  a  lon^  digression,  which  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  pre»- 
«nt  design  only  to  say  what  t  think  useful 
to  my  granddaughter,  which  I  hnve  much  at 
heart.  IT  she  bos  the  same  inclination  (I 
■hould  aay  possina)  for  learning  that  I  was 
born  with,  history,  gengraphy,  and  philoso- 
phy will  famish  her  with  materials  ro  puss 
Kwtiy  uheerfully  a  bingor  life  than  is  allotted 
to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads 
«nn.-iblo  of  making  Sir  laoac  FfewLon's  oal- 
eolations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not  diFG- 
suit  Ui  be  undento  id  by  a  moderate  capacity. 


Mrs 
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because  they  have  learning,  but  because  they 
have  it  not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete 
hiHtorian,  after  reailing  Eohard's  Roman 
History ;  another  a  prufnund  phiiosaphor, 
having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pupo's  unin- 
ItUigiblt  esnays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine, 
on  the  strength  iif  Whitefield't  sermons: 
thus  you  hear  them  soreaming  politics  and 
controversy. 

It  is  a  saving  of  Thuoydldes,  that  igno- 
rance is  1>old  and  knowledge  reserved.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in 
it  without  being  more  humbled  by  a  ccinvio- 
tion  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by 
learnine.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend 
hooks,  I  neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing, 
t  think  it  is  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not 
to  know  how  tn  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man 
not  to  know  how  to  use  a  sword. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER,  D.C.L., 

horn  1692,  Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  1718-1726, 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  1736, 
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throogh  more  labour  and  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  his  children  than  he  would  undergo 
from  that  affection  alone  if  he  thought  it, 
and  the  course  of  action  it  led  to,  either  in- 
different or  criminal. 

This  indeed  is  impossible,  to  do  that  which 
IS  good  and  not  to  approve  of  it ;  for  which 
reason  they  are  frequently  not  considered  as 
distinct,  tnough  they  really  are:  for  men 
often  approve  of  the  actions  of  others  which 
they  wilt  not  imitate,  and  likewise  do  that 
which  they  approve  not  It  cannot  possibly 
be  denied  that  there  is  this  principle  of  re- 
flection or  conscience  in  human  nature.  Sup- 
pose a  man  to  relieve  an  innocent  person  m 
great  distress;  suppose  the  same  man  after- 
wards, in  the  fury  of  anger,  to  do  the  greatest 
mischief  to  a  person  who  had  given  no  just 
cause  of  offence ;  to  aggravate  the  injury, 
add  the  circumstances  of  former  friendship 
and  obligation  from  the  injured  person  :  let 
the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  these 
two  different  actions  coolly  reflect  upon  them 
afterwards,  without  regard  to  their  conse- 
quences to  himself:  to  assert  that  any  com- 
mon man  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  towards  these  different  actions,  that  he 
would  make  no  distinction  between  them, 
but  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally,  is 
too  glaring  an  absurdity  to  need  being  con- 
futed. There  is  therefore  this  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience  in  mankind.  It  is 
needless  to  compare  the  respect  it  has  to 
private  good  with  the  respect  it  has  to 
public;  since  it  plainly  tends  as  much  to 
the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is  commonly 
thought  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.  This 
faculty  is  now  mentioned  merely  as  another 
part  in  the  inward  frame  of  man,  pointing 
out  to  us  in  some  degree  what  we  are  in- 
tended for,  and  as  what  will  naturally  and 
of  course  have  some  influence. 

Sermon  upon  Human  Nature, 

Self-Deceit. 

There  is  not  anything  relating  to  men  and 
characters,  more  surprising  and  unaccount- 
able, than  this  partiality  to  themselves  which 
is  observable  in  many ;  as  there  is  nothing 
of  more  melancholy  reflection,  respecting 
morality,  virtue,  and  religion.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  men  seem  perfect  strangers  to 
their  own  characters.  They  think,  and 
reason,  and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any 
matter  relating  to  tneinselves  from  wnat  they 
do  in  cases  of  others  where  they  are  not  in- 
tercHted.  Hence  it  is  one  hears  people  ex- 
posing follies  which  they  themselves  are 
eminent  for;  and  talking  with  great  severity 
against  particular  vices  which,  if  all  the 
world  be  not  mistaken,  they  themselves  are 
notoriously  guilty  of.    This  self-ignorance 


and  self-partiality  may  be  in  all  different 
degrees.  It  is  a  lower  degree  of  it  which 
David  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  Who 
can  tell  how  ofl  he  offendeth  f  O  cleanse  thou 
me  from  my  secret  JauUs,  This  is  the  ground 
of  that  advice  of  Elihu  to  Job:  Surely  it  is 
meet  to  he  said  unto  God^ — That  which  I  see 
not,  teach  thou  me;  if  I  have  done  iniquity^  1 
wiU  do  no  mjore.  And  Solomon  saw  this 
thing  in  a  very  strong  light  when  he  said, 
lie  that  trusteth  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  This 
likewise  was  the  reason  why  that  precept. 
Know  thyself  was  so  frequently  inculcated 
by  the  philosophers  of  old.  For  if  it  were 
not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  our- 
selves it  would  certainly  be  no  great  difficulty 
to  know  our  own  character,  what  passes 
within  the  bent  and  bias  of  our  mind  ;  much 
less  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  actions.  But  from  this 
partiality  it  frequently  comes  to  pass  that 
the  observation  of  many  men's  being  them- 
selves lost  of  all  acquainted  with  what  falls 
out  in  their  own  families  may  be  applied  to 
a  nearer  home, — to  what  passes  witnin  their 
own  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  man 
kind,  an  absence  of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  as  to  their  moral  char- 
acter and  behaviour ;  and  likewise  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  for  granted  that  all  is  right  and 
well  with  them  in  these  respects.  The  former 
is  owing  to  their  not  reflecting,  not  exercising 
theirjudgment  upon  themselves;  the  latter,  to 
self-love.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  extrava- 
gance, which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ; 
instances  of  persons  declaring  in  words  at 
length,  that  they  never  were  in  the  wrong, 
nor  ever  had  any  diffidence  of  the  justness 
of  their  conduct,  in  their  whole  lives.  No, 
these  people  are  too  far  gone  to  have  any- 
thing said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us  is 
indeed  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree, 
and  confined  to  the  moral  character ;  some- 
what of  which  we  almost  all  of  us  have, 
without  reflecting  upon  it.  Now  consider 
how  long  and  how  grossly  a  person  of  the 
best  understanding  might  be  imposed  upon 
by  one  of  whom  he  hod  not  any  suHpicion, 
and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence: 
especially  if  there  were  friendship  and  real 
kindness  in  the  case :  surely  this  nolds  even 
stronger  with  respect  to  that  self  we  are  all 
so  fond  of.  Hence  arises  in  men  a  disregard 
of  reproof  and  instruction,  rules  of  conduct 
and  moral  discipline,  which  occasionally 
come  in  their  way :  a  disregard,  I  say,  of 
these ;  not  in  every  respect,  but  in  this 
single  one,  namely,  as  what  may  be  of 
service  to  them  in  particular  towards  mend- 
ing their  own  hearts  and  tempers,  and  mak- 
ing them  better  men.  It  never  in  earnest 
comes  into  their  thoughts  whether  such  ad« 
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monitions  may  not  relate  and  l>e  of  scftico 
to  themselves,  and  this  ciuite  distinct  from  a 
positive  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  a  p^r- 
•u:ision  from  reflection  that  they  are  innocent 
and  blameless  in  these  respects. 
Sermun  upon  tklf-Deceit. 
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**  It  was  not  t  J  be  won-lerfd  at  that  they  bail  so 
gr«at  a  nvV\  C'»n.>i«le.-inj5  that  they  were  the  K-t- 
tvrf  uf  a  9tut>-5iu'.iD,  a  wir,  iin«  who  had  b««n  much 
in  the  mouths  of  uiankind,  i>ue  lou^  nccusiuiDeil 
rtrurij  rt'/i  («»'•«  jf*;i'  Mf*i.  .  .  .  I»yOri  not  Lord  Ches- 
terfield give  precepts  for  unitincr  wickoIiicA*  and 
the  jjra-.M'S  ?  .  .  .  Lord  ChesterfieM's  Lt;tler^  to  hi:« 
Sin.  I  think,  mijcht  bo  made  a  verr  prettv  boi>k. 
Take  out  the  immorality,  an*!  it  «houM  be  put  iuto 
the  hands  ot'  every  gentleman.'* — Da.  Jou.^son. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Johnson's 
letter  to  Chesterfield  was  grossly  unjust. 

Gt)OD  Breeding. 

A  friend  of  vours  and  mine  has  venr 
justly  define<l  iioixi  bre«fdini:  to  be,  "the  re- 
sult oi  !nu'!h  ij«Mxl  sense,  soinv  p)t>«i  natun*, 
and  a  little  self  denial  f«.»r  ilie  s;ilte  of  oth«'rs. 
and  with  a  vi^*w  to  ())>taiu  ti^e  sime  imlul- 
irenve  fnjni  them."  Takiiii;  this  for  ::rant»vi 
(iis  I  think  it  cannot  be  disputetl  i,  it  is  ;L«sti'n- 
ishin:;  to  lue  that  anvbudv  who  has  i:r)iNl 
sense  and  e<-)«>d  uatun*  can  I's^entiallv  fail  in 
pM)d  brt*etlinir.  As  to  the  moiies  of  it. 
indeed,  tliey  vary  aceordin^j  to  per«*ons. 
plaees.  a  nil  eireutnstanet^s,  an«i  are  only  to 
^M»  a<M^nire<i  by  o]>servatioM  and  expurionee  : 
but  the  :<ubstanee  of  it  is  ev»>ry where  and 
ei.t.'rnjilly  the  "*ame.  <.i<.»i)il  manners  art*,  to 
pa»"ricuiar  "!iH:ieries,  what  ^'nmI  uniraN  are  ti* 
sooifty  in  ireneral — their  c»'iiii»nt  an<i  their 
set'uriry.  And  as  laws  :ire  enaete«i  t-i  enf  rve 
jiX>HHi  ni«)raU.  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill 
effect*  of  bad  ones,  *o  th^jre  are  certain  rules 
of  civility,  universjilly  iniydied  and  rt.'ceiveil, 
to  enforce  i;oo«l  manners  and  pun'>ii  bad 
ones.  And  indee<i  then*  s».'ein?<  to  be  b'sn 
difference  between  the  criun^s   and  puni>h- 


immornl  roan  who  invades  another's  prop- 
erty is  justly  hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades  and 
disturlts  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private 
life  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished 
society.     Mutual  complaisances,  attentiuits 
and  sacrifices  of  little  cunvcniences.  are  as 
natural  an  implied  contract  1>otwecn  civilixcd 
|>eop!e  as  protection  and  oliedience  are  be- 
tween kin;rs  and  subjects ;  who^'ver.  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact  justlv  forfeits  nil 
advanta:!os   arising  from  it.     for  my  "vn 
part  I  really  think  that,  next   to  the  ci>n- 
so:ou>ness  of  doing  a  ;:o'>d   action   that  of 
doin;;  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing :  wnA 
the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  luitft, 
!  nt'xt  to  that  of  Aristides.  would  !•€  that  of 
!  well-bred.    Thus  much  for  ;roi>d  bree^Jin;  in 
j  pMn^ral:   I  will  now  wonsi'ler  some  of  ibc 
j  various  modes  and  ilejrrees  of  iL 
!      Very  few,  scnrc».'lv  an  v.  are  wan  tin;;  in 
■  the  respect  which  tht»y  should  show  to  those 
whom    thev   ncknowIed;:e    to    be    infinitt*!? 
their   superiors,    such    as    crowned    be.-iiis, 
princes,  and  pul^lic  persons  of  disiJn^ruished 
and   eminent   posts.     It  is   the  manner  of 
s  ho  win  15  that  respect  which  is  different.  Thf 
man  of  fa>hion  and  of  the  world  exprt^<4f 
it  in  its  fullest  extent,  bat  naturally,  eai^ik, 
and  withftnt  ct.)neern :  whereas  a  man  «iio 
is  not  used  to  keep  p^oil  company  expn"!*« 
it  awkwardly :  one  sees  that  he  is  not  \x*tA 
to  it.  and  that  it  costs   him   a  great  deal; 
bur,  I  never  -aw  the  wurst-breU  nuin  living 
iruilty  of  lollin;:.  whi?*tlin*j:.  scratch  in ^  his 
lu*ai}.  and  such  like  indecenci«^s.  in  ctmipanT 
that  he  rt'spectel.    In  such  ci>Mipanie:*.  tlier^ 
fore,  the  only  point  to  be  attemle*]  to  is,  m 
show  that  resjHvt  which  every bo«ly  oiesn* 
to  ^how.  in   an   eiw>y,   unenib:irra».^e<i.  snJ 
^mcrful  manner.     This  is  what  observaaoo 
and  experience  must  teach  you. 
I       In  inixeil  companies.  wh(>ever  is  admitted 
'  to  make  ^>art  of  them  is.  for  tho  time  at  Irtt^ 
:  sup|.H.i-ied  to  be  on  a  f«X)ti n a;  of  e/|u all ty  wi A 
the  rest:  and.  fonspnuentiy.  as  there*  is  do 
I  one  principal  obji-ctof  awe  anii  r«'spect,  p«^ 
I  pie  are  apt  to  take  a  irroater  laritude  in  ih«r 
I  ijehavionr.  and  to  be  li."*s  up  in  their  caanl^ 
an^l  so  thoy  may.  provideil  it  l>e  within  cff* 
t;iin  lxnind<(.  which  are  upon  no  fKva.«ion  ts 
bo  trai:ni:res*ii*d.     But  upon  th*'se  0i'ca4-rt»A 
I  tii'.Miifh  no  one  is  entitled  to  distin^uiskfl 
I  marks  uf  respect.  ►»very  one  claims,  and  v^ff 
'   justly,   every    mark   of   civil  I  rv    and  20(4 
bre»?«iinj:.     Kase    is   allowe*!.    but   i^art'l'* 
ii«*ss  and  ne^lii^eni'e  arc  s  trier  It  foHiiililo* 
If  a  man  ai^.'OA*ts  you,  anti  rulks'to  tou  evtf 
so  dully  or  frivtdousiy.  it  is  wors«  tlion  mdf* 
ness,  it  iM  bniLility,  to  show  him^  bv  a  miv 
fe'-t  inattention  t»  what  he  say-,  "that  yai 
think    him  a  fool  or  a  hliifkhead.  and  10* 
mcnts  than  at  first  one  would  imagiue.    The    worth   hearing.     It  is  much    more  so  vilk 
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regard  to  women,  who,  of  whatever  rank 
they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of 
tfaeir  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an 
officious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their 
little  wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences, 
antipathies,  and  fancies  must  be  officiously 
attended  to,  and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and 
anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man.  You  must 
never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right, 
nuch  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  ic, ; 
but  on  the  contrary  always  decline  them 
jourself,  and  offer  them  to  others,  who,  in 
their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common  right  It  would 
be  endless  for  lue  to  enumerate  all  the  par- 
ticular instances  in  which  a  well-bred  man 
shows  his  good  breeding  in  good  company  ; 
and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to  suppose 
that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point 
them  out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good 
nature  will  recommend  and  your  self-inter- 
est enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding  in 
which  people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail  from  a 
Tery  mistaken  notion  that  they  cannot  fail 
at  all.  I  mean  with  regard  to  one^s  most 
familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  those 
Who  really  are  our  inferiors;  and  there,  un- 
doubtedly, a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes 
much  to  the  comforts  of  a  private  social  life. 
But  ease  and  freedom  have  their  bounds, 
which  must  by  no  means  be  violated.  A 
eertain  degree  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from 
the  real  or  supposed  inferiority  of  the  per- 
sons ;  and  that  delightful  liberty  of  conver- 
sation among  a  few  friends  is  soon  destroyed, 
as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to 
licentiousness.  But  example  explains  things 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case : 
Suppose  you  and  me  alone  together :  I  be- 
lieye  you  will  allow  that  I  have  as  good  a 
light  to  unlimited  freedom  in  your  company 
as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in  any 
other ;  and  1  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that 
you  would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as 
nr  as  anybody  would.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  do  you  imagine  that  I  should  think 
there  was  no  bounds  to  that  freedom?  I 
assure  you  I  should  not  think  so;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a 
eertain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as 
by  other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people. 
flie  most  familiar  and  intimate  habituaes, 
eonnexions,  and  friendships  require  a  de- 
gree of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and 
eement  Uiem.  The  l^t  of  us  nave  our  bad 
aidest  and  it  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred 
#0  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not  use  ceremony 
^Vith  yon;  it  would  be  misplaced  between 


us  ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the 
first  place,  decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  us  like  one 
another's  company  long. 
Lord  Chesterfields  Letters  to  his  Son, 


WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  D.D., 

born  1698,  left  school  (he  was  never  at  col- 
legej  1715,  and  for  about  four  years  prac- 
tii^ed  as  an  attorney  at  Newark ;  received 
deticon's  orders,  1723,  Preacher  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1746,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  1753, 
and  of  Durham,  1755,  Dean  of  Bristol,  1757, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  1759,  died  1779.  He 
was  author  of  Miscellaneous  Translations, 
Lond.,  1723  (some  1724),  12mo',  Critical  and 
Philosophical  £nquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Ilisto- 
riauH,  Lond.,  1727,  12mo  (this  and  the  Trans- 
lations were  suppressed) ;  The  Alliance  be* 
tween  Church  and  State,  Lond.,  1741,  8vo  ; 
Julian,  1750,  8vo ;  and  other  works.  His 
greatest  production  was  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  Demonstrated,  Lond.,  1737,  etc., 
never  completed :  new  edition,  Lond.,  Tegg^ 
1846,    3   vols.   8vo ;     Warburton's    Works 

iedited  by  Bishop  IIurd],Lond.,  1788,  7  vols, 
to;  new  edition,  Lond.,  1811,  12  vols.  8vo. 

'' Warbarton's  DiriDe  Legation  delighted  me 
more  than  any  book  I  had  yet  [at  15]  read.  .  .  . 
The  luminous  theory  of  hieroglyphicc,  as  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society,  between  picture- writiai; 
and  alphabetic  character,  is  perhaps  the  only 
addition  made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  this 
extraordinary  work;  but  the  uncertain  and  prob- 
ably false  suppositions  about  the  pantheism  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  the  object  of  the  myste- 
ries (in  reality,  perhaps,  somewhat  like  the  free- 
masonry of  our  own  times)  are  well  adapted  to 
rouse  and  exercise  the  adventurous  genius  of 
youth." — Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh  :  Li/e,  ch.  i. 

**  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  is  a  monument, 
already  crumbling  into  dust,  of  the  vigour  and  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind.  If  Warburton's 
new  argument  proved  anything,  it  would  be  a 
demonstration  againH  the  legislator  who  left  bis 
people  without  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state. 
But  some  episodes  of  the  work,  on  the  Greek 
philosophy,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  Ac.,  are 
entitled  to  the  praise  or  learning,  imagination, 
and  discernment."  —  Edward  Qibbon  :  MUeeiL 
Work*,  edit.  1837,  88,  n. 

The  reader  will  find  a  graphic  portrait  of 
Warburton  by  a  good  painter  in  our  article 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  this  volume. 

Bishop  Warburton  to  IltiRD. 

Prior  Park,  Dee,  27,  176L 
Let  me  wish  you  (as  we  all  do)  all  the 
happiness  th^t  goodness  can  derive  from 
this  season. 
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that  it  looks  all  of  a  piece  :  even  those  parts 
of  his  poems  where  this  may  be  most  prac- 
tised resembling  a  fine  piece  of  Mosaic,  in 
which  all  the  parts,  though  of  such  different 
marbles,  unite  together;  and  the  various 
shades  and  colours  are  so  artfully  disposed 
as  to  melt  off  insensibly  into  one  another. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  Virgil* s 
private  character  was  his  modesty  and  good- 
nature. He  was  apt  to  think  hu uibly  of  him- 
self and  handHomely  of  others ;  and  was 
read^  to  show  his  love  of  merit  even  where 
it  might  seem  to  clash  with  his  own.  lie 
was  the  first  who  recommended  Horace  to 
Maecenas. 

Obsertatioxs  on  Horace. 

Horace  was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world 
for  a  court  where  wit  was  so  particularly 
encouraged.  No  man  seems  to  have  had 
more,  and  all  of  the  genteelest  sort ;  or  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  made 
him  still  the  more  agreeable  to  Maecenas: 
BO  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaintance 
with  that  Minister  grew  up  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  friendship  as  is  very  uncommon 
between  a  first  Minister  and  a  poet;  and 
which  had  probably  such  an  effect  upon  the 
latter  as  one  shall  scarce  ever  hear  of  be- 
tween any  two  friends  the  most  on  a  level : 
for  there  is  some  room  to  conjecture  that  he 
hastened  himself  out  of  this  world  to  accom- 

Kny  his  great  friend  in  the  next  Horace 
s  been  roost  generally  celebrated  for  his 
Wric  poems;  in  which  he  far  exceeded  all 
the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps  was  no  un- 
worthy rival  of  several  of  the  Greek :  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion. His  next  point  of  merit,  as  it  has 
been  usually  reckoned,  was  his  refining 
satire ;  and  bringing  it  from  the  coarseness 
and  harshness  of  Lucilius  to  the  genteel, 
easy  manner  which  he,  and  perhaps  nobody 
bat  he  and  one  person  more  in  all  the  ages 
since,  has  ever  possessed.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  any  one  of  the  ancients  says  any- 
thing of  his  Epistles:  and  this  has  made 
me  sometimes  imagine  that  his  Epistles  and 
Satires  might  originally  have  passed  under 
one  and  the  same  name;  pernaps  that  of 
Sermons.  Thej  are  generally  written  in  a 
style  approaching  to  that  of  conversation ; 
and  are  bo  much  alike  that  several  of  the 
satires  might  just  as  well  be  called  epistles, 
as  several  of  his  epistles  have  the  spirit  of 
satire  in  them.  This  latter  part  of  his 
works,  bv  whatever  name  you  please  to  call 
them  (whether  satires  and  epistles,  or  dis- 
aouTses  in  verse  on  moral  ana  familiar  sub- 
jects), is  what,  I  must  own,  I  love  much  bet- 
ter even  than  the  lyric  part  of  his  works.    It 


is  in  these  that  he  shews  that  talent  for  crit- 
icism in  which  he  so  very  much  excelled ; 
especially  in  his  long  epistle  to  Augustus ; 
and  that  other  to  the  Pisos,  commonly  called 
his  Art  of  Poetry.  They  al)ound  in  strokes 
which  shew  his  great  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  in  that  pleasing  way  he  had  of  teaching 
philosophy,  of  laughing  away  vice,  and  in- 
sinuating virtue  into  the  minds  of  his  read- 
ers. They  may  serve  as  much  as  almost 
any  writings  can,  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better :  for  he  has  the  most  agreeable  way 
of  preaching  that  ever  was.  He  was,  in 
general,  an  honest  good  man  himself:  at 
least  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  one 
ill-natured  vice  about  him.  Other  poets  we 
admire:  but  there  is  not  any  of  the  ancient 
poets  tnat  I  could  wish  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  so  much  as  Horace.  One 
cannot  be  very  conversant  with  his  writings 
without  having  a  friendship  for  the  man ; 
and  longing  to  have  just  such  another  a^  he 
was  for  one*s  friend. 


GILBERT  WEST,   LL.D., 

born  about  1700  to  1705,  died  1756,  pub- 
lished among  other  things  Odes  of  Pindar, 
with  several  other  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  translated  from  the  Greek,  etc., 
Lond.,  1749,  4to;  Observations  on  tlie  His- 
tory and  Evidences  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Lond.,  1747,  Svo. 

''  This  is  one  of  the  acutest  and  best-reasoned 
works  which  have  appeared  in  English  on  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.'' — Orm b's  BibL  Bib.,  464. 

"  Hitt  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lumi- 
nous and  sat i 9 factory  mnnner  in  which  ho  has  har- 
monized the  several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tory of  the  resurrection." — Hornb's  Bibi,  Bib,,  138. 

The  SiMPLiciTir  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one  other 
mark  of  integrity  which  appears  in  all  the 
compositions  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evangelists;  and  that  is  the 
simple,  unaffected,  unornnmentalf  and  unos- 
tentatious manner  in  which  they  deliver 
truths  so  important  and  sublime,  and  facts 
so  magnificent  and  wonderful,  as  are  capa- 
ble, one  would  think,  of  lighting  up  a  flame 
of  oratory,  even  in  the  dullest  and  coldest 
breasts.  They  speak  of  an  .angel  descend- 
ing from  heaven  to  foretell  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus ;  of  another  proclaim- 
ing his  birth,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praisin^^  God,  "and  saying 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men  ;"  of  his  star 
appearing  in  the  East;  of  angels  minister- 
ing to  him  in  the  wilderness ;  of  his  glory 
in  the  mount;  of  a  voioe  twioe  heard  from 


PUILIP  DODDRIDGE. 


benren,  saying,  '*  Tliia  ig  my  iioIiiTeil  son  ;" 
or  innunieroble  inirnclea  perrurtncd  by  hiui, 
and  by  his  diBuijiies  in  his  name:  of  liis 
knawing  the  thoughu  of  men ;  of  his  fore- 
telling future  cvcnta;  of  prodigiei  MKom- 
panylng  his  crucifixion  nnd  death ;  of  an 
■ngel  descendinp  in  terron,  opcnine  liis 
aepulchre.  and  frighUninff  awny  the  iulUicnt 
who  were  sot  to  ^uurd  it )  of  his  risin);  from 
the  dead,  awcndiiig  into  hpavun,  and  pour- 
iii|t  down,  according;  to  his  proiniiw,  the  vii- 
rioUH  and  uiiraculuusKiftsof  the  Holy  Spirit 
ufion  hi«  apostles  and  disciples.  All  these 
Biniuinf!  inuideiita  do  tbeve  inspired  liislo- 
rianH  relate  nakedly  and  plainly  without  any 
of  the  colouring*  and  heiglitcnings  of  rhet- 
oric, or  MI  much  aa  a  single  notti  cif  tulmira- 
tion ;  without  makini:  any  comment  or  re- 
lunrk  upon  ihpm,  or  drawing  from  them  any 
conclusion  in  honour  either  of  tlioir  unxti^r 
or  tlieuiveli-es,  or  to  the  udTantogo  of  the 
religiori  they  preaehed  in  his  name  ;  hut  con- 
tenlmg  IheuiHelves  with  relating  the  naked 
truth,  whether  it  serms  to  make  for  [h<-iii  or 
ngitinst  lliem :  without  either  magnifying 
on  the  one  hand,  or  palliating  on  the  other, 
they  Iciive  their  cause  lo  the  iinbinsgnd  judg- 
joentof  mankind,  seeking,  like  genuine  upOH- 
tlei  of  the  Lord  of  truth,  bo  convineo  rather 
than  to  persuade;  and  thercroM  coming,  as 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  preaching,  "  not  with 
eioelleno;  of  speech, — not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  hu  t  with  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power,  that,"  adds 
he,  "  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Qod."  And 
let  it  lie  remembered  that  he  who  speaks  this 
wanted  not  learning,  art,  or  eloquence,  as  is 
arident  from  his  speeches  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nnd  ft^m  the  Icstiiiiouy 
of  that  great  critic  Longiaus,  who,  in  rcuk- 
Dning  up  the  Oreciun  orators,  places  among 
them  Paul  of  Tarsus. 


PHILIP   DODDRIDGE,   D.D. 
born   1702,  died  1751,  published  n 


of  theological  treutisiw',  aermoos,  Jbc,  but 
is  belt  known  by  bin  Family  Eiposihir;  or, 
A  PHrttphnuie  nnd  Vemloii  of  the  New  TciS- 
tament,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Practical 
Improvements,  Land.,  1760-02.  6  vol8.4eo: 
with  lii»  Life  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Li.nd..  1808,  4 
vols.  4lo,  or  6  rols.  8vn;  now  edition,  Lond., 
1839,  imperial  fol.,  also  1840,  4  vols,  fvo; 
other  editions.  Whole  Works,  by  D.  Wil- 
liams and  the  Rev.  E.  Pnrwns,  Leeds,  1802, 
10  vols.  8to  and  royal  Svo.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pnou- 
matolngy.  Ethics,  and  Divinity,  published 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke,  Lond.,  1T63,  4to; 
33  edit,  by  A.  Kippis,  D.D.,  Lond.,  1734,  2 


vols.  Sro.  MiiKellaneDas  Works,  by  Rev. 
T.  Morell,  Lond.,  1839,  imp.  Svo.  tetie™, 
Shrowsh.,  17SW,  Svo.  Memoini.  by  JobOrton, 
Salop,  17G((,  8vo.  Life  and  Cornvpondenca, 
Lond.,  I&3I,  5  vols.  Svo.  His  Kise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  Li>nd.,  1750, 
TSmo,  boa  been  frequently  republished. 

"TliB  Fsmilj  Eipoiitor  ii  it  ivj  juilieioa 
vnrk.  It  hu  long  been  his'ilj  cslnmed,  ind  ii 
worlb)'  at  nil  the  crrdit  It  hu  uoong  nliEMW 
pvuple."— 'Da.  Adxh  Cl^rkk. 


SrofitnlilB  k  mdcr  to  j 
O^k."— BiSBOP    WlRlUI 

Cambrldgs,  April  4,  1731 


ojipom 


Devotio.xal  Fielikos. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offcndtd 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am,  what  I  liardly 
thought  it  possible,  without  a  uiimcle.  ibst 
I  should  have  licen,  very  easy  and  happy 
without  you.  My  days  begin,  ptuv,  and  end 
in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they 
are  so  delightful.  It  may  seem  stninge  ta 
sny  it,  hut  really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  thii 
1  wnnt  anything.  I  often  think  of  von.  and 
pray  for  you,  and  bless  Ood  on  your  accoaiiL 
and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of  diut 
comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  year^vilu 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  joor 
return,  or  indeed  alwut  anything  else.  And 
the  renaon,  the  great  and  sulEuient  reason. 
is  that  I  have  more  of  the  presenile  of  God 
with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  »■ 
jnyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life,  lit 
enable!!  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  ullh 
him.  When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  which 
is  always  before  it  is  light.  I  address  inys«ir 
to  him.  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  bia 
while  I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putiinf 
on  my  clotlies,  and  have  often  mom  delimit 
befare  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it 
be  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after' aiy 
awaking,  than  I  have  enjuyed  for  wbol* 
days,  or,  ^rhnps,  weeks,  ol  my  life.  11* 
meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  faniilj 
devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleuanl 
to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  mj 
friondft  at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  than 
abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  j  pleasant  i« 
write  letters  of  necessary  bueineBa  by  wbick 
any  goml  can  bo  done;  pleo.-ant  to  go  out 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souU,  of  whiei 
soma  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dtiif 
without  it;  pleasant  in  the  week-dav  to 
think  how  near  another  Sabbath  )a;'lML 
oh  I  much  more,  much  mora  pleasant,  lo 
think  how  near  eternity  is,  and  how  shod 
the  journey  through  Uiis  wildernexs,  Ifld 
that  it  i«  but  a  step  from  eatlfa  to  beftven. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY,—SOAML  JENVNS. 


pnusinj;  a   little,   nnd   con.iidaring   wlience 


this   hiippy  scone  jus 
knd  wliUner  it  tends. 


t  this 


.  WhetherOod  is  about 
to  briii|£  about  uis  anj  peuulinr  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  <rhether  he  is 
■  hortly  about  to  reiuuTB  ids  from  the  enrth, 
and  so  is  giving  ine  more  sanaihle  preiibn- 
tiona  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it ;  or 
trhether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
■ervitiea  bj  me  just  at  this  time,  wbiali  mnnj 
other  circumstunceg  lend  me  nometimeH  to 
hope  ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to 

Soar  prayers,  und  in  compassion  to  thut 
istre^s  wliicb  I  must  othervrlse  hnve  felt  in 
the  absence  and  illnesn  of  her  who  has  been 
■o  eicecdinely  dear  to  me,  and  was  never 
more  icngibiy  dear  to  mo  than  now.  he  is 
pleuod  to  favour  me  with  this  tcauijina  ex- 
perience; in  oiinsequenco  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  leis  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event 
tbat  cut!  possibly  arise,  eonsintent  with  his 
nonrness  to  mj  heart,  and  the  tokens  of  hi.n 
paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will  muse  no 
further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough  the  eSfect 
ia  80  blc8»ed. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY, 

born  1703,  died  1764,  nfter  serving  ox  ap- 
prentice to  a  tradeBm.-in,  and  siibwqueiilly 
acting  OS  a,  footman,  became  author  and 
bookseller  by  profeifiion.  lie  publinhed  A 
Muse  in  Liverv.  or  The  Fontmnn's  Miscel- 
laoT,  Lond.,  1732,  small  Svo  ;  A  Select  C'll- 
l«ction  of  Old  Plays,  Lond.,  17*4.  12  vols. 
l^mo;  Miscellanies,  Lond.,  1745,  2  vuis. 
8ro;  The  Preceptor,  Lond.,  174S,  2  vols. 
S-vo;  The  (Economy  of  Human  Life,  Lond., 
1751,  Svo;  Fugitive  Pieces,  Lond.,  1764, 
2  vols,  small  8to  ;  was  the  anthor  of  The 
Toy  Sh<.p,  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,  and  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Betbnul 
Ore«n  (theee  three  are  plays),  ani)  other  pro- 
JncUona,  and  pubtisbed  The  Annual  Reps- 
ter,  Lond.,  1758,  etc.,  suggested  by  Edmund 


Barke. 


Prudbncr. 


Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  heed 
unto  her  counsels,  and  store  them  in  tbv 
heart:  her  maiims  are  universal  nod  all 
tbe  firtuea  lean  upon  her:  she  is  the  guide 
and  tnistrcaa  of  human  life. 

Put  a  bridle  on  ihy  tongue ;  set  a  guard 
bafore  thy  lipa.  lest  the  words  uf  thine  own 
Houtb  deslroT  thy  peace. 

IiSt  him  that  ecoSelh  at  the  Inme  take 
eare  that  he  bait  not  himself:  nbotoever 
•peaketh  of  another's  failin}^  with  pleasure, 


shall  boar  of  his  own   with  hitternosB  of 

Of  much  speaking  cometh  repentance,  bat 
in  BilencB  is  Bttfety. 

A  tnlkativo  man  i»  a  nuisance  to  society ; 
the  ear  is  sick  of  his  babbling,  the  torrent 
of  his  words  overwhclmotb  oonverHation. 

Boast  not  of  thyself,  for  it  shall  bring 
contempt  upon  thee;  neither  deride  another, 
for  it  is  dangerous. 

A  hitter  jest  i»  the  poison  of  friendship: 
and  he  that  cannot  restrain  bis  tjn^ue  shall 
have  trouble. 

Furnish  thyself  with  the  proper  accom- 
modations belimging  to  thy  condition  :  yet 
spend  not  to  tbe  utmost  of  wbnt  thou  canst 
aSiird,  that  the  providence  of  thy  youth  may 
be  a  comTort  to  thy  old  ago. 

Let  thine  own  buxiness  engage  thy  atten- 
tion :  leave  the  care  of  the  state  to  the  gov- 
ernors thereof. 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  eiponRiTo,  lexl 
the  pnin  of  purchoning  tbein  exceed  tbo 
pleasure  thon  bast  in  their  enjoymenL 

Neither  let  prosperity  put  out  the  eyes  of 
circumspection,  nor  abundance  cut  oS"  tlia 
handn  of  frugality:  he  that  too  much  in- 
dulgeth  in  the  ouperQuities  of  life  shall  lira 
to  lament  the  vrnnt  of  its  necessaries. 

From  the  experience  of  others  do  thoa 
learn  wisdom  :  and  from  their  failings  eor' 
rcct  thine  own  fnnlta. 

Trust  QO  man  before  thou  bast  tried  him  [ 
yet  niistruat  not  without  reason:  it  is  un- 
charitable. 

But  when  thon  hast  proved  a  man  to  be 
honest,  lock  him  up  in  thine  heart  as  a 
treasure;  regard  him  as  a  jewel  of  incsU- 
mahle  value. 

Kefuse  the  favours  of  a  mercenary  man ; 
they  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee:  thou  shall 
never  he  quit  of  tbe  obligations. 

Dso  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  may  want: 
neither  leave  that  to  hazard  what  foresight 
inny  provide  for,  or  care  prevotit. 

The  fool  is  not  always  unFnrtunnte,  nor  the 
wise  man  always  successful;  yet  never  had 
a  fool  a  thorough  enjoyment;  never  was  a 
wise  man  wholly  unhappy. 

(Economy  of  Human  Life,  Fart  I. 


SOAME  JENYNS, 

born  1704.  dial  1787,  noted  ns  a  politician, 
essayist,  infidel,  and  subsequently  asachnm- 
pion  of  Christianity,  was  author  of  A  Free 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil, 
Lond.,  I7'^7.  t2mD  {ridiculed  h^  Dr.  Johnson 
in  The  Literary  Magaiine],  with  his  Poems, 
1761,  2  vols.  l2mo;  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Load., 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


1776,    12ino;    Bohn,    1850,  8to,  and   other 

CIuctionH,  for  wliieli  see  The  Works  of 
me  Jcnyns,  Esq.,  etc.,  with  Life  bv  C. 
N.  Cole,  Lond.,  17'Jll,  4  vols.  8vo. 

"Hit  P«tT7  daei  not  riie  aboTe  mcdinenl;  : 
Indeed,  it  Hwrcaly  deserTvi  the  nunc:  but  tbo 
Mylc  lit  hii  ftom  ii  fmooth  ind  luuid,  hia  turui 
of  tbnuf  ht  &re  neat  and  anoxpi>cted ;  and  when  he 
Bportfl  in  ironj,  in  wbiub  b«  ■ppmrendj  dfligbf  to 
indulgo,  he  i>  anconmoDly  playrul  nnd  airy.  .  .  . 
Jenynd  hai  pvidenlly  a  prediltiolictn  for  purodoxt- 
cal  opininns:  and  wby.te  inigbl  rejHonahl;  urge 
in  bis  defence,  ahould  a  man  uldreH  the  PuliUe, 
wlio  bai  nothing  new  to  oifet  to  ilF"— Uhkik: 
Diarj  t,/  a  L..„tr  of  Lit. 

Ckueltt  to  Infrsior  Animals. 

We  Me  children  Inughinfi  at  the  miseries 
which  they  inflict  on  overj  iinrortunnti.' 
Animal  thiit  cornea  within  their  power,  all 
aavnges  are  in;;eniouB  in  contriving  and 
hnppy  in  eiecuting  the  moKt  eiqulslte  tor- 
tures ;  and  the  common  penpio  of  all  coun- 
tries are  delighted  with  nothing  so  much  na 
bull- bai  ting,  pnze-fi^rhtinf^a,  executions,  and 
ilII  spectacles  of  cruelty  anil  horror.  Though 
civihiation  may  in  some  degree  abate  thin 
native  ferocity,  it  can  never  quite  extirpate 
it:  the  most  polished  are  not  SHhamed  to  lie 
pleased  with  Huenes  of  little  less  barbarity 
■nd,  to  the  dlsj^race  of  human  nnture,  to 
dignify  thom  with  the  name  of  aporta.  Thoy 
arm  cocks  nith  artificial  wcnpons,  which 
nature  had  kindly  denied  to  their  malevo- 
lence, and,  with  shouts  of  applause  anil 
triumph,  seu  thorn  plunge  them  into  each 
other's  hearts',  they  view  with  delight  the 
trembling  deer  and  defenceless  liarit,  flying 
for  hiiurs  in  the  utmost  agonies  of  terror 
nnd  deHpnir,  and  nt  last,  sinking  under 
Tutigue,  devoured  by  their  merciless  pur- 
Bueri;  they  see  with  joy  the  heaniiful 
l>hensant  aud  harmless  partrid;fe  drop  from 
their  flight,  weltering  in  their  bluod,  or  per- 
haps perishing  with  wounds  nnd  hunger 
under  the  cover  of  noma  friendly  thicket  to 
which  they  have  in  vain  retreated  for  safety: 
they  triumph  over  the  unsuspecting  fiah 
whom  they  have  decoyed  by  nn  inriidioiis 
pretence  of  feeding,  and  drag  him  from  bis 
native  element  by  a  hook  fixed  to  and  tear- 
ing out  hia  entriiils:  and,  tu  add  to  all  thin, 
they  spare  neither  labour  nor  expense  to 
preserve  and  propagate  these  inn'icent  ani- 
mals fur  no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the 


being  whtiae  whole  endeavours  were  em- 
ployed, and  whose  pleasure  consisted,  in 
terrifying,  ensnaring,  tormenting,  and  de- 
stroying mankind  \  whose  superior  faoulties 
were  exerted  in  fumenting  animosities  among 
Ihem,  in  contriving  engines  of  destruction, 
Mid  inoiliug  tboui  to  use  tbem  in  maiming 


and  murdering  each  other?  who<ie  power 
over  them  was  employed  in  ftssisting  ths 
rapacious,  deceiving  the  simple,  and  op 
pressing  the  innoi;ent7  who,  without  provo- 
cation or  advantage,  should  continue  fron 
day  to  day,  void  of  all  pity  and  remon«, 
thus  to  torment  mankind  for  diverBion,  and 
at  the  Slime  time  endeavour  with  his  ulmoM 
care  to  preserve  their  lives,  and  to  propagate 
their  species,  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  victims  devoted  to  his  malevolence,  and 
be  delighted  in  proportion  to  the  miseries  he 
occasioned?  I  say,  what  name  tlete»inhle 
enough  could  we  find  for  such  a  being? 
Yet,  if  wa  impartially  consider  the  caw, 
and  our  intermediate  situation,  we  tnutt 
acknowledge  that,  with  regard  to  inferior 
animals,  such  a  being  is  a  sportsman. 
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orfully  deoui 


...  .jii  Uagnaitn  In  a  dren  wi 
al  adsplvd  lo  dinplaj  biTE 


lonuiiy  ueouruuB,  ueii  aaspiva  lo  flinplaj  b>TB>'i>t 

falie  dignity  by  which  pbilosophv  is  kept  aluaF 

■atber  to  make  biT  nu  uteful  inmiite  and  fer.ill 
n  the  oomuian  habiuiioo!  at  maa,  ihun  t-  ft*- 
»rve  ber  aier<-\j  as  an  ol(jetl  oF  admirallue  is 
oniples  and  pnlii«i."— BlR  IIiTumKr  Davi, 

■'  His  stylo  has  alt  Ibo  viganr  nnd  even  cddoh- 
louof  B<«ift,iiilbODtau.vor  M>  hare bn ess.  [(K 
n  no  denree  more  Bowerr,  yet  both  rlegant  IB* 
ivelj.  Tbe  wil,  or  rather  bnmaBr,  which  pnitik 
n  hii  works,  varies  with  tbe  sulijeaL  Bemeliisa 
la  is  bitter  and  Barcattia;  often  gaj  and  eiA 
Iroll:  reminding  na  in  this  respect  far  men  ft* 
luflotlj-  a(  AddiroD  Iban  of  Swift,  u  might  nsli' 
'slly  bo  expected  from  his  admirable  tenper,  ■ 
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the  bappy  tarn  of  hta  investigation." — Lord  Jrf- 
FRBT :  Edi$t,  Rtv. :  see  viii.  327-344,  xx?iii.  275- 
302. 

Good  Works. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed 
in  serving  others  I  do  not  look  upon  mvHelf 
as  oonfcrring  favours,  but  as  paying  debts. 

In  my  travels,  and  since  my  settlement,  I 
have  received  much  kindness  from  men  to 
whom  I  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  leant  direct  return  *,  and  number* 
lesi  mercies  from  God,  who  is  infinitely  above 
being  benefited  by  our  services.  Those  kind- 
nesses from  men  I  can  therefore  only  return 
on  their  fellow-men ;  and  I  can  only  show 
my  gratitude  for  these  mercies  from  God  by 
a  readiness  to  help  his  other  children,  and 
my  brethren.  For  I  do  not  think  that  thanks 
and  compliments,  though  repeated  weekly, 
can  diitcbarge  our  real  obligations  to  each 
other,  and  much  less  those  to  our  Creator. 
You  will  see  in  this  my  notion  of  good 
works:  that  I  am  far  from  expecting  to 
merit  heaven  by  them.  By  heaven  we  un- 
derstand a  state  of  happiness,  infinite  in 
degree  and  eternal  in  Juration :  I  can  do 
nothinj^  to  deserve  such  rewards.  lie  that 
for  giving  a  draught  of  water  to  a  thirsty 
person  should  expect  to  be  paid  with  a  good 
plantation  wonld  be  modest  in  his  demands 
compared  with  those  who  think  they  deserve 
heaven  for  the  little  good  they  do  on  earth. 
Even  the  mixed,  imperfect  pleasures  we  enjoy 
in  this  world  are  rather  from  God^s  goodness 
than  our  merit :  how  much  more  such  hap- 
piness of  heaven  I 

The  faith  you  mention  has  certainly  its 
oae  in  the  world :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it 
diminished,  nor  would  I  endeavour  to  lessen 
it  in  any  man.  But  I  wish  it  were  more  pro- 
doctive  of  good  works  than  I  have  generally 
seen  it :  I  mean  real  good  works  :  works  of 
kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  public  spirit; 
not  holiday- keeping,  sermon  -  reading,  or 
hearing ;  performing  church  ceremonies,  or 
making  long  prayers,  filled  wilU  flatteries 
and  compliments,  despised  even  by  wise 
men,  and  much  less  capable  of  pleasing  the 
Deity.  The  worship  of  God  is  a  duty ;  the 
hearing  and  reading  of  sermons  are  useful ; 
but  if  men  rest  in  hearing  and  praying,  as 
too  many  do,  it  is  as  if  a  tree  should  value 
itself  on  being  watered  and  putting  forth 
leaves,  though  it  never  produced  any  fruit. 

Tour  great  Master  thought  much  less  of 
these  outward  appearances  and  professions 
than  many  of  his  modern  disciples.  He  pre- 
ferred the  doers  of  the  word  to  the  mere  hear- 
era;  the  son  that  seemingly  refused  to  obey  his 
iather  and  yet  performed  his  commands,  to 
him  that  professed  his  readiness,  but  neg- 
lected the  work :  the  heretical  but  charita- 
ble Samaritan  to  the  uncharitable  thongh 


orthodox  priest  and  sanctified  Levite;  and 
those  who  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  raiment  to  the  naked,  entertain- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and  relief  to  the  sick, 
though  they  never  heard  of  his  name,  he 
declares  shall  in  the  last  day  be  accepted ; 
when  those  who  cry  Lord  1  Lord  I  who  value 
themselves  upon  their  faith,  though  great 
enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neg- 
lected good  works,  shall  be  rejected.  He 
professed  that  he  caino  not  to  call  the  right- 
eous, but  sinners  to  repentance,  which  im- 
plied his  modest  opinion  that  there  were 
some  in  his  time  who  thought  themselves  so 
good  that  they  need  not  hear  even  him  for 
improvement:  but  now-a-days  we  have  scarce 
a  little  parson  that  does  not  think  it  the  duty 
of  every  man  within  his  reach  to  sit  under 
his  petty  ministrations,  and  that  whoever 
omits  them  offends  God.  1  wish  to  such 
more  humility,  and  to  you  health  and  hap 
piness,  being  your  friend  and  servant 
To  Rev.  George  WhUcfield:  Philadelphia^ 
June  6f  1753, 

Early  Marriages. 

Dear  Jack, — You  desire,  yon  say,  my 
impartial  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  an 
early  marriage,  ly  way  of  answer  to  thci 
numberless  objections  that  have  been  mads 
by  numerous  persons  to  your  own.  Yon 
may  remember,  when  you  consulted  me  on 
the  occasion,  that  I  thought  youth  on  both 
sides  to  be  no  objection.  Indeed,  from  the 
marriages  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
early  ones  stand  the  best  chance  of  happi- 
ness. The  temper  and  habits  of  the  young 
are  not  yet  become  so  stiff  and  uncomply- 
ing as  when  more  advanced  in  life :  they 
form  more  easily  to  each  other,  and  hence 
many  occasions  of  disgust  are  removed. 
And  if  youth  has  less  of  that  prudence  which 
is  necessary  to  manage  a  family,  yet  the  par- 
ents and  elder  friends  of  young  married  per- 
sons are  generally  at  hand  to  afford  their 
advice,  which  amply  supplies  that  defect ; 
and  by  early  marriage  youth  is  sooner 
formed  to  regular  and  useful  life  ;  and  pos 
sibly  some  of  those  accidents  or  connexions 
that  might  have  injured  the  constitution,  or 
reputation,  or  both,  are  thereby  happily  pre- 
vented. Particular  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular persons  may  possibly  sometimes  make 
it  prudent  to  delay  entering  into  that  state  ; 
but  in  general,  when  nature  has  rendered 
our  bodies  fit  for  it,  the  presumption  is  in 
nature's  favour,  that  she  has  not  judged 
amiss  in  making  us  desire  it.  Late  mar- 
riages are  often  attended,  too,  with  this  far- 
ther inconvenience,  that  there  is  not  the 
same  chance  that  the  parents  shall  live  to 
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■ee  their  oBVpring  editcntei].  "Late  chil- 
dren," mvii  the  Spiinish  proverb,  "uro  early 
orphan*,'  — u  ineliinuliuly  reflection  to  Uidbs 
iTho8ecaT<eit  muv  he.  With  u^  in  Aiiiericn, 
mHrriage!!  Are  (generally  in  the  morning ol' 
life ;  our  children  iire  tljorefore  educiled  anil 
■euled  in  the  world  by  noon  ;  and  tbnn,  our 
buRincHB  lieinj;  done,  we  have  nn  afwrnoon 
uid  e»ening  of  cheerful  ieinure  U)  oumelven 
such  as  our  I'riend  rtt  prewent  enjoys.  By 
these  eurlv  inarrin^ces  we  are  blcHsed  will) 
more  cliililren  ;  and  from  the  mode  among 
118,  founded  by  nature,  of  every  mother  sunk- 
ling  nnd  nursing  her  own  child,  more  of 
them  are  raised.  Thence  the  swift  progress 
of  population  among  us,  unparalleled  in  Ku- 
rope.  In  fine,  I  ani  glad  you  are  married, 
and  con):r!itulate  yuu  most  cordially  upon  iL 
You  are  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  use- 
ful cititcn ;  and  you  Iinre  escaped  the  unnat- 
ural slate  of  celibacy  for  life, — the  fate  of 
mnny  here  [in  li!nglandj,  who  never  intended 
it,  but  who,  having  U<o  long  pont|Mineil  the 
change  of  their  condition,  find,  at  length, 
that  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  it,  and  ho  live, 
all  their  livcK,  in  a  situation  tliat  greiitlj  Ics- 
■ena  a  man's  value.  An  odd  volutne  of  a  act 
of  booka  bears  not  the  value  of  itn  proportion 
to  the  set:  what  think  you  of  the  value  of 
the  odd  half  of  a  pair  of  bcIssoth  ?  It  can't 
well  out  any  thing ;  it  may  possibly  serve  to 
scrape  a  trencher. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  and  best 
wishes  acceptable  to  your  briile.  I  an 
knd  henry,  or  I  should,  ere  this,  have  pre- 
■ented  (hem  in  person.  I  shall  make  but 
■mall  use  of  the  old  man's  privilege,  that 
of  giving  ailvico  to  ynunger  friends.  Treat 
your  wife  always  with  respect:  it  will  pi 
cure  respect  to  you,  not  only  froiu  her,  but 
from  all  that  oliservc  it. 

Never  use  a  slighting  eipresnion  to  her, 
even  in  jeHt :  for  slights  in  jest,  after  fre- 
quent bandyings,  are  apt  to  end  in  angry 
earnest.  Be  studious  in  your  profession, 
and  you  will  ba  learned.  Be  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  you  will  lie  riuh.  Be  sober  iind 
temperate,  nnd  you  will  be  healthy.  Be  in 
general  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy. 
At  least  yon  will,  by  such  conduct,  stand 
the  best  (-hance  for  such  conHequcnces.  1 
pray  God  to  bless  you  both ;  being  ever 
your  aSrctionate  friend. 

To  J«hn  Allfipte,  Esq.,  Crmxa  Street,  Au- 

guti  9,  nan. 

Toe  FAm  or  Wisbinqtox. 

Sm, — I  have  received  hut  lately  the  letter 
TOur  excellency  did  nio  the  honour  of  writ- 
ing to  me  in  recommendation  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette.  His  modesty  detained  it  lonii; 
in  hie  own  bonds.    We  became  acquainted. 


lowever,  from  the  tiuie  of  his  Rmvai  ■! 
i'aris ;  and  bis  leal  for  the  honour  of  oar 
country,  his  activity  in  our  affairs  here,  and 
lis  firm  attiLchment  to  our  cause,  and  to 
you,  imprcided  me  with  the  same  regnrd  and 
esteem  for  him  that  ymir  excellency's  letter 
would  have  done  hail  it  been  immediately 
delivered  to  uie. 

Should  peai'e  arrive   after  sjiother  eom- 

nign  or  two,  and  afford  us  a  little  leisure, 
liould  be  happy  to  sec  yi>ur  eicellencv  in 
Europe.and  to  accompany  you.  ifmyngeand 
strength  woubl  permit,  ni  viniting  some  of 
its  ancient  and  must  famous  kingdoms.  Yoa 
would  on  this  side  the  sea  enjoy  the  great 


nvy  of  n  man's  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries are  ever  endeavouring  to  cast  over 
living  merit.  Here  you  would  know,  and 
enjoy,  what  posterity  will  saj  of  Washing- 
ton :  for  a  thousand  leagues  have  nearly  tot 
same  cfTccI  as  a  thousand  years.  The  feebl* 
voii^of  those  grovelling  passions  cannot  ex- 
tend so  fitr  either  in  time  or  distance.  At 
FreBent  1  enjoy  that  pleasure  for  yua:  ■* 
frequently  hear  the  old  generals  of  thii 
martial  country  (who  studied  the  mnps  of 
Ameritn,  nnd  mark  upon  them  all  your 
operations)  speak  with  sincere  approbation 
and  jcreat  applsuee  of  your  conduct:  sod 
join  in  giving  yiiu  the  character  of  one  of 
the  greatest  captains  of  the  a^re. 

I  muat  soon  quit  the  seene,  but  you  msT 
live  to  see  our  country  llourisb,  an  it  will 
amazingly  and  mpidiv  after  the  war  is  over: 
like  a  field  of  young  fndinn  corn,  which  lone 
fair  weather  and  sunshine  bad  enfeebled  im 
discoloured,  and  which,  in  that  weak  stata. 
by  a  thunder-gust  of  violent  wind,  hiul.>n4 
ruin,  scetned  t<i  be  threatened  with  alisolali 
destruction  ;  yet,  the  storm  being  ^t,  it  re- 
covers fresh  verdure,  shoots  up  with  dombh 
vigour,  and  delights  the  eve  notof  itsowoor 
onlv,  but  of  every  obierving  tniveiler. 

The  liest  wishes  llint  can  be  formed  £* 
your  health,  honour,  nnd  happiness  evtr 
attend  vou,  from  yours.  &<•, 

T'l  G'na-al  Wa'ihinytim:  Patty,  MardiS, 
17g- 


HENRY  FIELDING, 

one  of  the  greatest  of  English  novpl'i^'iT 
bom  17flT,  died  ITM,  was  a  son  oF  Li» 
tenant-deneral  Fielding  and  grent-groniM 
of  William,  third  Earl  of  Denbigh.  adextMJ- 
ant  of  the  Counts  of  llnpsburg,  the  OmM* 
branch  of  which  has  eounii<d  amonf  '1 
members  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Kjt^ 

In  addition  t<.  his  Doveln  of  The  AJirr 
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tures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  Lond.,  1742,  2  vols. 
12ino,  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling, 
Lend.,  1749,  2  vols.  12nio,  and  Amelia, 
Lond.,  1752,  4  vols.  12mo,  he  also  published 
History  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  Love 
in  Several  Masks,  The  Author's  Farce,  The 
Grub  Street  Opera,  The  Modern  Husband, 
many  other  comedies,  and  poems,  and  es- 
raiys.  Among  the  collective  editions  of  his 
Works  are  those  of  Chalmers,  1821,  10  vols. 
8to,  and  Koscoe,  1840,  etc.,  imp.  8vo.  Novels, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Edin.,  1821, 
8vo. 

"  Smollett  and  Fielding  were  so  eminently  rac- 
oeMfuI  ns  novelists  that  no  other  English  author 
of  that  cla)>8  has  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath.  We  readily  grant  to  Smollett  an 
equAl  rank  with  his  great  rival,  Fielding, — while 
we  place  both  far  above  any  of  their  suocmsors  in 
the  same  line  of  fictitious  composition.  Perhaps 
no  bonks  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inex- 
baustible  laughter  as  those  of  Smollett." — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

"I  go  to  Sterne  for  the  feelings  of  nature; 
Fielding  for  its  vices;  Johnson  fur  a  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  its  powers;  and  Shakspeare  for 
every  thing." — Abbrnktrt. 

'*  Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed, 
*He  was  a  blockhead !' and  upon  expressing  my 
#«toiiishment  at  so  strange  an  assertion,  he  said, 
What  I  mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that 
he  was  a  barren  rascal!'  Boswrll:  MVill  you 
not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural  pictures 
•f  human  life  V  Johmsox  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very 
low  life.' " — BosWBLL :  Lift  of  Johnton, 

Partridge  at  the  Plathousb. 

An  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Ilamlet, 

Prince  of  DenmarK,  began.  Partridge  was 

ftll  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till 

the  entrance  of  the  ghost;  upon  which  he 

Bsked  Jones,  **  What  man  that  was  in  the 

BCrange  dress :   something,*'  said  he,  '^  like 

what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.     Sure  it  is 

not  armour,  is  it?**  Jones  answered,  '^That 

is  the  ghost.'*     To  which  Partridge  replied, 

with  a  smile,  *'  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if 

you  can.   Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually 

aaw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  1 

ilionid  know  one  if  I  saw  him  better  than 

that  comes  to.     No,  no,  sir ;    ghosts  don't 

•ppear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.**     In 

wis  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was 

suffered  to  continue  till  the  scene  between 

^e  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave 

•  *liat  credit  to  Mr.  Oarriek  which  he  had 

^oied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 

Ambling  that  his  knees   knocked  against 

*^h  other.    Jones  asked  him  what  was  the 

**»tter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the 

y^rrior  upon  the  sta^?    **  0  lal  sir,**  said 

Y^  **  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 

j^J*^  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is 

^t  a  play  •  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it 


could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance, 
and  in  so  miicii  company;  and  yet  if  I 
was  frightened  I  am  not  the  only  person." 
**  Why,  who,"  cries  Jones,  "dost  thou  take 
to  be  such  a  coward  here  beside  thyself?" 
**Nay,  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will ; 
but  if  that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is 
not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man  fright- 
ened in  my  life.  Ay,  av ;  go  along  with 
vou  I  Ay  to  be  sure!  Who's  fool  then? 
Will  you?  Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  fool- 
hardiness  I  Whatever  happens,  it  is  good 
enough  for  you.  Follow  you  !  I'd  follow  tho 
devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil, — 
for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  ho 
pleases.  Oh  I  here  he  is  again.  No  farther! 
No,  you  have  gone  far  enough  already ; 
farther  than  I'd  nave  gone  for  all  the  king's 
dominions."  Jones  offered  to  speak,  but 
Partridge  cried,  **  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir, 
don't  you  hear  him?'*  And  during  the 
whole  speech  of  the  ghost  he  sat  with  his 
eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost,  and  partly 
on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in 
Hamlet  succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  said, 
"Why,  Partridge,  you  exceed  my  expecta- 
tions. You  enjoy  the  play  more  than  I 
conceived  possible."  "Way,  sir,"  answered 
Partridge,  "if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it :  but  to  be  sure,  it  is 
natural  to  be  surprised  at  such  things, 
though  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  them : 
not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  surprised  mo 
neither;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  little  man  so  frightened 
himself,  it  was  that  which  took  hold  of  me.'* 
"  And  dost  thou  imagine,  then,  Partridge,*' 
cries  Jones,  "  that  he  was  really  frightened  ?" 
"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Partridge,  "  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found 
it  was  his  own  father*s  spirit,  and  how  he 
was  murdered  in  his  garden,  how  his  fear 
forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he  was  struck 
dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been  had  it  been  my  own  case. 
But  hush  !  0  la!  what  noise  is  that?  There 
he  is  again.  Well,  to  l)e  certain,  though  I 
know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am 
glad  I  am  not  down  yonder  where  those 
men  are.'*  Then  turning  his  eyes  again 
upon  Hamlet,  "  Ay,  you  may  draw  your 
sword :  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the 
power  of  the  devil?" 

During  the  second  act  Partridge  made 
very  few  remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the 
fineness  of  the  dresses;  nor  could  he  help 
observing  upon  the  king's  countenance. 
"  Well,'*  said  he,  "  how  people  may  be  de- 
ceived by  faces  I  Nulla  jides  front  is,  I  find, 
a  true  saying.    Who  would  think,  by  look- 
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putnt  if  desired  to  name  the  most  successful  statcs- 
mmn  and  most  brilliant  orator  that  this  country 
ever  produced.  Some  fragments  of  his  speeches 
have  oeen  handed  down  to  us ;  but  these  boar  so 
Tery  small  a  proportion  to  the  prodigious  fame 
which  his  eloquence  has  left  behind  it,  that  far 
more  is  manifestly  lost  than  has  reached  us." — 
Lord  Brougham:  Statetmen  of  the  Time  of  George 

in. 

Emplotment  of  Indians  in  the  War  with 

America. 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in 
congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace. 
This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous 
moment ;  it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation  ;  the 
smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this 
ragged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language 
of  truth.  We  must,  if  possihie,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelope  it,  and 
display,  in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  col- 
ours, the  ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors. 
Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support 
in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty  as  to  give 
their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them, — measures,  my  lords, 
which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing 
empire  to  scorn  and  contempt?  But  yester- 
day, and  England  might  have  stood  against 
the  world ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her 
reverence  I  The  people  whom  we  at  first 
dettpised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we  now  ac- 
knowledge as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
Tou,  supplied  with  every  military  store, 
nave  their  interest  consulted,  and  their  am- 
bassadors entertained  by  your  inveterate 
enem^ ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare 
not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The 
desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in 
part  known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems 
and. honours  the  English  troops  than  I  do: 
I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valour;  I 
know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  impos- 
sibilities :  and  I  know  that  the  crmquest  of 
Bntish  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 
cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  What  is  your  present  situation 
there  7  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done 
nothing  and  suffered  much.  You  may  swell 
eyery  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance, 
and  extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of 
every  German  despot:  your  attempts  will 
be  forever  vain  and  impotent, — doubly  so, 
indeed,  frr>m  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
yon  rely  ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable 
resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries. 
Id  oyerran  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
pomessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty. 
If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in 
12 


my  country  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms.  Never !  Never  1  Never !  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to 
the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  hatj 
dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the 
savage?  to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the 
wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods  ? 
to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  de- 
fence of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our 
brethren?  My  lords,  these  enormities  cry 
aloud  for  redress  and  punishment.  But, 
my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been 
defended,  not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy 
and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of  morality : 
"  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,"  says  Lord 
Suffolk,  **  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and 
nature  have  put  into  our  hands."  I  am  as- 
tonished, I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  princi- 
Eles  confessed  ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this 
ouse  or  in  this  country.  My  lords,  I  did 
not  intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your  at- 
tention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indigna- 
tion,— I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My 
lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest 
against  such  horrible  barbarity.  "  That  God 
and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands"  !  What 
ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may 
entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such 
detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity.  What!  to  attrib- 
ute the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature 
to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping* 
knife!  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing, 
murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood 
of  his  mangled  victims !  Such  notions  shock 
every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour.  These 
al)ominable  principles,  apd  this  more  abomi- 
nable avowal  of  thenK  demand  the  most  de- 
cisive indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right 
reverend,  and  this  most  learned  bench  to 
vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  sup- 
port the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call 
upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn  ;  upon  the  judges  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save 
us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the 
honour  of  your  lordships  to  revereuco  the 
dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain 
your  own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  hu- 
manity of  my  country  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of 
the  Constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that 
adorns  these  walls  the  immortal  ancestor  of 
this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at 
the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain  did  he 
defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  if 
these  worse  than  Popish  cruelties  and  in- 
quisitorial practices  are  endured  among  us. 


LORD   GEORGE  LYTTELfOS. 


To  BcnJ  rurlli  ihu  iiicrL'ilL>s<i  cnnnilml,  thirst- 
iiip  for  blo'iil!  ucnini't  whom?  tout  Prot- 
colont  brotlirpn  I  Ie>  Iny  wnnEu  thi;ir  country, 
to  dctolate  thuir  dwDllin^H,  nnil  eitirpute 
■bcir  riu'O  and  ntinie  lij  tlio  itid  imil  instru- 
rarntuliljr  of  tlicnu  horrible  hcll-hauiids  of 
vrnr!  Spnin  cun  nu  longer  l)On!it  |irc-emi- 
npiice  ill  barbarity.  She  iiniiod  lioriclf  with 
lilo<)d-hoiind*  to  citirpiite  tlic  wrPlclicd  nn- 
tiv*;s  uf  Mvxieo:  vri.',  more  rulhlo^K,  li-oxe 
tbiHio  dii;;a  of  wiir  n^niii>t  uur  wiiiitrynicn  iii 
Americn.  eiidpiirod  to  ua  by  PVL-fy  tie  thnt 
tikii  HiLTiL-tiff  liuiiinnity.  I  solemnly  i;iill  upon 
TOtir  loTdHmpn,  and  upon  uv»ry  iirdpr  of  men 
in  the  siiite,  to  stump  ufion  tliiH  inrumniis 
proccdnru  thu  indulible  stipnn  »f  i\\e  luihliu 
nldiorrpnce.  Mora  pnrCii-iibirly  I  calfujiun 
Ihe  lioly  prolate*  of  our  relijjion  to  do  owny 


uity  :  let  tlium  iiorfiir 


ikiidly  sin,  My  lurdu,  I  uni  oUi  nnd  wuult, 
itnd  lU  present  un;iMu  to  «ay  more  ;  but  my 
feelings  nod  iniliizniition  were  too  Htronj;  to 
liiLTc  Biiid  \«»*.  I  could  not  have  iili'pt  thin 
ni^ht  in  my  bod,  nor  CTun  rc^ioxod  my  bend 


upon  my  pillow,  without  j;ii 
cirrnnl  ubhorrpnca  or  sueh 
)>re[ioiituniuii  principles. 


LORD  GEORGE  LYTTELTON, 

born  17()8-<),  cnferwi  Pnrlinmfnt  173'>,  nnil 
warmly  opposed  Sir  UnixTt  Wiilfmle'sndmin- 
LStrution;  becnmo  rv  I^ord  of  tbi'  Treofiury, 
1744,  and  Chnntellor  iif  llie  Exebequor, 
I7.iH:  crentcd  Lord  Lvtteltnn.  l7-'i7;  died 
1773,  IIq  was  the  Buth'.ir  of  I,r^tlfrF.  frnm  n 
I'cniiBT)  in  Knsinpd  t"  bi-  rri"Evl  ni  Ispn- 
h[in,Tol.  i..  Und.,  IT-:-.  -■-,,  -,,1,  ,,:,,  .1744, 
I'iino;  Toi.  ii.,  3'!  i-  Si  ^Innody 

to  the  Memory  ui   ;:    1  !> 'iiHeil 

[hin  wifr],Lnnd.,  1717.  !■.'..  (  "-■■i  >iili'inii 
nn  the  Conveniinn  nnd  Apii.>t]r'nlilj>  nf  Siiint 
I'aul,  Lond.,  1747,  «vn.  nnd  in  niri!.tian 
Kvidencen.  llnhn,  ISjd.  rovnl  Hvo;  lliu- 
loL'iiexof  the  Dead,  Lond.,  tt'*><).  Kto;  New 
llinlfiiriing.  1702.  Hvo,  4tb  pdil..  17C..^.  Kvn  ; 
The  lliKtory  of  the  Life  of  Kinc  lIiTry  the 
Srrond,  and  of  the  Agn  in  whiHi  be  Lived, 
cli'..  Lond,,  1764-n7.  4  vols.  4ln.  Hiiblin, 
17(iS,  4  vols.  8vo,  Li.nd.,  I7ffl,  ll  vol «.  Hvo, 
1777,  6  volii.  Svo.  MiBeelbinoiHiM  Works, 
Lond..  1774,  4to,  niild.,  177-1.  3  vols,  flvo, 
'lA  edit.,  Lond.,  177.'i.  4lo.  3d  edit..  177(5, 
3  vol?.  «vo.  Poetical  WorltR.  Lond..  1785, 
12mo,  OkBg.,  1787,  fol.,  INOl,  1  toI.  8to: 
and  in  CollectinnBof  Bririih  PoetH.  See  his 
Memoirs  and  Correnpondem-e,  1734  to  1773, 
by  A.  Phillimore,  Lund.,  1845,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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I'be  character  of  this  prince  has  seldom 
l)ccn  set  in  its  true  lijjht;  some  fininenl 
wrilcr«  have  been  daK«leii  »m  much  Ly  ib» 
more  Hbining  pnrts  of  it  that  they  \i/n 
hnnlly  i<cen  bis  faults;  while  othen.'oDlnf 
a  strong  detrBtiilion  of  tyrnnny,  have  l*rt 
unwilling  to  allow  him   the   pr&iEe  he  de- 

He   may  with  justice  be   mnked   amnniE 
(he  jiriTHteHt  Renemln  nny  n;;e  bus  prpducei 
There  niis  united  in  him  niitivity,  viinlsna^ 
intrepidity,  caution,  great  force  "fjiid^'oirtt, 
nnd  never  failin«;i,rPRence  of  mind.    lie™ 
Ktrii;t  in  bin  discipline,  nnd  kept  bis  wldicn 
in   perfect  oliedience :    yet   preserved   thrir 
alTeetion.    Ilavinc  been  from  his  verv  cluld- 
hood  continually  111  war,  anil  at  the  head  d 
nnnicH,   he   fnined  to  all   the  eanaeiiv  ibil 
Ecniujiicnuld'pveall  the  knowled^  n)ld  f  kill    I 
that  exiiericneo  could  tcai'h.  and  was  a  pi'rfert    j 
master  of  the  military  art  iw  it  ■waa  pracii: 
in  the  times  wherein   he   lived.       lfi»  a 
stilution  enabled   him  to  endure  any  ha 
ehips,  and  very  few  woro   equiil  to  'him  i» 
personal  strcnjilh,  which  was  an  eii-elleBr" 
of  moro  importance  than  it  ia  now.  hma  tha 
manner  of  fighting  then  in  usei.     It  i 
of  him  that  none  ejicept  himself  rould 
his  Itow.     His  coum;;e  vnx  heroic,  i 
possessed  it  not  only  in  the  field,  but  (thid 
was  mnro  uncommon)   in    the    cabinet,  it 
templin;:  great  thinjts  with   means  thst  > 
other  men  appeared  totally  unequal  much 
undertnkinRS,  nnd  steiidily  profceutinj     '^ 
he  bad  boldly  resolved  ;  but  never  di^i 
or  disheartened  by  difficulties  in  thenxiiM 
of  his  enterprises:   but  havinp  that   i 
vigour  of  mind  which,  iiisiead  of  \vn 
to  oppiisilion,  rises  nBiiinst  it,  nnd  pci'h 
have  a  pmver  of  contrulling  and  comni 
ing  Fortune  herself. 

Nor  was  ho  less  enperior  to  plessure 
to  fear :  no  luxury  softened  him,  no  riM  _ 
ordered,  no  Hloth  rchixed.  .  .  .  A  la»>  f' 
power,  which  no  regard  to  juKliee  taiA 
limit,  the  most  unrelenting  crueltr.  miiiibl 
most  insatiable  avarice,  possessej  his  tai- 
It  ia  truG,  indeed,  that  omoDg  many  Bcti  ■ 
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extreme  humanity  some  shining  instances 
of  great  clemency  may  be  produced,  that 
were  either  the  effects  of  his  policy,  which 
taught  him  this  method  of  acquiring  friends. 
or  of  his  magnanimitVf  which  made  him 
slight  a  weak  and  subdued  enemy,  such  as 
was  Edgar  Atheling,  in  whom  he  found 
neither  spirit  nor  talents  able  to  contend 
with  him  for  the  crown.  But  where  he  had 
no  advantage  nor  pride  in  forgiving,  his 
nature  discovered  itself  to  be  utterly  void 
of  all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  some  bar- 
barities which  he  committed  exceeded  the 
bounds  that  even  tyrants  and  conquerors 
'     prescribe  to  themselvies. 

Most  of  our  ancient  historians  give  him 
the  character  of  a  very  religious  prince  : 
bat  his  religion  was  af^er  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  belief  without  examination,  and 
devotion  without  piety.  It  was  a  religion 
that  prompted  him  to  endow  monasteries, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  to  pillage 
kingdoms;  that  threw  him  on  his  knees  be- 
fore a  relic  or  cross,  but  suffered  him  unre- 
strained to  trample  upon  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wisdom  in  government,  of 
which  some  modern  writers  have  spoken 
▼ery  highly,  he  was,  indeed,  so  far  wise  that 
through  a  long  unquiet  reign  he  knew  how 
to  support  oppression  by  terror,  and  employ 
ihe  propercst  means  for  the  carrying  on  a 
▼ery  iniquitous  and  violent  administration. 
Bnt  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name 
of  wisdom  in  the  character  of  a  king,  the 
maintaining  of  authori^  by  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  which  malce  the  happiness  of 
bis  people,  was  what,  with  all  his  abilities, 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed.  Nor 
did  he  excel  in  those  soothing  and  popular 
ftrts  which  sometimes  change  the  com- 
plexion of  a  tyranny,  and  give  it  a  fallacious 
appearance  of  freedom.  Ilia  government 
was  harsh  and  despotic,  violating  even  the 

grinciples  of   that    constitution   which    he 
imfielf  had  established.    Yet  so  far  he  per- 
formed the  duty  of  a  sovereign  that  he  took 
•    eare  to  maintain  a  good  police  in  his  realm  ; 
corbing  licentiousness  with  a  strong  hand, 
>    which,  in  the  tumultuous  state  of  his  gov- 
ernment, was  a  great  and   difficult  work. 
.   How  well  he  performed   it  we  may  learn 
-  .even  from  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
Saxon  historian,  who  says  that  during  his 
'^   reign   a  man  might  have  travelled  in  per- 
fm  ftci  security  all  over  the  kingdom  with  his 
I    bosom  full  of  gold,  nor  durst  any  kill  another 
^  rin  revenge  of  the  greatest  offences,  nor  offer 
^violence  to  the  chastity  of  a  woman.    But 
^iltwas  a  poor  compensation  that  the  high- 
fWajs  were  safe,  when  the  courts  of  justice 
■^'Were  dens  of  thieves,  and  when  almost  every 
in  authority,  or  in  office,  used  his  power 


to  oppress  and  pillage  the  people.  The 
king  himself  did  not  only  tolerate,  but  en- 
courage, support,  and  even  share  these  ex- 
tortions. 1  hough  the  greatness  of  the  an- 
cient landed  estate  of  the  crown,  and  the 
feudal  profits  to  which  he  legally  was  entitled, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  richest  monarchs 
in  Europe  he  was  not  content  with  all  that 
opulence,  but  by  authorizing  the  sheriffs 
who  collected  his  revenues  in  the  several 
counties  to  practise  the  most  grievous  vexa- 
tions and  abuses  for  the  raising  of  them 
higher  by  a  perpetual  auction  of  the  crown 
lands,  so  that  none  of  his  tenants  could  be 
secure  of  possession,  if  any  other  would  come 
and  offer  more;  by  various  iniquities  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  which  was  entirely  Nor- 
man ;  by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
lastly,  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxations,  he 
drew  into  his  treasury  much  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  if  his 
avarice  was  insatiably  and  unjustly  rapa- 
cious, it  was  not  meanly  parsimonious,  nor 
of  that  sordid  kind  which  brings  on  a  prince 
dishonour  and  contefnpt.  He  supported  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  with  a  decent  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  though  he  never  was  lavish,  he 
sometimes  was  liberal,  especially  to  his 
soldiers  and  the  church.  But  looking  on 
money  as  a  necessary  moans  of  maintaining 
and  increasing  power,  he  devised  to  accu- 
mulate as  much  as  he  could,  rather,  perhaps, 
from  an  ambitious  than  a  covetous  nature ; 
at  least  his  avarice  was  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  laid  up  wealth  in  his  coffers, 
as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines,  to  be  drawn 
out,  when  any  proper  occasion  required  it, 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great  qual- 
ities, but  few  virtues ;  and  if  those  actions 
that  most  particularly  distinguish  the  man 
or  the  king  are  impartially  considered,  we 
shall  find  that  in  his  character  there  is  much 
to  admire,  but  still  more  to  abhor. 

nutory  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the 
Second, 
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born  1709,  became  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
1762,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1763,  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen,  1774,  anil 
died  1780.  This  very  learned  Grecian  was 
the  author  of  Three  Treatises:  I.  Art,  II. 
Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  III.  Happi- 
ness, Lond.,  1744,  etc.,  8vo;  Hermes,  a 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Language 
and  Universal  Grammar,  Lond.,  1750,  etc., 
8vo;  The  Spring,  a  Pastoral,  1762,  4to; 
Philosophical  Arrangements,  Edin.  and 
Lend.,   1775,  Svo;   Philological  Enquiries. 
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Lond..  1760,  2  voIm.  8vo,  Part  III.,  in 
Froneh,  Paris.  ITHD,  12iiio.  Works.  wit]i 
Account  by  liia  Son,  tlie  Earl  of  MaliiieH- 
bury,  Loiiil.,  1792,  5  vols.  8vo;  npain,  1801, 
2  vola.  4m,  and  royal  4to,  and  1803,  5  voU. 
8vo  i  1841,  8vo. 

"ThoiB  who  would  intBr  mons  fullj  ialo  thU 
subject  [gnrniasT]  will  find  it  full;  HuJ  Bccuratelj 

lion.  |)»™picuilj  uf  «p|ilioBtion,  nnrl  elegance  of 
inethud.  iu  ■  ireilite  eutitlod  llennel,  by  J.  Ilsrrir-, 

Aristolle."— BiauoF  Luwth  :  Prt/aee  Iv  hit  Ens- 
Rut  Uome  Tooke  ridicules  Ilenues. 
Es'OLisn,  Oriental,  Latix,  and  Greek 

We  Britona  in  our  time  hare  been  re- 
inarkivljlc  borrowem,  as  our  multiform  lan- 
guage may  eiilEciently  slinw.  Our  terms  in 
polite  literature  prove  that  tbis  eame  from 
Greece;  our  teriuH  in  muHiu  and  paintlnir, 
tinit  (liOKC  unuie  from  Itiily  ;  our  phrasi's  in 
cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt  these  from 
tlie  French  ;  and  our  phriuieii  in  narigatiou, 
tliat  we  were  tnu^lit  by  tlio  Fluminga  and 
Low  Dutch.  Thi'se  many  and  very  differ- 
ent dourcea  of  our  languiL);c  may  be  the 
L-ause  why  it  ia  bo  detiuicnt  in  rcifularity 
and  analogy.  Yet  we  hare  this  BdvantitKe 
to  compenHtttG  the  defect,  that  what  we  want 
in  clo;:unce  wo  gain  in  cupiouenesH,  in  which 
last   respect  few  languages  will  be   found 

Let  lis  pass  from  ounelvea  to  the  nations 
of  the  Eaiit.  The  Eaatern  world,  froui  the 
earliest  days,  has  Ik'cu  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  enormous  nionorehy ;  on  its  nalivea  fiur 
I il>erty  never  shed  its  frcnial  influence.  If 
at  any  lime  civil  diseorils  arose  ninong  them 
(and  ariao  there  did  innumerable),  the  con- 
teat  VM  never  about  the  form  of  their  cov- 
ernment  (for  thla  wiw  an  object  of  which 
the  combatants  had  no  conception) ;  it  was 
all  from  the  jioor  niotiTe  of,  who  should  be 
;heir  master ;  whether  a  Cyrua  or  an  Artax- 
erxes,  n  Mahomet  ur  a  MiiBtnphn. 

Sueh  was  their  condition  ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence? — Their  ideas  became  con- 
eonant  to  their  servile  state,  nnil  their  words 
became  consonant  to  their  servile  idens.  The 
great  distinction  forever  in  tlieir  sight  was 
that  of  tyrant  and  slave ;  the  uost  unnatural 
ona  conceivable,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
pomp  and  empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they 
talked  of  kings  aa  goda,  and  of  tliemaelves 
(M  the  meanest  and  moat  nhjeet  reptiles. 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  moder- 
ation, but  every  aentimcnt  was  heightened 
by  incredible  hyperbole.  Thus,  though  they 
eometimea  ascended  into  the  great  and  mng- 


Asia  became  iufectcd  by  their  neichboun, 
who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  their  masters ;  and  hence 
that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  un- 
known to  the  chaste  eloquence  and  purity 
of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 
lo  speak  now,  as  we  shall  epcak  of  ihem 
more  fully  when  we  have  first  considered 
the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans? — A  nation  engaged  in 
wara  and  commotions,  some  foreign,  tutat 
domestic,  which  for  seven  hundred  vcan 
wltullv  engrossed  their  thoughts,  llenfc 
therefore  tneir  language  became,  like  their 
ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  exprcsaive  of 
things  political,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  both  of  histiiry  and  popular  elo- 
ouence.  But  what  was  their  philosophy?— 
As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we  inny  credit 
their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  uafit- 
ness  of  their  language  to  this  subject;  s 
defect  which  oven  Cicero  ia  compelled  lo 
confess,  and  more  fully  makes  appear  wbm 
he  writes  philosophy  himt^elf,  from  ibe 
number  of  terms  which  he  iv  obliged  to  in- 
vent  Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  wosl 
truly  of  his  countrymen  when,  admitting 
their  inferiority  in  the  more  eleiiai 
he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usuarni 
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From  considering  the  Romans,  let  us  ps.'^ 
to  the  Greeks,  The  Grecian  commuuvnltb. 
while  they  maintained  their  liberty,  we 
tnoGt  heruio  confederacy  that  ever  existed. 
They  were  the  politest,  the  bravest,  stiil  lit 
wisest  of  men.  In  the  short  space  of  liuft 
more  than  a  century  they  became  such  sisri 
men,  warriors,  orators,  hiatonans,  pli.'i 
clans,  poets,  critics,  painters,  sculptuni,  a 
chitecta,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophera,  thai 
one  can  hardly  help  considering  that  gold» 
period  aa  a  providential  event  in  honour  o( 
human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfeclica 
the  species  might  ascend. 

Now  the  language  of  tlicso  Greeks  * 
truly  like  themselves-,  it  was  cotiformabl* 
to  their  transcendent  and  universal  grniit' 
Where  mutter  so  abounded,  words  folKi"'^ 
of  course,  and  thoao  exquisite  iu  every  Liid. 
as  the  ideas  for  which  they  Btood.  Ak' 
hence  it  followed  there  was  not  b  sol.jn'd' 
be  found  which  could  not  with  proprietj  if 
expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  wore  words  and  number*  foi 
humour  of  an  Aristophanos  :  for  the  sctit  I 
elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Monander;  f"  I 
Btraius  of  K  Mimnccmuf  'I 
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8a.ppho;  (br  the  runil  Inya  of  n  Theocritus 
or  Uion  ;  nnd  for  tha  Kubliina  conceptions  of 
a  Sophoelei  or  Homer.  The  sume  in  pro«e. 
Here  Isocrntes  whs  enabled  to  diapkj  hia 
art,  in  all  iha  accuracy  of  period:!  nnd  the 
nice  countcrpoiao  of  diction.  Here  Demaa- 
thene9  found  mnterinU  Tor  that  nervoua 
ooinpositioa,  that  miint^  force  of  unalTected 
eloquence,  which  ruiihed  like  a  torrent,  too 
imneCuous  Co  be  nlth-<tood. 

Who  were  more  dllferent  in  eihlbitln;; 
thQir  philosophy  than  Xennphon,  PliLto,  and 
bis  disciple  Arldtotie?  Difiitrent,  I  snj,  in 
their  chnracter  of  compoaition  ;  for  lu  to 
their  philowphr  itself,  it  woi  in  reality  tiie 
Mitne.  AriHtotle,  strict,  methodic,  nnil  or- 
derly ;  subtle  in  thought,  sparing  in  orna- 
ment-, with  little  address  to  the  paaaionB  nr 
i  magi  nation ;  but  exhibiting  the  whole  with 
aucb  a  pregnant  brevity  that  in  evcrj  sen- 
toDco  we  seem  to  read  a'piigo.  How  aiaui- 
Bitelj  is  this  all  perfiirmed  inQreekl  Let 
tboM  who  imngine  it  may  be  done  aa  well 
in  another  lnn;;ua;;e,  RntiBfj  tboinuGlrcs, 
either  by  attempting  to  translate  hira,  or  by 
perusing  his  Cranslatirma  already  made  b; 
men  of  learning. 

On  the  eontrnrj,  when  we  rood  either 
Xcnopbon  Or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method 
and  striot  order  appears.  The  formal  nnd 
didactio  is  wholly  dropL  Whatever  they 
mny  tencb,  it  is  without  professing  to  lie 
ieiwhera ;  a  tmin  of  dialogne  and  truly  po- 
lito  address,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
behold  human  life  adorned  in  all  its  colours 
of  sentiment  and  monners. 

And  yet  tbouf.'h  these  differ  in  this  man- 
ner from  the  Stagyrite,  how  different  are 
ther  likewise  in  character  from  eucb  other  \ 
— Plato,  copious,  Bgurntive,  and  majestic : 
intermixing  at  times  the  facetious  and  sa- 
tiric; enriching  bis  works  with  talcs  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient 
times.  Xenophon,  the  pattern  of  perfect 
■implieily;  everywhere  smooth,  harmonious, 
and  pure ;  declining  the  figuratiTe,  the  mar- 
re)  l<ius.  and  the  mystic;  ascending  but  rarely 
into  the  sublime;  nor  then  so  much  trusting 
to  the  colours  of  fityle  as  to  the  intrinsic  dig- 
nity of  the  sentiment  itself. 

The  language,  in  the  mean  time,  in  which 
be  and  Plato  wrote  appears  to  suit  so  nceu- 
mtely  with  the  style  of  both,  that  when  we 
read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  he  alone  who  has  hit  its  char- 
acter, and  that  it  could  not  have  appeared 
SO  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And   this  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from   it* 

propriety  and  universality  mode  for  all  that 

IB  neat  and  all  that  is  lieaatifal,  in  every 

ra&ject  and  under  every  form  of  writing: 

Gnlii  lageninni  Gniii  dedlt  on  rotnado 


SA.MUEI-  JOHNSON,  LL.D.. 

one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  authors, 
was  born  in  ITO'J.  at  LichHeld,  where  his 
father  was  a  Imokseller,  studicil  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  IT2H  to  IT31.  nnd  after  an 
unsuccessful  experiment  of  teaching  school 
at  Edial,  near  Lichfteld,  came  to  London  in 
1T37,  and  from  that  year  until  hia  death,  in 
I7S4,  may  be  considered  aa  an  author  by 
profession.  In  lTti2  a  pension  of  £300,  con- 
ferred by  George  III.,  placed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  want.  Among  bis  works  are  : 
Life  of  Kichard  Savage,  bond.,  1744.  8vo; 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  1749;  Irene,  a 
Tragedy,  Lond.,  1749,  Bvo;  The  Rambler, 
Land.,  I75U-52,  2  vols.  fol. ;  The  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  Lond.,  1755,  l! 
vols,  fol.,  last  edit,  by  Todd  and  Latham, 
Lond.,  1S70,  4  vols.  4to;  The  Prince  of 
Abyssinia  [llassolas],  Lond.,  1759,  2  vols. 
ISmo;  The  Idler,  Lond.,  I7tit,2  vols.  12moj 
Preface  to  his  Edition  of  Shakspeare  [Lond., 
17<>5,  H  vols.  Bvo],  Lond.,  17t)5,  Hvo,  new 
edit,,  Land.,  185H,  8vo;  A  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Lond,,  1775, 
Kvo;  The  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Eng- 
lish Poets,  with  Critical  Observations  on 
their  Works,  Lond.,  177'J-8I.  lU  v.da.  I2mo  ' 
(being  Prefaces  to  Bell's  Poets,  75  vols. 
l2moT.  See  Johnson's  Works.  Oxf.,  1825, 
U  vols.  8vo;  Poetiual  Works,  Lond.,  1785, 
cr,  8vo ;  itoswell's  Life  of  Ji>hnson,  by 
Croker,  Lond.,  1848,  8vo,  or  10  vols.  fp. 
8vo. 

"  lUd  Johnion  lofl  notliing  hut  his  Dictionary 
one  might  have  tmocd  then-  n  grunt  inlelTeol,  » 
gcautnn  miLn.  Looking  to  its  clDumefa  of  dsBai- 
tion,  ila  gBtiersJ  salldiif,  hoDUlj.  iiui|;ht,  anil 
■ucesijrul  mothoil.  it  nULy  ha  cilIIo-I  the  biwt  at  mil 
Dimionnriei.  Thero  ii  in  it  a.  kinJ  of  arobitsa- 
Innil  aablensM;  it  standa  them  like  agrest  lolid 
Muaro-built  edifloa,  Hnl: '     '  .  -     .._ 


plele:  tou  fotlge  that  a  trna  Bail 


f  the   PrBfaM 


.Ider  did  It."- 
r  other  m«n 


poworfuii7  written,  but  promise)  msre  thud  it  por- 
formi,  when  it  prurcuei  to  give  s  bistor;  or  lbs 
Engliah  langungg :  for  it  doii  rsrj  liitio  more  than 
givB  ■  mriei  of  puingii  from  the  wHiingi  in  the 
Anglo-Saion  snd  English  longnes  uF  different 
ages.     The  Dictiaaai?  itself,  with  all  iU  faulK, 

that  o^^d '-  --^-- 


'PI'ls 


inln 


-torj  diH 


Hii  n 


.  The 

■nperii 

a,  both  fuiler 


,t  dn- 


are.  genemil;  ipeaking.  sound  and  Judi- 
sioui ;  manjf  of  thom  may  nven.  on  a  suhjoct  loffl- 
clently  haoknojed,  be  deemed  orlglnnl." — Loan 
Brocorah  :  tf.1.  of  Ltiurw  Timt  of  Gwargt  11/. 

"  He  wu  ooruialy  nnskilled  in  the  knowlodge 
of  oUolcte  omtoDu  and  eipreuions.  Uii  explana- 
tory DolM,  Ihorefore,  are.  generally  moaklng,  the 
most  eontroTertible  of  any;  but  ao  future  editor 
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wilt  diiobarKe  bii  Hnlj  la  tho  publio  nha  ihnl 


Qf  tbe  iBit  of  8hakip» 


Dunil  anil  iMlorut  cha.nLvtor> 


•Tj  quemanl  like  a  law- 
'.     Ilr  ncTor  ciiiminvtl 

wu  alreaily  rulod.    Itli 


0  who  toll  tit  the  lon-er 
3  !w  riitliiT  driven  by 
W  hj  the  pros- 


It  is  tlic  fateortlioi 
employuientii  at  Iifu  I 
tile  Tenr  of  evil  tlinn 
pect  of  ;;ooil ;  to  lie  ciposnl  to 
out  hope  of  praise ;  to  be  diK^mced  bj  mis- 
eaningc,  or  puniitlied  for  iiRf;[eut,  where 
aucccHR  would  have  Ikcti  without  upplauHC, 
ftnd  diligeoco  without  rcwnrd. 

Ainoii:'  these  unhnppy  mortals  is  the 
Writer  of  dictionaries ;  whom  mankind  have 
couaidcrisl  not  na  llie  pupil,  but  the  slnva  of 
«clcncu,  the  piouecr  iif  literikture,  doomed 
only  to  remove  rubbish  and  ok'ar  obutruc- 
tiona  frou)  tho  palhn  throu-jh  whidi  leiLrninj; 
ktid  i^niuB  proKs  furwiird  to  eonqueiit  nnd 

glory,  without  liustowin;;  n  stniltt  on  the 
uiublo  drudgo  that  f:u;i1itntcs  their  pro- 
(frera.  Rvery  other  nuthur  uinj  aspire  to 
prniHC ;  the  loxicogrnpher  cnti  only  hope  to 
cBuapa  reproni^li,  and  even  this  ncj^aivc 
rccouipcnsu  hns  yet  been  granted  to  very 

[H'o  venture  tn  inquire — Who  have  been 
nioro  com  men  dud  fur  thuir  luliourn  than 
loiicii;?rapherii7— P.ff..-  Du  Cunjjc,  lliokes, 
Rityiiuiiard,  Soniner.  Suidiu,  Stephens,  l)e- 
foru  JolinKOD,  Adelunc,  Bo)>p,  tbc  GrlmmB, 
Litthnm,  Litlre,  I'oiMOw.  lUiiiucfort,  Todd, 
Veli'ler,  WiireestBr,  bIuco  J'lhnHonf  To 
wliiic.  next  to  Buswelt's  pngcs,  does  John<on 
liim  self  owe  most  of  his  rep  ii  tut  ion  7  Un- 
dnulHedly  to  hii-  Dielioniiry.— 8.  A.  A,] 

I  hiivi>,  nolwith^tiindiu};  this  dis(:i>urn;;e- 
ment.uttouipted  a  dieiiimiLry  of  the  Enj^lirih 
\tmii.iin-i<i,  which,  wliilo  it  was  employed  in 
thei-ultivntiiin  of  every  upcuiei  of  lileriitiiro, 
limf  itself  becin  hitherto  iiujilei'tcd  i  nulTercd 
to  s|irciul,  under  tho  direction  of  chnuee, 
Jntti  wildesubemnire:  rosignihi  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  lime  nnd  fashion ;  nnd  eiposed  to 
tlic  eomiptiona  of  ignorance,  and  caprices 


Nu  ImoIe  was  ever  turned  from  one 
^un^ie  into  another  without  imparting  si 
thinj;  of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  it  tlie  most 


mischievous  and  oomprehens 
Hitifflc  words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and 
the  fabric  of  tho  tongue  continue  tlie  Bame; 
but  new  phraseology  changes  much  at  one* ; 
it  alters  not  the  single  Bioncs  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  order  of  the  coluninx.  If  u 
ocndemy  should  be  estabtiiilied  fur  ihe  cdI- 
livntion  of  our  style — which  I.  who  can 
never  wish  til  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  £n};liiih  liberty  will  biit- 
dcr  or  destroy — let  tliein,  inntcud  of  com- 
piling grammars  and  dictionnriofi,  endeav- 
our, with  all  tiicir  influonoe,  to  stop  the 
lieenso  of  trnnfilators,  whose  idleneBs  snil 
ignorance,  if  it  be  suiTcred  to  pnic«ed,  will 
reduce  us  to  bnhble  a  dialect  of  France. 

If  the  cliangcs  tlint  we  fear  be  thus  im- 
sisriblc,  what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  witb 
sili'nee,  as  in  thu  other  intnirmouDiable  dii- 
tri!t>ses  uf  humanity.  It  remains  that  n 
retard  what  we  cannot  repel,  that  we  psl- 
liule  what  we  canuot  cure.  Life  uiav  b< 
lengtlienrd  hy  care,  though  death  cannot 
be  ultimately  defeated ;  tongues.  like  gor. 
erninents,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  d» 
generation ;  we  have  long  pree>erved  obi 
constitution,  let  us  make  BOine  stniggle*  fei 
our  language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  whicb 
its  own  nature  forbids  to  Iki  iiiitnortili.  I 
bnve  devoted  this  book,  the  labour  of  yraiti 
to  tho  honour  of  my  couutry,  that  we  luaj 
no  longer  yield  the  palm  of  philolo:^,  with- 
out a  i-ontest.  to  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  chief  ^lory  of  every  iwxipleaiiia 
from  its  authors-,  whether  I  shnll  add  tnv- 
thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputnilda 
of  English  literature  must  lio  left  to  liiu: 
much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  by  the  prew- 
urc  of  disease ;  much  hna  liecn  trifled  awiy; 
much  has  always  been  spent  in  pruvi^ron 
for  the  day  thitt  was  posaing  over  me:  hull 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  ori* 
noble,  if  by  my  assiftonee,  foreign  nations  AiiJ 
distant  ages  gain  ncecBs  111  the  j'ropagaiori)  of 
ktiowledge.  and  undenttand  tlie  teachers  of 
truth  ;  it  my  lalwurs  aSbrd  light  to  the  re)iM- 
iiories  of  scienee,  and  add  celebrilv  to  Bawu. 
to  Hooker,  to  Miltnn,  and  to  Bovle. 

When  I  am  animiiled  hy  this  wish.  I  \»>i 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  dtfi* 
tive.  and  deliver  it  to  Ihe  world  willi  tbi 
iif  a  itian  that  has  ondeuvourcili'i.'ll- 
it  will  immediately  become  popiilsr,  I 
have  not  promised  to  myself:  a  few  "iU 
blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  whiiA 
no  work  of  such  mnltiplicily  was  everfrHi 
may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  hm^liur' 
and  harden  i;>norance  into  contempt;  b** 
useful  diligence  will  at  lost  prevail.  ssJ 
there  never  can  lie  wanting  some  who  ili'' 
tinguiah  desert,  who  will  consider  tlikl  DO 
dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  citi  ^ 
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tice,  while  it  is  hastening  to  pub- 
)me  words  arc  budding  and  some 
ray;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
a  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that 
lole  life  would  not  be  sufficient; 
lose  design  includes  whatever  Ian- 
express,  must  often  speak  of  what 
ofe  understand  ;  that  a  writer  will 
be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
sk  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what 
is  not  always  known,  and  what  is 
not  always  present ;  that  sudden 
dvertency  will  surprise  vigilance, 
nations  will  reduce  attention,  and 
ipses  of  the  mind  will  darken 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in 
his  memory  at  the  moment  of 
lat  which  yesterday  he  knew  with 
readiness,  and  which  will  come 
oto  his  thoughts  to-morrow, 
work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that 
nitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
jvise  is  performed ;  and  though  no 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to 
%  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous 
hence  proceeded  the  faults  of  that 
)ndemns.  yet  it  may  gratify  curi- 
brm  it,  that  the  English  dictionary 
en  with  little  assistance  of  the 
nd  without  any  patronage  of  the 
in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retire- 
under  the  shelter  of  academic 
it  amid  inconvenience  and  dis- 
1  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may 
5  triumph  of  malignant  criticism 
,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here 
iyed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
ch  no  human  powers  have  hith- 
leted.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient 
low  immutably  fixed,  and  com- 
a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the 
cessive  ages,  inadequate  and  de- 
the  aggregated   knowledge  and 

f  diligence  of  the  Italian  acade- 
not  secure  them  from  the  cen- 
eni ;  if  the  embodied  critics  of 
en  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
,  were  obliged  to  change  its  econ- 
E^ive  their  second  edition  another 
y  surely  be  contented  without  the 
erfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain 
X)m  of  solitude,  what  would  it 
I  have  protracted  my  work  till 
»e  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
the  grave,  and  success  and  mis- 
re  empty  sounds.  I  therefore 
with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
or  or  hope  from  censure  or  from 

J  Preface  to  The  Dictionary  of  the 
rA  Language, 


Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  is,  alx)ve  all  writers,  at  least 
above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature : 
the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faith- 
ful mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  char- 
acters are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of 
particular  places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or 
professions,  which  can  operate  but  upon 
small  numbers  ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 
sient fashions  or  temporary  opinions:  they 
are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  human- 
ity, such  as  the  world  will  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find.  His  per- 
sons act  and  think  bv  the  influence  of  those 
general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all 
minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings 
of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an 
individual ;  in  those  of  Shakespeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design 
that  so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
with  practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom. 
It  was  said  of  Euripides  that  every  verse 
was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  l)e  said  of  Shake- 
speare that  from  his  works  may  be  collected 
a  system  of  civil  and  oeconomical  prudence. 
Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the 
splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by  the 
progress  of  his  fable  and  the  tenour  of  his 
dialogue;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Ilierocles,  who,  when  he  offered 
nis  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his 
pocket  as  a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakespeare  excels  in  accommodating  his 
sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that 
the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented 
the  more  was  the  student  disqualified  for 
the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there 
which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
every  stage  but  that  of  Shakespeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direc- 
tion, is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which 
was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will 
never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so 
evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much 
ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  ot  fiction,  but  to  have  been 
gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  common 
conversation  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  ageitt 
is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evd  u 
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distributed,  and  ercry  oclion  quickenod  or 
retnriied.  To  brin;;  n.  lover,  n  Inclj,  nnd  a 
riviil  into  ihc  fiiblc^ ;  tti  entan^rle  ihcro  in 
curi trail Ictor;  oblignlionK,  iM'rplcx  tbciii  with 
0[i]>osUi<ins  of  int';re«t,  iinj  hums*  tbcm  with 
viulcnce  of  dpniroa  iiicoiiHlKtont  with  each 
ollivr ;  to  inuke  thpiii  nirct  in  mptare,  and 
part  in  nsony  ;  to  fill  tlieir  mouths  with  liy- 

Jcrbolii'ul  joy  mid  ouim^icouB  sorrow ;  to 
idlrvsathcni  UK  nothing  huniiinevorwiii>diB- 
treifiioUi  todl'livcr  tlicin  iis  nuthing  human 
ever  was  delivered ;  is  tlio  busiiiesn  of  n 
uiodcrn  drauiutiat.  For  tliis,  pmlHibilit;  is 
TJolatcd,  lifi;  is  misrepresented,  nnd  langun^e 
is  depraved.  Hut  luvc  is  only  one  of  many 
puxsiona;  and  us  it  Iioh  no  greater  influence 
upon  the  ninu  of  life,  it  hiui  little  oiieration 
ill  the  drainoH  of  a  poet  who  cau^lit  liis  ideas 
from  the  living  world,  and  exbjbitcd  only 
what  he  uiw  before  him.  He  knew  tlint 
nny  other  passion,  as  it  wa^  regular  or  eior- 
Litnnt,  wan  a  cause  of  huppincM  or  calniai  ty. 
Characters  thus  ample  and  jiencral  were 


e  distinct  from  coeh  other.  1  will 
Bay  with  Pope,  that  every  speeeh  may  1x3  aa- 
Bigned  ti)  the  proper  speaker,  liecniise  many 
speeches  there  nre  wbicli  hare  nothing:  chur- 
Bcterlstieiil :  but.  pcrlm|)s,  tliouf;ii  some  may 
be  equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  will 
be  ditncurt  to  find  any  that  con  lie  properly 
trunNferred  from  the  present  piissessor  to 
Another  claininnt.  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  U  roa.ion  for  choice. 

Other  drauiutiHts  uan  only  j^in  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggritvatcd  obar.tcters,  by 
fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or  de- 
pravity, aa  the  wrilers  of  barlmrousromaneea 
luvi^ratcd  [hereaderby  n>;iantnnd  a  dwarf; 
and  lie  that  should  form  bis  eipecbidons  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  talo, 
wniild  be  equally  deceived. 

SIiakoKpearc  bns  no  heroes;  his  scenes 
are  occupied  onlv  by  men  who  act  and  speak 
as  the  reader  thinks  [bat  he  shonld  hiinsslf 
have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occusion : 
even  wlicre  the  agency  is  sapernatural,  the 
dialogic  is  level  vitli  life.  Other  writers 
disguise  the  mcist  natural  passions  and  most 
frcifuent  inddents  ;  so  that  he  who  cuntem- 
plnti^s  them  in  the  Imok  will  not  know  them  in 
the  world :  Sliakes])eare  approximates  the  re- 
mote, and  familiarizes  the  w<mderful :  the 
event  whleh  he  represents  will  not  happen  ; 
but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would 
proliably  be  such  as  he  has  ossified  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  ciigencies, 
but  as  it  wnuld  he  found  in  trials  to  which 
il  cnnnot  be  eipoiu?d. 

This  therefore  is  ibe  praise  of  Shakespeare; 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  tnat  he 


who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following 
the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  dp 
before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  liir,  delin- 
OUH  ee»tacies,  liy  rending  human  scniinitnu 
in  human  langunse,  by  scenes  from  which  ft 
hermit  may  estimate  the  tntuwctions  of  tbe 
world,  and  a  confessor  predict  tbe  pro^Teu 
of  tho  passions. 

IIIh  adherence  to  geDeml  nature  ha;  px- 


iurni  their  jiidf;meiits  upon 
cJplcs.  Dennis  nnd  Kyroer  think  liisKomani 
not  sufficiently  Koman  ;  nnd  Voltaire  ci'S- 
snres  his  king*  as  not  completely  nijt). 
Dennis  is  offended  that  .Menenius.  a  senutar 
of  Itotne,  should  play  tho  buffoon  :  and  Vol- 
taire perhR|is  thinks  decency  violated  wbti 
the  Danish  usurper  is  represented  as  a 
drunkard.  But  Snakespciire  always  nrntu 
nature  predominate  over  aecideiit ;  and  if  be 
preserves  the  cwential  character  is  not  vetr 
careful  of  distinctions  superindueed  andsi- 
vontitious.  His  story  requires  Homans  or 
Kings,  but  he  think's  only  on  men.  Ha 
know  that  Itome.  like  every  other  city,  bid 
men  of  all  dispositions;  and  wanting  &  buf- 
foon, he  went  into  the  senatc-iiouse  for  ihit 
which  the  senaie-houso  would  certainly  h»« 
afforded  him.  He  was  indincd  to  Bhow  u 
usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  oilious  bw 
despicable;  he  therefore  added  Jrunkennw 
to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kinfi 
l<n-e  wine  like  other  men,  i  '  ' 
exerts  its  natural  power  over 
are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty 
overlooks  the  casuiil  distiuction  of  counor 
nnd  condition.  OS  a  painter,  satisfied  wiibllie 
figure,  neglccti  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incnrred  It 
mixing  couiic  and  tragic  nceneA,  as  it  uitenib 
to  all  bis  works,  deserves  more 
tion.  I^t  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  [ha 
examined. 

Shakespeare's  plays  arc  not,  in  tbe  rips'- 
ous  anil  critical  sense,  either  tragedie*  « 
comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  disdnc: 
kind :  exhibiting  the  real  stale  of  sutilunnrr 
nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and  tnli 
joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  "• 
riety  of  proportion,  nnd  innumerable  mnJM 
of  uombmntion  ;  and  expressing  the  coutm 
of  tbe  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  ooeiii^ 
gain  of  annlhcr :  in  which,  at  the  samf  cdk. 
the  reveller  is  hastening  to  his  wine.anJiba 
mourner  burying  his  friend;  iu  which  il' 
malignity  of  ime  is  sumetimcsde rested  br  ibi 
frolic  of  another;  and  many  Riisehicfaiul 
many  benefits  are  donn  and  hindered  vitbud 
design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  potpa^ 
and  casualties  the  ancient  poets,  aceoini4 
to  tbe  laws  which  custom  had  prescrili^. 
selected  some  the  Crimea  of  men,  aiiJ  — ' 
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their  absurdities ;  some  the  momentous  vicis- 
sitades  of  lifef  and  some  the  lighter  occur- 
rences; some  the  terrors  of  distress,  and  some 
the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose  the 
tvo  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names 
of  tragedi/  and  comedy,  compositions  intended 
to  promote  different  ends  by  contmry  means, 
ana  considered  as  so  little  allied,  that  I  do 
not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a 
sinsle  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakespeare  has  united  the  powers  of  ex- 
citing laughter  and  sorrow,  not  only  in  one 
mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
bis  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and 
ludicrous  characters :  and  in  the  successive 
evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity 
and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
rales  of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed ; 
bot  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is 
to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 
by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or 
comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it  in- 
cludes both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to 
the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how  great 
machinations  and  slender  designs  may  pro- 
mote or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high 
and  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by 
unavoidable  concatenation.  It  is  objected, 
that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  passions 
arc  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and 
that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
bj  a  due  graduation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  least  the  power  to  move,  which  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  reasoning  is  so  specious  that  it  is  re- 
ceived as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily 
experience  feel  it  to  be  false.  The  inter- 
changes of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to 
produce  the  intended  vicissitudes  of  passion. 
Fiction  cannot  move  so  much  but  tnat  the 
attention  may  be  easily  transferred;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing 
melancholy  V>e  sometimes  interrupted  by  un- 
welcome levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  that 
melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that 
the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the  re- 
lief of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes;  and  that  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

Preface  to  Johnson'^  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 17C5» 

PoPK^s  Translation  or  Hovir. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  con- 
ducted me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "Iliad*' ;  a  performance  which 
no  affe  nor  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To 
the  Greeks  translation  was  almost  unknown ; 


it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece.  They  had  no  resource  to  the  bar- 
barians for  poetical  l)cautie8,  but  sought  for 
everything  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find.  The 
Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators ; 
but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  perhaps 
Anguillara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagerness.  The  Iliad  of  Sal- 
vini  every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punc- 
tiliously exact;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  a  linguist  skilfully  pedantic;  and  his 
countrymen,  the  proper  judges  of  its  power 
to  please,  reject  it  with  disgust.  Their  pre- 
decessors, the  Romans,  have  left  some  speci- 
mens of  translation  behind  them,  and  that 
employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Gcrmanicus  engaged ;  but 
unless  we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that 
the  plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Me- 
nunder,  nothing  translated  seems  ever  to 
have  risen  to  high  reputation.  The  French, 
in  the  meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  were 
very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich  their  own 
language  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients ; 
but  found  themselves  reduced,  by  whatever 
necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry  into  prose.  Whoever  could  read  an 
author  could  translate  him.  From  such 
rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  audacious 
undertaking  was  drawn  from  the  versions  of 
Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagery  from  Homer ;  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  "paid  back  by  the  translator.  Pope 
searched  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy 
combinations  of  heroic  diction;  but  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to  what 
he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with 
so  much  diligence  and  art  that  he  has  lefl 
in  his  "  Homer"  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gancies to  posterity.  His  version  may  be 
said  to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue  ;  for 
since  its  appearance  no  writer,  however  de- 
ficient in  other  powers,  has  wanted  melody. 
Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elaborately  cor-  * 
rected,  and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took  pos- 
session of  the  public  ear :  the  vulgar  was 
enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the  learned 
wondered  at  the  translation.  But  in  the 
most  jieneral  applause  discordant  voices  will 
always  be  heard.  It  has  been  objected  by 
some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the 
sons  of  learning,  that  Pope^s  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Ilomerical;  that  it  exhibits 
no  resemblance  of  the  original  and  char- 
acteristic manner  of  the  Father  of  Poetry, 
as  it  wants  his  artless  grandeur,  bis  unaf- 
fected majesty. 

[Bentley  was  one  of  these.    lie  and  Pope 
soon  afler  the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at 
Dr.  Mead*s  at  dinner ;  when  Pope,  desirous 
of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  addressed 
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him  thus :  "  Dr.  Benllej,  I  onlcrnii  my  book- 
aeller  to  scnii  jou  jour  Imoks :  I  lio|ic  you 
received  them.  Buiilley,  w)iu  liml  piirpOBcly 
avoided  HHjing  iLnytliin;;  nliouL  Homer,  pre- 
tended not  to  uiidtTstiLiid  liim.  and  OKkeil, 
" '  Books !  books !'  wiiat  liookH?"  "  My 
Homer,"  replied  Pope.  '■  wliicli  jiiu  did  me 
tho  honour  to  nulitnTilre  for.''  "Oh,"  snid 
Bentley,  "  ny,  now  1  reoolleet — your  tronn- 
lation  1  It  is  u  pretty  poctii.  Mr.  Pope :  but 
\uu  must  not  cnll  it  Ilonicr.''] 

ot  be  tiitiiljy  denied :  liut  it  must 
iiljerL-d  thiit  nefc»mUi$  qiuidco'jU  de- 
feiidit:  thnt  inny  Ijo  lawfully  done  which 
canniit  lie  forborne.  Time  and  place  will 
always  enforce  re^iini.  In  ostiumtin;:  this 
trannlation  conBidcrntion  must  be  had  of  tlic 
nature  of  our  l.tnguujie,  the  form  of  our 
metre,  and,  aliovc  ail.  of  the  chnn^cc  which 
two  thouannd  years  liavc  inndu  in  (he  modes 
of  life  and  Uie  habits  of  thoujjiit.  Virpil 
wrote  in  a  languajce  of  tlio  Knme  freneral 
fabrie  with  that  of  Homer,  in  v<>n>en  of  tiio 
saniB  measure,  and  in  npe  nearer  to  Homer's 
time  by  eighteen  hundred  years;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  tho  world  ho 
niucli  altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance 
so  much  increased,  that  mere  nature  would 
be  endured  no  longer ;  and  perhaps,  in  the 
multitude  of  borrowed  poHfa^s,  Tcrr  few 
Clin  be  shown  which  he  has  not  embcllnihcd. 
Lives  of  tkt  Most  Emiiiait  EiiglUh  PoeU : 
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"  The  greit  aim  of  Rcid'i  jihlluiophr.  thi-n,  KU 
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hetil  in  one  hum  or  BUOther  b;  > 
codtng  philiiiapbeis )  ■nd  to  Bin;  )hs 
whivh  scrpticii'iii,  tided  h;  Ibia  fa^pothivi 
rapidly  making.  .  .  .  That  Reid  liu  do 
fur  the  Rdvaaceinent  of  mmlDl  ivienoe 


ccompliih  BiDTe.  or  foil 
pani'd  lu  its  furtheit  re 
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aaperitnielnre."—  Hocrix: 
ll„i.  ff  «.,rf.  /■*,7u...  Id  odiU  Ixind.,  1S47,  L  !tl- 
■m.     See  alru  65,  128-133,'  ii.  3-S,  iO,  CV. 

"  Tlin'nas  Reid,  a  tincfire  Inqairar  aftrr  tnitb, 
wbo  maintained  tbe  oxirteDceuf  certain  principlti 
ot  knoHleil;^  indcpeadcDt  of  experieDC*.  ud 
[rented  moral  philmophy  at.  the  Mirnre  of  ilit 
hiininn  mind,  nlluning  it,  however,  do  olW 
fuunilntion  than  that  at  Common  Sense,  vr  i 
fpeciea  of  Tntelleetual  laitinct." — Tii.i:<Eaii>t 
M„Hx,nl  of  n«  fli.1.  of  miot.,  trans,  bv  Jobuon. 
Oxf.,  1832,  382. 

Knowlepob   of    toe    MiN'D    A^tD    ITS    fit- 


Since  wo  ought  to  pny  no  regard  tn 
hypothesis,  and  to  be  very  guspicioux  oF 
analogical  reasoning,  it  may  be  asked,  fmu 
what  source  must  the  knowledge  of  tin 
mind  and  its  faculties  be  drawn  ? 

I  answer,  the  chief  and  proper  source  of 
this  branch  of  knowlod;;e  is  accurate  reflefr 
tinn  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  niinJ". 
Of  this  iKiurce  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
after  mnkin;;  some  remarks  upon  two  other* 
that  may  be  Bubf^rvient  to  it.  The  fir^iof 
them  is  attention  to  the  structure  of  l«i>- 
giiage.  The  language  of  mankind  is  n- 
prcsslve  of  their  thoughts,  and  of  the  varioui 
opcnitions  of  their  minds.  The  variom 
operntiouB  of  the  nnderstandinf;,  will.  inA 
iinssionx,  which  are  common  tu  mankinil, 
have  various  forms  of  speech  corresponding 
to  thcni  in  all  languages,  which  are  the  sijiw 
of  them,  and  by  which  they  are  eiprefseJ; 


and  a  duo 


>  the   . 


igns 


considerable  light 
things  significil  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  tnndes  of  cpwli 
by  whieh  men  signify  their  judgment,  w 
give  their  testimony ;  iiy  which  they  afwpl 
or  refuse;  by  which  theyaisk  information itf 
advice;  by  which  they  command,  or  ihreitm. 
or  supplicate;  by  which  they  plight 
faith  in  promises  or  contracts.  II 
operations  were  not  common  to  mnnkind, 
we  should  not  find  in  ail  langnnges  rom'  I 
of  speech  by  which  they  are  expressed.         i 

All  languages,  indeed,  hare  their  iaptf- 
fections, — they  can  never  be  adequate  lo  all    f 
the  varieties  of  human  thouglil  ;  and  "■" — 
fore  things  may  be  really  distinct  in 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  distlngi 
by  the  human  mind,  which  are  not  i. 
puished  in  common  language.    We  wuiwlj   I 
expect  in  the  atructure  of  languapes  tli " 
distinctions  which  all  mankind  in  the  o 
mon  business  of  life  have  occasion  lo  ■n"^  ] 

There  may  be  peculinritiee  in  a  f»n 
Inngunge  of  tbe   causes  of  which   w*  •••  | 
ignorant,  and  from  which,  therefore,  w»<* 
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draw  DO  conclusion.  But  whatever  we  find 
oommon  to  all  languages  must  have  a  com- 
mon cause ;  must  be  owing  to  some  common 
notion  or  sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  We 

Save  some  examples  of  this  before,  and  shall 
ere  add  another.  All  languages  have  a 
plaral  number  in  many  of  their  nouns ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  all  men  have  no- 
iinnR,  not  of  individual  things  only,  but  of 
Attributes,  or  things  which  are  common  to 
many  individuals ;  for  no  individual  can 
have  a  plural  number. 

Anotner  source  of  information  in  this  sub- 
ject, is  a  due  attention   to  the  course  of 
Human  actions  and  conduct.     The  actions 
of  men  are  effects;  their  sentiments,  their 
passions,  and  their  affections  are  the  causes 
of  those  efi*ect8;  and  we  may,  in  many  cases, 
form  a  jud^nentof  the  cause  from  the  effect. 
The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
dren gives  sufficient  evidence  even  to  those 
who  never  had  children,  that  the  parental 
affection  is  common  to  mankind.     It  is  ea^y 
to  see  from  the  general  conduct  of  men  what 
are  the  natural  objects  of  their  esteem,  their 
admiration,  their  love,  their  approbation, 
their  resentment,  and  of   all   their  other 
original   dispositions.     It  is  obvious,  from 
the  conduct  of  all  men  in  all  ages,  that  man 
ia  by  his  nature  a  social  animal ;   that  he 
delights  to  associate  with   his  species;  to 
sonverse,  and  to  exchange  good  offices  with 
them. 

Vot  only  the  actions  but  even  the  opin- 
ions of  men  may  sometimes  give  light  into 
Um  frame  of  the  human  mind.  Thie  opin- 
ions of  men  may  be  considered  as  the  efft^cts 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  as  their  actions 
are  the  effects  of  their  active  principles. 
Etoxi  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  mankind, 
when  they  arc  general,  must  have  s6mo 
eanse  no  less  general ;  the  discovery  of 
which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  h-ame 
of  the  human  understanding. 

Essays  on  the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers 
of  IfaHj  Essay  L  Ch,  r. 


WILLIAM  MELMOTH, 

£^,  Vim  1710,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy, 
^"l7^n  died  1790,  published  a  Translation  of 
tte  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Consul,  with  Occa- 
lonal  Remarks,  Lond.,  1746, 2  vols.  8vo ;  re- 
rinted  in  2  yols.  8vo  in  1747,  »48,  '57,  70, 
6, '96, 1807 ;  TransUitions  of  the  Letters  of 
'ioem  to  several  of  his  Friends,  with  Re- 
■kA,  1753,  3  yols.  8yo;  reprinted  in  3  yols. 
>,  1778  and  79,  and  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1814; 
islation  of  Cato;  or,  An  Essay  upon  Old 
^,  and  Leslius,  or  An  Essay  on  Friend- 
im  with  Remarks,  1773-77,  2  vols.  8yo  (tlie 
•to  was  reprinted  1777,  '85, 8vo,  the  Lselius, 


1785,  8vo) ;  some  poems,  and  Letters  [74] 
on  Several  Subjects,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitz- 
osborne  [William  Melmoth].  1740,  8vo,  14th 
edit,  1814,  8vo;  Boston,  Mass.,  1805.  8vo. 
See  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Advocate 

tWm.   Melmoth,  K.C.]   and  Bencher,  etc., 
«ond.,  1796,  8vo,  pp.  72. 

**  His  Translstions  of  Cicoro  and  Pliny  will  speak 
for  bim  while  Roman  and  English  eloquenoe  can 
be  united." — Mathias:  PurBuitu of  Lt'L,  17 97, edit. 
1812,  roy.  4to,  300,  n. 

**  A  translation  [of  Pliny]  supposed  to  eqaal  the 
original  both  in  beauty  and  tone." — Dr.  Adam 
Clarke. 

"One  of  the  few  translations  that  are  better 
than  the  original." — Dr.  Wartox,  in  a  tiote  on 
Popt*9  work§. 

Reflections  upon  Style. 

The  beauties  of  style  seem  to  be  generally 
considered  as  below  the  attention  both  of  an 
author  and  a  reader.  I  know  not,  therefore, 
whether  I  may  venture  to  acknowled;;e,  that 
among  the  numberless  graces  of  ^our  late 
performance,  I  particularly  admired  that 
strength  and  elegance  with  which  you  have 
enforced  and  adorned  the  noblest  senti- 
ments. 

There  was  a  time,  however  (and  it  was  a 
period  of  the  truest  refinements),  when  an 
excellence  of  this  kind  was  esteemed  in  the 
number  of  the  politest  accomplishments  ;  as 
it  was  the  ambition  of  8ome  of  the  greatest 
names  of  antiquity  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongue. 
Julius  Caesar,  who  was  not  only  the  greatest 
hero,  but  the  finest  gentleman,  that  ever  per- 
haps appeared  in  the  world,  was  desirous  of 
adding  this  talent  to  his  other  most  shining 
endowments:  and  we  are  told  he  studied  the 
language  of  his  country  with  much  applica- 
tion :  as  we  are  sure  he  possessed  it  m  its 
highest  elegance.  What  a  loss,  Euphronius, 
is  it  to  the  literary  world  that  the  treatise 
which  he  wrote  upon  this  subject  is  perished, 
with  many  other  valuable  works  of  that  age  I 
But  though  we  are  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  his  observations,  we  are  happily  not  with- 
out an  instance  of  their  effects;  and  his  own 
memoirs  will  ever  remain  as  the  best  and 
brightest  examplar,  not  only  of  true  gen- 
eralship, but  of  fine  writing.  He  published 
them,  indeed,  only  as  materials  for  the  use 
of  those  who  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge 
upon  that  remarkable  period  of  the  Roman 
story;  yet  the  parity  and  gracefulness  of  his 
style  were  such  that  no  judicious  writer 
durst  attempt  to  touch  the  subject  after 
him. 

Having  produced  so  illustrious  an  in- 
stance in  favour  of  an  art  for  which  I  haye 
yentured  to  admire  you,  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  add  a  secondj  were  I  to  cite  a  less 
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niithority  tlinn  that  o(  tha  immortnl  Tullj. 
Tliid  noble  (lulhor,  in  bin  dialogue  concDrn- 
ing  elic  celeljrntcd  Itnnian  oratorH,  Treqiientty 
iiientionH  it  lU  a  very  hijih  oncomium.  tlinC 
tliej  powiesReil  the  elep:aiice  of  their  nritive 
liingnnge;  atiil  iiitroiluccti  Brutus  ex  dccliir- 
inf;  thnt  lie  eliouM  prpfcr  tlie  honour  of 
being  eiitccinoil  tbe  greiit  master  nnd  im- 
pniTcr  of  Rom.in  eloquence,  even  to  tlie 
gtiiry  of  many  triumpbu. 

Biit  to  add  reason  to  precedent,  nml  to 
\\kvi  this  art  in  itB  une  an  well  as  ltd  dig- 
nity :  will  it  not  be  allowed  of  some  imfMir- 
tun'cc,  when  it  in  considered  llint  elorjuence  is 


'if  tlic  most  comtidemble 
truth  7     Xothing,  indeed,  contributes 
to  subdue  the  uiind  to  the  forco  of  i 


tory.  Ah,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  legit- 
imate arguments  may  be  disappointed  of 
tliAt  science  they  duserve  by  being  attended 
with  a  spiritless  and  enfeebled  eiprcesion. 
Accordingly,  thnt  most  elegant  of  writers, 
the  ininntiible  Mr.  Addison,  observes,  in 
one  of  hie  ewiays,  that  "  There  Is  as  much 
difference  between  comprehending  a  thought 
clothed  in  Cicero's  language  and  that  of  an 
onlinary  writer,  aa  between  seeing  an  ob- 
ject liy  the  light  of  a  taper  and  the  light  of 
the  sun." 

It  is  surely  then  n  very  stmnpe  conceit  of 
the  celebrated  Mulebrnnche,  who  seems  to 
think  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  perus- 
ing a  well-written  pioce  is  of  the  criminal 
kind,  nnd  has  its  source  in  tho  weakness 
and  effeminacy  of  the  huninn  lienrt.  A  man 
must  have  a  very  uncommon  severity  of 
temper  indeed  who  can  (ind  anything  to 
condemn  in  adding  charms  to  truth,  and 
piining  the  heart  by  captlinting  the  ear ; 
in  uniting  roses  with  the  thorns  of  science, 
and  joinini;  pleasure  with  instruction. 

The  truth  ts,  the  mind  is  delighted  with  a 
Gno  style  iiiHDn  the  s,ime  principle  that  it 
prefers  regularity  to  confusion,  and  Iienuty 
to  deformity.  A  taste  of  this  sort  Is  indeed 
so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  any  depravity 
of  our  nature,  tlint  I  should  rather  consider 
It  ns  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the  moral 
rectitude  of  its  constitution,  as  it  is  a  proof 
of  its  retaining  some  relish  at  least  of  har- 
mony and  order. 

One  might  be  apt  indeed  to  suspoct  tlmt 
certain  writers  amongst  us  had  considered 
all  beauties  of  this  sort  in  the  same  gloomy 
view  with  Malebrnncbe :  or,  at  least,  that 
they  avoided  every  refinement  in  style  as 
unworthy  a  lover  of  tmlb  and  philosophy. 
Their  sentiments  are  sunk  by  the  lowest 
expressions,  nnd  seem  condemned  to  the 
first  curse  of  creeping  upon  the  ground  all 
the  days  of  their  life.    Others,  on  the  cun- 


ordcr  to  raise  tlictr  eipressionK 'atiorc  vul- 
gar language,  lift  them  up  beyond  commao 
apprehensions,  esteeming  it  (one  sLonld 
imagine)  a  mark  of  their  genius  that  it  re- 
quires some  ingenuity  to  penetrate  their 

But 

k 

lies  Iwtween  thosedistanl  extremes!  Bow 
sehlom  do  we  meet  with  an  author  trhiHri- 
pressions,  like  those  of  my  friend,  are  glow- 
ing l>ut  not  glaring,  whcsc  metaphors  ir« 
natural  but  not  common,  whose  periods  ire 
harmonious  but  not  poetical :  in  a  woid, 
whose  sentiments  are  well  set,  and  shows 
(o  the  understanding  in  their  truest  and 
most  ndvantngeoua  lustre. 
Filzotbiirtit'i  Ldleri. 


Fahe. 


I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  you  in  lliink- 
ing  tliat  the  love  of  fame  is  a  passion  which 
either  reason  or  relif;ion  oondemns.  I  fco- 
fess,  indeed,  there  are  some  who  have  repir- 
sented  it  as  inconsistent  with  both  :  and  I 
remember,  in  j>articular,  the  excellent  nuihiir 
of  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineatcti  hit 
treated  it  as  highly  irrational  and  ali$nri 
As  the  passage  fulls  in  so  tlioroughly  wi'i 
your  own  turn  of  thought,  you  will  bars  it 
objection.  I  imagine,  to  my  qnoting  it  il 
large,  and  I  give  it  j^ou,  at  the  same  t-'tw, 
as  a  very  great  authority  on  your  sid 
reality,'^  sjivs  that  writer,  '•  the  mni 
known  ever  the  more  to  posti^rity  Itfi-aiw 
his  name  is  transniillcd  to  them  ■  he  Joti 
not  live  liecauBo  his  name  dopR.  When  il  * 
said  Julius  Cntsar  suMucd  Gaul.  eoDinM(4 
Pompey,  Ac.,  it  is  the  same  thine  as  lo  »». 
The  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  JuTins  CtwOi 
I.e.,  Cfesnr  nnd  tho  conqueror  cf  Pomjicyii 
the  same  thing;  Cossar  is  as  much  kr^ 
by  one  desifrnstion  as  by  the  other.  Th 
amount  then  is  only  this :  that  the  cnnqiirnv 
of  Pompey  conquered  PompoT  ;  or,  nitb*. 
since  Poiiipey  is  na  little  known  no* « 
Ctesar,  somebody  conquered  eomebodv.  Sirf 
n  poor  business  is  this  boasted  ininiortalin! 
and  such  is  the  thing  called  f;lorv  amorsit! 
To  discerning  men  this  fame  is  inert  lir; 
and  what  they  despise,  if  not  shun." 

But  surelr'"'Twere  to  consider tw «>» 
oubIv,"  as  lloratio  says  to  Hamlet,  "to«* 
sider  tims."  For  though  fame  with  po*l«i7] 
shouldbe.  in  the  strict  unatysia  of  ikD-"^' 
than  that  what  is  here  described,  a  ni 
interesting  proposition  amounting  tot 
more  than  that  aomeliody  acted  d 
ously,  yet  it  would  not  neceasarily  .. 
that  true  philosophy  would-  banish  tlie  *j 
aire  of  it  from  the  baman  breasL    Forlllif 
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paaaion  mny  be  (as  most  corlalnly  it  is) 
wUely  imnlanteii  in  our  apeoles,  notwith- 
Ktanilin^  the  correapoDdiDg  object  should  in 
KaIIE;  ba  very  diSferent  from  what  it  appears 
in  imagination.  Do  not  many  of  our  most 
i-nfined  and  even  contemplative  pleasures 
owe  their  existence  to  our  miatnlies?  It  is 
hut  extending  (I  will  not  sny  iinprovin};) 
Minie  of  our  senses  to  a  higher  degree  of 
nniiieneas  than  we  now  poiHcss  tlicia,  to 
mnke  the  fnireit  views  of  nature,  or  the 
nobleat  productions  of  art,  appear  horrid 
and  deformed.  To  see  things  as  they  truly 
ftud  in  themHelren  are,  would  not  always, 

Krhapj,  be  of  advantage  lo  us  in  the  intel- 
itual  world,  any  more  than  in  the  natirral. 
But,  after  all,  who  shall  certainly  a'Uure  us 
that  the  ptcaHure  of  virtuous  fame  dies  with 
its  po.-<sessor,  and  reaches  not  to  a  farther 
■cene  of  existence  f  There  is  nothing,  it 
should  seem,  cither  absurd  or  unphiloAophi- 
.  cai  in  supposing  it  possible,  at  lea«t,  that 
the  praises  of  the  good  and  the  judicious, 
that  sweetest  music  to  on  honest  ear  in  this 
world,  may  be  echoed  back  to  the  mansions 
of  the  next:  that  the  poet's  description  of 
fiune  may  be  literally  true,  and  though  she 
walks  upon  earth,  she  may  yet  liil  her  head 
into  heaven. 

But  can  it  be  reasonable  to  eitinsuish  a 

fMssion  which  nature  has  universal  I  jTightcd 

dp  in  the  human  hreost,  and  which  we  oon- 

atantly  find  to  bum  with  most  strength  and 

brightuesi  in  the  noblest  and  best  formed 

bosoms?     Accordingly,  revelation  is  so  far 

from  endeavouring  (as  yim  suppose]  to  erad- 

tcftte  the  seed  which  nature  has  thus  deeply 

planted,  that  she  rather  seems,  on  the  con- 

^      trary,  to  cherish  and   forward  its  growth. 

r      1o  Se  exallfd  teith  Koiutur,  anil  to  be  had  in 

\      tseerUttUng  rememhraace,  are  in  the  number 

t      of  tho^e  enoouragcnients  which  the  Jewish 

dispensation  oBi' red  to  thevirtuoaa;  as  the 

B'reon  from  whom  the  sacred  author  of  the 
hristian  system  received  his  birth,  is  her- 
•elf  represented  n.'  rejoicing  that  all  geacra- 
tioiu  lioulii  call  her  blfiied. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  greot  advantage 

.  .of  cherishing  this  high  roijard  to  posterity, 

this  noble  desiroof  an  after-life  in  the  breath 

of  others,  one  neeil  only  look  bock  upon  the 

fainlory  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 

■*"'iat  other  principle  was  it  which  produced 

t  exalted  strain  of  virtue  in  those  days, 

that   may  well  serve  as  a  model  to  these; 

[  "Was  it  not  the  coiurnlUnM  laiu  boTutmm,  the 

[iitcorrupta   box  bene  judicantam   (as  Tully 

Mils  it],  the  concurrent  approlmtion  of  the 

V>od,  tbe  uncorrupt«d  applause  of  the  wise 

utiat  animated  their  most  generous  parsuits ' 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  been  ever  in 

I  aUned  to  think  it  a  very  dangerous  attempt  l< 

eavour  to  attempt  to  lesaen  the  motives  ol 


right  conduct,  or  lo  raise  any  suspicion  con- 
cerning their  solidity.  The  temper  and  dispo- 
sitions of  mankind  are  so  extremely  different 
that  it  seems  necessary  they  ehoulil  be  called 
into  action  by  a  variety  of  incitements. 
Thus,  while  some  are  willing  to  wed  virtue 
for  her  personal  charms,  others  are  engaged 
to  take  her  for  the  ntke  of  her  expected 
dowry,  and  since  her  followers  and  admirers 
have  so  little  hopes  from  her  in  present,  it 
were  pity,  mctbinks,  to  reason  them  oat  of 
any  imagined  advantage  i 
Fiiioibornt-a  Utlm-t. 


DAVID  HUME, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  IT  11,  after  unsatisfac- 
tory experiences  of  the  study  of  law  and 
commerce,  came  to  London  in  173T,  and 
published  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
Loud.,  1739,3  vols.  8vo;  Essays^  Moral  and 
Political,  and  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Religion,  1741-43-51-52-57,5  Tors.  12mo  j 
Essays  and  Treatises,  3d  edit.,  175ti,  4  vols. 
ISmo;  other  Essays  (see  bis  Philosophioal 
Works,  now  first  colleutod,  Edin.,  lJ2(i,  4 
vols.  8vD,  with  Additions,  Boston,  Mass., 
1854,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  and  his  History  of  Eng- 
land,  Lond.,  1754-62,  6  vols.  4to ;  many  edi- 
tions. See  his  Life  and  Writings  byT.  E. 
Ritchie,  Lond.,  18U7,  Hvo;  Life  and  Cnrra- 
spondonce,  edited  by  J.  U.  Rurton,  Edin., 
iS47,  2vols.  8vo;  tetters  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons to  David  Hume,  Edin.,  1849,  8vo. 

"ItwM  In  his  twBuly.soi-eBHi  year  tbut  Mr. 
HumapubliJbedst  London  tha  Trsstite  of  Human 
!f  stun,  th«  first  ayateuiatic  nttank  oa  all  tho  prin- 
oi[>lB>  at  kaowleilgB  uni  bcliur,  sad  Ih<  most  Tar- 
miilsble,  if  uni««raiil  ineptiniim  oould  sver  h» 
.«™«c«i«ofinjenQity.  . 


r,  Ilka  Bsjle, 


(lid  not 


Tbe 


cal  0 


ttrL  ON  (its  Progrm  of  ElUtil  Philn,..  prtjttid 
It  g^fgi.  Bi-il..  ihn  in  Alt  MiKtIt.  Wnrk: 

"  [ifotne't]  Essnyi  on  ComuHroe,  In'snit,  Bal- 
SDof  of  TnidB,  Montr,  JeslouiT  of  Tnds,  sad 
Public  Credit,  diepl»7  (ho  ume  r«lioitT  at  it;1i]  nud 
Illuatrstian  Ihst  dl'tinguith  tba  other  ODrki  oF 
their  cclobrsted  siithnr."— J.  R.  McCullocB  :  Lit, 
of  PaliL  ficDH.,  Lond.,  18JS,  Svo. 

As  an  historian  Hume's  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy  are  notorious: 

"  Huma  WIS  not,   indued,    iMmed   and   wall' 

ligeat  In  Ibe  Ulo  uf  (ha  souroH  of  hlilorj,  but  alw 
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(nperBcial/'-^cnioMnn'*  HImK  of  tie  18(*  C<»t., 
»  Uumc  ii  oanricI(Ml"[bj  .tr'r.  firwiis]  of  lo . 


ind  |>»1 


*.lly 


nong  hinturinni  fgr  ei 
of  iFicrtign  will  fuun  ba  niwrlj  u  law  at  it  bu 
lunf(b(»D  with  Iheotugians  fur  orihoJoxjr  pf  belief." 
—E-iiii.  /lev.,  li.  S2~I  Id :  rrnVrc  1/  /l,o.lir. 

"  The  wnvmBlinn  now  lurried  u|.un  Mr.  David 
Iluinc'a  n'.vis.  Jiiii:iso:i :  '  Why,  lir,  bia  tty le  la 
not   Eoglifh;   tbe   airuclyro  of  hit  wntCDeea   la 

efiually  gimd.  Hut  if  jou  allow  that  tho  BoRtiab 
lauguatj-B  ii  rflablinhcd,  bo  is  wrong.  Uy  name 
miifhl  ..riginully  bare  been  Xieholnon  aa  wejt  aa 


'■  Tbe  |ierfwt  uuuiifiaition,  the  DCrvoui  lan- 
guage, tbe  well-turned  perioda  of  Dr.  Kobertiuin, 
inflamed  me  to  the  araliitloua  hope  that  I  might 
one  day  trc:id  in  hii  raut>le]ia  :  the  calm  philum- 
phy,  the  careloH  inimitable  bixutiijs  of  hia  Irii^nd 
tod  rirni  often  forced  mc  to  cloie  tbe  volume  wilfa 
a  mixed  leoaation  of  delight  and  deapair."— Uu- 
ton:  Aulohl'^raphs.  in  hi.  Mitcrll.  H'-rti. 

Cit.tRACTER  OF  Alfred,  Ki.vo  of  Esoland, 
The  merit  of  this  prince,  Iwth  in  public 
nnil  private  life,  may  irith  advantage  be  set 
in  op|K«ition  to  that  of  nnj  moniiTch  or 
citiiten  wliiuli  the  oonitle  of  lui;  e.<^  or 
nntion  can  present  to  us.  lie  heemH,  in- 
dceJ,  to  be  tlio  complete  model  of  thut  per- 
fect clinrocCer  wluL'h,  under  the  detiuminti- 
tion  of  a.  ange  or  wise  innn,  the  pliilosophera 
have  been  fond  of  delinenUnjE,  mtlier  aa  a 
fietion  of  their  imagination,  than  in  hupea 
uf  over  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice :  ho 
happily  were  all  hia  virtues  tempered  to- 
gether, ito  justly  were  tlicj  blended,  and  bu 
powerfully  did  each  prevent  the  other  from 
exceeding  its  proper  bounds.  lie  knew  how 
to  ooncilinCo  the  moat  cntcrprlHing  npirit 
with  tbe  coolest  moderation ;  the  most  ol)- 
■tinnta  perseverance  with  the  ensiaat  flexi- 
bility ;  the  most  acrcre  juxtice  with  the 
greateat  lenity  \  the  greatest  rigour  in  cmii- 
mand  with  the  i;p'eal«Kt  afiiibility  of  deport- 
ment j  the  liijrhcst  eapiicitv  and  inclinatiim 
for  science  with  the  most  shining  talents  fur 
ocUon.  Ilia  civil  and  hia  military  virtues  are 
FilmuHt  equally  the  objccta  of  our  ndminition, 
excepting  only,  that  the  former  bcin^  more 
rare  amcmj;;  princes,  na  well  aa  more  use- 
fnl,  seem  chioUy  to  challenge  our  .applnuKC. 
Nature,  also,  as  if  desirous  that  bo  bri|;ht  a 
production  of  her  skill  should  he  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  hod  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily 
aceompliflhments, — vigour  of  limbs,  dignity 
of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleiuant,  engaging, 
and  open  countenance.  Fortune  alone,  by 
throwing  him  into  that  borbarous  age,  de- 

£  rived  him  of  historians  worthy  to  transmit 
ia  fame  to  posterity  ;  and  we  wish  to  ace 
him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and 


with  more  particular  strokes,  that  we  tnaj 
at  least  perceive  ^ome  of  those  small  spw& 
and  blemishes  from  which,  ns  a  man,  it  ii 
Impossible  he  should  be  entirely  exemplel 
Uittory  of  England. 

Craracter  of  IIinrt-  Till. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summary  of 
this  prince's  qualities ;  lie  was  so  diSmnt 
frcim  liimseir  in  didbrcnt  parts  uf  his  rei^, 
that,  OS  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert, 
his  history  i^  his  liCHt  character  and  de«iip- 
tion.  Thealisoluteanduncontroaledauthin^ 
ity  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  tlic 
regard  he  obtained  nmong  foreign  naiiou, 
are  eireumstanues  which  entitle  him  to  the 
appellation  of  a  great  pritice ;  while  hb 
tyranny  and  cruelty  seem  to  exclude  lim 
from  tlic  character  of  a  i;ood  one. 

lie  possessed,  indeed^  great  vi::our  of 
mind,  which  qualified  him  for  eiereiain; 
dominion  over  men:  ctiirage,  intt^pidiiv, 
vigilance,  inflexibility:  and  though  ibrta 
qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidaiM 
of  n  regular  and  solid  judgment,  they  were 
accompunicil  with  good  parts  and  an  citeo- 
sive  capacity ;  and  every  one  dreaded  n  cm- 
test  with  a  uian  who  was  never  knoim  t« 
yield  or  to  forgive ;  and  who  in  every  «»■ 
troversy  was  determined  to  ruin  himself  w 
his  antiigonisL 

A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  cowpw 
hend  many  of  the  worst  qualities  incidnt 
to  human  nature ;  violence,  cruelty,  prufi- 
sion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstiuai'v.  itto- 
pinco,  bigiitry,  presumption,  caprice;  bat 
neither  was  he  subject  to  all  these  vicea  is 
the  in<ist  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at 
intervals  altogether  devoid  of  virtum.  D( 
was  sincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  ini 
capable  at  least  of  a  tempomry  frieixltltip 
and  atlaclimenL  In  this  rcsp»!t  he  ww 
unfortunate,  that  the  incidentu  of  hi*  timM 
served  to  display  bis  futilts  in  their  faD 
light;  the  treatment  he  met  with  front  die 
ciiurt  of  Kiime  provoked  him  to  vialenrt: 
the  danger  of  a  revolt  from  his  sopemilioat 
subjects  seemed  to  require  the  mo^  citrta) 
severity.  But  it  must  nt  the  same  linwh 
acknowledged  that  his  sitnation  Ien<i>'^  * 
throw  an  additional  lustre  on  what  •" 
great  and  niof^animuus  in  his  charaflcr. 

The  emulation  lietween  the  Emperor  u^ 
tho  French  King  rendered  bis  nllioni'e.  n*  I 
withstanding  his  impolitic  conduct,  of  p**"  I 
importance  to  Europe.  ThocxtenMvrpovM  I 
of  his  prerogative,  and  the  aubmiNiion,  Ml  t 
to  say  slavien  disposition  of  bia  parliw*';  I 
mode  it  more  easy  for  him  to  assaioa  *^  ■ 
maintain  that  entire  dominion  by  wl>><^  I 
reign  is  so  much  distinguished  ia  Exj*"  I 
history.  I 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraotdiniuj  ^  I 
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otwithstanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion, 
is  violence,  his  arbitrary  adininistmtion, 
lis  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of 
is  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their 
dtred :  he  seems  even,  in  some  degree,  to 
live  possessed  their  love  and  affection.  His 
cterior  qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit 
>  captivate  the  multitude ;  his  magnificence 
id  personal  bravery  rendered  him  illustri- 
is  to  vulgar  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
oth,  that  the  English  in  that  age  were  so 
loroughly  subdued  that,  like  eastern  slaves, 
ley  were  inclined  to  admire  even  those  acts 
'  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exer- 
sed  over  themselves,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
mse. 
History  of  England. 

Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived 
;r  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with 
e  deepest  sorrow  for  the  consent  which  she 
xi  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 
The  Earl  ot  Essex,  after  his  return  from 
e  fortunate  expedition  against  Cadiz,  ob- 
nring  the  increase  of  the  queen's  fond 
tachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to 
^rret  that  the  necessity  of  the  service  re- 
ired  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her jper- 
n.  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices 
iich  his  enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their 
tendance,  could  employ  against  him.  She 
\B  moved  with  this  tender  jealousy ;  and 
iking  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired 
n  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection, 
d  assured  him  that  into  whatever  disgrace 
ahould  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she  might 

induced  to  entertain  against  him,  yet  if 
sent  her  that  ring,  she  would  immediately 
on  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tenderness, 
uld  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and 
aid  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology. 
aex,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes, 
lerved  this  precious  gifc  to  the  last  ex- 
mity  ;  but  after  his  trial  and  condemna- 
n  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 

committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of 
ittingham,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it 

the  queen.     The  countess  was  prevailed 

by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
sex,  not  to  execute  the  commission ;  and 
isabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  fa- 
orite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her 
idemess,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect  of 
to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was,  after  much 
lay  and  many  internal  combats,  pushed  by 
sentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
r  his  execution.  The  Countess  of  Notting- 
LBi  falling  into  sickness,  and  affected  with 
e  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with 
morse  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  ob- 
ined  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
v  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal 


secret.  The  queen,  astonished  with  this  in- 
cident, burst  into  a  furious  passion :  she 
shook  the  dying  countess  in  ner  bed ;  and 
crying  to  her  that  God  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could,  she  broke  from  her, 
and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She 
rejected  all  consolation :  she  even  refused 
food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing  herself 
on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  im- 
movable, feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflic- 
tions, and  declaring  life  and  existence  an 
insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few  words  she 
uttered;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of 
some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief 
vent  which  she  gave  to  ber  despondency,  and 
which,  though  they  discovered  her  sorrows, 
were  never  able  to  ease  or  assuage  them. 
Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the 
carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids 
brought  her;  and  her  physicians  could  not 

Eersuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to 
ed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies 
which  they  prescribed  to  her.  Her  anxious 
mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  ber  frail 
body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ; 
and  the  council  being  assemblea,  sent  the 
keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary  to  know  her 
will  with  regard  to  her  successor.  She  an- 
swered with  a  faint  voice  that  as  she  had 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other 
than  a  royal  successor.  Cecil  requesting 
her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
she  subjoined  that  she  would  have  a  king 
to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should  that  be  but 
her  nearest  kinsman,  the  King  of  Scots? 
Being  then  advised  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
she  replied  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind 
in  the  least  wander  from  him.  Her  voice 
soon  after  left  her;  her  senses  failed;  she 
fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  con- 
tinued some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently, 
without  farther  struggle  or  convulsion 
(March  24),  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  So  dark  a 
cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day  which 
had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe!  There  are  few  great 
personages  in  history  who  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the 
adulation  of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu  tui- 
tion has  been  more  certainly  determined  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The 
unusual  length  of  her  administration,  and 
the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices  ;  and  oblig- 
ing her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their 
invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of 
their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  po- 
litical factions  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious 
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,  prailuccd  a  unirorm  judgment 
with  TCpird  to  bar  condiiL't.  Iler  vigour, 
her  conatiincy,  licr  mngiiftiiiiuity,  her  pene- 
tmtion,  viuilimce,  nnd  ndJreH»,  arc  allowed 
to  merit  the  liigliest  [irnieos,  nod  npitrur  not 
to  have  been  surpiusLiJ  by  nny  person  thut 
ever  filled  a  throne :  a  cotiduut  lees  ri;;i)roiii>, 
less  ini|>criouB,  more  Hinueru,  more  indulgent 
to  her  people,  would  have  been  requiKite  to 
tnrm  a  pcrrcct  diiLrncter.  By  tlio  furce  of 
her  iniud  she  controlled  all  her  more  active 
and  Btron^r  ouulhica,  and  prevented  them 
from  riuinitig  into  ciceM :  her  boniii'in  wua 
exempt  fruni  tenieritj,  her  fruifality  from 
avarice,  her  fricndnhip  from  partiality,  her 
autivc  temper  from  lurbulcncy  and  vain 
;imtiition.  She  guarded  uot  beraclf  with 
equiil  care  or  equal  Bucce»g  from  leaser  in- 
firmitien, — the  rivuUhin  of  beauty,  the  di^sire 
of  uduiirntlon,  the  jeulousy  of  love,  and  the 
Balliea  of  iinirer. 

Ucr  lingular  talents  fur  governnient  were 
founded  eqiinlly  on  her  temper  anJ  on  her 
capacity.  Endon-eil  with  a  peat  command 
over  herself,  she  noon  obtained  an  uncon- 
trolled osuendnut  over  her  people ;  and 
vhilo  she  merited  ail  their  cstcena  hy  her 
real  virtueii>  she  also  engaged  their  aBections 
1>y  her  pretended  oneii.  Few  sovereigns  of 
TTn/^lnnd  Bticceeded  to  the  throue  in  more 
difficult  circumstances ;  and  none  ever  con- 
duoted  the  (lovitrnment  with  such  uniform 
BUCCC88  and  felicity.  Though  umii-ouainted 
with  the  practice  of  toleration, ^ — tne  true 
■eoret  fur  maintaining  religious  fiLetions, — 
she  preserved  her  people,  oy  her  superior 
prudence,  from  thoxe  con  fusion  19  in  whiuh 
theologieal  amtroverHy  hnd  involved  all  the 
nciKhljouring  nations :  nnd  though  her  ene- 
mies were  the  most  powerful  princea  of  Eu- 
rope, the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising, 
the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her 
vigour  to  make  deep  impressiona  on  their 
states;  her  own  greatne:M  menniffhile  re- 
mained untouched  and  unimpaired. 


The  * 


who  flourished  under  her  rt'ign  share  the 
praise  of  her  succeiiB;  but  inutcad  of  lessen- 
ing the  upplaoBC  due  to  her,  they  make  great 
addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  tlicir 
advancement  to  her  choice;  they  were  sup- 
jiortcd  by  her  conalanoy,  and  with  all  their 
aliilitiep,  they  were  never  al.le  to  acquire 
any  undue  ascendant  over  her.  la  her 
family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
rcmnined  equally  uilstreas:  the  force  of  the 
tender  posaiontt  was  great  over  her,  bat  the 
force  of  her  uind  was  still  superior;  and 
the  combat  which  her  victory  vixiLly  cost 
'      "  a  of 


The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  ha 


surmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  Guiiuii 
and  bi^try,  yet  lies  still  exuosed  to  luioiba 
prejudice,  which  is  more  dumlile  beusuM 
more  natural,  and  which,  ouoordlnj;  to  tbt 
diOercnt  views  in  whicli  we  survey  her,  i> 
capable  either  of  exalting  lievonJ  measure 
or  diminishing  the  luntru  of  her  ehamciM. 
This  prejudice  ie  foundvd  on  the  consijcn- 
tion  of  her  sex.  When  we  eont«nipliue  ber 
HH  a  woman,  we  are  apt  10  Ije  struck  with  the 
hi|;heat  sdminition  of  her  great  qualioei 
and  extonaive  eA[incity ;  but  we  are  otsa  tpt 
to  require  some  mure  soreness  of  dispubiiieo, 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  Urn* 
amiable  weukncsseH  by  «hieh  ber  sex  ii  ih-  . 
tinguished.  But  the  true  inetlind  of  e«ti- 
mating  her  merit  is  to  In;  aside  all  tbrit 
confiderationi!,  and  consider  her  merely  ui  1 
rational  l-cing  placed  in  authority,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  governueiit  of  munkiiid. 
Wo  iiioy  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
fanef  to  her  as  u  wife  or  a  mistress;  buibtf 
qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  tamt 
considernblo  exceptions,  are  the  object  of 
undiHputcd  appliiu<ic  and  approbation. 
Hutory  of  England. 
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bom  at  Geneva,  Switierland.  ITI2,  died 
1778.  was  the  author  of  many  worki^  rf 
which,  and  of  the  career  of  their  autliof.w 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  grive  a  de!«ripiiai 
in  a  volume  of  English  aeleotiona.  A  two- 
men  of  hia  style,  so  fur  its  that  cnn  hcjeil^ 
ofin  a  translation  (which  we  find  inKni^lic'i 
Ilnir-Hours  with  the  Beet  Authors,  vuL  ii- 
276-:S>0),  we  herewith  present. 
"  Hera  [he  ■ctr-tortnriiig  tnphiet,  wild  Rmumi, 
The  iipoctlir  of  Bfflieliuii,  h>  who  thnw 

Wrong  oTPTirbelniiii)!  cLuqDence.  Srf  1  ilnw 
The  hrenlh  ohioh  IdoJo  faiui  Krctcbnl;  jet  kt 

knew 
Hoo  to  mske  m&iliifas  lieauliAil,  and  att 
O'er  erring  deijilf  nn<J  thuaghu  a  burcolj  b« 
Of  wordp,  like  eunliennif,  dsiiJiog  s!  [hrijiw' 
The  0T«  which  o'er  Ihein  shed  t*nn  fw  "     ■" 

fut. 
•  •  •  .  • 

Ui>  life  WD«  one  lonR  ff»r  with  n-lt-taa^l  An   I 
Or  fricDdi  by  hiin  «tlf-l.dni.hea  ;  fur  lii>  -'■'    " 
Had  gruwn  Bus)jli^ioti'i  eiDctuury,  sadcl 
For  ill  own  cruel  uncriSH  the  kind,  ■ 

'Uiinut  whom  be  ttxtA  with  farv  ttnip"'  I 

blind:  __  I 

But  hg   wai  phreniled,— whsrefur^  wbi  M  I 

know  r  _  I 

Binca  unie  might  bo  which  skill  (unMM*! 


^liitdt  Hamld-i  Pifgrmvst,  CutoUL.* 
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Ihoagh  I  tee  some  tincture  of  extravagance 
II  hU  writings,  I  ulso  think  I  see  so  much  elo> 
loe  and  force  of  imagination,  such  an  energy 
cpression,  and  such  a  boldness  of  conception,  as 
Je  hiu  to  a  place  amongst  the  fir!*t  writers  of 
.ge." — David  UaMB.    (Quoted  in  Enetfc.  Btit.) 

TnE  Happiness  of  Solitude. 

can  hardly  tell  you,  sir,  how  concerned 
kve  been  to  see  that  you  consider  me  the 
t  miserable  of  men.  The  world,  no 
L>t,  thinks  as  you  do,  and  that  also  dis- 
«eB  me.  Oh  !  why  is  not  the  existence  I 
I  enjoyed  known  to  the  whole  univcr.se ! 
y  one  would  wish  to  procure  for  himself 
milar  lot,  peace  would  rei^n  upon  the 
h,  man  would  no  hmger  think  of  injur- 

his  fellows,  and  the  w^icked  would  no 
;er  be  found,  for  none  would  have  an 
rest  in  being  wicked.  But  what  then 
I  enjoy  when  I  was  alone?  Myself;  the 
re  universe;  all  that  is;  all  that  can  be; 
hat  is  beautiful  in  the  world  of  sense; 
hat  is  imaginable  in  the  world  of  intcl- 
I  gathered  around  me  all  that  could 
;ht  my  heart ;  my  desires  were  the 
t  of  my  pleasures.  No,  never  have  the 
pttious  known  such  enjoyments ;  and  I 
»  derived  a  hundred  times  more  hap- 
88  from  my  chimeras  than  tliey  from 
r  realities. 

'hen  my  sufferings  make  me  measure 
f  the  length  of  the  night,  and  the  agita- 

of  fever  prevents  mo  from  enjoying  a 
le  instant  of  sleep,  I  often  divert  my 
1  from  my  present  state  in  thinking  of 
▼arious  events  of  my  life ;  and  repent- 
y  sweet  recollections,  regrets,  emotions, 

to  make  me  for  some  moments  forget 
lufferings.  What  period  do  you  think, 
[  recall  most  frequently  and  most  will- 
f  in  my  dreams?  Not  the  pleasures  of 
youth :  they  were  too  rare,  too  much 
ried  with  bitterness,  and  are  now  too 
int.  I  recall  the  period  of  my  seelu- 
,  of  my  solitary  walks,  of  the  fleeting 
ielicious  days  that  I  have  passed  entirely 
ajself,  with  my  good  and  simple  house- 
ler,  with  my  l)elovod  dog,  my  old  cat, 

the  birds  of  the  field,  the  hinds  of  the 
it«  with  all   nature,  and  her  inconceiv- 

Author.  In  getting  up  before  the  sun 
onteniplate  its  rising  from  my  garden, 
n  a  l»eautiful  day  was  commencing,  my 

wish  was  that  no  letters  or  visits  might 
e  to  disturb  the  charm.  After  having 
oted  the  morning  to  various  duties,  tlmt 
iliilled  with  pleasure,  because  I  could 
e  put  them  off  to  another  time,  I  hast- 
1  to  dine,  that  I  might  escape  from 
lortunate  people,  and  insure  a  longer 
imoon.  Before  one  o^clock,  even  on  the 
test  days,  I  started  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
b  my  faithfal  Achates,  hastening  my 
18 


steps  in  the  fear  that  some  one  would  take 
possession  of  me  before  1  could  escape ;  but 
when  once  I  could  turn  a  certain  corner, 
with  what  a  beating  heart,  with  what  a 
flutter  of  joy,  I  began  to  breathe,  as  I  felt 
that  I  was  safe ;  and  I  said,  Here  now  am  I 
my  own  master  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !  I 
went  on  then  at  a  more  tranquil  pace  to 
seek  some  wild  spot  in  the  forest,  some 
desert  place,  where  nothing  indicating  the 
hand  or  man  announced  slavery  and  power, 
— some  refuge  to  which  I  could  believe  I 
was  the  first  to  penetrate,  and  where  no 
wearying  third  could  step  in  to  interpose 
between  nature  and  ine.  It  was  there  that 
she  seemed  to  display  before  my  eyes  an 
ever  new  magnificence.  The  gold  of  the 
broom,  and  the  purple  of  the  heath,  struck 
my  sight  with  a  splendour  that  touched  my 
heart.  The  majesty  of  the  trees  that  covered 
me  with  their  shadow,  the  delicacy  of  the 
shrubs  that  flourished  around  me,  the  aston- 
ishing variety  of  the  hcrbe  and  flowers  that 
I  crushed  iicneath  my  feet,  kept  my  mind 
in  a  continued  alternation  of  observing  and 
of  admiring.  This  assemblage  of  so  many 
interesting  objects  contending  for  my  atten- 
tion, attracting  me  incessantly  from  one  to 
the  other,  fostered  my  dreamy  and  idle 
humour,  and  often  made  me  repeat  to  my- 
self. No,  *'even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'* 

The  spot  thus  adorned  could  not  long  re- 
main a  desert  to  my  imagination.  I  soon 
peopled  it  with  beings  after  my  own  heart, 
and  dismissing  opinion,  prejudice,  and  all 
factitious  passions,  I  brought  to  these  sanc- 
tuaries of  nature  men  worthy  of  inhabiting 
them.  I  formed  with  these  a  charming 
society,  of  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  un- 
worthy. I  made  a  golden  ago  according  to 
my  fancy,  and,  filling  up  these  bright  days 
with  all  the  scenes  of  my  life  that  had  left 
the  tcnderest  recollections,  and  with  all  that 
my  heart  still  longed  for,  I  affected  myself 
to  tears  over  the  true  pleasures  of  humanity, 
— pleasures  so  delicious,  so  pure,  and  yet  so 
far  from  men  !  Oh,  if  in  these  moments  any 
ideas  of  Paris,  of  the  age,  and  of  my  little 
author  vanity,  disturl>ed  my  reveries,  with 
what  contempt  I  drove  them  instantly  away, 
to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  the  exquisite 
sentiments  with  which  my  soul  was  filled. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  confess  the 
nothingness  of  my  chimeras  would  some- 
times appear,  and  sadden  me  in  a  moment. 
If  all  my  dreams  hnd  turned  to  rcalitv,  they 
would  not  have  sufficed, — I  should  still  have 
imagined,  dreamed,  desired.  I  discovered 
in  myself  an  inexplicable  void  that  nothing 
could  have  filled, — a  certain  yearning  of  my 
heart  towards  another  kind  of  happiness, 
of  which  I  had  no  definite  idea,  but  of  wbic^ 


LAURENCE  STERNE. 


I  felt  th«wBn(.  Ah,  sir,  this  eren  viu  an 
enjoyment,  fur  I  wu  filled  wiUi  a  lively 
■enM  of  what  it  wna,  and  with  a  deliglitrul 
wwlneM  of  which  1  should  not  hitTc  wiuhod 
to  lie  deprited. 

Fmni  the  Burfaco  of  the  earth  I  soon 
mised  niy  thoughts  to  all  the  bein^B  of 
Nature,  to  the  univenuil  Hyetem  of  tliin;:s, 
to  the  inoinprchensilile  llcing  who  enters 
into  all.  Then,  (u  my  mind  was  loKt  in 
this  immensity,  I  did  not  think,  I  did  not 
reoHon.  I  did  not  philosophize.  1  felt,  with 
a  kind  of  ToluptuousneM,  as  if  bowed  down 
by  the  wei|!:ht  of  thin  uniTcrse;  1  fpMts  my- 
cclf  up  wilh  rapture  to  this  oonfusion  of 
fcrnnd  ideas.  1  delighted  in  imnpinntion 
In  loM  mjsolf  in  space;  my  heart,  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  mortal,  found  not 
room :  I  wns  stifled  in  the  universe ;  I  would 
have  sprung  into  the  infinite.  1  think  that, 
'M>uld  I  have  unveiled  all  the  mysteries  of 
Kature,  my  sensations  would  have  been  less 
delicious  than  was  this  bcwildcrinc  ecstasy, 
to  which  niT  mind  abandoned  ilself  without 
cimtrni,  and  which,  in  the  excitement  of 
mv  tninflports,  mndo  me  sometimes  exclaim, 
"Oh,  Great  Beiniit  ob,  Great  Beinjc;!"  with- 
out beinj:  able  to  sa^  or  think  more.  Thus 
plidi'd  on  in  a  continued  rapture  the  must 
charming  days  that  ever  human  creature 
passed ;  and  when  the  setting  sun  made  me 
think  of  retirinfT,  nstonished  at  the  flight  of 
time,  1  thought  I  had  not  titken  sufficient  nd- 
vantajfc  of  my  day :  I  fnncieit  I  might  liave 
enjovcd  it  mure;  and,  to  regain  the  lost 
time',  I  said— I  will  come  back  to-morrow. 

I  returned  slowly  home,  my  head  a  little 
fatigued,  but  my  heart  oonlent.  1  reposed 
agreeably  on  my  return,  al.iandoning  myself 
to  tbo  impression  of  objects,  but  without 
thinking,  witliout  imagining,  without  doing 
anything  beyond  feeling  the  c-alm  and  the 
liuppincss  of  my  situation.  I  found  the 
uloth  laid  uimn  the  terrncei  I  supped  wilh 
a  good  appetite,  amidst  my  little  household. 
No  feeling  of  sen-itude  or  dependence  dis- 
turbeil  the  good  will  that  united  us  all.  My 
dog  himsr'lf  wiw  my  friend,  not  my  slave. 
We  hiid  always  the  same  wish  ;  but  he  never 
obeyed  me.  My  gaiety  during  the  whole 
evening  testified  to  my  having  lieen  alone 
the  whole  day.  I  wns  very  different  when 
1  hull  seen  company.  Then  1  was  rarely 
contented  with  Dthcfsi,  and  never  with  my- 
self. In  the  evening  I  was  croxs  and  taci- 
turn. This  remark  wns  made  liy  my  liouse- 
kei'pcr;  and  since  she  bos  told  mo  hu  I  have 
always  found  it  true,  when  I  wntche<l  my- 
self. Lastly,  after  having  again  taken  in 
the  evening  a  few  turns  in  my  garden,  or 
sung  an  air  to  my  splnnet,  I  found  in  my 
bed  repose  of  body  a.nil  soul  a  hundred  times 
■woeter  than  sleep  itself. 


These  were  the  dkya  that  hare  madette 
true  happiness  of  tor  life, —  a  hn[^ine« 
without  bitterness,  witliont  wearinesi.  with- 
out regret,  and  to  which  I  would  williojlj 
have  limited  my  exioteiice.  Yea,  sir,  kt 
such  days  as  these  fill  up  my  eternity;  I 
do  nut  ask  for  othcra,  nor  imagine  (list  I 
—  much  !esH  happy  in  tlicKC  ^iquiMte  Mo- 
an the  i- '-  ----■ 


lemplations  than  ti 


liberty ;  henceforth  1  am  not  alone :  1  bsv' 
a  guest  who  importunen  me;  I  mu»  fiw 
myself  of  it  to  be  myself.  The  iri.il  Uist 
I  have  made  of  these  sweet  enjuvmein 
serres  only  to  make  me  with  leu' alatm 
await  the  time  when  I  shall  taste  tliea 
withoutinterruption. 

LeUtr  to  the  I'raident  dt  Ifaletherba,  176!. 


LAURENCK  STERNE, 
bom  1713,  on  leaving  Cam)>ndgfl  oblahxd 
the  living  of  Sutton,  YorkKbire,  and  Jsd. 
16,  n-MMl,  a  prebend  in  York  Cathednl, 
and  sultsequently  the  living  of  Stillinctoa, 
YorkBlHrc ;  curate  of  Coxwold,  Yorkshin, 
17t>0;  resided  chiefly  in  France,  ITIi-J-ITUT; 
died  in  London,  1TG8.  He  wmi  tlie  author  of 
The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  ShiDdj, 
1T59-1TI}T,  9vols.  rjmo,  and  later  editiim; 
A  Sentimental  Journey  tlirougli  France  slid 
Italy,  by  Mr.  Yorick'  1708,  2  vols.  12dioj 
Sermons  collected,  1760-I7t>n,  T  voli..  sod 
again,  1776,6  vols.  l2mo,  1777,  C  vols,  12iuo, 
etc.    Several  collections  of  his  Letters  wen 

Euhlished,  1773,  3  vols.  12itii>,  ete. :  and  col- 
■ctive  editions  of  his  Works  nppented  ITSa 
lUvols.  crown  ftvo,  etc. ;  see  Bohn's  LownJa, 
35n9-2.Ml.  Theedition  before  Dsbea»da», 
Lond..  II.  O.  Bohn,  1853, 8ro.  His  TH.'tnK 
Shundy  and  the  Sentliuentnl  Jotirnev  ire 
tiiiguishcd  for  wit  and  indecency. 

"His  stylo  ii  .  .  .  It  limes  Iha  motX  iwid.lka 
musl  hs|>p7,  Iha  most  idloniiitip,  of  any  (lut  if  ■ 
bo  faunil.  It  ii  tho  unre  vstcnco  I'f  EiiEliih  < 
versslioDBl  itvl..  Hi.  work,  con.ia.  ..aj  „f , 
w.iHj-, — of  brillisntpiurngea.  1  iruDiler  thil  fl 
smith,  who  onght  to  have  hnoHn  b.ilar.  rhoiU 


lugh  ortificin! 


a--'ie  Wrilrr.,  Lki 


S     pul^MBIi 


"  Florsa  ma;  b 
iBlalvd.iiiiiloDeoiCDeinost  (impreorsriMK 
I  one  of  the  gresten  pluiarif  ts,  aod  ooa  a(lla 
toriKiiia1ganian>,lhatEnsl>aJkw[,n>da«4.' 


J'S'HX  HA'^KrSWi 


\;>s\ 


He  a  aTw^rf  'Mi>iL-s*  is  ■  J  £m«l  «mr;^~ 
falg  kw  c£«cc.  m»£cruis  v^^tkcc  I  tt:mc  i.n  •» 
iw|i  mror  or  »«<:  f-.<!-'s-Y  suk-a^.  A^rx  slc.  sal 
inpleriaf  ae.  'Sec  m^-  §ierf.hi.'.tj  I  ^v>e^-^««^ 
••«  tk*:  I  Mm  Tcrr  elerer— --i  •  err  »»« :  tv«  <>«x*t 

C5l>i  ir/  mmd  !!■»«%  kit  i?««W«»wf  Ai^-«.  !>««. 

Ox  XaMKS. 

I  woaM  nooner  undertake  to  explmin  th« 
kanie»t  prolilem  in  G^ometrr  than  pretend 
to  aceount  for  it  that  m  ptntieman  of  bit 
liiUher  8  great  good  «ense~knovinfr  a«  the 
reader  must  have  oboerred  him.  and  curious 
too  in  pbilo<K>phj, — wi«e  also  in  political  rea- 
toning, — and  in  polemical  (as  he  will  find) 
no  war  ignorant — could  be  capable  of  en- 
tertaining a  notion  in  his  head,  so  out  of  the 
common  tnick. — that  I  fear  the  reader,  when 
I  come  to  mention  it  to  him,  if  he  is  of  the 
least  of  a  choleric  temper,  will  immediutoly 
throw  the  lxH>k  by;  if  mercurial,  he  will 
laogh  most  heartily  at  it ; — and  if  he  i»  of 
ft  grave  and  saturnine  cast,  he  will,  at  first 
sight,  al>s<)lutely  con<lemn  it  as  fanciful  and 
•siravagant ;  and  that  was  in  respect  to  the 
choice  and  imposition  of  Christian  names, 
on  which  he  thought  a  great  deal  more  de- 
pended than  what  superficial  minds  were 
capable  of  conceiving. 

His  opinion  in  this  matter  was,  That  there 
fras  a  strange  kind  of  magic  basis,  which 
good  or  bad  names,  as  he  called  them,  irro- 
■iatibly  impressed  upon  our  characters  and 
conduct. 

The  hero  of  Cervantes  argued  not  the 
point  with  more  seriouHness, — nor  had  he 
more  faitli  or  more  to  say — on  the  powers  of 
Necromancy  in  dishonouring  his  deeds,— or 
on  DuixiNiA^s  name  in  shedding  lustre  upon 
them,  than  my  father  had  on  those  of  Tris- 
magistus  or  Archimedes,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  NvKT  and  Simkin  on  the  other.  IIow 
many  Cjesars  and  Pompets.  he  would  say, 
bj  mere  innpiration  of  the  names  have  }>een 
rendered  worthy  nf  them  I  And  how  many, 
be  would  aild.  are  there  who  might  have  done 
exceedingly  well  in  the  world  had  not  their 
characters  and  spirits  l»ecn  totally  depressed 
and  Nicodemus'd  into  nothing  I 

I  see  plainly.  Sir,  by  your  looks  (or  as  the 
case  happened),  my  father  would  say, — that 
you  do  not  heartily  sobecri)>e  to  this  opinion 
of  mine, — which  to  those,  he  woula  add, 
who  have  not  carefolly  sifted  it  to  the  liot- 
torn. — I  own  ha^t  an  air  more  of  fancy  than 
of  solid  reasoning  in  it; — and  yet,  my  dear 
Sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  know  your  char- 
acter, I  am  morally  asuuretj  I  shrMiM  hazard 
little  ill  sta'ing  a  ca^e  to  voa — n  't  a«  a  party 
in  the  di^pufe.  Iiut  a*  a  ju'l::*'.  and  tninting 
my  :ipr*<;<il  up  n  it  to  your  own  g'y^  a^iifte 


ary3  v>fc»i^i  it^ttvsiti  <«  in  this  «llat^^^  -  -\\m 
are  a  iv^^!<>ii  iVe^  tn^a  as  anatw  ivartvw 
pff>H».it<v!«  v^:"  «aucatK«  as  nKV4  »)<n ;  aMnt 
— i:  I  an  ay  rresame  K»  j^^n^imK^  ft^nhn^r  iwtv^ 
To«i— %>;*  ji  ul*^raa5Y  ^vi'gwiiMs  aU^xy*  l^^ani^^ 
d\«wB  an  i^KnK>n  merely  l«^'ansl^  it  wanu 
friends^  \\Hir  j^m ! — x^mr  d<vir  <^Mt  •  -Inxai 
vIk«w  sw«i^t  and  \^pea  t^m^y'r  you  ha\«  s^x 
*  mu^^h  to  exj^vt, — v\Mir  Buir,  Sir*  ->fc%^ttM 
;  yv'tt  for  the  world  kav<>  calKsl  him  Jii^^s"* 
;  .  -  .  WouM  v*>u»  mr  dear  Sir,  hir  w\hiH  ku  , 
I  laying  his  hand  u^Hvn  yiHir  br^Ni^l  >Kilh  tho 
genteeWt  adin^ss, — and  in  that  s\^^  .^ud  ir* 
resistible  ^itiao  of  Toio^  which  the  imlur^> 
of  the  arymarM/NMi  iki  AtMNiarM  Hltmduioly 
nrauirea. — Would  you,  Sir,  if  a  Jow  of  a 
godfather  ha«l  pr%>|K>siHl  the  name  of  your 
child,  and  ofller^  you  his  purse  alonjn  with 
it.  would  vou  have* oim sen  ted  tosuoh  adest!^ 
cration  of  him  ? — »  .  .  . 

Your  greatnosji  of  mind  in  this  aolion, 
which  I  ailmire,  with  that  genen^us  otMilemiit 
of  monev  which  you  show  mo  in  tho  whole 
transactmn,  is  n^ally  nobler  —  and  what 
renders  it  more  so  is  the  principle  of  it; 
— the  workings  of  a  |varent*s  love  u|Hin  the 
truth  and  conviction  of  this  very  hyiM>thesls, 
namclv,  that  was  vour  son  oalltHi  Jiiiiah,— 
tho  sortlid  and  trt«aohert)us  idea  so  iiiRe|mra< 
ble  from  tho  name  would  hav«t  aivou\paniod 
him  through  life  like  his  shadow,  and,  in  the 
end,  miulo  a  miMor  and  a  ras<:al  of  him,  hi 
spite.  Sir,  of  your  examplo. 

Life  and  Opinions  of  IViiiram  Shamfjft 


JOHN    HA^VKESWO^TH, 

LL.D., 

lK)rn  about  niA  to  17IU,  died  I77:i.  wni  thn 
(fditor  of  The  Adventurer  (17.Vi-17M),  and 
author  of  70  or  72  of  its  140  numlmriii  pul>* 
lished  some  TaleM. — Kdfrar  and  KMimeliiiu. 
and  Almoran  and  lluiiint,— 17<n  \  edited 
Swift's  WorlcH  find  fitters,  with  hiN  l^ife 
(ncc  Bohn's  Lownden,  'J/ifJ) }  was  nuthnrof 
Zimri,  and  other  plays,  of  a  trnfidbiiioM  of 
Telemachus,  and  of  papers  in  The  (ittiitl«« 
man*s  Magazine:  and  in  I77'l  (<t  voIh,  4u$) 
gave  to  the  world  an  AiMsount  of  the  VoyatfiHi 
of  Bvron«  Walliii.  Cartaret,  and  <*ook,  hy 
whicfi  he  gained  £/tinHK 

"IfU  Imnfl^DAtion  wsi  fmrtWn  sn<l  hrtttlNnt,  tilt 
diction,  pars,  el«rsnt,  sa<l  iins(r*'«tt'«l.  .  .  .  Illi 
msanen  w«rr*  yiolUhiKl  ao'l  flffiibU,  sft<l  bit  mmvnf- 
Mti'r.  bst  b«cn  4tf0t'riiH'4  «•  un^wnuumly  fMfs)n«t« 
log/' — I>a.  liMAKs;  lAttt*ir]f  Ll/t  nf  tfr.  Unutlft' 


I 


No  sfierieti  of  writinar  ^ff*rf\n  s/i  ie#ir»#fa| 
fntrrtaiDmetit  as  th«  r«latMm  '/t  H^m$\M  ^  \m% 
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JOHN  HAWKESWORTB. 


all  reUtioDS  of  efeiitf  do  not  entsrtain  in 

It  ia  alw&ja  necoiBsry  thnt  facta  alioald 
appear  to  b«  pniducnl  in  a.  reeulor  nnd  con- 
nected MrisH,  that  they  slioiird  follow  in  a 
quiok  aucceiwion.  and  jcL  that  thcj  should 
be  delivered  with  dinoriininating  circum- 
Btancea.  If  thej  have  not  a  necewrary  and 
apparent  conneiLon,  the  ideas  whii'h  thej 
cxeite  ohiiterate  cacii  other,  and  the  mind  ia 
tuiitiitiied  with  an  iiuperruut  f;liin{»ic  of  innu- 
merable objects  that  just  appear  and  vanish  ; 
ir  thejr  are  Coo  minutely  related  they  become 
tlreiiouie;  and  if  diveHtcd  uf  all  their  cir- 
cumstances, insipid  :  for  who  that  rends  in  a 
table  of  chronology,  or  an  index,  that  a  city 
WHS  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  a, 
kingdom  depopulated  hy  a  pestilence,  finds 
either  liis  attention  engaged  or  his  curiositj 
grnlificd? 

Those  narratives  are  most  plensing  which 
not  only  excite  and  gratify  curiosity,  but 
engage  the  passions. 

History  is  a  relation  of  the  most  natural 
and  im)iortnnt  events:  WihU'TJ,  therefore, 
gratiliee  curiosity,  but  it  does  not  often  ex- 
cite either  terror  or  pity:  the  mind  feels 
not  [hat  tenderness  for  a  falling  state  which 
it  feels  for  an  injured  beauty ;  nor  is  it  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  migrati'in  of  barba- 
rians who  mark  their  wuy  with  desolation 
and  Gil  the  world  with  violence  and  rapine, 
as  at  the  fury  of  a  husband,  who,  deceived 
into  jealousy  by  false  appearances,  stabs  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  nnd  pleading  to  he  hcanl. 

Voyages  and  travels  have  nearly  the  same 
excellences,  and  the  same  defects :  no  passion 
is  stningly  excited  except  wonder;  or  if  wc 
feel  any  emotion  nt  the  danger  of  the  trav- 
eller, it  is  transient  and  languid,  because  his 
character  is  not  rendered  sufficiently  impor- 
tant-, he  is  rarely  discovered  to  have  any 
excellencies  but  daring  curiosity ;  he  is 
never  the  object  of  admiration  and  seldom 
of  esteem. 

Biography  would  always  engage  the  pas- 
nions  if  it  could  sufficiently  gratify  curiosity ; 
but  there  have  been  few  among  the  whole 
human  species  whoso  lives  would  furnish  a 
single  adventure:  I  mean  such  a  complica- 
tion of  circumstances  as  hold  the  mind  in  an 
anxious  yet  pleasing  suspense,  and  gradually 
unfold  in  the  production  of  some  unforeseen 
and  important  event ;  much  less  such  a  series 
of  facta  as  will  perpetually  vary  die  scene, 
and  gratify  the  fancy,  with  new  views  of  life. 

But  nature  is  now  exhausted ;  all  her  won- 
ders have  been  accumulated,  every  recess  has 
been  explored,  deserts  have  been  traversed, 
Alps  oliml>cd,  and  the  secrets  of  the  deep  dis- 
eloaed ;  time  haa  been  compelled  to  restore 
the  empirea  and  the  beroM  of  antiquity ;  all 


have  paaaed  in  review;  yet  fancy  requina 
new  gratifications,  and  cnriositj  ia  still  aa- 
satinhcd. 

The  resources  of  Art  ^et  remain:  tiis 
simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot  Ix 
multiplied,  may  be  compounded,  and  an  ia- 
finite  variety  produced,  in  which  by  tba 
union  of  dificrcntgracea  Ixith  may  be  h«l°hi- 
ened,  and  the  coalition  of  diffi-rent  powen 
mav  produce  a  proportionate  effecL 

The  Epic  Poem  at  onco  gratifies  curiosilT 
and  muics  the  passions;  the  events  aii) 
various  and  important;  but  it  is  not  tba 
fate  of  ft  nation,  but  of  the  hero,  in  whiob 
they  terminate,  and  whatever  conczma  th* 
hero  engages  the  piusions:  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  his  merit,  and  bis  iDi|>orianee, 
compel  us  to  follow  him  with  rerercnce  and 
solicitude,  to  tremble  when  he  )■  in  dan^r, 
to  weep  when  be  suffers,  and  to  hum  whea 
ho  is  wronged :  with  the  vicissitudes  uf  par 
sion  every  heart  attends  DlyMes  in  hia  «u- 
deringa  nnd  Achilles  to  the  field. 

Upon  this  ocea.sion  the  Old  Romance  m^ 
I>e  considered  as  a  kind  of  Epic,  since  it  wu 
intended  to  produce  the  aame  eflcct  npoa 
the  mind  nearly  by  the  same  meano. 

In  both  these  species  of  writing  truth  u 
apparently  violated ;  but  though  (he  eveint 
aro  not  always  produced  by  probable  mcMi), 
yet  the  plcnf<ure  arising  from  the  sturv  is  a* 
much  lessened;  for  fancy  is  still  caplivsted 
with  variety,  and  passion  has  ecarec  leisun 
to  reflect  that  she  is  agitated  with  the  to 
of  imaginary  beings,  and  interested  in  evenli 
that  never  happened. 

The  Novel,  tnough  it  lieara  a  near  reiw- 
hlance  to  truth,  has  yet  lean  power  of  eIlte^ 
tainment;  for  it  is  confined  within  the  nw 
rower  lionnds  of  prol>ftbilitj,  the  numlierof 
tncidonls  is  necessarily  diininishef),  and  if  it 
deceives  us  more,  it  surprises  us  less.  Tht 
distress  is  indeed  frequently  tender,  bat  lb* 
narrative  often  stands  still  ;  the  lovers  con- 
plimcnt  each  other  in  tediouM  letters  andiit 
speeches;  trivial  ciroitmstnnccs  are  enamn- 
iitcd  with  aminute  exactness,  and  the  rrsJo 
'iod  with  languid  descriptions  and  im- 


pert) 


But  the  most  extravagant,  and  yet  ^«^ 
hnps  the  most  pcneraily  pleosing,  of  »il 
literary  performances  are  those  in  winch 
supernatural  events  are  every  moment  (ft*- 
duood  by  Genii  and  Fairies:  such  nrr  lb* 
Arabian  Nighta*  Entertainment,  the  Tmln 
of  the  Countess  d'Anois,  and  mnny  ntbfn 
of  the  same  class.  It  may  be  thoaj^ 
strange  Chat  the  mind  Khould  with  pl«a*an 
acquiesce  in  the  open  violation  nr  tne  ■>*' 
known  and  obvious  truths;  and  that  itlr 
tiona  which  contradict  all  experieoL-e.  fi 
exhibit  a  scries  nf  events  that  ara  not  caly 
iinpossible  but  ridiculoua,  should  be  rcaJ  tf 
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7  taste  and  capacity  with  equal 
nd  delight.  .  .  . 

Poetry,  especially  tragedy,  seema 
\  that  pleases  in  eacn  of  these 
friting,  with  a  stronger  resem- 
ruth,  and  a  closer  imitation  of 
$  characters  are  such  as  excite 
id  solicitude;  the  action  is  im- 
progress  is  intricate  yet  natural, 
ftstrophe  is  sudden  and  striking  ; 
.re  present  to  every  transaction, 
ire  more  strongly  impressed,  and 
!  more  forcibly  moved. 
miurer,  No,  4}  Saturday ^  Novem- 
1752. 

AND  MisERT,  Virtue  and  Vice. 

ther  favourite  and  unsuspected 
0  excellency  of  virtue.  Virtue 
isarily  to  produce  its  own  happi- 
>  be  constantly  and  adequately 
vard;  as  vice,  on  the  contrary, 
to  produce  misery,  and  inflict 
he  punishment  it  deserves:  prop- 
which  every  one  is  ready  to 
they  may  be  admitted  without 
.  believed  without  danger.  But 
it  is  inferred  that  future  rewards 
nents  are  not  necessary  either  to 
quate  motives  to  the  practice  of 
0  justify  the  ways  of  Gud.  In 
»  of  their  l)eing  not  necessary, 
)  doubtful ;  the  Deity  is  less  and 
)ct  of  fear  and  hope ;  and  as  vir* 
to  be  that  which  produces  ulti- 
below,  whatever  is  supposed  to 
imate  good  below  is  said  to  be 
bt  and  wrong  are  confounded, 
note  consequences  cannot  per- 
nown;  the  principal  barrier  by 
tite  and  passion  is  restrained  is 
^n ;  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
3verborne  by  sophistry ;  and  the 
d  habitual  shame  of  vice  is  sub- 
e  perpetual  eflforts  of  vigorous 

iference  from  which  these  dread- 
ences  proceed,  however  plausi- 
iist ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  ex- 
nt  the  premises  are  true.  Thnt 
le  is  happiness  below,''  is  indeed 

speculative  morality,  which  all 
«  of  learning  have  been  lavished 
and  all  the  flowers  of  wit  col- 
commend  ;  it  has  been  the  fiv 
lome  among  the  wisest  and  best 

in  every  generation ;  and  is  at 
ble  for  its  age  and  lovely  in  the 
new  youth.  And  yet  if  it  be  al- 
hey  who  languish  in  disease  and 
who  suffer  pain,  hunger,  and 
D  obscurity  and  solitude,  are  \esB 


happy  than  those  who,  with  the  same  degree 
of  virtue,  enjoy  health,  and  ease,  and  plenty, 
who  are  distinguished  by  fame,  and  courted 
by  society ;  it  follows  that  virtue  alone  is  nol 
efficient  of  happiness,  because  virtue  cannot 
always  bestow  those  things  upon  which  hap- 
piness is  confessed  to  depend. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  virtue  in  prosperity 
enjoys  more  than  vice,  and  that  in  adversity 
she  suffers  less:  if  prosperity  and  adversity, 
therefore,  were  merely  accidental  to  virtue 
and  vice,  it  might  be  granted  that  setting 
aside  those  things  upon  which  moral  con- 
duct has  no  influence,  as  foreign  to  the 
question,  every  man  is  happy,  eitlier  nega- 
tively or  positively,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
virtuous  :  though  it  were  denied  that  virtue 
alone  could  put  into  his  possession  all  that 
is  essential  to  human  felicity. 

But  prosperity  and  adversity,  affluence 
and  want,  are  not  independent  upon  moral 
conduct :  external  advantages  are  rrequently 
obtained  by  vice,  and  forfeited  by  virtue ; 
for  as  an  estate  may  be  gained  by  secreting 
a  will,  or  loading  a  die,  an  estate  may  also 
be  lost  by  withholding  a  vote,  or  rejecting 
a  job.  .  .  • 

If  it  be  possible  by  a  single  act  of  vice  to 
increase  happiness  upon  the  whole  of  life, 
from  what  rational  motives  can  the  tempta- 
tion to  that  act  be  resisted  ?  From  none, 
surely,  but  such  as  arise  from  the  belief  of 
a  future  state  in  which  virtue  will  be  re- 
warded and  vice  punished  :  for  to  what  can 
happiness  be  wisely  sacrificed  but  to  greater 
happiness  ?  and  how  can  the  ways  of  Qod 
be  justified,  if  a  man  by  the  irreparable  in- 
jury of  his  neighbour  becomes  happier  upon 
the  whole,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  observed  the  eternal  rule,  and  done  to 
another  as  he  would  that  another  should  do 
to  him?  Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  to  talk 
of  sacrificing  happiness  to  greater  happiness, 
as  virtue,  is  absurd  ;  and  that  he  who  is  re- 
strained from  fraud  or  violence  merely  by 
the  fetur  of  hell,  is  no  more  virtuous  than  he 
who  is  restrained  merely  by  the  fear  of  the 
gibbet. 

But  supposing  this  to  be  true,  yot  with 
respect  to  society  mere  external  rectitude 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  virtue ;  and  if  I 
travel  without  oeing  robbed,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  me  whether  the  persons 
whom  I  meet  on  the  road  were  restrained 
from  attempting  to  invade  my  property  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  abnorrence  of 
vice:  so  th.it  the  gibbet,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce virtue,  is  yet  of  such  incontestable 
utility,  that  I  believe  those  gentlemen  would 
be  very  unwilling  that  it  should  be  removed, 
who  are,  notwithstanding,  bo  sealous  to 
steel  every  breast  against  the  fear  of  damna- 
tion :  nor  would  they  be  content,  however 
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negli^nt  of  their  rouIb,  thnt  their  property 
■houlc)  be  no  othenrise  secured  than  br  the 
power  of  Mural  Beauty,  and  (he  prevuJenoe 
of  ideal  cnjoymentH. 

The  Adtinlurer,  Ko,  10,  Satvrdai/,  D^.em- 

ber  9,  r:5a. 


be  thocliior:  and  jet  I  am  afraid  that  there 
are  few  who  will  not  be  able  to  recnilect 
•ome  seasons  in  whicli  their  unwillingness 
to  pray  lius  licen  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  lubour  and  the  time  that  it  required  ; 
•ens<>ns  in  which  they  would  hare  been  less 
willing  to  repeat  a  prayer  than  any  other 
composition;  and  ratli^r  than  bnve  spent 
five  minutes  in  an  nddress  to  God.  would 
have  dcTotcd  an  equal  npace  of  time  wholly 
to  the  con:Fenience  of  nnotber,  without  any 
enjoyment  or  adTantn;;a  to  thrmseJTen.  .  .  . 

A  man  who  lives  apparently  without  re- 
liffion  deulnreH  to  the  world  that  he  is  with- 
out virtue,  how^^ver  ho  may  otherwise  con- 
ceal bis  vices;  fur  when  the  obstucle«  to 
virtue  are  surmounted,  the  obiitncios  to  re- 
ligion are  few.     What  cbould 

■  ■  <  broken  the  bondu  of 
I  the  call  to  devotion  7 
who  has  accomplished  a  work  of  difficulty 
secure  his  reward  at  all  evcnto,  when  to  se- 
cure it  is  easy  7  Will  not  he  that  has  panted 
in  the  race  stretch  forth  his  band  to  receive 
the  prize  T 


who  believe  that  all  religion  iii  thi 
vance  of  tyranny  and  cunninfr;  and  that 
every  human  action  which  has  Deity  for  itit 
object  is  enthusiastic  and  absurd.  But  of 
these  there  are  few  who  do  not  give  other 
evidence  of  their  want  of  virtue  than  their 
neglect  of  religion ;  and  even  of  this  few  it 
muHt  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  n»( 
equal  motives  to  virtue,  and  therefore  to  sny 
thnt  they  have  not  equal  virtue,  is  onlv  to 
affirm  that  effect'4  are  proportionate  to  tlieir 
enufles;  n  proposition  which,  I  am  conlident, 
no  philowipher  will  deny- 
By  the:<c  motives  I  do  not  menn  merely 
the  hope  and  fear  of  future  reward  and  pun- 
ishment ;  hut  such  if.  arine  from  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  duties,  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  especially  of  prayer. 

I  know  that  concerning  the  operation  and 
eSectt  of  prayer  there  has  been  much  doubt- 
ful disputation,  in  which  innumerable 
physical  aubtiltiea  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  understandine  has  been  l>ewildered 
in  soDhistry,  and  affronted  with  jargon. 


Those  who  have  no  other  proof  of  the  St- 
and advantage  of  a  prayer  than  sit 
I  found  among  these  speculationa  it* 
but  little  acouainted  with  the  practice. 

lie  who  has  acquirt^  an  ezperiinrnlil 
knowledge  of  this  duty  knows  that  nothing 
so  forcibW  restrains  from  ill  as  the  n^men- 
brance  of  a  recent  aUdreaa  to  Ileaveii  icr 
prot«N:tion  and  assistance.  After  h:iring 
petitioned  for  piiwer  to  resist  temptntin, 
there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in  not  on- 
ing  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  ihe 
thought,  iind  persevere,  lest  w 
a  for  '  . '        - 

lediate  apostacy.  Every  act  of  delib- 
(ricketlncBs  is  then  coiii|>ticat(!d  with 
hvpocriny  and  ingmtilude;  it  is  a  roock'TX 
of  the  lather  of  Mercy  ;  the  forfeilure  uf 
that  peace  in  which  we  clotted  our  adUreat, 
and   a   renunciation  of  the    hope  which  it 

Fur  a  proof  of  this,  let  ever*  tnan  vk 
himself,  as  in  the  presence  of  "  Him  who 
:hes  the  heart,"  whether  he  has  nevw 
been  deterred  from  prayer  by  his  fondnn* 
for  some  criminal  gmtitication  which  hi 
could  not  with  sincerity  profpss  to  give  up, 
and  which  he  knew  he  could  not  auerwaid 
repeat  without  greater  compunction.  If 
priiycr  and  immorality  appt-ur  to  be  tbM 
tncorapntilite,  prayer  should  not  surely  bi 
lightly  rejected  by  those  whn  contend  tlist 
moral  virtue  is  (he  summit  of  humnn  prr- 
fection:  nor  should  it  be  cnciimbernl  wilk 
such  circumstances  as  must  inevitnblv  rrndtf 
it  loss  easy  and  less  frequent.  It  should  b) 
considered  as  the  wings  of  the  soul,  «ni 
should  be  always  rciuly  when  a  mdden 
impulse  nrompls  her  to  aprinft  np  to  GrA. 
We  should  not  think  it  always  nececniy 
to  be  either  in  a  church,  or  in  our  cliwet,  it 
express  joy,  love,  desire,  truet,  revercnce,M 
complacency,  in  the  fervour  of  a  Hilcnt  cj*ctr 
lation.  Adoration,  hope,  and  even  a  petilioa, 
mav  be  conceived  in  a  monieiit;  and  ilw 
desire  of  the  heart  may  nxuend,  wilbAOl 
words,  to  "  Ilim  to  wh{im  our  thoughb  «l» 
known  afar  off."  lie  who  consider*  hiw- 
self  as  perpetually  in  the  presence  of  thi 
Almighty  need  not  fenr  that  graiituJe  « 
hcmnge  can  ever  be  ill-timed,  or  that  it  ■• 
profane  thus  to  worship  in  any  circao- 
stances  that  are  not  criminal. 

There  is  no  preservative  from  vice  eqwJ 
to  this  habitual  and  constant  intervonr^ 
with  God:  neither  does  anything  eqnallf 
alleviate  distresu  or  heighten  prosperity:  i" 
distress,  it  sustains  us  with  hope;  anJ  il 
proKPeritT.  it  adds  to  every  other  enjoymeri 
the  delight  of  gratitude. 
Tht  Aduailurer,  Saiurdm,  ftbmm  M 
1753, 
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ELIZABETH  CARTER, 
born  ITIT,  died  ISOA,  |>Qb]ished  in  1738 
PoemB  upon  Sovernl  Occajiion»,  Lond.,  4lo, 
•ome  of  which  were  republialied,  1T62,  new 
aditions,  1776,  1789,  8vo:  and  Bubsequentlj 
gftve  to  the  world  traniilationi  from  Anno- 
riian,  Croniki,  ^nd  Alf^rotti ;  l)at  her  ereat 
work  was  All  the  Works  of  Epictetiia  whU'h 
are  now  Extant,  with  an  Introduction  nnd 
Notes  by  the  Translator,  Lond.,  175H.  4to, 
4th  edlL.Lond..  1807,  2  toIr.  8vd.  This  is 
ail  excellent  translation.  Mies  Carter  waa 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Ital- 
iMi,  Spanish,  French,  and  Gcrinnn.  See 
Hemoin  of  her  Life,  h;  the  Rct.  M.  Penn- 
ington, Lond.,  I8U7,  4ta,  etc.;  her  Letters 
tol«i8S  Talbot  and  Mrs.  Vesev,  18(J8,  i  Tola. 
4to,  and  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  1817,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Dr.  Johnson  (see  Boawell's  Johnson)  was  a 
great  admirer  of  this  learned  and  excellent 

Stoicism  and  CasisriiNiTT. 

Stoirjsm  is  indeed  in  man;  points  inferior 
to  the  doctrine  of  Socralea,  which  did  not 
teoeb  that  all  externals  were  indifferent; 
which  did  teach  a  future  state  of  reciimpense ; 
wtd  DjtreeabI;  to  tbnt,  forbade  suicide.  It 
dotb  not  belong  to  the  present  subject  (a 
•how  how  much  even  this  bent  syittera  is 
excelled  b?  Christianity.  It  is  sufficient 
jost  to  observe,  that  tlio  author  of  it  died  in 
m  profewion  which  be  had  alwnjs  niade  of 
hia  belief  In  the  popular  deities,  whose  su- 
pervtitioua  and  impure  worship  were  the 
ffviX  source  of  corruption  in  the  heathen 
world  ;  and  the  last  words  he  ottered  were 
a  direction  to  a  friend  for  the  performance 
of  «n  idolatrous  ceremony.  This  melnncliol; 
instance  of  ignorance  and  error  in  the  most 
illustrious  chiiracteT  for  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  all  heathen  antiquitj  is  not  mentli 
aa  a  reflection  on  his  memory,  but  as  a  proof 
of  human  weakness  in  general.  Whether 
reason  could  have  discovered  the  f^reat  truths 
whith  in  these  davs  are  ascribed  to  it,  be- 
cause now  seen  so  clearly  by  the  light  of 
tbe  Oospel,  may  be  a  question;  liit  that  it 
never  did,  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  and  that 
it  eaoagh  lo  leach  us  thankfulness  for  the 
bleesinf;  of  a  better  information.  Socrates, 
who  had,  of  all  mankind,  the  fairest  preten- 
■inns  to  set  op  for  an  instructor  and  reformer 
of  the  world,  confessed  that  he  knew  nnlhin;;, 
referred  to  tradition,  and  acknowledged  the 
want  of  a  superior  ^uide:  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Epictetui  in  which 
be  represents  it  as  the  office  of  iiis  supreme 
Ood,  or  of  one  deputed  by  him,  to  appear 
smong  mankind  as  a  teacher  and  example. 

0|>bn    tbe   whole,  tbe   several    sects    of 


heathen  philosophy  serve  as  so  many 
striking  instances  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  wiitdmn ;  anil  of  the  extreme  need 
ofa  divine  assistance,  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  depnived  reasnn,  and  to  replace  natural 
religion  on  :ts  true  foundation.  Tho  Stole* 
every  where  testify  the  noblest  »eal  for  virtue 
and  the  himour  of  Ood ;  but  they  attempted 
to  establish  them  on  principles  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  man,  und  controdictory 
to  truth  nnd  experience.  By  a  direct  con- 
Bcqucnce  of  these  principles  they  were  lia- 
ble 10  be  seduced,  and  in  fact  they  were 
tieduced,  into  pride,  hiird-henrtedncss,  and 
die  liiHt  dreadful  extremity  of  human  guilt, 
seir-murdcr. 

Hut  however  indefensible  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoicit  in  several  instances  may  be, 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  very  im|>ortant 
use  in  the  Heathen  world  ;  Biid  tliey  are, 
on  many  acci)unt«,  to  be  considered  in  a  very 
rot^pec table  lighL 

Their  doctrine  of  evidence  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples was  an  excellent  preservative  from 
thu  misuhiers  that  nii^ht  have  orisen  from 
the  scepticism  of  tho  Academics  and  Pyi^ 
rbonists,  if  unopposed;  und  their  lealoos 
duPcnce  of  a  particular  providence,  a  valu. 
able  antidote  to  the  atheistieal  scheme  of 
Epicurus.  To  this  may  tie  added,  that  their 
strict  notions  of  virtue  in  most  poinU  (for 
they  siuliy  failed  in  some),  nnd  the  lives  of 
several  among  theui,  must  contribute  a 
great  dual  to  preserve  luxurious  stutt's  from 
iin  absolutely  universal  dissolutencxs,  and 
the  HubJectA  of  nrbitrarir  government  from  a 
wretched  and  coDteinptible  pusillanimity, 

Kven  now,  their  compositions  mav  be 
read  with  great  advantii(!e,  na  containing 
excellent  rules  of  self-government  and  of 
social  behaviour ;  of  a  noble  reliance  ud 
tiie  aid  and  protection  of  heaven,  and  of  a 
(M;rfect  resi^inution  and  submissiim  to  the 
divine  will:  points  which  are  treated  with 
great  cleiirness,  and  with  ndmirnble  spirit, 
in  the  lessons  of  the  Stoics;  and  though 
their  direetioiis  are  seldom  pnicti cable,  their 

trinflplcR,  in  Irjinj;  c^ses,  miiy  be  rendered 
ighly  useful  in  subordination  to  Christian 
reflections. 

If  among  those  who  are  to  unhappy  as  ui 
remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tianity,  any  are  prejudiced  against  it  by  thu 
inSuenceof  unwarrantable  inclinations,  such 
persons  will  find  very  little  advantage  In  re- 
jecting tbe  doctrines  of  the  Now  Testament 
for  those  of  tho  Portico ;  unless  they  think 
it  an  advantage  to  be  laid  under  moral  re- 
straints almost  eaual  to  those  of  the  Gospel, 
while  they  are  acprlved  of  ita  encourage- 
ments ana  supports.  Deviations  from  tbe 
rules  of  sobriety,  justice,  and  piety  meet 
with  amall  indulgeDce  in  the  stoic  writings  j 
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and  they  who  profens  to  admire  Epictctus, 
unless  they  pursue  that  M^verely  virtuous 
conduct  which  he  every  where  pro8cril>e8 
will  find  themHelves  treated  by  him  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  scorn  and  contempt. 
An  immoral  character  is,  indee<i,  more  or 
less,  the  outcast  of  all  sects  of  philosophy; 
and  Seneca  auotes  even  Epicurus  to  prove 
the  universal  obligation  oi  a  virtuous  life. 
Of  this  great  truth  God  never  left  himself 
without  witness.  Persons  of  distinguinhed 
talents  and  opportunities  seem  to  have  been 
raised,  from  time  to  time,  by  Pi-ovidence,  to 
check  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  sense  of  moral  obligations  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  various 
occupations  of  life  left  but  little  leisure  to 
form  deductions  of  their  own.  But  then 
they  wanted  a  proper  commission  to  enforce 
their  precepts;  they  intermixed  with  them, 
through  false  reasoning,  many  gross  mis- 
takes; and  their  unavoidable  ignorance,  in 
several  important  points,  entangled  them 
with  doubts  which  easily  degenerated  into 
pernicious  errors. 

If  there  are  others,  who  reject  Christianity 
from  motives  of  dislike  to  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines, they  will  scarcely  fail  of  entertaining 
more  favourable  impressions  of  it-,  if  they 
can  be  prevaileii  on,  with  impartiality,  to 
compare  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  whence 
alone  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  learned, 
with  the  stoic  writings;  and  then  fairly  to 
consider  whether  there  is  anything"  to  be 
met  with  in  the  diHcoveries  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  the  writings  of  his  npostles,  or 
even  in  the  obscurest  parts  of  the  prophetic 
books,  by  which,  equitably  interpreted, 
either  their  senses  or  their  reason  are  con- 
tradicted. 08  they  are  by  the  paradoxes  of 
these  philosophers;  and  if  not,  whether 
notices  from  above  of  things  in  which, 
though  we  comprehend  them  but  imper- 
fectly, we  are  possibly  much  more  interested 
than  at  present  we  oiscern,  ought  not  to  be 
received  with  implicit  veneration  ;  ns  useful 
exercises  and  trials  of  that  duty  which  finite 
understandings  owe  to  infinite  wisdom. 
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**  W alpole's  *  Letters*  are  generBlly  oonsitlered  M 
bis  be5t  performances,  and,  we  think,  with  reMM. 
His  faults  arc  far  less  offensive  to  us  in  hiieor- 
n'^pondcnce  than  in  bis  books.  His  wild,  aiiFord, 
end  ever-cbnnging  opinionfl  about  men  and  thiafi 
are  easily  pardoned  in  fiamiliar  letters,  tils  bitter, 
scoffing,  depreciating  disposition  does  not  fbow 
itself  in  so  unmitigated  a  manner  at  id  his  *  }kt- 
moira.'  A  writer  of  letters  mutt  be  civil  wi 
friendly  to  his  correspondent,  at  least,  if  te  ss 
other  person." — Lord  Macaulay  :  Edin^  Ba^ 
Iviii.  240,  and  in  his  Essays. 

TuE  Scottish  Rebellion. 

Tbe  rebels  are  come  into  England:  for 
two  days  we  believed  tliom  near  Lancasto'i 
but  tbe  ministry  must  own  that  tbev  don't 
know  if  thoy  liave  pnsscd  Carlisle. '  Some 
tbink    that   tlioy   will    besiege   tbat  town, 
which  hns  an  old  wall,  and  all  the  mili^ 
in  it  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  bat 
as  they  can  pass  by  it,  I  don* t  see  why  ther 
should  take  it,  for  they  are  not  strong  cnoogh 
to  leave  gsirrisons.     Several  desert  them  ss 
they  advance  sonth  ;  and  altogether,  good 
men   and   bad,   nolxidy  believes   them  i« 
thousand,     ^^y  their  mnrcbing  westward  to 
avoid  Wnde,  it  is  evident  that  thev  are  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  him. 

They  mny  yet  retire  back  into  their  monn- 
tains,  but  if  once  they  get  to  Lancaster  thw 
retreat  is  cut  off:  for  AVade  will  nt)t  stir  fnia 
Newcastle  till  ho  has  embarked  them  «Iefp 
into  England,  and  then  he  will  be  behind 
thoni.  He  has  sent  General  If  andasvde  froai 
Berwick  with  two  regiments  to  take  po^sei^ 
sion  of  Edinburgh.  The  rebels  are  cenainlj 
in  a  very  desperate  situation  :  they  dared  no* 
meet  Wade ;  and  if  they  had  waited  for  him 
their  troops  would  have  deserted.  Vn\m 
they  meet  with  sreat  risings  in  their  fawtur 
in  Lancashire,  I  don*t  see  what  thev  eta 
hope,  except  fn)m  a  continuation  of  fluf 
neglect    That,  indeed,  has  nobly  exerted 
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If  for  them.  They  were  Buffered  to 
cb  the  whole  length  of  Scotland,  and 
i  possession  of  the  capital,  without  a 
I  appearing  against  them.  Then  two 
isana  sailed  to  them,  to  run  from  them. 

the  flight  of  Cope's  army,  Wade  was 
sent.    Two  roads  still  lay  into  England, 

till  they  had  chosen  that  which  Wade 
not  taken,  no  army  was  thought  of  being 
,  to  secure  the  other.  Now  Ligonier,  with 
tn  old  regiments,  and  six  of  the  new,  is 
;red  to  Lancashire ;  before  this  first  di- 
>n  of  the  army  could  get  to  Coventry, 
f  are  forced  to  order  it  to  halt,  for  fear 
enemy  should  be  up  with  it  before  it 

all  assembled.  It  is  uncertain  if  the 
\a  will  march  to  the  north  of  Wales,  to 
tol,  or  towards  London.  If  to  the  latter, 
9nier  must  fight  them ;  if  to  either  of 
other,  which  I  hope,  the  two  armies  may 
I  and  drive  them  into  a  corner,  where 
'  must  all  perish.  They  cannot  subsist 
^ales,  but  by  being  supplied  by  the 
iats  in  Ireland.  The  best  is,  that  we 
in  no  fear  from  France ;  there  is  no  prep- 
ion  for  invasions  in  any  of  their  ports. 
1  Clantary,  a  Scotchman  [Irishman]  of 
kt  parts,  but  mad  and  drunken,  and 
106  family  forfeited  £90,000  a  year  for 
g  James,  is  made  vice-admiral  at  Brest. 
TKike  of  Bedford  goes  in  his  little  round 
on  with  his  regiment ;  he  now  takes  to 
land,  and  says  he  is  tired  of  being  a  pen- 
ink-man.  Lord  Gower  insisted,  too,  upon 
g  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid  up  with 
goot. 

''ith  the  rebels  in  England  you  may  im- 
le  we  have  no  private  news,  nor  think  of 
ign.     From  this  account  you  may  judge 

our  case  is  far  from  deNperate,  though 
greeable.  The  prince  [Ferdinand  of 
.ea],  while  the  princess  lies-in,  has  taken 
ive  dinners,  to  which  he  asks  two  of  the 
M  of  the  bed-chamber,  two  of  the  maids 
lonoar,  &c.,  by  turns,  and  five  or  six 

b  Sir  Horace  Mann^  Not,  15, 1745. 

LoxDOx  Earthquakes,  Etc. 

'orients  and  prodigies  are  grown  m  frequent 
rhat  they  have  lost  (heir  name." — Drtden. 

[j  text  is  not  literally  true ;  but  as  far  as 
hqaokes  go  towards  lowering  the  price 
ironderful  commodities,  to  be  sure  we 

overstocked.  We  have  had  a  second, 
th  more  violent  than  the  first ;  and  you 
it  not  be  surprised  if,  b^  next  post,  you 
r  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in 
ibfield.     In  the  night  between  Wednes- 

and  Thursday  last  (exactly  a  month 
e  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had  a  shiv- 
g  fit  betn  ^n  one  and  two,  but  so  slight 


that,  if  no  more  had  followed,  I  donH  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  noticed.  I  had 
been  awake,  and  had  scarce  dozed  again — 
on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head ;  I  thought  somebody  was  getting  from 
under  my  l>ed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong 
earthquake  that  lasted  near  half  a  minute, 
with  a  violent  vibration  and  great  roaring. 
I  rang  my  bell ;  my  servant  came  in,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  senses :  in  an  instant  we 
heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  run- 
ning into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief 
done :  there  has  been  some :  two  old  houses 
flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much 
china-ware.  The  bells  rung  in  several 
houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived 
long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says 
this  was  more  violent  than  any  of  them: 
Francesco  prefers  it  to  the  dreadful  one  at 
Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we  have 
not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
Several  people  are  going  out  oi  town,  for  it 
has  nownere  reached  alx)ve  ten  miles  from 
London. ...  A  parson  who  came  into  Whitens 
the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard 
bets  laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or 
the  blowing  up  of  powder-mills,  went  away 
exceedingly  scandalized,  and  said,  **  I  pro- 
test they  are  such  an  impious  set  of  people, 
that  I  l>elieve  if  the  lost  trumpet  was  to 
sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against 
Judgment."  If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to 
the  torrid  zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on 
sending  you  a  present  of  oed rati  and  orange- 
flower  water.  I  am  already  planning  a  ter- 
reno  for  Strawberry  Hill.  ...  I  will  jump 
to  another  topic ;  I  find  all  this  letter  will 
be  detached  scraps;  I  can't  at  all  contrive 
to  hide  the  seams.  But  I  don't  care.  I 
began  my  letter  merely  to  tell  you  of  the 
earthquake,  and  I  don't  pique  myself  upon 
doing  any  more  than  telling  you  what  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  told  you.  1  told  you, 
too,  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs 
of  another  old  1>eauty,  our  friend  the  prin- 
cess [Craon].  Do  you  know,  I  have  found 
a  history  that  has  great  resemblance  to  hers  ; 
that  is,  that  will  be  very  like  hers,  if  hers  is 
but  like  it,  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can.  Madame  la  Marechale  de  V  Ilopital 
[Mary  Mignot]  was  the  daughter  of  a  semp- 
stress; a  young  gentleman  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  was  going  to  be  married  to  hor, 
but  the  match  was  broken  off.  An  old  fer- 
mier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  prov- 
ince where  this  happened,  hearing  the  story, 
had  a  cariosity  to  see  the  victim ;  he  liked 
her,  married  her,  died,  and  lef^  her  enough 
not  to  caire  for  her  inconstant.  She  came  to 
Paris,  where  the  Marechal  de  THOpital  mar- 
ried her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Mare- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdicated  king  of 
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pression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily 
assume.  Hence  different  countries  have 
been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  Style  suited 
to  their  difi*erent  temper  and  f^enius.  The 
eastern  nations  animated  their  style  with 
the  most  strong;  and  hyperbolical  figures. 
The  Athenians,  a  polished  and  acute  people, 
formed  a  Style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Asiatics,  <ray,  and  loose  in  their  man- 
ners, affected  a  Style  florid  and  diffuse.  The 
like  sort  of  chanicteristical  differences  are 
commonly  remarked  in  the  Stylo  of  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.  In 
giving  the  general  characters  of  Style  it  is 
QRual  to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a 
spirited  Style ;  which  are  plainly  the  char- 
acters of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as 
well  as  of  expressing  himself:  so  difficult  it 
is  to  sepanito  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  Style 
I  am  afterwards  to  discourse,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it;  from  the  assemblage 
of  which  its  more  complex  denominations, 
in  a  great  measure,  result.  All  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  St^le  may  })e  ranged  under 
two  heads.  Perspicuity  and  Ornament.  For 
all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of  Lan- 
^a^3  is.  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
anch  address  as,  by  pleasing  and  interesting 
them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the 
impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When 
both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly 
accomplish  every  purpose  for  which  we  use 
Writing  and  Discourse. 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  BeUes-Lettres. 

On  Puritt  and  Propriety. 

Parity  and  Propriety  of  Language  are 
oflen  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied. 
A  distinction,  however,  obtains  between 
ihem.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such  words, 
and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Language  which  we  speak, 
in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that 
are  imported  from  other  Languages,  or 
that  are  obsolete  or  new  coined  or  used 
without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the 
•election  of  such  words  in  the  Language  as 
the  best  and  most  established  usage  has 
appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend 
to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct 
and  nappy  application  of  them,  according 
to  that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms, 
or  low  expressions;  and  to  words  and 
phrases  which  would  be  less  significant  of 
the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style 
fliay  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  stric'tly 
English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms, 
or  un^rammatical,  irregular  expressions  of 
any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  defi- 


cient in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill- 
chosen  ;  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  noi 
fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He 
has  taken  all  his  words  and  phrases  from 
the  general  mass  of  English  language ;  but 
he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words 
unhappily.  Whereas  Style  cannot  be  proper 
without  being  al>*o  pure;  and  where  both 
Purity  and  Propriety  meet,  besides  making 
Style  perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  grace- 
ful. There  is  no  standard,  either  of  Purity 
or  of  Propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best 
writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-coined 
words  as  incongruous  with  Purity  of  Style, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  some  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occa- 
sions they  may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits 
of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect 
to  coining  or,  at  least,  new-compounaing 
words ;  yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  should 
be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose, 
such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  and 
have  a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to  give 
Style  an  affected  and  conceited  air;  and 
should  never  be  ventured  upon  except  by 
such  whose  established  reputation  gives 
them  some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over 
Language.  The  introduction  of  foreij^  and 
learned  words,  unless  where  necessity  re- 
quires them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Bar- 
ren  Lan^^uages  may  need  such  assistances ; 
but  ours  IS  not  one  of  these.  Dean  Swift,  one 
of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself 
much  on  using  no  words  but  such  as  were 
of  native  growth :  and  his  Language  may, 
indeed,  bo  considered  as  a  standard  of  the 
strictest  Purity  and  Propriety  in  the  choice 
of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to  lie  depart- 
ing from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in 
upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  Style. 
But  often,  also,  they  render  it  stiff  and 
forced:  and, in  general,  a  plain  native  Style, 
as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so, 
by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  may 
be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with 
this  latinised  English. 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  BeUes-Lettres, 


ELIZABETH  MONTAGU, 

bom  1720,  was  married  in  1742  to  Edward 
Montagu,  cousin  of  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, the  husband  of  Lady  Mary.  Lefl 
a  widow  of  fortune  in  1775,  she  became 
famous  for  her  hospitalities  to  the  leaders  of 
fashion  and  letters.    Died  1800. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu  had  built  a  ninerb  new  honio 
[Portman  Square,  London],  whioo  was  magnlA* 
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tttiWj  Btted  up.  and  appwred  to  ba  rather  oppro- 
prinlc  fur  primal.  ddIiIm,  ■od  oourticn  Ihfto  fur 
fioati,  philuMiphrn,  and  blue-itookiDg  TuUriei." 

"  These  were  tliemniiliersof  that  brilliant 
society  irhich  quoted,  critiuised,  and  ei- 
ehnn;,'ed  repartees  under  tlie  rioh  pencock- 
haiiRingM  of  Mrs.  Montngu."  She  was  the 
author  of  Three  DialoKuee  of  the  Dead,  in 
the  4th  edition  of  Lonl  Lyttelton's  New 
Dialo)!ueB  of  the  Dead,  Lond.,  1765,  Hvo; 
An  Easay  on  the  Writing*  and  QL'niua  of 
Shakespear.elc.,  l7fi9,8vo.  See  The  Letters 
of  Mrs.  Eliiabetb  Montagu,  Lond.,  1809-13, 
4  vols.  6  TO. 

On  ViNiTT. 

ALLKHTHaRPI,  Not.  IB,  1741. 

Madah, — What  prophets  nre  my  fears  I 
they  whiBpereil  to  uie  your  grace  was  not 
well,  and  I  find  their  siiguestinns  were  true. 
Hard  slate  of  thingx,  tiint  one  may  believe 
one's  fears,  but  cannot  rely  upon  one's  hopes  I 
[  imagined  uonccrn  would  have  an  ill  eBcct 
on  your  cnnstitiition :  1  know  you  Imve  many 
pledges  in  the  hands  of  fate,  and  I  feiired  for 
f on,  and  every  thing  that  wn*  near  and  dear 
to  you.  1  ani  sensihle  your  regard  and  ten- 
derness for  Lady  Oxford  will  make  you  suf- 
fer extremely  when  you  see  her  ill :  she  has 
therefore  a  double  portion  of  my  good  wishes, 
on  her  own  ami  your  grace's  ncubunt  When 
eensiliility  of  heart  and  head  makes  you  feel 
all  the  outrages  that  fortune  and  folly  offer, 
why  do  you  not  envy  the  thoughtless  giggle 
and  unmeaning  smileT  "In  Folly's  cup 
still  laughs  the  bubble  Joy."  WtMlom's  cup 
is  often  dashed  with  sorrow,  but  the  nepenthe 
of  stupidity  is  the  only  meilicine  of  life: 
foots  neither  are  troubled  with  fear  nor 
doubt.  What  did  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
man  teach  him  T  Verily,  that  all  was  vanity 
and  veiation  of  Rpiritl  A  painful  lesnon 
fools  will  never  learn,  for  they  are  of  all 
vanities  most  vain.  And  there  Is  not  so 
svteet  a  companion  as  that  name  vanity; 
when  we  go  into  the  wotld  it  leads  us  by  the 
hand ;  if  we  retire  from  it,  it  folhiws  us ;  it 
meets  us  at  court,  and  finds  us  in  the  coun- 
try; commends  the  hero  that  gains  tlie 
world,  and  the  philoHopher  that  forsakes  it; 
praises  the  luxury  of  the  prodigal,  and  the 
prudence  of  the  penurious;  feasts  with  the 
voluptuous,  fasts  with  the  abstemious,  sits 
on  the  pen  of  the  author,  and  visits  the  paper 
of  the  critic :  reads  dedications,  and  writes 
them:  makes  court  to  superiors,  receives 
homage  of  inferiors:  in  short,  it  is  useful, 
it  is  agreeable,  and  the  very  thing  needful  to 
happiness.  Had  Solomon  felt  some  inward 
vanity,  sweet  sounds  had  been  ever  in  his 
ears  without  the  voices  of  ipen-singers,  or 
worn  en -singers :  ha   had   not   then   said  of 


laughter.  What  is  it?  and  of  mirth.  What 
doeth  it7  Vanity  and  a  good  set  of  teetk 
would  have  taught  him  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  laughing,  that  fame  mav  be  u> 
quired  by  it,  where,  like  the  proposal  for  tki 
grinning  wnger, 

"Tbc  rrightrulat  grionar 
Ii  tb«  *iDD«-.^' 

Did   not  we   think   Lndy  C would  pk 

nothing  by  that  broad  grin  but  thn  toMb- 
auheT  But  vanitv,  profitable  vanity,  wu 
her  letter  councilor:  and  on  she  alirsr* 
imagined  the  heart  of  a  Inrer  was  caught 
between  her  teeth,  I  cannot  snv  hia  delay  is 
an  argument  of  herchamts.  or  Iiiii  gallantrv, 
but  she  has  hiui  secure  by  an  old  procetb, 
that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  ooi 
of  the  Qesh,  and  no  doubt  )Hit  this  lore  km 
bred  in  the  bone,  oven  in  the  jnw-bone.  N'o 
wonder  if  tame  weak  man  is  subdued  by  tfait 
weapon  with  which  Samson  killed  the  luigblf 


'o  the  Duehu»  of  Poriland. 


RICHARD  HURD,  D.D., 
born  1720,  Prancher  of  Lincoln'g  Inn,  ITCS^ 
Archdeacon  of  (iloucestcr.  ITG7.  Bishop  o( 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1775,  and  of  Woree* 
ter,  1781,  declined  thc'Arehliiahopricof  Cut- 
terbury,  1783,  died  1808.  Ho  pubiishtd: 
OoiiimentaiT  on  Horace's  Ar»  Pootkn,  1749, 
4lh  edit.,  1763,  3  vols.  8vd;  Commentary  <n 
Horace's  Epistola  ad  Angusluui.  etc.,  1751, 
new  edit.,  Lond.,  177*t.  3  vols,  cr^  8vo;  Dia- 
logues on  Sinceritv,  Retirement,  etc.,  lT<'>Vi 
8vo;  with  his  Let'terson  Chivalry  and  Ke- 
mance  (1763,  8to),  and  Dialogiieaon  Forsin 
Travel  (1764,  8vo),  under  the  title  of  !>!» 
logues.  Monil  nnd  Political,  1765, 3  vols-Sn^ 
Sdedit.,  1771.3  vols.  em.  8vo:  again,  \;f\ 
A  vols.  8vo ;  Select  Works  of  Cowley,  17M. 
2  vols.  Svo;  All  Introduction  to  the  Stadj 
of  the  Prophecies,  I77i  8vo,  1778.  2  vols. 
8vo ;  Sermons  Prencheu  at  Lincoln's  Ids, 
1770-178(1.  3  vols.  8vo,  1785,  3  vols,  ftra; 
Sermons  Preached  before  the  Liinli,  1777, 
4to ;  Works  of  Bishop  Warluinon,  I78S.  7 
vols.  4to,  new  edit.,  1811.  12  vols.  8ro.  vA 
Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to;  A  Idison'i 
Works,  1810,  6  vols.  8vo. 
"  Hard  boa.  pcrbftpi.  the  merit  of  bring  tb(  ttiit 


ilty  In  sppljiiiK  it:  bat  bsiUditf 
leei  vorj  owpij,  wu  Mmewhat  of  m  «<utao«ib,ttt 
hBTini;  alwu.Ti  brfore  bii  ejeii  a  modd  ndil* 
good  in  itHlf,  unr  tosde  for  him  tu  aiDnUb,  ts 
SHuniH  a  dogiDBtiii  sirogsoee,  whicb.  u  H  »lw«t 
otTeDdi  the  rsnler,  so  fur  the  most  part  ria*<>  k 
the  waj  of  tba  antbor'i  own  Mamh  for  intb.*— 
HALI.A1;  lit.  HuU  c/ Emrope,  ttii  ed,  iii.  tTl,  ^ 
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True  and  False  Politeness. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  the  moral  and 
Christian  duty  of  preferring  one  another  in 
honour  respects  only  social  peace  and  char- 
ity, and  terminates  in  the  good  and  edifica- 
iion  of  our  Christian  brother.  Its  use  is  to 
M>fiten  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  draw  them 
from  that  savaso  rusticity  which  engenders 
many  vices,  and  discredits  the  virtuous  them- 
•eWes.  But  when  men  had  experienced  the 
benefit  of  this  complying  temper,  and  further 
mm  the  ends,  not  of  charity  only,  but  of 
■elf-interest,  that  might  be  answered  by  it, 
tbev  considered  no  longer  its  just  purpose 
And  application,  but  stretched  it  to  that  of- 
ficious sedulity  and  extreme  servility  of  adu- 
lation which  we  too  often  observe  and  lament 
in  polished  life. 

Ilence  that  infinite  attention  and  consid- 
eration, which  is  so  rigidly  exacted  and  so 
daly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world : 
hence  that  prostitution  of  mind,  which  leaves 
a  man  no  will,  no  sentiment,  no  principle, 
no  character ;  all  which  disappear  under  the 
uniform  exhibition  of  good  manners:  hence 
those  insidious  arts,  those  studied  disguises, 
those  obsequious  flatteries,  nay,  those  multi- 
plied and  nicelv-varied  forms  of  insinuation 
and  address,  the  direct  aim  of  which  may 
be  to  acquire  the  fame  of  politeness  and 
good-breeding,  but  the  certain  effect,  to  cor- 
rupt every  virtue,  to  soothe  every  vanity, 
and  to  inflame  every  vice,  of  the  human 
heart. 

These  fatal  mischiefs  introduce  themselves 
under  the  pretence  and  semblance  of  that 
hamanity  which  the  Scriptures  encourage 
and  enjoin:  but  the  genuine  virtue  is  easily 
dietinguished  from  £e  counterfeit,  and  by 
the  fouowing  plain  signs. 

Tme  politeness  is  modest,  unpretending, 
and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as  may 
be ;  and  when  it  does,  a  courtesy  would  will- 
iDglj  conceal  it.  It  chooses  silently  to 
Ibrego  its  own  claims,  not  officiously  to  with- 
draw them.  It  engages  a  man  to  prefer  his 
neiii^hboar  to  himself,  because  he  really 
•steems  him ;  l>ecause  he  is  tender  of  his 
reputation ;  l)ecau8e  he  thinks  it  more  manly, 
more  Christian,  to  descend  a  little  himself 
than  to  degrade  another.  It  respects,  in  a 
wonl,  the  credit  and  estimation  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  false 
politeness,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ambitious, 
aenrile,  timorous.  It  affects  popularity:  is 
■olioitous  to  please,  and  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
The  man  or  this  character  does  not  offer, 
but  obtrudes,  his  civilities ;  because  he  would 
merit  b^  his  assiduity;  because  in  despair 
of  winning  regard  by  any  worthier  qualities, 
he  would  oe  sure  to  make  the  most  of  this ; 


and  lastly,  because  of  all  things  he  would 
dread,  by  the  omission  of  any  punctilious 
observance,  to  give  offence.  In  a  word,  this 
sort  of  politeness  respects,  for  its  immediate 
object,  the  favour  and  consideration  of  our 
neighbour. 

Again  :  the  man  who  governs  himself  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Apostle^s  precept,  expresses 
his  preference  of  another  in  such  a  way  as 
is  worthy  of  himself:  in  all  innocent  com- 
pliances, in  all  honest  civilities,  in  all  decent 
and  manly  condescensions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  world, 
who  rests  in  the  letter  of  this  command,  is 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
ducts himself.  He  respects  neither  his  own 
dignity,  nor  that  of  human  nature.  Truth, 
reason,  virtue,  are  all  equally  betrayed  by  this 
supple  impostor.  He  assents  to  the  errors, 
though  the  most  pernicious;  he  applauds 
the  Allies,  though  the  most  ridiculous;  ho 
soothes  the  vices,  though  the  most  flagrant, 
of  other  men.  He  never  contradicts,  though 
in  the  softest  form  of  insinuation  ;  he  never 
disapproves,  though  by  a  respectful  silence ; 
he  never  condemns,  though  it  be  only  by  a 
good  example.  In  short,  he  is  solicitous  for 
nothing  but  by  some  studied  devices  to  hide 
from  others,  and,  if  possible,  to  palliate  to 
himself,  the  grossness  of  his  illiberal  adu- 
lation. 

lAstly :  we  may  be  sure  that  the  tiliimat  i 
ends  for  which  these  different  objects  are 
pursued,  and  by  so  difl*erent  means,  must 
also  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  testimonies  of  respect,  pro- 
mote the  credit  and  estimation  of  his  neigh- 
bour ;  because  he  sees  that,  by  this  generous 
consideration  of  each  other,  the  peace  of  the 
world  is,  in  a  good  degree,  preserved ;  be- 
cattse  he  knows  that  these  mutual  attentions 
prevent  animosities,  soften  the  fierceness  of 
men^s  manners,  and  dispose. them  to  all  the 
offices  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  because, 
in  a  word,  the  interests  of  society  are  best 
served  by  this  conduct;  and  because  he 
understands  it  to  be  his  duty  to  love  his 
neighbattr. 

The  falsely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious,  by  all  means  whatever  to  procure 
the  favour  and  consideration  of  those  they 
converse  with ;  because  they  regard,  ulti- 
mately, nothing  more  than  their  private 
interest:'  because  they  perceive  that  their 
own  selfish  designs  are  best  carried  on  by 
such  practices  ;  in  a  word,  because  they  lave 
themselves. 

Thus  wo  see  that  genuine  virtue  consults 
the  honour  of  others  by  worthy  means,  and 
.for  the  noblest  purposes;  the  counterfeit 
solicits  their  favour  by  dishonest  compli- 
ances, and  for  the  basest  end. 


L 


CATnERINE  TALBOT. 


CATHERINE  TALBOT, 

bom  1720,  died  1770,  wiw  the  nutiior  oF 
AofleztioiiH  on  the  Seven  Uajs  of  the  Week, 
1770,  6th  edit.,  I^mJ.,  177i,  12m.>:  EssajH, 
1772,  2  voU.  12tn(i;  Letters  to  a  Friend  un 
K  Future  State :  Dialogues,  and  other  works 
in  prone  and  verse.  Collcutive  edition  of 
her  Works  by  E.  Carter,  new  edit.,  173.5, 
S»o;  by  Itev.  M.  Pennington,  A.M.,  1MU9, 
8to,  »ili  edit.,  1819,  8vu. 


be  grfitiy  rcgretlnl  th»t  the  did  nol  dtvole  more 
timotowriling."— Urb.  Bi.i.<rooD;  Lii.  Ladia  if 
Kug.,  I.  143. 

Al'tobioobapht  or  Sunday. 

Mh.  R-tMOLEH,— There  nre  few  tanks  more 
nngratei'iil  thiin  for  persons  of  modesty  to 
upcak  their  own  pmit'cs.  In  aome  CHaen. 
however,  ihia 
good,  nnd  a  ,, 
occasion K  onsert  ita  merit,  and  vindicate 
it«clf  with  bei'omitig  wnrmth. 

My  circuinntnnues,  Sir,  are  very  hnrd  and 
peruliitr.  Could  the  world  bo  hrought  to 
treat  ma  aa  I  deserve,  it  would  be  n  piiMio 
benoSb  Thia  makes  me  npply  to  you,  that 
my  cnse  boine  fnirlv  stated  in  n  \mMi  eo 
generally  esteemed,  I  may  onfier  no  longer 
from  ifrnorniit  nnd  ehildlsh  prujudiues. 

My  elder  brother  was  u  Jew,  A  very 
respectable  pcriton,  but  Fomcwbat  austere  in 
hie  manner;  highly  and  doserTedly  valued 
by  hia  near  relatione  nnd  intimates,  hut 
utterly  unGt  for  mixing;  in  n  Inrfrer  society, 
or  f^nining  &  gencrni  ncijuiiintttnco  with 
tnankind.  In  t.  renerahle  old  &)ce  he  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  I,  in  the  hloom 
of  youth,  cnme  into  it,  auct-'coding  him  in 
nil  his  dignities,  und  formed,  oa  I  might 
reoBonahly  fliitier  myself,  to  be  the  olgcct 
of  universal  lore  and  esteem.  Joy  and 
gladneen  were  born  with  nie  ;  cheerfulness. 
K'lod  humour,  and  benevolence  always  at- 
tended and  endeared  my  infancy.  That  lime 
ia  ionf:  post.  So  long,  that  idle  imngino- 
tions  are  npt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old,  and 
diKFigrcenble :  but  unleaa  mj  looking-^lnHs 
deL'eives  me,  I  hnre  not  yet  loot  one  diurm, 
one  lienuty,  of  my  earliest  years.  However, 
thus  far  it  is  too  certain  I  am  to  every  liody 
just  what  they  clinose  to  think  me,  so  that 
to  very  few  i  appear  in  my  right  shape; 
nnd  though  naturally  I  am  the  friend  nf 
human  kind,  to  few.  very  few,  comparatively, 
am  I  uael'ul  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  an  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts 
of  placeM  and  companies;  and  I  nni  there- 
fore  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual  alTronta 


and  injuries.  Though  I  have  as  naluralia 
antipathy  to  cards  and  dice  as  some  peoph 
b»ve  to  It  ent,  many  and  many  an  OHmalilf 
am  I  forced  to  endure ;  und  though  Ktl  MH 
ciimposure  are  my  fieciiliar  jny,  am  wora 
out  and  hnmsxed  to  death  with  jaurneji 
by  men  and  women  of  quality,  wlio  nenr 
take  one  but  when  I  cun  l>e  of  the  pai^. 
Sotnc,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  neter  re- 
ceive me  but  in  bed.  where  they  spend  *l 
least  half  of  the  lime  I  have  to  stay  viib 
them  ;  and  others  are  so  monatrouKly  ill- 
bred  aa  to  take  physic  on  purtxrae  when  tlitj 
have  reason  to  ei|jcct  nie.  Those  who  krtp 
upon  terms  of  more  politencsn  with  me  in 
generally  so  cold  and  constrained  in  ibnr 
behaviour  that  1  cannot  but  perceire  nj- 
selfan  unwelcome  guest;  and  even  amosi! 
persons  deserving  of  my  esteem,  and  kIh 
certainly  have  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evi- 
dent that  generally,  whenever  I  come.  I 
throw  a  dulness  over  the  whole  cnmpanTi 
that  I  am  entcrtnined  with  a  fiDrmal  tat 
civility,  and  that  they  are  glad  when  I  w 
fairly  g'ine.  How  bitter  must  this  kindot 
reception  be  to  ono  formed  t<i  inspire  1» 
light,  odmimtlon,  and  love!  To  one  rap» 
ble  of  answering  and  rewarding  the  gresMl 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  sentiments! 

I  wns  bred  up  among  a  set  of  eicclloit 
people,  who  aneotionalely  loved  me.  ui 
treated  me  with  the  utinont  honour  and  ce- 
epcct.  It  would  be  tedious  to  reluie  iht 
variety  of  my  adventures,  nnd  strange  t\<» 
eitudesof  my  rurtunein  many  different  ctn* 
tries.  Here  in  England  there  was  s 
when  I  lived  according  to  my  hennV  detir«. 
Whenever  1  appeared,  public  ajiseni lilies* 
pointed  for  my  reception  were  crowded  'itk 
pentons  of  quality  and  fashion,  eiirly  drewrf 
as  for  a  cnurt,  to  pay  me  their  deioin. 
Cheerful  hosnilnllty  every  where  croniiri 
my  board,  nnd  t  wna  looked  upon  in  c"[J 
country  parish  na  a  kind  of  social  lond  be- 
tween the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the  V*- 
nnt».  The  Ubnrious  poor  every  where  bW 
my  appearance:  they  do  so  still,  and  ktn 
their  beat  clolhex  to  do  me  honour :  ihniyn 
ns  much  oa  I  delight  in  the  honest  L-ouuft 
folks,  they  do  now  nnd  then  throw  a  poin 
ale  at  my  head,  and  wRietitneR  an  nnluckj 
boy  will  drive  hii)  cricket-ball  in  mv  fare. 

Even  in  these  mv  beat  days  there  wta 
persona  who  thongnt  ine  too  demure  wd 
grave.  I  must  forsooth  by  all  mean»  ) 
structed  by  foreign  ninstem,  and  tau;; 
dance  nnd  play.  This  method  of  eduotli" 
waa  BO  contrary  to  my  genius.  fornKd  S* 
much  nobler  entertainmeut,  that  il  did  i* 
succeed  at  nil. 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  n  verv  c._ 
ent  aet.  Tiioy  wore  so  exceiwively  srtniht 
ited  at  the  g:uetf  of  my  appeutraoce,  fc 
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okIt  to  dcKpnil  me  at  the  foreign  fopperies, 
the  pnint  nn<l  tlje  patuhen  th]it  I  had  been 
tricked  outKiih  by  my  liut  ini8Ju<i;;ingtutor)i. 
but  Ihey  rol>l>ed  iiie  of  everj  innocent  orno- 
tnent  1  had  from  mj  infiincy  been  used  to 

EUher  in  the  fields  and  gnrdcna ;  noT,  they 
Incked  my  face,  nnd  covered  me  oil  over 
with  a  habit  of  mourning,  nnd  chat  too  rery 
eoajm  and  awkward.  1  wha  now  oliliged  to 
upend  luy  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons,  nor 
{lerniittett  lio  much  as  to  a  mile  upon  any  occa- 

In  this  melnncholy  dl^gnins  I  becnme  a 
perfect  bnglienr  to  nil  children  and  young 
folks.  Wherever  I  came  there  was  n  gen- 
eral hush,  an  Immedinte  stop  to  all  pleasant- 
naas  of  look  or  diraourse ;  and  not  being 
parmitted  to  talk  with  them  in  my  own  Inn- 
ings at  that  time,  they  took  such  a  disgust 
to  me  in  those  tedious  hours  of  yawning, 
that  having  transmitted  it  to  their  children, 
I  cannot  now  b«  heard,  though  it  Ih  Ions 
«inc«  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  and 
pleaxing  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but 
r«eeive  my  visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what 
I  could  tell  them — let  me  miy  it  without 
vanity — how  charming  a  companion  should 
I  bo  1  to  every  one  could  I  talk  on  the  tub- 
JMta  mo«t  iniercRting  and  most  pleasing. 
With  the  creiit  and  nmhitioun  I  would  dis- 
•OurM  of  lionours  and  nd  van  cements,  of 
iiatinctions  to  which  the  whole  world  should 
be  witness,  of  unenvied  dignities  and  dura- 
bla  prerenucnts.  To  the  rich  I  would  toll 
«r  ineihauntlbla  treasures,  and  the  sure 
n^thod  to  attain  them.  I  would  teach 
Ibem  to  put  out  tlieir  money  on  the  best 
interest,  and  instruct  the  lovers  of  pleasure 
bow  to  fecure  and  improve  it  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  beauty  should  lenrn  of  ms 
bow  to  preserve  an  everlnsCing  bloom.  To 
U>e   afflicted    I  would   administer   comfort, 


tbe  truth  of  all  I  have  advanced,  there 
donbt  but  many  will  be  desirous  of  improv- 
ing their  acqimintance  with  me ;  nnd  that  I 
may  not  lie  thought  too  difficult.  I  wilt  tell 
jon,  in  short,  how  I  wish  to  be  received. 

You  muit  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  Idle- 
ness and  hurry.  I  would  every  where  be 
welcomed  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  with 
decent  good  humour  and  gratitude.  I  must 
be  attended  in  the  great  halls  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  me  with  respect;  but  I  do 
not  insist  upon  finery :  proprielv  of  appear- 
ance and  perfect  neatness  is  all  1  require. 
I  must  at  dinner  ba  treated  with  a  temper- 
ale,  hut  cheerful,  social  meal ;  biith  the 
neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  bet- 
ter for  tue.  Some  time  I  must  have  a  tGte- 
ft-(£le  with  my  kind  entertainers,  and  the 
xaat  of  my  visit  should  be  spent  in  pleasant 


M  of  agreeable 


I  walks  nnd  airings 

I  people,  in  such  ili» 
rally  dictate,  or  in  rending  some  few  selected 
out  of  thoi-e  numberless  books  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  me,  and  go  by  ray  name.  A  name 
that,  atasi  as  the  world  stands  at  present, 
makes  them  oftener  thrown  anide  than  taken 

I  up.  As  thoHC  conversation H  and  books  should 
be  both  well  chosen,  to  give  sntue  advice  on 
that  head  may  posHibly  furnish  you  with  a 
future  paper,  and  any  thing  you  shall  ofi*er 
on  my  behalf  will  be  of  great  service  to, 
good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  8  UN  DAT." 

The  Rambler,  No.  SO,  Saturday,  June  SO, 

1750. 
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.MS.  notes  by  Professor  Porson,  £3  10«. 
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Tbouobts  o.v  Elcoanci. 
When  we  take  a  view  of  the  separate  parts 
that  constitute  personal  elegance,  we  imme- 
diately know  the  seeds  that  are  proper  to  be 
cherished  in  the  infant  mind  to  bring  Ibrth 
tbe  beauteous  production.  The  virtues 
should  be  cultivated  early  with  sacred  care. 
Good  nature,  mndejity,  afinbility,  and  a  kind 
concern  for  others,  should  be  carefully  in- 
culcated ;   and   an   easy   unconstrained   do- 


the  highest  lustre  of  elegance;  which  is 
afterwards  attained  with  as  little  labour  aa 
our  first  language,  by  only  associating  with 
graceful  people  of  diSerent  characters,  from 
whom  an  habitual  gmcefulnese  will  l>e  ac- 
quired, that  will  bear  the  natural  unnfft'cted 
■tamp  of  our  minds;  in  short,  it  will  be  our 
own  character  and  genius  stripped  of  its 
native  rudeness,  and  enriched  with  beauty 
and  attraction. 

Nature,  that  bestows  her  favours  without 
respect  of  persons,  often  denies  to  the  great 
tbe  capacity  of  distinguished  elegance,  and 
Sings  it  away  in  obscure  villages.  You 
sometimes  see  it  at  a  country  fair  spread  an 
amiableness  over  a  sun-burnt  girl,  like  the 
light  of  the  moon  through  a  mist:  but  such, 
madam,  is  tbe  necessity  of  habitual  elegance 
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acquired  hj  educntion  nnd  conrersp,  that 
even  if  jou  were  liorn  in  thiiC  luw  cIumo,  you 
coulil  be  no  more  Clmn  Uig  fairetit  dninsel  at 
the  Mnj-pola,  and  the  ohjccC  of  the  hope  and 
jeiiiouHj  of  a  few  rustics. 

People  ore  rendered  totally  incapable  of 
elegance  by  the  want  of  gooil-nature,  and 
tlie  cither  j;enltc  piwBioni;  hy  the  want  of 
inidcHtT  and  ai^naihility ;  and  hy  a  want  of 
th^kt  noble  pride  whiuh  arises  from  a  con- 
iciousnesn  of  loftv  and  gcncronx  arntiiiipntn. 
The  aliaence  of  these  native  charina  is  !:en- 
erally  supplied  hjr  a  brixk  stupidity,  an  impu- 
dence unuonscioutof  defect,  a  cost  of  malice, 
and  an  ununminon  tendency  to  ridicule:  ne 
if  nature  had  given  these  her  ntep-chihlren 
an  inXinctivo  intelligence  tiiat  they  can  rise 
out  of  donteuipt  only  liy  the  def>rei»ioD  of 
Otherx.  Fur  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  per- 
sons of  true  anil  tinished  toxtc  seldom  alfeet 
ridienle,  l>ccause  they  are  conscious  of  their 
own  superior  merit.  Pride  is  tho  cause  of 
ridicule  in  the  onp.  as  it  is  of  candour  in  the 
other;  hut  the  effects  differ  an  Ihc  etndied 
parndo  of  poverty  does  from  tho  negli-fent 
grandeur  of  riches.  You  will  sen  nothing 
more  common  in  the  world,  than  fur  people, 
who  by  stupidity  and  inHcnsibility  arc  in- 
capable of  [he  graMs,  to  commence  wits  on 
tho  strength  of  tho  pelife  talents  of  mimicry, 
and  the  brisk  tartness  tliat  ill-nature  never 
fails  to  supply. 

From  wli.it  I  have  said  it  appears  that  a 
sense  of  elegance  is  a  sense  of  dignity,  of 
virtue,  and  innocenee,  united.  Is  it  not 
natural  then  to  expect  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  lil«ral  cducatioD,  men  should  cultivate  ths 

generous  qualities  they  approve  and  aiwume  f 
lit  instea<l  of  them,  men  only  aim  at  the 
appearances,  which  require  no  self-denial ; 
and  thuH  without  acquiring  the  virtues,  they 
srttrifice  their  hi>neiity  and  sincerity :  whenoe 
it  jomes  to  pass  ihiit  there  is  often  the  least 
virtue  where  is  tho  greatest  appearance  of  it, 
and  that  the  polished  part  of  mankind  only 
•  rrive  at  the  subtle  corruption  of  uniting 
Tico  with  the  dress  and  complexion  of  virtne. 
I  have  dwelt  on  personal  eh>gancc,  l)ecan'>e 
the  ideas  and  principles  in  this  p.trC  of  good 
tnnte  are  more  familiar  to  you.  Wu  may 
then  take  them  for  a  foumlatinn  in  our 
future   observations,   since   tlie  same  prin- 


priprietv, 
oeauty, in 


,.. ,, ,  -ind  enlighten  our  judgments  in 

oeauty,  in  literature,  in  sculpture,  paintin*:, 
and  other  departments  of  fine  tosto. 

Oy  Personal  Biadtt. 
I  shall  hut  slightly  touch  on  our  taste  of 
personal  beauty,  because  it  requires  no  direc- 
tions to  bo  known.     To  ask  what  is  beauty, 
•ays  a  philosophor,  is  the  question  of  a  blind 


man.  I  shnlt  therefore  only  make  a  few  r» 
flecliiina  on  this  head,  tiiat  lie  out  of  tbt 
eomiiion  track.  But,  prior  to  what  I  hart 
to  Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  oleer- 
vations  on  physiognomy. 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  tb* 
mind  and  the  turn  of  the  features,  so  well 
known  by  instinct,  that  every  one  is  men 
or  less  cipcrt  at  reading  tim  countenaaitt. 
We  look  as  well  ax  Nncnlt  our  minds;  txA 
amongst  people  of  little  experience,  the  look 
is  generally  ro.wt  sincere.  This  is  to  wtU 
understood,  that  it  I>ccoines  n  part  of  educa- 
tion to  learn  to  disguise  tlie  conntenanrfc 
which  jet  rei^nires  a  habit  froni  parly  vMtt, 
and  the  continual  practice  of  hvpwsivy,  to 
deceive  an  intelligent  eye.  The  naiattl 
virtues  and  vices  not  only  h.nre  their  placet 
in  the  aspect;  even  acquired  hnbita  iliM 
much  affect  the  mind  oettle  there ;  cont^n- 
plation,  in  length  of  time,  gives  a  cost  of 
thought  on  the  eounlenance. 

Now  to  come  Imck  to  our  subject.  Ths 
assemblage  called  beauty  in  the  tiiii^  of 
noblo  sentiments  and  amiablo  passions  in 
tho  face;  tint  so  blended  and  confuvod  tbtl 
we  are  not  able  to  separate  and  dislinguiik 
them.  The  mind  has  a  sensibility,  and  dev 
knowledge,  in  many  instances,  without  rf- 
flection,  or  even  the  power  of  reaMniat 
upon  ita  own  perceptions.  We  can  no  nan 
account  for  the  relation  lietwe<!n  the  pa»ioM 
of  the  mind  and  a  set  of  feuturea  than  n 
can  ncciiunt  for  the  relation  Iwtweea  thi 
sounds  of  music  and  the  poasinns:  ibcm 
in  judge  of  the  one  without  principle*  «t 
rules,  ns  the  ear  io  of  the  other.  It  is  ia- 
possihle  you  should  not  take  notice  of  ib> 
remnrkiibic  difference  of  beaaly  in  the  ant 
face,  in  a  good  and  in  til  litiniour :  and  if 
the  gentle  jiassious  in  an  indiflorent  fai'CilD 
not  change  it  to  perfect  )>eniity,  it  isliMtiBM 
nature  di  1  not  originally  mmlel  the  ^alatM 
to  the  just  anil  familiar  dtpreasion  of  thoM 
passiuns,  nnd  the  genuine  oipreivioas  «( 
nature  can  never  lie  wholly  ubliti'nited. . .  ■ 

Compleiinn  is  a  kind  of  beauty  ibnt  ■* 
only  pleading  by  assouiation.  The  t>n'*s. 
the  fair,  the  black,  are  not  anv  of  tbM 
original  iieauty ;  but  when  tlie  «>mpleii<i« 
is  linited  in  one  nicturc  on  the  imaginaCiD*, 
with  the  aH!<emhlage  that  forms  the  iia«9 
of  tho  tender  passion,  with  gentle  naiila 
and  kind  endearments  it  is  theii  inseparaUs 


of  i( 


r  ideas  of  beauty,  and  forms  a 


From  the  same  cnnse,  a  national  sat  rf 
features  appear  amiable  to  the  inhabilaat^ 
who  have  Wn  accustomed  to  see  the  aaiakli 
dispositions  through  them. 

This  observation  resolves  adiSeullTll' 
often  occurs  in  the  refleutioDs  of  men  on  wtt 
present  subject.    AVe  all  speuk  of  benaiy* 
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if  it  were  acknowledged  and  nettled  by  a 
pablic  standard ;  yet  we  find,  in  fact,  that 
people  in  placing  their  affectionM  often  have 
little  regard    to   the   common    notionH   of 
beauty.     The  truth  is,  complexion  and  form 
being  the  charms  that  are  viHibie  and  oi>n- 
spicuouSf  the  common  standard  of  beauty  is 
generally  restrained  to  those  general  attrac- 
tions :  but  since  personal  grace  and  the  en- 
sailing  passions,  although  they  cannot  be 
aelineated,  have  a  more  universal  and  uni- 
form power,  it  is  no  wonder  people,  in  re- 
signing their  hearts,  so  often  contradict  the 
common  received  standard.     Accordingly, 
as  the  engaging  passions  and  the  address 
aire  discovered  in  conversation,  the  tender 
attachments  of  people  are  generally  fixed  by 
an  intercourse  of  sentiment,  and  seldom  by 
a  transient  view,  except  in  romances  and 
novels.     It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
trhen  once  the  affections  are  fixed,  a  new 
face  with  a  higher  degree  of  l>eauty  will  not 
always  have  a  higher  degree  of  power  to 
remove  them,  because  our  affections  arise 
from  a  source  within  ourselves,  as  well  as 
from  external  beauty ;  and  when  the  tender 
passion  is  attached  by  a  particular  object, 
the  imagination  surrounds  that  object  with 
a  thousand  ideal  embellishments  that  exist 
<mly  in  the  mind  of  the  lover. 

On  Conversation. 

From  external  beauty  we  come  to  the 
eharms  of  conversation  and  writing.  Words, 
hj  representing  ideas,  become  the  picture  of 
oor  thoughts,  and  communicate  them  with 
the  icreatest  fidelity.  But  they  are  not  only 
the  Bifrnn  of  sensible  ideas,  they  exhibit  the 
Tery  image  and  distinguishing  likeness  of 
the  mind  that  uses  them. 

Conversation  does  not  require  the  same 
merit  to  please  that  writing  aoes.     The  hu- 
laan  soul  is  endued  with  a  kind  of  natural 
expression,  which  it  does  not  licquire.    The 
expression  I  speak  of  consists  in  the  signifi- 
cant modulations  and  tones  of  voice,  accom- 
panied, in  unaffected  people,  by  a  propriety 
of  gef«ture.    This  native  language  was  not 
intended  by  nature  to  represent  the  transi- 
tory ideas  that  come  by  the  senses  to  the 
imasination,  but  the  passions  of  the  mind 
and  Its  emotions  only :  therefore  mcxinlation 
an«l  gesture  give  life  and  passion  to  words ; 
their  mighty  force  in  oratory  is  very  con- 
•picnous:    but    although    their    effects    be 
aiilder  in  conversation,  yet  they  are  very 
^ennible ;  they  agitate  the  soul  by  a  variety 
9f  ^ntle  sensations,  and  help  to  form  that 
^nreet  charm  that  makes  the  most  trifiing 
^oMects  engaging.     This  fine  expression, 
^rfaich  is  not  learned,  is  not  so  much  taken 
^Kitice  of  as  it  deserves,  because  it  is  much 
^Bperseded  by  the  use  of  artificial  and  ao- 
^     14 


quired  language.  The  modern  system  of 
philosophy  has  aUo  concurred  to  shut  it  out 
from  our  reflections. 

It  is  in  conversation  people  put  on  all 
their  graces,  and  appear  in  the  lustre  of 
good-breeding.  It  is  certain,  good-breeding, 
that  sets  so  great  a  distinction  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  creates  nothing 
new  (I  mean  a  good  education),  but  only 
draws  forth  into  prospect,  with  skill  and 
address,  the  agreeable  dispositions  and  sen- 
timents that  lay  latent  in  the  mind.  You 
may  call  good-breeding  artificial ;  but  it  is 
like  the  art  of  a  gardener,  under  whose  hand 
a  barren  tree  puts  forth  its  own  bloom,  and 
is  enriched  with  its  specific  fruit.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  conceive  any  scene  so  truly  agree- 
able as  an  assembly  of  people  elal)orately 
educated,  who  assume  a  character  superior 
to  ordinary  life,  and  support  it  with  ease 
and  familiarity. 

The  heart  is  won  in  conversation  by  its 
own  passions.  Its  pride,  its  grandeur,  its 
affections,  lay  it  open  to  the  enchantment  of 
an  insinuating  address.  Flattery  is  a  gross 
charmer,  but  who  is  proof  against  a  gentle 
and  yielding  disposition,  that  infers  your 
superiority  with  a  delicacy  so  fine  that  you 
cannot  see  the  lines  of  which  it  is  composed? 
Generosity,  disinterestedness,  a  noble  love 
of  truth  that  will  not  deceive,  a  feeling  of 
the  distresses  of  others,  and  greatness  of 
soul,  inspires  us  with  admiration  along  with 
love,  and  takes  our  affections  as  it  were  by 
storm ;  but,  above  all,  we  are  seduced  by  a 
view  of  the  tender  and  affectionate  passions : 
they  carry  a  soft  inflection,  and  the  heart  is 
betrayed  to  them  by  its  own  forces.  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  symptoms,  the  soul  that 
engages  us  so  powerfully  by  its  reflected 
glances  is  an  object  of  infinite  beauty.  I 
observed  before,  that  the  modulations  of  the 
human  voice  that  express  the  soul  move  us 
powerfully :  and  indeed  wo  are  affected  by 
the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind  expressed 
in  the  simplest  language :  in  short,  the  happy 
art  that,  in  conversation  and  the  intercourse 
of  life,  lays  hold  upon  our  affections,  is  but 
a  just  address  to  the  enfl^aging  passions  in  the 
human  breast.  But  this  syren  power,  like 
beauty,  is  the  gift  of  nature. 

"  Soft  pleasing  speech  and  graceful  outward  show, 
No  arts  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bestow." 

Pope*9  Homer, 
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cipal  of  the  UniTeraitj  or  Edinburgh,  and 
for  tlio  narno  period  the  cniitrolling  Kpirit 
jf  the  Gcnprnl  AsHcniblf  of  t)ie  Cliurcli  of 
Sditkiid.  He  was  tlio  author  of  The  Situ- 
ation of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Chrint'H 
Appenraiioe,  and  its  Connection  with  the 
SuucGBB  of  hin  lt<!li(:ian  Considered,  a  Ser- 
mon. Ed  in.,  175'),  8to;  The  History  of  Soot- 
lund  durine  the  ltei;;nB  of  Queen  .Mnrj  and 
of  Kin;;JiimeHVl.till  hla  SnccOHoion  to  the 
Crown  of  EniiUni),  etc.,  Lord.,  1758-59,2 
rolH.  4to,  ITth  edit.,  1806,  3  toIs.  8vo;  The 
History  iif  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  ew.,  Lond.,  1709,  3  »oU.  4lo,  10th  edit., 
ISO:!,  4  voU.  Kvo;  tho  Ilistorj  of  America, 
Books  l.-VIU.,  Lond.,  1777,  2  vols.  4to. 
Books  IX.  and  X.,  Lon.l.,  17'.>6,  4lo  and 
8vo;  An  HiHtorical  Diiwiuimtion  Cunccrninf; 
the  Knuwk-dge  which  the  Ancients  had  of 
India,  etc.,  liond.,  1791.  4to.  Cotle^.-tire  e<Ji- 
tionn  of  Iloliertson'i  Works  have  frequently 
been  published  (most  of  them  with  Stewart's 
Life  of  IloiierlMiri).  Anionft  the  last  editions 
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Ch. 


F  Mart,  Queen  o?  Scots. 
Tonll  Ihechnrmsof  tieautyand  theutmoBt 

eleRnni'e  of  pxtcrnal  form  she  nddeU  those 
nccomplixhitients  wliiidi  render  their  impres- 
sion irresiHtihle.  Polite,  aSiihlo,  insinuating, 
(■pri^htlj,  and  capable  of  spcakin;;  and  of 
writing  with  equal  ease  ana  dlcnity.  Sud- 
den, however,  nnd  viident  in  all  her  attaoh- 
mcnts,  l>ecause  her  heart  was  warm  and  un- 
suspicious. Iinpnticnt  of  contrniliutlon,  lie- 
cause  she  hud  been  oucustouied  from  her 
infancj  to  he  treated  ns  a  queen.  No 
stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulu- 
tion,  which  in  that  pcrBdioua  court  wliere 
■he  received  her  education  was  reckoned 


nmonjc  the  nacesanMr  itrta  of  govenunmL 
Nut  inKeiisiblo  of  flattery,  or  uneonsciou 
of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  ererf 
woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  o>i 
bcaulj.  Formed  with  the  qualities  wbiek 
we  love,  not  with  the  liilenlB  that  we  adniir^ 
she  was  en  agreeable  woman  rather  than  u 
illustrious  queen.  ThcTivauilv  uf  lier^piriL 
not  sufficiently  tempered  witd  sound  jmj^'- 
nient,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  whit^hvu 
not  nt  all  times  under  tho  restraint  of  ili*- 
cretion,  betrayed  bcr  both  into  errors  lod 

To  say  that  she  was  always  unfurtunilr 
will  not  account  f'tr  that  liinp  and  aluo'l 
unintcrruptcdAuocession  of  calamities whicb 
befell  her;  ire  must  likewise  odd  thiit  ebe 
WAS  often  imprudent,  {lerpa^i'ion  for  Dsni- 
ley  was  rash,  routhfnl,  and  exuesi^iTe.  AU 
thon)!h  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opp<>titi 
eitrcme  wus  the  natural  efifect  of  her  ili-ra- 
quited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  inwience. 
and  brutality,  yet  neither  tlicse  ni>r  BoA- 
well's  artful  address  and  important  serTim 
can  justify  lier  attachment  to  tfaiit  notilemis.  ' 
Even  the  manners  of  the  n^,  licenliouiu 
they  were,  are  no  bdoIo^  for  this  unhappr 
ptu-sion  ;  nor  can  they  iiiduc«  os  to  look  w 
that  tragical  and  infamous  scene  which  fi'l' 
towed  upon  it  with  loss  abhorrence.  Hi- 
manity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  ofkcr 
charai-ter  which  it  cannot  approve,  and  ni»j. 
pcrhiips,  pruaipt  some  to  impute  her  aciiou 
to  her  situation,  more  than  to  her  di'-pn*- 
tions,  and  to  lament  the  unhappines^  of  tht 
former,  rather  than  accuse  the  perrerunM 
of  tho  latter.  Mary's  suBerinfrs  riixti. 
both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tr»jp- 
cal  distrehses  wliich  fani-y  has  fei^^ed  B 
excite  sorrow  and  cnniiniseration ;  tat 
while  wo  survey  Ihem,  we  are  apt  altopribw 
to  forget  her  friulties :  we  think  of  her  finlli 
with  lusH  indignation,  and  approve  of  aa 
teiirs  a-i  if  they  were  ahed  for  a  person  tIn 
hail  nilained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  repard  to  the  qiieen'n  person,  affl> 
cumstanee  not  to  be  omittcil  in  writin;  (IM 
history  of  a  female  reiijn.  all  cniitrmpDWX 
authors  agree  in  asi.'ribing  to  Mavyilisol- 
mostlcauty  of  countenance  and^leguii-eof 
shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  afa'.ii 
Her  hair  was  block,  though,  lucordin^:  m  ri» 
foshliin  of  that  age.  she  freipiunily  wortl<v* 
rowed  locks,  and  of  diHerent  oolouni.  II* 
eyes  were  a  dark  gri'y,  her  complciiun  «* 
ciqulsltcly  fine,  and  her  hands  and  sta* 
remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  sb^K  w' 
roloiir.  lier  stature  was  of  a  heigdt  M 
rose  in  the  QiHiestla.  She  danced,  she  irslM 
and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  '»'*''' 
music  was  just,  and  she  both  san;  ■■ 
playeil  a[ian  the  lute  with  nncommoii  t^ 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  be|U  ' 
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grow  fflt,  nnd  lier  long  conScment  and  the 
VolUnesBi'f  Uie  houses  in  nhiuh  "he  hnJ  1>ei>n 
imprisoned,  brouuhCona  rheumnliiim,  which 
deprived  her  rif  tlie  use  of  hur  limbs.  '■  No 
man,''  Bti,rB  Brantome,  "  ever  beheld  her 
perHnn  without  adminLtion  nnd  love,  or  will 
rend  her  history  without  sorrow," 
ffUtoiy  of  &Mlland. 

CniRACTeR  OF  CsiRt.ES  T. 
As  ChitrleN  WHS  the  first  prince  of  his  affi 
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variety, 
fiiicceas  or  his  underttikinj;,  whs  ihe  most 
consplououB.  It  is  from  nn  attentive  obser- 
vHtion  to  his  conduct,  nut  IVom  the  exag- 
jgerated  praises  of  the  Spnnish  hisIorlnnB,  or 
the  undiHtinyuiiihine  censure  of  the  French, 
that  n  just  idea  of  CliarleH's  Junius  and  abili- 
ties is  to  be  collected.  He  poeseBsed  quali- 
ties so  peculiar,  aa  Rtronj^ly  mark  his  char- 
juter,  nnd  Dot  ontj  dixCinguish  hliu  from  the 
jirinces  whn  were  his  contempomries,  hut 
nccount  for  that  suporioritj  over  ttiein  which 
he  so  long  maintained.  In  rorming  his 
■chfmea  he  was,  by  nature  as  well  as  bv 
liabit,  oautinus  and  considerate.  Born  with 
talents  which  unfolded  thamaelvcs  slowly, 
»nd  were  late  in  atiainlnj;  innturlly,  he  watt 
accustomed  to  ponder  every  subject  that  de- 
manded his  consideration  with  a  careful  and 
deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the  whole 
Torce  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling; 
upon  it  with  serious  application,  undi- 
verted by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by 
any  amusement,  he  revolved  it  In  silence  in 
his  own  breast :  he  then  communicated  the 
matter  to  his  ministers;  and  nftvr  huarin}; 
their  opinions  took  his  resolution  with  a  de- 
cisive firmnCHS  which  seldom  follows  such 
slow  consultations.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Charles's  measures,  Insteiul  of  resembling 
the  desultory  lind  irref;ular  sullies  of  Ilenrj 
VH[.,  or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of 
a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the  parts 
were  arranfred,  the  cSbcts  were  foreseen, 
and  the  accidents  were  provided  for.  His 
promptitude  in  expcution  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  his  p.ttienee  in  deliberation. 
Re  consulted  with  pblecm,  but  he  acteil 
with  vijrour ;  and  did  not  discover  greater 
JHi;;nclty  In  his  choice  of  the  measures  which 
it  was  proper  to  pursue,  than  fertility  of 
£enius  In  finding  out  the  means  for  rendering 
his  pursuit  of  them  successful.  Though  he 
had  naturally  so  liltloofthe  martial  turn 
that  during  th^  most  anient  and  bustling 
period  of  life  he  remained  in  the  cabinet  'm~ 
active,  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  np- 
fiear  at  the  head  of  his  nrmias,  his  mind  was 
(Hj  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in  every  di- 
rection, that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  In 
tbe  art  of  war,  and   such  talents  for  com- 


mand, as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation 
and  BiicceAs  to  the  most  able  generals  of 
the  age.  But  Charles  possessed  in  the  most 
eminent  degree  the  science  which  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men.  and  of  adapting  their  talent* 
to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted 
to  them  Fom  the  death  of  ChievreH  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in 
the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no  am- 
liossador  to  a  furelgn  court,  no  governor  of 
a,  province,  whose  abilities  were  Inadequate 
to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them. 

Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affa- 
bility of  manner  which  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  ail  who  approiiuhed  his  person,  he 
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fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  i 
bounded  confidence  in  his  gonomls  ;  he  ru* 
vrnrded  their  services  with  munificence:  he 
neither  envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered 
any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all 
the  Eonerals  whn  conducted  his  armies  may 
be  placed  on  a  lerel  with  those  illustrious 
personages  who  have  attained  the  highest 
eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advan- 
tages over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  sO 
laanifascly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the 
comuianders  whom  be  sot  in  opposition  to 
(hem,  that  this  mi^rht  seem  to  detract,  in 
some  degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the 
talent  of  discovering  and  employing  such 
Instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  hi* 
political  character  which  must  oonsiderably 
abate  the  admiriition  due  to  his  extraor- 
dinary talents.  Charles's  ambition  was  in- 
satiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  nO 
foundation  fur  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his 
own  age,  that  ho  had  formini  the  chimerical 
project  of  establishing  an  universal  mon- 
archy in  Europe,  U  is  certain  that  his  de> 
sire  of  being  distingulHlicd  as  a  conqueror 
inrolvod  him  In  continual  wars,  which  ex- 
hausted and  oppressed  his  subjects,  and  leil 
liim  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  the 
Interior  police  nnd  improvement  of  his  king- 
doms,— the  great  nlijiicts  of  every  prino* 
wh'i  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people  the 
end  of  his  government. 

Jlisfnn/  of   the    lleign   of  ike    Emperor 
CkarlcM  V. 


Cbaracter  a 


Martin  Luthef 


As  he  [Luther]  was  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  revolutions  reoordrd  in 
history,  there  n  not  any  person,  perhaps, 
whose  character  has  liecn  arawn  with  such 
opposite  cobiurs.  In  his  own  age,  one  party, 
struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rnge, 
when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  band  he 
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OTerturned  everything  which  they  held  to  be 
snored,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to 
him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a 
man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.      The 
other,   warmed   with   the   admiration    and 
gratitude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as 
the  restorer  of  light  and  lil^rty  to  the  Chris- 
tian   church,   aHcribed   to   him   perfections 
above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed 
nil  his  actions  with  a  veneration  bordering 
on  that  which  should  l>e  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  heaven.     It  is  his  own  conduct,  not 
the  undistinguishing  censure  or  the  exag- 
gerated praise  of  his  c<m temporaries,  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present 
age  concerning  him.     Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to 
maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  na- 
tural and  acquired,  to  defend  his  principles, 
and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them, 
are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in 
every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.     To  these  may 
be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and 
even  austerity  of  manners  as  ))ecame  one 
who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ; 
such  sanctitv  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine 
which  he  delivered  ;  and  such  perfect  disin- 
terestedness as  affords  no  slight  presumption 
of  his  sincerity.     Superior  to  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of 
life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church  to 
his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in 
his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg, 
with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed  to 
these  offices.     His  extraordinary  qualities 
were  alloyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mix- 
ture of  human  frailty  and  human  passions. 
These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many 
of  his  virtues.     His  mind,  forcible  and  ve- 
hement in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great 
objects,   or    agitated    by   violent    passions, 
broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  astonishes  men  of  feebler 
spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tran- 
quil situation.      By  carrying  some  praise- 
worthy dispositions  to  excess,  ho  bordered 
sometimes  on  what  wius  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  expose<i  him 
to  censure.    His  confidence  that  his  own  opin- 
ions were  well-founded,  approached  to  arro- 
gance ;    his   courage   in  asserting  them,  to 
rashness;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them, 
to  obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 


adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accus 
tomed  himself  to  consider  everything  as 
subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  the  same 
deference  for  it  from  other  men  ;  and  with- 
out making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such 
as  disappointed  him  in  this  particular  a  tor- 
rent ot  invective  mingled  with  contempt. 
Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or 
character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked, 
he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand :  neither 
the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the 
eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  £rasmu8, 
screened  them  from  the  same  gross  abuse 
with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther 
was  guilty  must  not  he  imputed  wholly  to 
the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to 
be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the 
age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted 
with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tinual restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals, 
have  polished  society  and  rendered  it  agree- 
able, disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed 
with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or 
delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works  of 
learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and 
they  were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  eminent  writers  in  that  language, 
to  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illil>- 
eral  scurrility,  but  in  a  dead  tongue,  inde- 
cencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking 
than  in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms 
and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are 
familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by 
those  of  another:  for  although  virtue  and 
vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and 
customs  vary  continually.  Some  parts  of 
Luther^s  l^ehaviour  which  appear  to  us  most 
culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contem- 
poraries. It  was  even  by  some  of  those 
Qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame, 
that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  super- 
stition, and  to  encounter  the  roge  of  bigotry 
armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring 
to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have 
reached  nor  excited  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable  but  less 
vigorous  than  Lutlior*s  would  have  shrunk 
back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and 
surmounted. 

History  of  the    Reign   of  the  Emperor 
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TOBIAS  GEORGE   SMOLLETT, 

M.D., 

bom  in  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  1721, 
died  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1771,  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  best  known :  The  Adventures  of  Hod- 
erick  Random,  Lond.,  1748,  2  vols.  12mo; 
The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  1751. 
4  vols.  12mo ;  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinana 
Count  Fathom,  1752,  2  vols.  12mo;  Don 
Quixote,  Translated  from  the  Spanish,  1755, 
2  vols.  4to;  A  Compendium  of  Authentic 
and  Entertaining  Voyages,  1757,  7  vols. 
12mo;  A  Compleat  History  of  England  to 
1748,  1757-1708,  4  vols.  4to ;  The  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  1762,  2  vols. 
12mo ;  Gil  Bias,  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Le  Sage,  1761,  4  vols.  12mo;.  Travels 
throui^h  France  and  Italy,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo; 
The  History  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
1749  (reallv  1769),  2  vols.  l2rao;  The  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker,  1771,  2 
vols.  12mn;  The  Adventures  of  Telcmachua, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  F^nelon,  1776, 
2  vols.  l2mo.  As  a  poet  he  is  best  known 
by  his  Tears  of  Scotland,  1746.  His  Plavs 
and  Poems,  with  Memoirs,  1777,  8vo.  Of 
the  collective  editicms  of  his  Works  we 
notice  that  of  T.  Roscoe,  Lond.,  1840,  etc., 
roed.  8vo,  and  Nimmo's,  Edin.,  1869,  r. 
8vo. 

"Smollett  teems  to  have  bad  more  touch  of 
romaooe  than  Fielding,  but  not  so  proround  and 
Intuitive  a  knowledge  of  humanity's  hidden  treas- 
aret.  There  is  nothing  in  his  works  comparable 
to  Parson  Adams;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand. 
Fielding  has  not  anything  of  the  kind  equal  to 
Strap.  Partridge  is  dry  and  hard,  oompHred  with 
this  poor  barber  boy,  with  his  generous  overflow, 
ings  of  alTeotion.  Roderick  Random,  indeed,  with 
its  varied  delineation  of  life,  is  almost  a  romance. 
lU  hero  is  worthy  of  its  name."— Sir  T.  N.  Tal- 
PonRD:  New  Mouth,  Mng.f  and  in  his  Crit,  and 
MiitctU,  Wnting§. 

"Smollett  inherited  from  nature  a  strong  senne 
of  ridicule,  a  great  fund  of  original  humour,  and 
a  happy  versatility  of  talent,  by  which  he  could 
aooommodate  his  style  to  almost  every  species 
of  writing.  He  could  adopt,  alternately,  the  sol- 
emn, the  lively,  the  sarcastic,  the  burlesque,  and 
the  vulgar.  To  these  qualifioatious  he  joined  an 
inventive  genius  and  a  vigorous  imagination." — 
Lord  WooPHOUSLEB  (Tytler):  Ettayou  the  Pnn- 
cipltt  of  Tratulation, 

Feast  iw  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients. 

Our  youn^  gentleman  [Peregrine  Pickle], 
by  his  insinuating  behaviour,  acquired  the 
full  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  invited 
him  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  intended 
to  prepare  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
Picsle,  struck  with  this  idea,  eagerly  em- 
braced  the  proposal,   which   he   honoured 


with  many  encomiums,  as  a  plan  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  his  genius  and  appre- 
hension ;  and  the  day  was  appointed  at 
some  distance  of  time,  that  the  treater  might 
have  leisure  to  compose  certain  pickles  and 
confections  which  were  not  to  ))e  found 
among  the  culinary  preparations  of  these 
degenerate  days. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  the  physician's 
taste  more  conspicuous,  and  extracting  from 
it  the  more  diversion,  Peregrine  proposed 
that  some  foreigners  should  partake  of  the 
banquet ;  and  the  task  being  left  to  his  care 
and  discretion,  he  actually  bespoke  the  com- 
pany of  a  French  marquis,  an  Italian  count, 
and  a  German  baron,  whom  he  knew  to  bo 
egregious  coxcombs,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  enhance  the  joy  of  the  entertain- 
ment. .  .  . 

The  mutual  compliments  that  passed  on 
this  occasion  were  scarce  finishea  when  a 
servant,  coming  into  the  room,  announced 
dinner*,  and  the  entertainer  led  the  way 
into  another  apartment;  whore  they  found 
a  long  table,  or  rather  two  boards  joined 
together,  and  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
dishes,  the  steams  of  which  had  such  evi- 
dent effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  company 
that  the  marquis  made  frightful  grimaces, 
under  pretence  of  taking  snuff;  the  Italian's 
eyes  watered,  the  Gorman's  visage  under- 
went several  distortions  of  feature;  our  hero 
found  means  to  exclude  the  odour  from  his 
sense  of  smelling  by  breathing  only  through 
his  mouth ;  and  the  pcK)r  painter,  running 
into  another  room,  plugged  his  nostrils  with 
tobacco.  The  doctor  himself,  who  was  the 
only  person  then  present  whose  organs 
were  not  dincomposed,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table, 
told  his  guests  that  he  was  sorry  he  could 
not  procure  the  exact  triclinia  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  somewhat  different  from  these 
conveniences,  and  desired  thev  would  have 
the  goodness  to  repose  themselves  without 
ceremony,  each  in  his  respective  couchette, 
while  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Pallet  would 
place  themselves  upright  at  the  ends,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
those  that  lay  along.  This  disposition,  oi 
which  the  strangers  had  no  previous  idea, 
disconcerted  and  perplexed  them  in  a  most 
ridiculous  manner;  the  marquis  and  baron 
stood  l)Owing  to  each  other  on  pretence  of 
disputing  the  lower  seat,  but,  in  reality, 
with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  example  of 
each  other ;  for  neither  of  them  understood 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  loll ; 
and  Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their  confusion, 
handed  the  count  to  the  other  side,  where, 
with  the  most  mischievous  politeness,  he 
insisted  upon  his  taking  possession  of  the 
upper  place. 
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In  this  ditin^ecnbto  and  ludicrous  rus- 
pcnsc,  tliej  continued  fictinff  a  pantomime 
uf  gCHticiilAtionB.  until  tlie  doctor  earncatlv 
entreiiled  ilicin  to  wnive  all  coinpliment  nn'd 

form,  iMt  the  dinner  Kliould  be  upoiled  be- 
fore the  ceremonial  could  lie  ni^UBtod.  Thus 
iMnjured,  Peret^rino  touk  the  lower  coucli 
on  the  left-hand  side,  bijinj:  himxeir,  ffenlij 
down,  with  his  face  towards  the  table.  The 
marquis  in  imitation  of  thi*  pattern  (thoufch 
he  would  have  much  riilher  faiited  three 
diiTs  than  run  the  riak  nf  diwrimpOHins  his 
(trenii  by  such  an  attitude),  stretched  him- 
self a)K)n  the  opposite  place,  reclininf:  upon 
liiH  elbow  in  a  most  piiinful  and  awkward 
situation,  with  his  head  rallied  aliove  the 
end  of  the  couch,  that  the  economy  of  his 
hair  might  not  suffer  hv  the  projection  of 
his  body.  The  Italian,  I'lein;;  a  thin,  liml>er 
creature,  planted  himself  next  to  Pickle, 
nitliouC  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  rapgcd  nsil 
of  the  seat,  no  lie  raiseil  his  legs  on  a  letel 
with  the  rest  of  his  limbs.  But  the  haron, 
who  WHS  neither  so  wieldly  nor  so  supple  in 
his  jnints  ns  IiIk  cotnpnnions,  flounced  him- 
self down  with  such  precipitation,  that  his 
feet,  suddenly  tiltlnjf  up,  came  in  furious 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  marquis,  and 
demolished  ercry  curl  in  a  Iwinklinj;,  while 
his  own  skull,  nt'tlie  same  instant,  descended 
upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  periwij:  was  struck  off,  and 


disiifiter  entirely  vanquished  the  alfected 
gravity  of  our  youn/r  (gentleman,  who  wan 
obliged  to  suppress  his  lanehter  by  ornni- 
niin;:  his  hnndlierchicf  in  bis  mouth;  for 
the  haro-headed  Oernian  asked  panlon  with 
such  riilinitous  confusion,  and  the  marquis 
admitted  his  apolo);y  with  such  ruciful  cniu- 
plaisance,  as  wi;re  sufficient  to  awake  (ho 
mirth  of  aQuietist. 

This  misfortune  hein^  repaired,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  would  per- 
mit, and  every  one  settled  nccordiit;;  to  the 
arrnnjfement  already  descrilied.  the  doctor 
ftraciously  undertook  to  fiive  soirie  account  of 
tlieilishcsns  tlieyoccurreil,  that  the  companv 
might  lie  directed  in  their  rhiiire ;  and  willi 
an  air  of  infinite  satisfaction  thus  bc^n  : 
"This  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose, 
served  up  in  a  sauce  composed  of  (icpper.  lov- 
a;:e,  mriandcr.  mint,  rue,  nnrhories,  and  oil. 
I  wish,  fur  your  sakes,  gentlemen,  it  was  one 
of  the  geese  of  Fcrmra,  so  much  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  mngnitudc  of  their 
livers,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
two  pounds;  with  this  fo<id.  exquisite  ns  it 
was,  did  the  tyrant  Ileliogalwlus  regale  his 
liounds.  But  I  heg  pnrdon,  I  hod  almost 
forgot  the  soup,  which  1  bear  is  so  necessary 


an  article  at  all  tallies  in  France.  At  o^ 
end  there  are  dishes  of  the  sslnrBmliis  of 
tlie  Romans ;  one  is  made  of  f-anlcy.  prssj' 
roval,  cheese,  pine-tops,  lioney.  iini-^ar. 
brine,  eggs,  cucumberx,  onions,  and  bra- 
livers:  the  other  ii  maoh  the  same  as  ibe 
soup-inaigre  of  this  country.  Then  then  Ii 
a  loin  of  bulled  veal  with  fennel  an<l  i-irv 
way  seed,  on  a  pottage  composed  of  pirkic, 
oil,  hone^.  and  flour,  and  a  curious  hsiihii 
of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of  n  littt, 
together  with  a  dish  of  roasted  pigNnt. 
Monsieur  1e  Baron,  shall  I  help  vuo  to 
a  plate  of  this  soup?'  Tlie  Gennsn.  «bt 
did  not  at  all  disapprove  of  the  ingre<lirntl. 
assented  to  the  proposal,  and  >eented  n 
relish  the  composition  ;  white  the  msnrnii, 
being  asked  by  the  painter  whi^:h  of  ibt 
silly-kickabys  be  chose,  was,  in  conseqarrn 
of  his  desire,  accommodntm)  with  a  |>ort'M 
of  the  soup-maigre  1  and  the  count,  in  lifs 
of  spooU'meat,  of  which  he  said  he  wus  no 
grcataduiirer,Buppliodhimttelf  withapi;M«. 
therein  conforming  to  the  choice  of'  mt 
young  gentleman,  whose  example  be  dp 
termined  to  follow  through  the  whole  coom 
of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frencbmnn  having  swallowed  tbt 
first  spoonful,  made  n  full  pause:  histbnat 
swelled  ns  if  an  egg  had  stuck  in  his  gallK 
his  eyes  roiled,  and  his  mouth  undernrral 
series  of  involuntary  contrnetinns  snditili 
tations.  Pallet,  who  lookinl  steailfnulr  tf 
this  connoisseur,  with  n  view  of  cnni-ufoi( 
bis  iHstc  before  he  himself  would  iralin 
upon  the  soup,  began  to  be  di^turM  d 
these  emotions,  and  observed,  wi"h  w* 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  sfemfd  • 
lie  going  into  a  fit;  when  Peregrine aiwiuW 
him  that  these  were  syntptomit  nf  K^nrt. 
and,  for  further  eontirination.  iwkn]  iki 
marquis  how  he  found  the  soup,  ll  ■* 
with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  compl^Mnn 
could  so  far  mnster  his  disgust  as  to  entIA 
him  to  answer,  '•Alt'>getlier  excellent,  tf* 
my  honour!"  And  the  nninlt^r  liring  Mfr 
Bed  of  his  appro  1  III ti on,  lifted  the  tpuoif 
his  mouth  without  scruple:  but  far  f«« 
justifying  the  eulogiiim  of  his  taster.  "I"* 
this  precious  composition  diffused  ili>elf  sp* 
his  palate,  he  seemed  to  lie  deprived  of  J 
sense  and  motion,  and  sat  like  the  \.ai* 
stiitue  of  some  river  god,  with  the  lil' 
flowing  out  nt  lioth  sides  of  the  month. 

The  duetur,  alarmed  nt  this  indeitnl  ^ 
nomenon.  earnentiv  inquired  into  the  oo* 
of  it;  nnd  when  Pttllel  rpcovered  hiint* 
lection,  and  swore  (hat  he  would  rathi-ritil' 
low  porridge  mnde  of  burning  hri*** 
than  such  an  infernal  mesans  that  vbickl' 
hod  tasted,  the  physician,  in  )iis  own  rat 
cation,  assured  the  onmpany  that,  eirrptlt* 
usual  ingtcdients,  he  had  mixed  nuthisf'* 
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the  soup  bat  some  sal-am moniaCf  instead  of 
the  usual  nitrum,  which  could  not  now  be 
procured  ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis^ 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  im- 
provement on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate 
petit-maitrCf  driven  to  the  extremity  of  bis 
condescension,  acknowletiged  it  to  be  a 
masterly  refinement;  and  deeming  himself 
olin;rod,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his 
eentinients  by  his  practice,  forced  a  few 
more  mouthfuls  of  this  disagreeable  potion 
down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach  was  so 
much  offended  that  he  was  compelled  to 
start  up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  nurry  of 
his  elevation  overturned  his  plate  into  the 
bosom  of  the  baron.  The  emergency  of  his 
occasions  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  and 
tnake  apologies  for  this  abrupt  behaviour,  so 
that  ho  flew  into  another  apartment  .  .  . 
and  a  chair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than 
alive,  conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make 
bis  peace  with  the  company,  and  in  par  tic- 
alar  excuse  him  to  the  baron,  on  account  of 
the  violent  fit  of  illness  with  which  he  had 
been  seized.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
be  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero 
returned  to  the  dining-room,  the  German 
bad  got  up,  and  was  under  the  hands  of  his 
own  lacquey,  who  wiped  the  grease  from  a 
rich,  embroidered  waistcoat,  while  he,  almost 
frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the 
anlucky  banquet,  and  the  impertinent  en- 
tertainer, who  all  this  time,  with  great  de- 
liberation, consoled  him  for  the  disaster  by 
assuring  him  that  the  damage  might  l)e  re- 
paired with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  refrain 
from  laughing  in  his  face,  appeased  his  in- 
dignation by  telling  him  now  much  the 
whole  company,  and  especially  the  marquis, 
was  mortified  at  the  accident;  and  the  un- 
bappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places 
were  filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice 
liquored  with  sirup  of  white  poppies,  which 
the  doctor  had  substituted  in  the  room  of 
toasted  poppy-seeii,  formerly  eaten  with 
boney  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  composed 
of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 

Pallet,  hearing  the  first  of  these  dishes 
descril^d,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and, 
with  higns  of  loathing  and  amazement,  pro- 
iiounce<l,  **A  pie  made  of  dormice  and  sirup 
of  poppies!  .  .  .  What  beastly  fellows  those 
Komans  were!'*  His  friend  checked  him 
for  his  irreverent  exclamation  with  a  severe 
look,  and  recommended  the  veal,  of  which 
be  himself  cheerfully  ate,  with  such  enco- 
mioms  to  the  company  that  the  baron  re- 
solved to  imitate  his  example,  after  having 
ealled  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  which  the 
physician,  for  bis  sake,  wished  to  have  been 


the  true  wine  of  Falernum.  The  painter, 
seeing  nothing  else  upon  the  table  which  he 
would  venture  to  touch,  made  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, and  had  recourse  to  the  veal  also; 
although  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he 
would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roast  beef  of 
old  England  for  all  the  dainties  of  a  Roman 
emperor*s  table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invi- 
tations and  assunmccs  could  not  prevail 
upon  his  guests  to  honour  the  hashis  and  the 
goose ;  and  that  course  was  succeeded  by 
another,  in  which  he  told  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients 
had  obtained  the  appellation  of  politeles,  or 
magnificent.  **  That  which  smokes  in  the 
middle,"  said  he,  ^*  is  a  sow^s  stomach,  filled 
with  a  composition  of  minced  pork,  hog's 
brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  aniseed, 
rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the 
right-hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a 
sow,  just  farrowed,  fried  with  sweet  wine, 
oil,  flour,  lovage,  and  pepper.  On  the  left 
is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or  rather  purge^l 
with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr.  Pallet, 
are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum, 
and  oil,  and  hero  are  a  couple  of  pullets, 
roasted  and  stufied  in  the  manner  of  Api- 
cius." 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testi- 
fied his  abhorrence  of  the  sow's  stomach, 
which  he  compared  to  a  bagpipe,  and  the 
snails  which  had  undergone  purgation,  no 
sooner  hoard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the 
fowl ;  upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he 
would  take  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  up, 
and  accordingly  sent  them  round,  while 
Mr.  Pallet  tucked  the  table-cloth  under  bis 
chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork 
with  singular  address ;  but  scarce  were  they 
set  down  l)efore  hiin,  when  the  tears  ran- 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  called  aloud,  in  a 
manifest  disorder,  ^*  Zounds  1  this  is  the 
essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic  I"  That 
he  might  not,  however,  disappoint  or  dis- 
grace the  entertainer,  he  applied  his  instru- 
ments to  one  of  the  birds;  and  when  he 
opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells  that,  with- 
out staying  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
cloth,  he  sprung  away  with  an  exclamation 
.  .  .  and  involved  the  whole  table  in  havoc, 
ruin,  and  confusion. 

Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape 
he  was  saucecl  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice 
pie,  which  went  to  pieces  in  the  general 
wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian  count,  ne  vrnA 
overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach,  which, 
bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  sc 
miserably  that  he  shrieked  with  anguish 
and  grinned  with  a  most  ghastly  and  hor 
rible  aspect. 
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The  baron,  wlio  sat  secure  without  the 
▼ortex  of  this  tuiiiult,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  seein;;  his  companions  involved 
in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he  ha*! 
already  shared ;  but  the  doctor  was  con- 
founded with  shame  and  vexation.  After 
having  prescribed  an  application  of  oil  to 
the  count's  leg,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
the  misadventure,  which  he  openly  ascribed 
to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and 
make  an  apology  in  person ;  and  protested 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  fowls  which 
could  give  offence  to  a  sensible  nose,  the 
stuffing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper,  lovage, 
and  assafoctida,  and  the  sauce  consisting  of 
w^ine  and  herring-pickle,  which  he  had  used 
instead  of  the  celebrated  garum  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  that  famous  pickle  having  been  pre- 
pared sometimes  of  the  scombri,  which  were 
a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  the 
silurus  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that 
there  was  a  third  kind  called  garum  hoema- 
tion,  made  of  the  guts,  gills,  and  blood  of 
the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  reestablish  the  order  of  the 
banquet  by  presentinij  again  the  dishes  which 
had  been  discomposed,  ordered  everything  to 
be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid,  and  the 
dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  regretted  his  incapacity  to 
give  them  a  specimen  of  the  aliens  or  fish 
meals  of  the  ancients;  such  as  the  jusdia- 
baton,  the  conger  eel,  which,  in  Galen's 
opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion ;  the  cornuta 
or  gurnard,  descril>ed  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History,  who  says  the  horns  of  many  of 
them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the 
mullet  and  lamprey,  that  were  in  the  highest 
estimation  of  old,  of  which  last  Julius  Coc^ar 
borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumphal 
supper.  He  observed  that  the  manner  of 
dressing  them  was  described  by  Horace  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  entertainment 
to  which  Maecenas  was  invited  by  the  epi- 
cure Nasiedenus, 

Affertur  sqailloi  intor  Murona  natante?,  Ao, 

And  told  them  that  they  were  commonly 
eaten  with  the  oh  us  Syriacum,  a  certain 
anodyne  and  astringent  seed,  which  quali- 
fied the  purgative  nature  of  the  fish.  Finally, 
this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  though  this  was  reckoned  a  lux- 
urious dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste, 
it  was  by  no  means  comparable  in  point  of 
expense  to  some  preparations  in  vogue  about 
the  time  of  that  absurd  voluptuary  Helioga- 
balus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of  six  hun- 
dred ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one 
mess. 

The  AdvejUures  of  Peregrine  Pickle, 
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**  Warton's  translation  [of  the  Goorgicji]  may  is 
many  instances  be  founrl  more  faithful  an<l  otmriM 
than  Drjden's ;  but  it  wants  that  elastic  and  idio- 
matic freedom  by  which  Dryden  rcconoiles  os  to 
his  faults,  and  exhibits  rather  the  diligence  of  a 
scholar  than  the  spirit  of  a  poeL'* — Thomas  Cahp- 
bell:  Speeimentf  661. 

Critics  and  Morausts  of  France. 

The  character  of  the  scholars  of  the  pres- 
ent age  will  not  be  much  iniured  or  misrep- 
resented by  saying  that  they  seem  to  he 
superficially  acquainted  with  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  but  go  to  the  b^tttom  of  very 
few.  This  appears  in  criticism  and  polite 
learning,  as  well  as  in  the  nl>stru.Her  sci- 
ences ;  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  its 
depth  is  abated.  Eutyches  haran«;ups  with 
wonderful  plausibility  on  the  distinct  merits 
of  all  the  Ureek  and  Roman  classics,  witln 
out  having  thoroughly  and  attentively  pe- 
rused or  entered  into  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  one  of  them.  But  Eutvches  has  diii- 
gently  digested  the  dissertations  of  Rapin, 
Bonhours,  Felton,  Blackwall,  and  Rollin: 
treatises  that  administer  great  consolation 
to  the  indolent  and  incuri<»u8,  to  those  who 
can  ttimely  rest  satisfied  with  second-hHod 
knowledge,  as  they  give  concise  a<*countsof 
nil  the  great  heroes  of  ancient  literature, 
and  enable  them  to  speak  of  their  several 
characters,  without  the  tedious  drudgery  of 
perusing  the  originals.  But  the  characters 
of  writers,  as  of  men,  are  of  a  very  mixed 
and  complicated  nature,  and  are  not  to  lie 
couiprchcnded  in  so  snmll  a  cinnpas^*  «oi*h 
objects  do  not  admit  of  being  drawn  in  luin- 
iature,  with  accuracy  and  distinctno.«<s. 

To  the  present  prevailing  fashion  for 
French  moralists  and  French  critics  roay 
be  imputed  the  superficial  show  of  learning 
and  abilities  of  which  I  am  complaining. 
And  since  these  alluring  authors  are  bet^omf 
not  only  so  fashionable  an  amusement  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  polite  world, 
but  also  engross  the  attention  or  academii^ 
students.  I  am  tempted  to  inquire  into  tbt 
merits  of  the  most  oolcbrated  among  tboB 
of  both  kinds. 
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That  Montaigne  abounds  in  native  wit,  in 

auick  penetration,  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
le  human  heart,  and  the  various  vanities 
and  vices  that  lurk  in  it,  cannot  justly  be 
denied.  But  a  man  who  undertakes  to  trans- 
mit his  thoughts  on  life  and  manners  to  pos- 
terity, with  the  hopes  of  entertaining  and 
amending  future  ages,  must  bo  either  ex- 
eeedtngly  vain  or  exceedingly  careless,  if  he 
expects  either  of  these  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced by  wanton  sallies  of  the  imagination, 
by  useless  and  impertinent  digressions,  by 
never  forming  or  following  any  regular  plan, 
never  classing  or  confining  his  thoughts, 
never  changing  or  rejecting  any  sentiment 
that  occurs  to  him.  Yet  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  conduct  of  our  celebrated 
essayist:  and  it  has  produced  many  awk- 
ward imiLitors,  who,  under  the  notion  of 
writing  with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this 
lively  old  Gascon,  have  fallen  into  confused 
rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms. 

But  these  blemishes  of  Montaigne  are  tri- 
fling and  unimportant  compared  with  his 
vanity,  his  indecency,  and  his  scepticism. 
That  man  must  totally  have  suppressed  the 
natural  love  of  honest  reputation  which  is 
BO  powerfully  felt  by  the  truly  wise  and 
good,  who  can  calmly  sit  down  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  his  private  vices,  and  publish 
his  mo5tt  secret  infirmities,  with  the  pre- 
tence of  exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  him- 
self, and  of  exactly  portraying  the  minutest 
features  of  his  mind.  Surely  he  deserves 
the  censure  Quintilian  bestows  on  Deme- 
irias,  a  celebrated  Grecian  statuary,  that  he 
was   '*nimius   in  veritate,   et  similitudinis 

a  nam  pulchritudinis  amantior;*^  more  stu- 
ious  of  likenei«8  than  of  beauty. 
Though  the  maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  another  fashionable  philoso- 
pher, are  written  with  expressive  elegance, 
and  with  nervous  brevity,  yet  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  affirming  that  he  who  labours 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature  de- 
stroys many  efficacious  motives  for  practis- 
ing worthy  actions,  and  deserves  ill  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  whom  he  paints  in  dark 
and  disagreeable  colours.  As  the  opinions 
of  men  usually  contract  a  tincture  from  the 
oircumstances  and  conditions  of  their  lives, 
it  is  easy  to  discern  the  ohngrined  courtier 
in  the  satire  which  this  polite  misanthrope 
has  composed  on  his  own  species. 

According  to  his  j^loomy  and  uncomforta- 
ble system,  virtue  is  merely  the  result  of 
temper  and  constitution,  of  chance  or  of 
vanity,  of  fashion  or  the  fear  of  losing  repu- 
tation. Thus  humanity  is  brutalized;  and 
every  high  and  generous  principle  is  repre 
aented  as  imaginary,  romantic,  and  chimeri- 
cal ;  rea^)n,  which  by  some  in  too  much 
aggrandized  and  almost  deified  is  here  de- 


graded into  an  abject  slave  of  appetite  and 
passion,  and  deprived  even  of  her  just  and 
indisputable  authority.  As  a  Christian,  and 
as  a  man,  I  despise,  I  j^etest,  such  debasing 
principles. 

Kocnefoucault,  to  give  smartness  and  short- 
ness to  his  sentences,  frequently  makes  use 
of  the  antithesis,  a  mode  of  speaking  the 
most  tiresome  and  disgusting  of  any,  by  the 
sameness  and  similarity  of  the  pericAis.  And 
sometimes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  point,  he 
neglects  the  propriety  and  justness  of  the 
sentiment,  and  grossfy  contradicts  himself. 
*^  Ilappiness,^^  says  he,  '*  consists  in  the  taste, 
and  not  in  the  things :  and  it  is  by  enjoying 
what  a  man  loves  that  he  becomes  happy  ;  not 
by  having  what  others  think  desirable.^'  The 
obviousdoctrinecontainedinthisreQection,is 
the  great  power  of  imngination  with  re<!;ard 
to  felicity  :  but,  adds  the  reflector  in  a  follow- 
ing maxim,  **  We  are  never  so  happy  or  so 
miserable  as  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  ;*' 
which  is  certainly  a  plain  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction of  the  foregoing  opinion.  And  of 
such  contradictions  many  instances  might  be 
alleged  in  this  admired  writer,  which  evi- 
dently shew  that  he  hati  not  digested  his 
thoughts  with  philosophical  exactness  and 
precision.  But  the  characters  of  La  Bruyere 
deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  far  different  terms. 
They  are  drawn  with  spirit  and  propriety, 
without  a  total  departure  from  nature  and 
resemblance,  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  pro- 
tended pictures  of  life.  In  a  few  instances 
QTi\j  he  has  failed,  by  overcharging  his  por- 
traits witli  many  ridiculous  features  that 
cannot  exist  together  in  one  subject :  as  in 
the  character  of  Mcnalcas,  the  absent  man, 
which,  though  applauded  by  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, is  surely  absurd,  and  false  to 
nature.  This  author  appears  to  be  a  warm 
admirer  of  virtue,  and  a  steady  promoter  of 
her  interest:  he  was  neither  ashamed  of 
Christianity,  nor  afraid  to  defend  it:  ac- 
cordingly, few  have  exposed  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  modish  infidels,  of  infidels  made 
by  vanity  and  not  by  want  of  conviction, 
with  so  much  solidity  and  pleasantry  united  : 
he  disdained  to  sacrifice  truth  to  levity  and 
licentiousness.  Many  of  his  characters  are 
personal,  and  contain  allusions  which  can- 
not now  be  understood.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
fate  of  personal  satire  to  perish  with  the 
generation  in  which  it  is  written :  many 
artful  strokes  in  Theophrastus  himself,  per- 
haps, appear  coarse  or  insipid,  which  the 
Atnenians  looked  upon  with  admiration. 
A  different  age  and  difl^erent  nation  render 
us  incapable  of  relishing  several  beauties  in 
the  Alchymist  of  Jonson  and  in  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes. 

Saint  Evremond  is  a  florid  and  verbose 
trifler,  without  novelty  or  solidity  in  his  re- 
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flections.  Wlint  mora  can  I>c  expecl^d  from 
one  irho  proposed  llio  dJHxolule  nntl  alTuctcd 
PetroniuH  fur  hia  model  in  writing  and  liv- 
ing T 

As  the  corruption  of  nur  taHtc  is  not  of 
equal  conipquetice  with  iho  depravation  of 
our  virtue,  1  shttll  not  spend  ku  tnuuh  time 
on  the  urilics,  an  1  Iiuve  dune  on  llie  moml- 
iRt»,  of  France. 

IIow  odmiralily  Itnpin,  the  most  pspiilnr 
amonfc  ihein,  waHqn.ilified  to  sit  in  jiid)fiiient 
upon  Homer  and  I'liuoydides,  IMinoatheneii, 
nnd  Pinto,  luujr  be  leathered  frum  kn  anec- 
dote proiicrvcd  l>y  Menn^,  whii  affirniit  upon 
his  own  kniiwled^e  that  Le  Fevre  or  Sau- 
niur  furnished  this  asHnming  critic  with  the 
Greek  pasdajreB  he  had  tievutiion  \o  cite, 
Itnpin  liiuigolf  beinj;  totally  i;n>')ran[  of  Ilint 
language.  The  censures  and  the  ci'iniuen- 
dati»ns  this  writer  l>catowH  are  general  and 
indisuriminate ;  without  sitGcJfving  the  rea- 
snns  of  his  approbation  or  dislike,  and  with- 
out alleging  the  paagages  that  may  support 
bis  opinion;  whereas  just  criticism  demands, 
not  only  that  every  bcnuty  or  blemish  be 
minutely  minted  out  in  its  different  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  fuun- 
dationof  eicellencies  and  faults  be  accurately 

BosBu  in  usually  and  justly  plared  at  the 
head  of  the  commentators  un  Aristotle's 
FocticK,  which  certainly  he  understood  and 
eiplainod  in  a  more  mnaterly  manner  than 
either  Beni  or  Cimtelvctro;  but  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  has  indulged  a  love  of  snbtilty 
and  groundless  refinement.  That  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  afflicting  a  kind  of  lintrcd 
against  nil  the  French  critics,  I  would  oli- 
Borvo  that  this  learned  writer  merits  the  at- 
tention and  diligent  perusal  of  the  true 
scholar.  What  I  principally  admire  in 
Bosxu  is  the  rcgulanty  of  his  plan  and  the 
exactness  of  his  inelhod ;  which  add  utility 
as  well  on  beauty  to  his  work. 

Brumoy  has  aisplftjod  the  eiccllencies  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy  in  a  judicious  and  com- 

firehensivB  manner,  llis  translations  are 
aiLbful  and  elegant;  and  the  analysis  of 
those  plays  which,  on  account  of  some  eir- 
cumKtances  in  ancicot  manner*,  would  shock 
the  readers  of  tliis  age,  and  would  not  there- 
fore bear  an  entire  vernion,  is  pcrspieuou^ 
and  full.  Of  all  the  French  critics,  he  and 
the  judicious  F6nelon  have  had  the  justice 
to  confess,  or  perhaps  the  penetration  to  pcr- 
oeive,  in  what  instances  Corneille  and  itn- 
cine  have  falsified  and  modernised  the  chai^ 
acters,  and  overloaded  with  unoccessary 
intrigues  the  simple  plots  of  the  ancients. 

Let  no  one,  however,  deceive  himself  in 
thinking  that  he  can  gain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  or  Sophocles  from 
BoBBU    or  Bmmoy,  hair  excellent   soever 


these  two  commcntatora  may  be.  To  con- 
template these  exalted  gc>niuites  through 
such  mediums  is  like  beholding  the  orb  of 
the  nun,  during  an  eclipse,  in  a  ve«f«l  of 
water.  But  let  him  eagerly  press  forward 
to  the  great  originals:  '■juvel  intepros  ae. 
cedere  fontes ;''  "  his  be  the  joy  t'  approsch 
th'  untosled  springs."  Let  biin  reniemher 
that  the  Grecian  writers  alone,  both  critics 
and  poets,  are  the  best  masteni  to  teach,  in 
Miltnn's  einphalical  style,  "What  the  Un 
are  of  a  true  epic  poem,  wbnt  of  a  dramatic, 
what  of  a  lyric ;  what  decorum  is ;  which  it 
the  grand  masterpiece  to  oliserre.  Thia 
would  make  them  Koon  perceive  what  de- 
spicable creatures  our  common  rhymers  and 
playwrights  be;  and  shew  Ibem  what  rtji- 
gious,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  un 
might  be  mode  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and 
human  things." 

Th*  Adventurtr,  Ko.  43,   Tuaday,  Avrii 
Si,  1753. 

O.N  Good-Breed  I  NO. 

There  are  many  accomplish  men  Is  which, 
though  they  are  comparalivelv  trivial,  sad 
may  lie  acquired  by  small  abilities,  are  tm 
nf  great  importance  in  our  common  intM- 
course  with  men.  Of  this  kind  is  thai  pn- 
oral  courtesy  which  is  called  Good-breed i nit 
a  name  by  wliicb,  as  nn  artificial  cxcellencr. 
it  IK  at  onee  characteriicd  and  recomiuendcd. 

Good -breeding,  as  it  is  generally  emplnvnl 
in  the  gratification  of  vanity, — s  pamra 
almost  universally  predominant, — is  msn 
highly  prized  by  the  majority  than  an; 
otiier ;  and  ho  who  wants  it,  though  b* 
may  be  preserved  from  contempt  by  incnn- 
testable  superiority  either  of   virtue  or  o( 

Carls,  will  yet  be  regarded  wi^  malero- 
mce.  and  avoided  as  nn  enemy  with  vliou 
it  is  dangerous  to  combat.  .   .  . 

It  happens,  indeed,  somewhat  unforta- 
nately,  that  the  practice  of  good-breedine, 
however  necessary,  is  obstrncied  by  lit 
possession  of  more  vnlu»l)le  talents;  tnd 
that  great  integrity,  delicacy,  sensibilitv. 
and  spirit,  exalted  genius,  and  eitensiit 
learning,  frequently  render  men  ill-bml, 

Petrarch  relates  that  bis  admirable  frirnl 
and  contemporary,  Dante  Alighieri,  one  nf 
the  most  exalted  and  original  genioseii  thit 
over  appeared.  Iieing  banished  his  coentir, 
and  having  retired  to  the  court  of  a  prim* 
which  was  then  the  sanctuary  of  the  ■>- 
fortunate,  was  held  at  first  in  great  esteca: 
but  bccjime  daily  lens  a<rccptnlile  to  Iw 
pntron  by  the  severity  of  his  mannen  ti' 
the  freedom  of  hia  speech.  Tliere  wrn  «l 
the  same  court  many  }ilaycra  and  ItuBuoni. 
gamesters  and  dehnuchee*,  one  of  wiom. 
distinguished  by  bis  impudence,  Hhsl^Ti 
and  obscenity,  was  greatly  oaressed  by  Ot 
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rest;  which  the  prince  suspecting  Dnnte  not 
to  be  pleased  with,  ordered  the  man  to  be 
brou^^ht  before  him,  and  having  highly  ex- 
tolled him,  turned  to  Dante,  and  said,  *'  I 
wonder  that  this  person,  who  is  by  some 
deemed  a  fool,  and  by  others  a  madman, 
should  yet  be  so  generally  pleasing,  and 
80  generally  beloved ;  when  you,  who  are 
celebrated  (or  wisdom,  are  yet  heard  without 
ple:isure,  and  commended  without  friend- 
ship."— *'  You  would  cease  to  wonder,"  re- 
plied Dante,  *^if  you  considered  that  con- 
lormity  of  character  is  the  source  of  friend- 
ship.*' This  sarcasm,  which  had  all  the 
force  of  truth,  and  all  the  keenness  of  wit, 
was  intolerable ;  and  Dante  was  immediately 
disgraced  and  banished. 

But  by  this  answer,  though  the  indigna- 
tion which  produced  it  was  founded  on 
▼irtue,  Dante  probably  gratified  his  own 
Ttinity  as  much  as  he  mortified  that  of 
others;  it  was  the  petulant  reproach  of 
resentment  and  pride,  which  is  always  re- 
torted with  rage;  and  not  the  still  voice  of 
reoHon,  which  is  heard  with  complacency 
and  reverence:  if  Dante  intended  reforma- 
tion, his  answer  was  not  wise :  if  he  did 
not  intend  reformation,  his  answer  was  not 
good. 

Great  delicacy,  sensibility,  and  penetra- 
tion do  not  less  obstruct  the  practice  of 
good-breeding  than  integrity.  Persons  thus 
qualified  not  only  discover  proportionably 
more  faults  and  failings  in  the  characters 
which  they  examine,  but  are  more  disgusted 
with  the  faults  and  failings  which  they  dis- 
cover :  the  common  topics  of  conversation 
are  too  trivial  to  engage  their  attention: 
the  various  turns  of  fortune  that  have  lately 
happened  at  a  game  of  whist,  the  history  of 
A  on  II  at  Tun  bridge  or  Bath,  a  description 
of  Lady  Fanny's  jewels  and  Lady  Kitty*s 
vapours,  the  journals  of  a  horse-race  or  a 
cock-match,  and  disquisitions  on  the  game- 
act,  or  the  scarcity  of  partridges,  ore  sub- 
jects upon  which  men  of  delicate  taste  do 
not  always  choose  to  declaim,  and  on  which 
they  cannot  patiently  hear  the  declamation 
of  others.  But  they  should  remember  that 
their  impatience  is  the  impotence  of  reason 
and  the  prevalence  of  vanity ;  that  if  they 
sit  silent  and  reserved,  wrapped  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  dignity,  they 
will,  in  their  turn,  be  despised  and  hated 
hy  those  whom  they  hate  and  despise ;  and 
with  better  reason,  for  perverted  power 
ought  to  be  more  odious  than  debility. 
To  hear  with  patience,  and  to  answer  with 
civility,  seems  to  comprehend  all  the  good- 
breeding  of  conversation;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  is  easy,  silence  and  inattention  are 
without  excuse. 

lie  who  does  not  practise  good-breeding 


will  not  find  himself  considered  as  the  object 
of  good-breeding  by  others.  There  is,  how- 
over,  a  species  of  rusticity  which  it  is  not 
less  absurd  than  injurious  to  trout  with  con- 
tempt ;  this  species  of  ill-breeding  is  become 
almost  proverbially  the  characteristic  of  a 
scholar;  nor  should  it  be  expected  that  he 
who  is  deeply  attentive  to  an  abstruse 
science,  or  who  employs  any  of  the  great 
faculties  of  the  soul,  the  memory,  the  im- 
agination, or  the  judgment,  in  the  close 
pursuit  of  their  several  objects,  should  have 
studied  punctilios  of  form  and  ceremony, 
and  be  equally  able  to  shine  at  a  rout  and 
in  the  schools.  That  the  bow  of  a  chronol- 
oger,  and  the  compliment  of  an  astronomer, 
should  be  improper  or  uncouth,  cannot  be 
thought  strange  to  those  who  duly  consider 
the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  and  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  universal  excellence. 

£Qually  excusable,  for  the  same  reasons, 
are  that  absence  of  mind,  and  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  place  and  person,  to  which  scholars 
are  so  frequently  subject.  When  Louis  XIV. 
was  one  day  lamenting  the  death  of  an  old 
comedian,  whom  he  highly  extolled,  "  Yes," 
replied  Boileau,  in  the  presence  of  Madam 
Maintenon  [Scarron's  widow,  and  after- 
wards wife  of  Louis  XIV.],  *'  he  performed 
tolerably  well  in  the  despicable  pieces  of 
Scarron,  which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten 
even  in  the  provinces." 

As  every  condition  of  life,  and  every  turn 
of  mind,  has  some  peculiar  temptation  and 
propensity  to  evil,  let  not  the  man  of  up 
rightness  and  honesty  be  morose  and  surly 
in  his  practice  of  virtue  ;  let  not  him  whose 
delicacy  and  penetration  discern  with  dis- 
gust those  imperfections  in  others  from 
which  he  himself  is  not  free,  indulge  per- 

f)etual  peevishness  and  discontent;  let  not 
earning  and  knowledge  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  not  condescending  to  the  common 
offices  and  duties  of  civil  life;  for  as  no  man 
should  be  well-bred  at  the  expense  of  his 
virtue,  no  man  should  practise  virtue  so  as 
to  deter  others  from  imitation. 

The  Adventurer^  No.  87,  Tuesday^  Septem- 
ber 4,  1753. 
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1849,  1854,  p.  8»o,  Lond.,  1853.  p.  8»o  ;  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  anj  Cuiiites  of  the 
"Wcnltli  of  Nalioni.,  Lond.,  177(3  {some  1777), 
2  voIh.  4t>> ;  beat  edit..  I.y  J.  K.  MmCuIIw:!!, 
Lond.,  182H,  4  tola.  8vij.  and  1839,  '4fi,  '50, 
'57,  8to;  EsHFiyii  on  I'liiloHOpliiciLl  Suljectn. 
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tleCa  of  Adam   Smith,  with  LiTo  liy  I'uguld 
tewart,  Li.nU.,  1B11-I2,  5  voU.  Svo. 
"  The  icnut  n&ms  of  Ailkm  Smith  nata  anna  tb« 
Inqnlrr  intu  the  NUure  Bod  Cauiei  of  the  W»1tb 
uf  Niitionl.  perhnpi  tbe  onl;  bosk  nhioh  prndiiced 

tome  of  the  mut  important  pnrtl  of  the  IcgiiUIiOD 
of  all  oiviliinl  ■tater.''~£iR  J.  MAmiirRHn  ;  llit- 
KPl.  uH  Pm^fct.  u/  FaIk.  pliUu:,  E«vm.  Hrit. 
"The  'Weiillh  of  Natione'  eoinbinei  bulb  the 

foitbed  the  deUcbcd  pievn  of  the  Frauch  nod 
tnllRn  EooDoiaiBtf,  and,  above  all  al  Mr.  Kunic, 

Jeol.  thus  bringinir  the  general  Pcojie  of  Ihr  prin- 


t/PkilM.  Timl  „/  Unirjr  ///.,  Bd.  18J6,  S63. 

Division  of  Laboun. 
ObHerve  the  nct'ommodotion  of  the  mnst 
oommon  nrtificer  or  day-liitionrer  in  a  civil- 
isced  And  tlirivitifC  country,  and  you  will 
mrceive  tlint  the  number  of  people  of  whose 
■nduHtry  a  part,  thout-'h  but  n  HiniiU  part, 
baa  lieen  employed  in  procuring  him  thw  ni> 
eommodation  eiceeda  all  uomniitiLtion.  The 
woollen  coiit,  for  example,  which  corera  the 
dny-laliourer,  na  coarae  and  rouf;h  a«  it  mnj 
appear,  is  the  pniduoe  of  the  joint  Inlwur  of 
It  gTFnt  laultitiido  of  workmen.  The  thep- 
lierd,  the  Hortcr  of  the  wool,  the  wool-conilier 
or  carter,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the  spin- 
Tier,  the  wenver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
iiinn^  othcra,  must  all  join  their  di^erent 
iirt«  in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely 
prodiiotion.  How  many  merchants  and  car- 
Tiere,  lieaides,  muat  hnTC  been  employed  in 
tninsportin^  the  niHteriola  from  some  of 
thone  workmen  to  otbern.  who  often  live  in 
tt  very  diiitant  {mrt  of  the  country!  How 
Much  commerce  and  navigntion  in  partic- 
ular, how  many  ship-builders,  sailors,  snil- 
innkerB,  rope-mukers.  must  have  been  em- 

Sloyod  in  order  l«  brinp  together  the  different 
rujja  made  use  of  by  the  dyer,  which  oHen 
come  from  the  remotent  comers  of  the  world  I 
Whnt  a  variety  of  labour,  too.  in  neoBiwnry 
in  onler  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest 
of  those  workmen  I  Tii  say  nothinj;  of  sui^h 
complicnted  inauhinea  iie  the  ship  of  the 
sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the 
loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider  only  what 
a  variety  of  liibonr  is  rHfuisite  in  order  to 
form  that  vci;  simple  muubine,  the  aheon, 


tult'oc 


with  nhiuh  the  shppberd  clips  ths  wool 
The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  fumai-e  for 
smcitinfr  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  limber, 
the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  mikde  use 
of  in  the  smel tine-bouse,  the  briok-maker, 
the  briuk-liiyer,  the  workmen  who  atcenil 
the  furnace,  the  millwright,  the  furger,  the 
smith,  must  all  of  thciii  join  their  diflercot 
arts  in  order  to  produi'e  tlicin.  Were  we  to 
examine  in  the  snmc  manner  all  the  different 
parts  of  his  droBB  and  household  fumiturr, 
the  course  lincu  hhirt  which  he  wears  neit 
hia  akin,  thu  shoes  which  uover  bis  feel, 
the  bed  which  ho  lies  on,  and  all  the  diffec 
entpnrl«  which  coTPpOHC  it,  the  kitchen-j^rata 
nt  which  he  pre|iarus  his  victuain,  the  enals 
which  he  makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  liroughc  to 
him,  perhaps,  by  n  lonj(  sea  and  a  lonjc  land 
carriage,  all  the  other  utennilsof  tbc  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  bible,  Ihc  kniiea  und 
forkx,  the  earthen  or  pewter  pliites  upon 
which  he  errvcs  np  and  divides  hia  victuals, 
the  different  bunds  employed  in  prejioring 
bia  bread  and  his  beer,  the  f^aa»  window 
which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light,  anJ 
t  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  oil 
ledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing 
beautiful  and  happy  invention,  witbont 
which  tEiese  northern  nnrts  of  the  worlJ 
could  aenrce  have  aSbrded  a  very  coinfurt- 
able  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of 
all  the  dJBerent  workmen  employed  in  pro- 
ducing those  diOerent  conveniences  ;  if  wa 
examine,  I  say,  alt  these  thin^,  and  con- 
sider what  A  variety  of  labour  is  eniplovcd 
alx)ut  eadi  of  Iheiii,  we  shall  be  aentiblB 
that,  without  the  assistance  and  co-opcratioa 
of  maii^  thousandii,  the  very  meanest  person 
in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided, 
even  acoonling  to.  what  wa  very  falsely  im- 
agine, the  easy  and  simple  niannor  in  wbieb 
ho  ia  commonly  accommodated.  Compared, 
indeed,  with  the  more  eitravafrant  luxury  uT 
the  great,  his  iiccommoiiation  must  no  doubt 
appear  extremely  simple  and  easy  ;  and  yst 
it  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  Ihe  ocoomntih 
dation  ofaKurnpcan  prince  does  ni>t  alwavi 
so  much  exceed  that  of  an  induHtrioua  anl 
fru^ial  peutant,  as  the  accommodation  of  tlis 
bitter  exoccda  that  of  many  an  Afri<«B 
king,  the  alisolute  musters  of  Ihe  lives  aa4 
liberties  of  ten  tboiisnnd  naked  savngm. 
An  Euquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cimf 
of  the  il'mllh  of  AuHoiw, 
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it 


His  purity  of  style  I  particnUrly  admire.  He 
clistiDgaisbed  as  much  for  simplicity  and 
•treiigth  as  any  writer  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  perfectly  free  from  all  Uallicisms  and 
ridicalous  affectations  for  which  so  many  of  our 
modem  authors  and  orntors  are  so  remarkable. 
Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  I  esteem  Judge  Black- 
stone  ;  but  as  a  constitutional  writer  he  is  by  no 
means  an  object  of  my  esteem." — C.  J.  Fox :  />«- 
hate  on  the  AdmiMion  of  Lord  EUenboroHgh  into 
ike  CnbtHet. 

His  manner,  remarks  a  late  eminent  authority, 
**  is  not  the  manner  of  those  classical  Roman  jur- 
ists, who  are  always  models  of  expression,  though 
their  meaning  be  never  so  faulty.  It  differs  from 
their  unaffected,  yet  apt  and  nervous  style,  as  the 
tawdry  and  fliraiiy  drens  of  a  milliner's  doll  from 
the  graceful  and  imposing  nakedness  of  a  Grecian 
statue." — JoHX  Ausrix. 

"  He  [Blackstone]  is  justly  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  the  modern  writers  who  treat  of  the  general 
elementary  principles  of  law.  By  the  excellence 
of  his  arrangement,  the  variety  of  his  learning, 
the  justness  of  his  taste,  and  the  purity  and  de- 
fence of  bin  style,  he  communicated  to  tho^e  sub- 
jects which  were  harsh  and  forbidding  in  the  pages 
of  Coke  the  attraction  of  a  liberal  science  and  the 
•mbellishments  of  polite  literature." — CHANCiiLLOB 
KE?fT :  hi$  Com.,  i.  512,  iv.  20y. 

"  Blackstone  is  not  an  authority  in  the  law  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Littleton  or  bis  commen- 
tator Lord  Coke  is.  He  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
and  inaccuracies, — not,  however,  so  many  nor  so 
important  that  the  student  ought  to  have  his  oon- 
fidence  io  it  as  an  Institute  at  all  impaired.  In 
fact,  these  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been  for 
the  mo«t  part  pointed  out  and  corrected  in  the 
modem  editions.  .  .  .  As  an  elementary  book,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  enough  .to  say  that  the  whole  body 
of  American  lawyers  and  advocates,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  since  the  Revolution,  have  drawn  their 
irst  lessons  in  jurisprudence  from  the  pages  of 
Blaekstone's  Commentaries ;  and  no  more  modem 
work  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  superseding  it." — 
JuDOB  Sharswood:  Biaelutoue't  Vom.,  1859,  i.  xxi 
(Memoir). 


On  toe  Study  op  toe  Law. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
sensible  lawyer,  whether  any  thing  can  be 
more  hnznrdous  or  discouraging];  than  the 
usual  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  law.  A 
raw  and  unexperienced  youth,  in  the  most 
dangerous  season  of  life,  is  transplanted  on 
a  sudden  into  the  midst  of  allurements  to 
pleasure,  without  any  restraint  or  check  but 
what  his  own  prudence  can  suggest ;  with 
no  public  direction  in  what  course  to  pursue 
his  inouiries;  no  private  assistance  to  re- 
move tne  distresses  and  difficulties  which  will 
always  embarrass  a  beginner.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  is  ex|>ected  to  sequester  himself  from 
the  world,  and  by  a  tedious  lonely  process  to 
extract  the  theory  of  law  from  a  mass  of 
undigested  learning;  or,  else,  by  an  assidu- 
ous entrance  on  the  courts,  to  pick  up  theory 
and  practice  together,  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  ibr  the  ordinary  run  of  business,  llow 
little,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  hear  of  so  frequent  uiiscarriages ;  that 
so  many  gentlemen  of  bright  imaginations 
grow  weary  of  so  unpn^mising  a  search  and 
addict  themselves  wholly  to  amusements,  or 
other  less  innocent  pursuits:  and  that  ho 
many  persons  of  moderate  capacity  confuso 
themselves  at  first  setting  out,  and  continue 
ever  dark  and  puzzled  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

The  evident  want  of  some  assistance  in 
the  rudiments  of  legal  knowledge  has  given 
birth  to  a  practice  which,  if  ever  it  hud 
grown  to  be  general,  must  have  proved  of 
extremely  pernicious  consequence.  I  mean 
the  custom,  by  some  so  very  warmly  recom- 
mended, of  dropping  all  liberal  education, 
as  of  no  use  to  students  in  the  law,  and 
placing  them  in  its  stead,  at  the  desk  ot* 
some  skilful  attorney,  in  order  to  initiate 
them  early  in  all  the  depths  of  practice,  and 
render  them  more  dexterous  in  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  business.  A  few  instances  of 
barticular  persons  (men  of  excellent  learn- 
ing and  unblemished  integrity),  who,  in 
spite  of  this  method  of  education,  have 
snone  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  bar, 
afforded  some  kind  of  sanction  to  this  il- 
li1>eral  path  to  the  profession,  and  biassed 
many  parents,  of  short-sighted  judgment,  in 
its  favour;  not  considering  that  there  are 
some  geniuses  formed  to  overcome  all  disad- 
vantages, and  that  from  such  particular  in- 
stances no  general  rules  can  be  formed ;  nor 
observing  that  those  very  persons  have  fre- 
quently recommended,  by  the  most  forcible 
of  all  examples,  the  disposal  of  their  own 
offspring,  a  very  different  foundation  of 
legal  duties,  a  regular  academical  educa- 
tion. Perhaps,  too,  in  return.  I  could  now 
direct  their  eyes  to  our  principal  seats  of 
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justice,  nnd  Bngfceat  n  lew  lines  in  fiironr  (if 
universit;  learning:  but  in  tliesG,  nil  n'lio 
hear   me,  1  know,  hare  already  prcvcnlvd 

Maicinj;,  tliereforB,  due  allowance  for  one 
or  two  fhininf!  exceptions,  experience  nmj 
tench  US  to  foretell  that  a  lawjier,  tliua  edu- 
cated to  the  bar,  in  itubiieTTienca  to  atiornejs 
Qiiil  Bolicitors,  will  find  be  has  bfgun  at  ilie 
wronj;  end.  If  practice  bo  the  whole  he  is 
tauebt,  practice  must  hIso  bo  the  whole  he 
will  ever  know:  if  he  be  unin»Iructud  id 
the  L'lciiientg  and  firHt  principles  upon  which 
the  rule  of  practice  ih  fuunded,  the  least 
variation  from  eHtablished  precedents  will 
totally  distract  and  bewilder  him-  ita  lex 
tcripla  at  i»  the  utmoHt  bis  knowledge  will 
.....■»  ..» .  k™  *»..^*  *.«.T^f  aspire  to  fr""*  ""'^ 


lawH,  and  tbe  natural  foundations  of  ji 

Nor  \»  tliia  all ;   for   (us  few  pci^ons  of 
birtb  or  furiune,  or  cren  of  scholaalic  edu- 


cation, will  submit  to  the  drudccrj  of  iicrvi' 
tude,  and  tbe  manual  labour  of  copvii 
trasb  of  an  office),  sbould  this  iiitali 
prevail  to  any  confiderable  degree,  we  must 
rarely  ex|)ect  to  see  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion or  learning  at  the  bar.  And  what  tbe 
consequence  may  be,  to  have  tlie  interpreta- 
tion and  enforcement  of  tbo  laws  (which 
include  the  entire  dispoxal  of  nur  propertieK, 
liberties,  and  lives)  fall  wholly  into  tbe 
hands  of  obscure  or  illiterate  men,  is  matter 
of  very  public  concern. 

Tbe  inconveniences  here  pointed  out  can 
never  lie  efTeetually  prevented,  but  by  mak- 
ing; ncadeinical  eilui'ation  a  previous  step  to 
tbe  profesHion  of  the  couitiioii  law,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  mnkinj:  (be  rudiments  of  tbe 
law  a  part  of  ncadeinicnl  education.  For 
sciences  are  of  a  sociable  diKiwsition,  and 
Sourish  Itest  in  tbe  nci):hbourhoiHl  of  each 
other  i  nor  is  there  any  branch  of  learning 
hut  may  bo  helped  oncf  improved  by  assist- 
nnces  drawn  from  other  arts.  If.  Iberefure, 
the  student  in  our  laws  hath  formed  both 

s,  among 

whom  the  historians  and  orators  will  best 
deserve  bis  regard:  if  be  can  reason  with 

Iirecision,  and  separate  argument  froiii  fal- 
acy,  by  the  clear  simple  rules  of  pure  nn- 
Mphisticatcd  logic;  if  ho  c.in  fix  his  atten- 
tion, and  steadily  pursue  truth  through  any 
the  most  intricate  deduction,  by  tbo  use  of 
mathematical  demon s tration h  ;  if  ho  has 
enlarged  his  conceptions  of  nature  and  art, 
by  a  view  of  tbe  eevpral  branches  of  genu- 
ine experimental  philosophy;  If  he  hits  im- 
presHea  on  bis  mind  the  sound  maxims  of 
the  lawof  nature,  the  l>est  and  most  autben- 
tic  foundation  of  human  laws;  if,  lastly,  ho 


has  contemplated  those  maxims  reduced  to 
a  prautiual  fyntem  in  the  laws  of  imperii! 
Itoinej  if  he  bsj  done  this,  or  any  part  nf  it 
(though  ail  may  lie  easily  done  under  as  abk 
inKtruclors  as  ever  graced  any  seat*  of  leoni- 
iiig),  a  student  thus  qua)  iEcil  may  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  with  inc^re^ible  advan- 
tages and  reputation.  And  if,  at  the  cod- 
clusion,  or  durins  the  acmitsilion.  of  tbeM 
accomplisbinenta.be  willunord  himself  here 
a  year  or  two's  further  lei»uTe,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  future  labours  in  a  solid 
scientiScal  method,  without  thireting  tuo 
early  to  attend  that  practice  which  it  is  ini- 
po<iBible  he  should  nghtlj  comprehend,  be 
will  afterwards  proceed  with   tlie   greatnt 
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Law,  !n  its  most  general  and  compreheit- 

is  applied  indiscriminnlcly  to  all  kinds  of 
action,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rB> 
tional  or  irrational.  Thus  we  sar,  the  lawi 
of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  or  me- 
chanics, OS  well  as  the  Inws  ol  nature  and 
of  natiunH.  And  it  is  that  rule  of  actioii 
which  is  prescribed  by  some  superior,  and 
which  the  inferior  is  Iwund  tc  iiliey. 

Thus,  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed 
the  universe,  nnd  created  matter  out  of  no- 
thing, he  impressed  certain  principles  upon 
that  matter,  from  which  it  can  never  depart, 
and  without  which  it  would  cerise  to  be. 
When  ho  put  that  matter  into  motion,  b* 
establiT-bed  certain  laws  of  motion,  to  whidi 
all  movable  bodies  must  conform.  And,  hi 
descend  from  the  greatest  operations  to  the 
smnllest,  when  a  workman  forms  a  clock,  or 
other  piece  of  mechanism,  he  establishes,  at 
his  own  pleasure,  certain  nrbiimrv  laws  for 
its  direction. — as  that  the  hand  shall  desetib* 
a  given  space  in  a  given  time,  to  which  law 
as  long  ns  the  woi'k  conforms,  so  long  it 
continues  in  perfection,  and  answers  the  end 
of  its  formation. 

If  we  further  advance  from  mere  inoctirs 
matter  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  shall 
find  them  still  governed  hy  laws,  more  na- 
nierous  indeed,  but  eqnnlly  fixed  and  inva- 
riable. The  whole  progn'ss  of  plants,  frfls 
llio  seed  to  the  root,  nnd  from  thence  lo  tbs 
seed  again  ;  the  metbo-1  of  animal  nutrition 
di;iestiiin,  secretion,  and  all  other  brancbta 
of  vital  economy,  are  not  left  to  chance,  <r 
the  will  of  the  orentnre,  but  are  performtd 
in  a  wondrous  involunturv  way,  and  gnidsd 
by  unerring  rules  laid  dow-  '  ■'-  — -' 
Crcalir. 
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Tliin,  then,  in  the  penernl  signillcniion  of 
Iaw,  a  rule  of  nucion  dictated  liy  some  iiupc- 
rior  iMin^;  and  io  thoao  crenturos  that  )iu«c 
neither  iHe  power  to  think,  nor  to  \Tili,  auoh 
laws  must  be  iuviirialjly  obeyed  so  long  a-s 
the  creaturH  itself  aubaialA,  for  its  existence 
de{>eiids  upon  thut  obedienoe.  Bnt  Intra,  in 
their  more  ennfiiied  sense,  and  in  vrbich  it 
]•  oar  nroaent  buginess  to  consider  them, 
den.-te  ihe  rute»,  not  of  action  in  genemi, 
ItLit  of  humnn  action  or  conduot ;  that  ia, 
the  precapu  b;  vrliich  man,  the  noblest  of 
>ll  sublunary  beinga,  a  creature  end.jwed 
irith  both  rnuun  and  free-will,  \9  oom- 
manded  to  niiilte  u«e  of  those  fucnltics  in 
the  i^neral  rp^culatitln  of  hia  behaviour. 

Man.  conaidered  as  a  creature,  niu^tt  ne- 
oessariljr  lie  sui'ject  to  the  Inwa  of  bis  Cre- 
■itor,  for  he  ia  entirelj  a  dopandsnt  being. 
A  being,  independent  of  anv  other,  h.i«  no 
rale  to  pursue  but  auch  fu  he  prencribes  to 
himMlf;  but  a  Rtate  of  depenJonco  will  in- 
eritabl;  oblij^e  the  inferior  to  tnke  the  will 
of  hiia  on  whom  he  dependa  as  the  rule  of 
bis  conduct ;  not,  indcL'd,  in  every  particu- 
lar, but  in  all  tboae  points  wherein  hia  de- 
pendence connata.  Ihia  principle,  there- 
fore, hna  mora  or  leas  extent  ami  effact,  in 
proportion  a.i  the  auperiorit;  of  the  one  and 
the  dependence  of  tlie  other  a  ^roatar  or 
lean,  nbaiilute  or  limited.  And  conaeqnontlf, 
WA  tnan  dependa  absolutelj  upon  his  Maker 
(or  e^ervthing,  it  is  necessary  that  be  should, 
in  all  points,  conform  In  hia  Maker's  will. 

This  will  of  his  Maker  ia  called  the  law 
of  nature.  For  aa  God.  when  he  created 
natter,  and  endued  it  with  a  principle  of 
mobility,  eatabliahed  certain  rulea  for  the 
perpetual  direction  of  that  motion,  ao,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  him  with  free- 
■will  to  conduct  himself  in  all  parts  of  life, 
he  laid  down  certain  immutable  laws  of 
Imman  nature,  whereby  that  froe-will  is  in 
■ome  de;^rce  rojiulated  and  restrained,  and 
gare  him  also  the  faculty  of  reosuo  to  dia- 
corer  the  purport  of  those  luna. 

Considering  Ihe  Creator  'inly  aa  a  bcin;: 
of  inSaite  poioer,  he  was  able  unquontion- 
ably  to  have  prescril>ed  whiiterer  laws  ho 
|iloased  to  his  creature,  man,  however  un- 
just or  severe.  But.  aa  be  is  alio  a  bclni; 
of  infinite  aiidam,  be  has  laid  down  only 
•uch  laws  an  were  foundeil  in  those  relations 
of  justice  thatciiated  in  the  nature  of  thing;) 
stnteuedent  to  any  positive  precepL  These 
Kre  the  eternal  immutable  laws  or  good  and 
«vil,  to  which  the  Creator  him!<elf.  in  nil  hi? 
alixpensationa,  conforms ;  and  which  he  has 
enabled  human  reason  to  discover,  so  far  as 
the^  are  neceasary  for  the  conduct  of  human 
Actions.  Such,  among  otbere,  are  these  prin- 
ciples; that  we  should  live  honestly,  abauld 
hurt  nobody,  and  ahould  render  to  every  one 


But  if  the  discovery  of  these  first  princi' 
plea  of  the  law  of  nature  depended  only 
upon  the  due  exertion  of  ri^rht  reason,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  than  by  a 
chain  of  metaphysical  disquisitions,  man' 
kind  would  have  wanted  some  inducement 
to  have  quickened  their  inquiries,  and  the 
grea'er  part  of  the  world  have  rested  con- 
tent in  mentnl  indolence,  and  ignorance,  its 
inaepnrnble  companion.  As,  tborefiire,  the 
Creator  ia  a  being  not  only  of  infinite  puwcr, 
and  aUd/im,  but  also  of  inSnito  goodntai,  he 
has  been  pleased  so  to  contrive  the  constitu' 
tion  and  frame  tif  humanity,  that  we  should 
want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
pursue  the  rule  of  rijcht,  but  only  our  own 
self-love,  that  universal  principle  of  action. 
For  he  has  so  intimntelv  oonncoted,  so  in* 
separably  interwoven,  the  laws  of  eternal 
juatioe  with  the  happiness  of  each  individ- 
ual, that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but 
by  observing  the  former;  and  if  the  former 
Ik  punctuiilly  obeyed,  it  cannot  but  induce 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  which  mutual 
connection  of  justice  and  huninn  felicity,  he 
has  not  perplexed  the  law  of  niituro  with  » 
multitude  of  nb.^tmcted  rulea  and  precepts, 
referring  merely  to  the  fitneaa  or  unfitness 
of  thing",  as  some  have  vainly  surmlicd,  but 
has  ^ritcioualy  reduced  the  rule  of  ol)edience 
to  this  one  patcrniit  precept,"  thut  mnn  should 
pursue  bis  own  true  and  substantial  happi- 
ne<is."  This  ia  the  foundation  of  what  we 
call  ethics,  or  natural  law  ;  for  the  aevernl 
articles  into  whioU  it  is  bnmohed  in  our  sys- 
tems amount  to  no  more  than  demonstrat- 
ing that  this  or  that  action  tends  to  man's 
real  happiness,  and  therefore  very  justly 
concluding  that  the  perrormnnce  of  it  is  » 

Cart  oF  the  law  of  nature ;  or,  on  the  other 
and,  that  this  or  that  action  is  destructive 
of  man's  real  happiness,  and  thersfore  that 
the  law  of  nature  forbids  it. 

ComnKitt.  on  Ihe  Lamn  of  Eayland,  Iatrad.f 
Seel.  S. 
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The  lirst  diurn  or  Any  exiiiliitn  n  benutiriil 
obaciirliy.  M'Jien  tlie  euxi  lH.-t;ina  just  to 
bri;;lih;n  trith  the  rcdiictiuna  unljr  of  eJI'ui- 
gonco.  It  pleoxin;;,  prn^irciairc  lijcht,  diibiouH 
and  AiiiusinjE,  in  tlirown  nver  thu  Fuce  of 
thin^.  A  sin;;!!)  ray  la  bMb  to  At*Ut  llie 
picturcaquo  ayv,  wliidi  bjr  nuuh  blender  aid 
creates  a  tliouaand  iiniLpnnrT  fanim,  if  the 
Ki;cnc  ho  unknown,  nnd  lu  the  li>cht  HtenlH 
priuluullj  on,  U  iiiiiuacd  by  correcting  its 
rii^io  iilima  Ijy  the  reni  oljjo^bi.  Whut,  in 
the  uiinruxion  of  twiliglit,  porhnpa.  Heciiipil  a 
KCreCchof  riaing ground,  iirokrn  into  TiirinuH 
purts.  becomes  nuw  ?iutt  imwsesof  wood  and 
an  extent  of  forent. 

Ai  the  Bun  bef;]ni  to  nppenr  nhove  the 
lioriion,  another  uhnnjLK  takes  plaoc.  Whnt 
wmbororeonly  form.  Ucin;;  now  enlightened, 
bogina  to  receive  cCT^ct.  This  effect  iiencnds 
oil  two  circmaslnnceg, — the  ciitohing  lijihlg 
vliiuh  touch  the  auininits  of  every  ohjout. 
ftnd  the  niUtinoiui  in  wliiuh  ilin  riaiug  orb  i» 
coininonly  enveloped. 

The  Hlfttut  ill  often  plenninf;  when  the  aun 
rises  in  unsullied  brightneas,  diSiining  its 
ruddy  light  over  the  upper  partn  of  objccta, 
whicti  in  contmsted  b^  the  deeper  Bhndowa 
below ;  yet  the  effect  la  thpn  only  trunHcen- 
dent  when  he  rinea  ncuonipnnicd  by  i\  train 
of  vnpourM  in  n  niiHty  atmosphere.  Among 
bikea  nod  mountuina  tliis  happy  nceoui- 
paniineut  often  forma  the  moat  iiatimiahing 
viKiona,  and  vet  in  the  fnrext  it  in  nearly  un 
greut.  Witfi  what  delightful  cffiiut  do  we 
aonietiinea  ace  the  cun'it  dink  just  appear 
■.hove  a  woody  hill,  nr,  in  &haki>peare'a  lan- 
guase, 

Stnnd  tiptoe  on  tiio  niiit;  mDiintain'i  top, 
And  dnrt  hia  diverging  rays  through  the 
rising  vapour.  The  mdiani:e,  cnlching  thn 
topri  of  the  treca  ns  thev  hnng  midway  npon 
the  shaggy  pteop,  oaA  toucTiing  here  and 
thsre  a  fuw  other  prominent  objerta,  imper- 
ceptibly Diixen  its  ruddy  tint  with  lbs  aur- 
rounding  iniata,  setting  on  lira,  ai  it  were, 
their  iipjicr  parts,  while  thi>ir  lower  skirta 
are  loxt  in  a  dark  roans  of  varied  eonfusion, 
in  which  trcHs,  and  ground,  and  radinnee,  and 
oljacurity  nra  all  blcndeii  tiigBthor.  M'lien 
the  eye  ia  furtunatu  enough  to  catrh  thi? 
jtlowing  inatnnt  (for  it  is  always  a  vaninh- 
ing  scene),  it  furniahes  an  iilcii  worth  treas- 
uring ainonj;  the  choicest  appearances  of 
nature.  Mistiness  alone,  wo  nave  obBerre<l, 
occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is 
often  picturEsquo ;  but  the  glory  of  the 
virion  depends  on  the  glowing  lights  which 
s,rc  mingled  with  it. 

Landacapc  painters,  in  general,  pay  too 
litllo  attention  to  the  dlacriminationa  of 
tuorning  and  evening.     We  are  ofteii  at  a 


loss  to  dlstineuiah  in  piciiirea  the  rising 
from  the  setting  sun,  though  their  cbanicUtt 
ore  very  different,  both  in  the  lights  uA 
ahadows.  The  ruddy  lights,  indeed,  of  thi 
evening  are  wore  easily  diitinguished,  )«t 
it  is  not  perhaps  always  aiilEcii'nlly  oWmd 
that  the  shailuwa  of  the  evening  are  isucb 
less  opaque  than  thoac  of  the  niomiDic. 
They  may  bo  l)rightGneil  perhaps  jjy  thi 
nuuil>crlesH  rays  floating  in  the  atmosphrrt, 
which  arc  incessantly  rcverhernml  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  may  continue  in  action  aflir 
the  sun  is  set ;  whereas  in  the  moruing  lb* 
rays  of  the  preceding  dav  hiiving  subsided, 
no  object  receives  any  liglit  but  from  the  in- 
mediate  lustre  of  the  sun.  Whatever  becooiH 
of  the  theory,  the  fact,  I  believe,  is  well 
oaccrtained. 
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A  Mei 


ixQ  TUB  Books. 
From  every  thing  in  nntnro  a  vr!i«  ni 
may  derive  matter  of  meilitntion.  In  tnrl 
latinna  various  aulbors  have  exercised  lh« 
genius  or  tortured  their  fancy.  An  aulbor 
who  meant  to  1>o  serious,  bna  tneditaiKl  W 
the  mi/nlery  of  trraring  :  an  author  who  nfnl 
meant  to  be  serious,  has  nirdiiatcil  on  > 
broomstick:  let  me  niso  medltalej  and  i 
Ubrnnj  of  bookt  shall  be  tlic  subject  of  nj 

Before  mv  eyes  an  almost  innumenbli 
multitude  of  authors  are  ranged  ;  diffen"! 
in  their  opinionn,  as  in  their  bulk  sad  *f 

pcarance:   in  what  light  shall  I  view  Ihu 
great  assembly?     Shall  I  consider  it  u a 
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ancient  legion,  drawn  oat  in  goodly  array 
under  fit  commandew?  or  as  a  modern  regi- 
ment of  writers,  where  the  common  men 
bave  been  forced  by  want,  or  seduced 
through  wickedness,  into  the  service,  and 
where  the  leaders  owe  their  advancement 
rather  to  caprice,  party  favour,  and  the  par- 
tiality of  friends,  than  to  merit  or  service  ? 
Shall  1  cx)nsider  ye,  0  ye  f)Ook8l  as  a 
herd  of  courtiers  .  .  .  who  profess  to  be 
sabservient  to  my  use,  and  yet  seek  only 
joar  own  advantage?  No ;  let  mo  consider 
thid  room  as  the  great  charnel-houne  of 
hainan  reivson,  where  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion dwell;  or  as  a  certain  poet  expresses 
himself, 

Wher«  hot  and  eold,  and  wet  and  dry, 
Aod  beef,  and  broth,  and  apple-pye, 
Most  slovenly  assemble. 

Who  are  they,  whose  unadorned  raiment 
bf^Apeaks  their  inward  simplicity?  They 
are  ^nw  books ^  statutes,  and  commentaries  on 
MttUnfes,  These  are  acts  of  parliament^  whom 
idl  iP'^n  must  obev,  and  yet  few  only  can 
parcha«e.  Like  tlie  Sphynx  of  antiquity, 
they  speak  in  enigmas,  and  yet  devour  the 
unhappy  wretches  who  comprehend  them  not 

These  are  commentaries  on  statutes:  for 
the  perusing  of  them,  the  longest  life  would 
prove  in8u£6cient:  for  the  understanding  of 
them,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  would 
not  avail. 

Cruel  is  the  dilemma  between  the  necessity 
and  the  impossibility  of  understanding:  ^ct 
are  we  not  left  utterly  destitute  of  relief. 
Behold  for  our  comfort  an  abridgment  of 
law  and  equity!  It  consists  not  of  many 
Tolumes;  it  extends  only  to  twenty-two 
folios ;  yet  as  a  few  thin  cakes  may  contain 
the  whole  nutritive  substance  of  a  stalled  ox, 
0O  may  this  compendium  contain  the  essen- 
tial gravy  of  many  a  report  and  adjudged 


The  sages  of  the  law  recommend  this 
abridgment  to  our  perusal.  Let  us  with 
all  thankfulness  of  heart  receive  their  coun- 
sel. Much  are  we  beholden  to  the  physicians 
who  only  prescribe  the  bark  of  the  <piin- 
fuina,  when  they  might  oblige  their  patients 
to  swallow  the  whole  tree. 

From  these  volumes  I  turn  my  eyes  on  a 
deep  embodied  phalanx,  numerous  and  for- 
nioable :  thev  are  controversial  divines :  so 
has  the  world  agreed  to  term  them.  How 
arbitrary  is  language  I  and  how  does  the 
eastom  of  mankmd  join  words  that  reason 
has  put  asunder  I  Thus  we  often  hear  of 
hell-fire  cold,  of  devilish  handsome,  and  the 
like  ;  and  thus  controversial  and  divine  have 
been  associated. 
15 


These  controversial  divines  have  changed 
the  rule  of  life  into  a  standard  of  disputa- 
tion. They  have  employed  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High  as  a  fencing-school,  where 
gymnastic  exercises  are  daily  exhibited,  and 
where  victory  serves  only  to  excite  new  con- 
tests. Slighting  the  bulwarks  wherewith 
lie  who  bestowSi  religion  on  mankind  had 
secured  it,  they  have  encompassed  it  with 
various  minute  outworks,  which  an  army 
of  warriors  can  with  difficulty  defend. 

The  next  in  order  to  them  are  the  re- 
doubtable antagonists  of  common  sense ; 
the  gentlemen  who  close  up  the  common 
highway  to  heaven,  and  yet  open  no  private 
road  for  persons  having  occasion  to  travel 
that  way.  The  writers  of  this  tribe  are 
various,  but  in  principles  and  manner 
nothing  dissimilar.  Let  nie  review  them 
as  they  stand  arranged. 

These  are  Epicurean  orators^  who  have 
endeavoured  to  confound  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of 
highwaymen  and  stock-jobbers.  These  are 
inquirers  after  truth,  who  never  dei^n  to 
implore  the  aid  of  knowledge  in  their  re- 
searches. These  are  sceptics,  who  labour 
earnestly  to  argue  themselves  out  of  their 
own  existence ;  herein  resembline  that 
choice  spirit  who  endeavoured  so  artfully  to 
pick  his  own  pocket  as  not  to  be  detected  by 
nimself.  Last  of  all,  are  the  composers  of 
rhapsodies^  fragments,  and  (strange  to  say 
it)  thoughts,  .  .  .  Thou  first,  thou  greatest 
vice  of  the  human  mind.  Ambition !  all 
these  authors  were  originally  thy  votaries  I 
They  promised  to  themselves  a  frame  more 
durable  than  the  calf-skin  that  covered  their 
works ;  the  calf-skin  (as  the  dealer  speaks) 
is  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  books 
themselves  remain  the  prey  of  that  silent 
critic  the  worm. 

Complete  cooks  and  conveyancers ;  bodies 
of  school-divinity  and  Tommy  Thumb  ;  little 
story-books,  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
memoirs  of  women  of  pleasure :  apologies 
for  the  lives  of  players  and  prime  minis- 
ters :  all  are  consigned  to  one  common  ob 
livion. 

One  book  indeed  there  is,  which  pretends 
to  little  reputation,  and  by  a  strange  felicity 
obtains  whatever  it  demands.  To  be  useful 
for  some  months  only  is  the  whole  of  its 
ambition  ;  and  though  every  day  that  passes 
confessedly  diminishes  its  utility,  yet  it  is 
sought  for  and  purchased  by  all :  such  is  the 
deserved  and  unenvied  character  of  that  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  practical  astronomy,  the 
Almanack. 

The  World,  No,  I40,  Thursday,  S^iember 
4,1755. 
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ESTHER  CHAPONE, 

bom  IT2T.  died  1S0I,  a  daughter  of  Thomoa 
Mulio,  and  a  friend  uf  Dr.  Johnson,  Kioh- 
nnlsnn,  and  Klizabctli  Carter,  was  the  author 
of  Letters  on  the  IiupriHonment  of  the  Mind, 
Lond.,  1TT3,  2  vola.  l2ino;  Mitcellanies  in 
Prow  and  Verge,  1TT5,  ]2nio;  A  Letter  to 
a  NewW  Mftrriod  Lody,  1777,  12mo,  nn  Ode 

froGied  to  Elizabeth  Carter's  EpiotctuB, 
:ri8,  4to.  and  the  story  of  Fidelia  b  The 
AdvMiturer,  Nos.  77,  78,  79.  Posthumous 
Works,  with  Life,  Lond.,  1»07,  2  vol*.  Svo; 
2J  edit.,  ISOij,  -i  vols.  12uio. 

■e  md  Id  pabllo, 
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d  Miu  M[uliu],  kOsra  laDdarnciI  lad  oon- 

I  of  mmnj  ja»r»."— Db.  Jobmbon  to  Mas. 


The  Dat  or  Judqhemt. 
Whnt  n  tremendous  ecene  of  the  last  day 
docs  the  pi>spel  place  before  our  ejCB  \ — of 
that  da;  when  you  and  everyone  of  ua  shall 
AwaltG  froin  the  grnse,  and  beliotd  the  Son 
of  God,  on  his  plorions  tribunal,  attended 
by  millions  of  celestial  1ieinf;s,  of  whose 
superior  excellence  we  can  now  form  no  ade- 
quate idea, — when  in  pre^nce  of  all  mnn- 
kinil,  of  those  holy  an;;uls,  and  of  the  (jreat 
Jud^  himself,  you  must  give  an  account  of 
your  piist  life,  and  hear  your  final  doom, 
rroin  which  there  can  bo  no  appeal,  and 
which  must  determine  your  fate  to  all  eter- 
nity :  then  think — if  for  a  moment  yon  c»n 
bear  tho  thought — what  will  be  thu  dewoln- 
tion,  shame,  and  anguish  of  thore  wretched 
souls  who  shall  hear  those  dreailful  words  : 
— "  Dopart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  doril  and  his 
angels." — Oh  I  1  cannot  support  even  tho 
idea  of  your  becoming  one  of  those  andone, 
lost  creatures  1  I  trust,  in  Ood's  merev,  that 
yon  will  make  a  belter  nso  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  his  will  which  he  has  Touchsafod 
you  nnd  <if  those  aniial>le  dispositions  he  Iibs 

f;iven  yon.  Let  us  therefore  turn  from  this 
lorrid,  this  insupportable  view,  and  rather 
endeavour  to  imagine,  ns  far  as  is  possible. 
whnt  will  bo  the  sensations  of  ynur  soul  if 
you  should  hear  our  heavenly  Judge  address 
you  in  these  transporting  words; — "Come, 
thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  tho  king- 
dom prepared  for  vnn  from  tho  foundation 
of  tho  world."  Tliink  what  it  must  he  to 
become  an  object  of  the  esteem  and  applause, 
— not  only  of  all   mankind   assembled  to- 

e ether,  but  of  all  the  host  of  heaven,  of  our 
leased  Lord  himeelf, — nay,  of  his  and  our 
Almighty  Father : — to  fintl  your  frail  flesh 
changed,  in  a  moment,  into  a  glorious  celes- 
tial body,  endowed  with   perfect  beauty, 


henllli,  and  agility : — to  find  your  eool 
cleansed  from  alt  its  fault!  and  itifirmitiei: 
caltod  to  the  purest  and  nobleat  affectioai; 


and  purified ;  and  every  power  and  di<- 
position  of  mind  and  body  adnpted  to  ibi 
highest  relieh  of  virtue  and  happinesi! 
Thus  accomplished,  to  bo  admitted  iutoihe 
society  of  amiable  and  happy  lieings.  ill 
united  in  the  most  perfect  peace  and  fricnii- 
ship,  all  breathing  nothing  but  luve  to  God, 
and  to  each  other; — with  theni  to  dwell  in 
scenes  moro  delightful  tlian  the  richest  im- 
agitiatiiin  can  paint, — free  from  every  ptti 
and  care,  and  from  all  pofisilHlitj  of  choop 
or  satiety ; — but,  above  itll.  to  enjoy  iN 
more  immcUiate  presence  of  God  hiinwir,— 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  and  oduiire  hii 
adorable  perfections  in  a  high  degree,  thou^ 
still  far  short  of  their  infinity, — to  If  ro* 
scions  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  to  rejuiM 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance  \  But  hert 
all  imagination  fails:  we  can  form  no  idei 
of  that  bliss  which  may  be  communicated  Id 
us  by  snub  a  near  approach  to  the  soureeef 
alt  beauty  and  all  good  :  we  must  contnt 
ourselves  with  believing  that  it  is  "  «h« 
innrtal  eye  liath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beaii, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  sU 
to  conceive.''  The  crown  of  alt  our  jon 
will  be,  to  know  that  we  are  secure  ef  pM- 
sessing  them  forever, — yrhnx.  a  traii»poniii( 

Can  you  reflect  on  atl  these  thing*,  anl 
not  feel  the  moKt  oameat  longings  aRer  in- 
mortality?  Do  not  all  other  views  ■Ddll^ 
sires  seem  mean  nnd  trifling  when  coujpuJ 
with  this?  And  does  not  your  inmost  hMrt 
resolve  that  this  shall  be  tha  rbief  txi 
constant  object  of  ita  wishes  ftnd  puwril. 
through  the  Hhole  course  of  your  \iW.  If 
you  are  not  insensible  to  that  desire  uf  hs(>- 
pincBs  which  seems  woven  into  oar  nnlnn, 
you  cannot  surely  tie  unmoved  1<t  itie  nn*- 
|tcct  of  such  a  transcendent  dej^rce  of  ill 
and  that  continued  to  all  eternity, — perh^ 
cuntiniialty  increasing.  You  cannot  ImI 
dread  the  forfeiture  of  such  an  inheritaM* 
as  ttie  most  insupportable  evil  1  Rcmpmlxt 
then — rememlMr  the  conditions  on  <rtlit^ 
alone  it  can  he  obtained.  GihI  will  niX  p^ 
to  vice,  to  carelessness,  or  sloth,  the  jvrin 
ho  has  proposed  to  virtue.  Yoa  have  ciwj 
help  that  can  animate  your  emlcavcMiM: 
You  have  written  laws  to  direct  you.-^ 
example  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  te  <* 
courage  yon, — the  most  awakening  ihIR* 
to  engage  you, — and  you  bare,  t>raide>.lW 
comfortable  pnimisc  of  oonstant  nssittiM 
from  the  HuIv  Spirit,  if  yon  diligently  and a»- 
ccrely  pray  for  it     0  Met  not  oil  this  n«7 
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be  lost  apon  joo, — but  give  your  attention 
to  this  jour  only  importftnt  concern,  and 
accept,  with  profound  gratitude,  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  that  are  thus  affectionately 
offered  you. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

bom  in  Pallas,  Ireland,  1728,  died  in  London, 
J  774,  will  always  )>e  known  by  his  poems 
of  The  Traveller,  Lond.,  1764,  and  The  De- 
serted Villiige,  Lond.,  1770.  4to,  and  his 
novel.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Lond.,  1766, 
2  vols.  12mo.  For  notices  of  his  comedies, 
The  Good-Natured  Man  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  his  histories,  The  Citizen  ol  the 
World,  and  other  works  we  refer  to  his  biog- 
raphies by  Prior,  Irving,  and  FoU-ster.  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  with  Life  (l>y  Binhop 
Percy),  Lond.,  1801,  4  vols.  8vo ;  by  James 
Prior,  Lond.,  1837,  4  vols.  8vo  (with  Life, 
6  vols.  8vo) ;  by  P.  Cunningham,  1855,  4 
vols.  8vo.  Of  his  Poems  there  are  many 
editions. 

"The  adminble  ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative 
H  well  as  the  pleasing  tmth  with  which  the  prin- 
eijpal  characters  are  designed,  make  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  one  of  the  most  delicious  morsels  of 
fictitious  compositions  on  which  the  human  mind 
was  ever  employed.  .  .  .  We  read  the  Viear  of 
Wakefield  in  youth  and  in  age ;  we  return  to  it 
again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an  au- 
thor who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human 
nature."— Sir  Walter  Scott  :  Life  of  Goldemith, 

"  The  delineation  of  this  character  [that  of  the 
"excellent  Wakefield"]  on  his  course  of  life  through 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest  of 
the  story,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  na- 
tural with  the  strange  and  the  singular,  make  this 
oovet  one  of  the  best  which  has  ever  been  written." 
— GoTHE :  Truth  and  Poetry  ;  from  My  Otcn  Life, 
English  trans. 

The  Familt  of  Wakefield. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man 
who  married  and  brought  up  a  lar^e  family, 
did  more  service  than  he  who  continued 
single  and  only  talked  of  population. 

From  this  motive,  I  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  a  year  before  I  began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife  as 
she  did  her  wedding-gown,  not  lor  a  fine 
glossy  surface,  but  such  qualities  as  would 
wear  well.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a 
good-natured  notable  woman ;  and  as  for 
breeding,  there  were  few  country  ladies  who 
could  shew  more.  She  could  read  any  Eng- 
lish l)Ook  without  much  spelling;  but  for 
pickling,  preserving,  and  cookery,  none  could 
excel  her.  She  prided  herself  also  upon 
being  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeep- 
ing ;  though  I  could  never  find  that  we  grew 
richer  with  all  her  contrivance. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly. 


and  our  fondness  increased  as  we  grew  old. 
There  was  in  fact  nothing  that  could  make 
us  angry  with  the  world  or  each  other.  We 
had  an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a  fine 
country,  and  a  good  neighbourhood.  The 
year  was  spent  in  moral  or  rural  amusements, 
in  visiting  our  rich  neighours,  and  reliev- 
ing such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolu- 
tions to  fear,  nor  fatigues  to  undergo ;  all  our 
adventures  were  by  the  fireside,  and  all  our 
mignitions  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had 
the  traveller  or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our 
gooseberry  wine,  for  which  we  had  great 
reputation ;  and  I  profess  with  the  veracity 
of  an  historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of 
them  to  find  fault  with  it.  Our  cousins  too, 
oven  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 
their  affinity,  without  any  help  from  the 
heralds'  office,  and  came  very  frequently  to 
see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  hon- 
our by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst 
the  number.  However,  my  wife  always  in- 
sisted that,  as  they  were  the  same  flesh  and 
bloody  they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same 
table.  So  that,  if  we  had  not  very  rich,  we 
had  generally  very  happy,  friends  about  us : 
for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life, 
that  the  poorer  the  guest,  the  better  pleased 
he  ever  is  with  being  treated :  and  as  some 
men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of 
a  tulip,  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was 
by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy  human  faces. 
However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was 
found  to  be  a  person  of  very  bad  character, 
a  troublesome  guest,  or  one  we  desired  to 
get  rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house  I  ever 
took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair 
of  boots,  or  sometimes  an  horse  of  small 
value,  and  I  always  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  he  never  came  back  to  return  them. 
By  this  the  house  wns  cleared  of  such  as  we 
did  not  like ;  but  never  was  the  family  of 
Wakefield  known  to  turn  the  traveller,  or 
the  poor  dependent,  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of 
much  happiness  :  not  but  that  we  sometimes 
had  those  little  rubs  which  Providence  sends 
to  enchance  the  value  of  its  favours.  My 
orchard  was  often  robbed  by  schoolboys,  and 
my  wife's  custards  plundered  by  the  cats  or 
the  children.  The  -Squire  would  sometime!! 
fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  m^ 
sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civili- 
ties at  church  with  a  mutilated  courtesy. 
But  we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or 
four  days  began  to  wonder  how  they  vexed 
us. 

My  children,  the  ofl^pring  of  temperance, 
as  they  were  educated  without  softness,  so 
they  were  at  once  well-formed  and  healthy ; 
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in  J  HonB  hardy  nnd  nctiro,  my  daughlera 
beautiful  knd  lilooming.  Wlien  I  Btuod  in 
the  midHtof  tho  little  circle,  which  promised 
to  ha  the  iii^norts  of  my  declininj;  ape,  I 
could  not  DToid  repeaCiot;  tlie  famous  story 
of  Count  Abciinber};.  who,  in  Ilenrf  11. > 
progress  thruiigh  Germany,  while  Other 
eourtiert  came  with  their  Ironsorefi,  lirought 
his  thirty-twn  children,  and  prCKCnted  them 
to  his  sovereign  as  tlio  mo«t  valuable  offer- 
ing lie  hod  to  bestow.  Id  this  manner, 
though  1  hod  hut  bIi,  I  conmdered  them  as 
a  ?ery  valuable  present  made  to  my  coun- 
try, and  consequently  looked  uinn  it  ns  uiy 
debtor. 

Our  oldest  son  was  named  George,  after 
his  uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pnundx. 
Our  second  child,  a  girl,  I  intended  («  call 
after  hor  aunt  Urissol:  but  mv  wife,  who, 


another  daughter,  &nd  now  I  was  determined 
that  Griasel  should  be  hor  name  ;  but  a  rich 
relation  taking  a  fancy  to  stand  giidniother, 
thegirl  was,  by  her  directions,  called  Sophia: 


family :  hut  1  solemnly  protest  t  had  no 
hand  in  iL  Moses  wag  our  nelt,  and  al^er 
an  interval  of  twelve  years  we  had  two  sons 

It  would  be  frnitlcsB  to  deny  exultntion 
when  I  saw  my  little  ones  aliout  uie;  but 
the  vanity  and  the  e.-itisfiiction  of  my  wife 
were  even  greater  than  mine.  When  our 
visitors  would  Miy,  "Well,  upon  niy  word. 
Mrs.  rrlmrosc,  you  have  the  finest  children 
in  the  whole  country." — "Ay,  neighbour." 
sho  would  answer,  "  tliey  are  as  hpavcn 
made  them, — handsome  enough,  if  they  be 
good  enough ;  for  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does."  And  then  she  would  bid  the 
girls  hold  up  thdr  heads  ;  who,  to  conceal 
not  bin;;,  were  certainly  very  handsome. 
Mere  outside  is  so  very  triaing  a  circum- 
stance with  me,  that  I  should  scarcely  hare 
remembered  to  mention  it,  had  it  not  been 
a  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the  coun- 
try. Olivia,  now  aliout  eighteen,  had  that 
luzuriancy  of  beauty  with  which  painters 
generally  draw  Ilolie;  open,  sprightly,  and 
commanding.  Sophia's  features  were  not 
m  striking  at  first;  but  often  did  more 
certain  execution ;  for  they  were  soft, 
modest,  and  alluring.  Tho  one  vanquished 
by  a.  single  blow,  the  other  by  efforts  success- 
fully repeated. 

The  Tiear  of  Wakrfidd,  Ckap.  i. 

Thk  Familt  or  WACiriKLii  ih  Ajjhctioit, 

We  set  forward  from  this  peaoefut  neigh- 
bourhood, aod  walked  on  slowly.    My  eldest 


danghter  lieing  enfeebled  by  a  sluw  fever, 
which  hii4  liegnn  for  some  days  to  undn- 
mine  her  constitution,  one  of  the  officen, 
who  had  an  hone,  kindly  took  her  Vhiid 
him  1  for  even  these  men  cannot  eniirtlj 
divest  themselves  of  humanity.  Mv  son 
led  one  of  the  little  ones  by  the  bun'l.  iiihI 
my  wife  the  other,  while  1  leaned  upon  nj 
youngext  girl,  whose  toars  fell  not  for  hw 
own  but  my  distrcMes. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelliix 
oiiout  two  miles  when  we  saw  a  crowd  run- 
ning and  shouting  lichind  uii,  consisting  of 
atiout  fifty  of  mv  poorest  purishic'Ren 
These  with  dreaaful  imprecations  sooi 
seiied  upon  the  two  officers  of  justire,  uj 
swearing  they  would  never  ee«  their  mi»- 
ister  go  to  gaol  while  they  hod  a  drfp  of 
blood  (o  shed  in  his  defence,  were  going  t? 
use  them  with  great  severitv.  The  conse- 
quence mi^ht  have  been  fatal  had  I  not  in- 
mediately  interposed,  anil  with  some  di§- 
culty  rescued  the  officers  from  the  handtrf 
the  enraged  multitude.  Mj  children,  uh* 
looked  ujion  my  delivery  now  as  certsia. 
appeared  transported  with  joy,  and 
incapable  of  containing  tlteir  mptares. 
they  were  soon  nndeceired,  upon  bfirin| 
me  address  the  pour  dclndcd  people  «ht 
came  as  they  imagined  to  do  me  service. 

"WhatI  my  friends,"  cried  I,  '"aDd 
this  tho  way  you  love  me !  I«  this  &• 
manner  you  obev  the  instructions  I  km 
given  you  from  tne  pulpit!  Thus  toi'ii 
the  fiice  of  justice,  and  bring  down  rain  as 

J 'ourselves  and  me!  Which  is  ynnr  riiij- 
eader?  Shew  me  the  man  that  h:i!  ibst 
seduced  you.  As  sure  as  he  lives  he  ilull 
feut  my  resentment.  Alas  I  my  deiir.  d>' 
tudod  Hock,  return  back  to  the  duty  v* 
owe  to  God,  to  your  country,  nnd  to  in«."  I 
shall  yet  perhaps  one  day  see  you  in  gmM 
felicity  here,  and  contribute  to  make  jiur 
lives  more  happy.  But  let  it  nt  least  l»"' 
comfiirtwhen  Ipen  mv  fold  for  immortsliij, 
that  not  one  here  shall  he  wanting." 

They  now  seemed  nil  repentance,  ai 
melting  into  tears  came  one  nftertheeibr 
to  hid  me  farewell.  I  shook  each  tendrtfr 
by  the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  hlcsfisf 

Erocueded  forward  without  meeting  i*! 
irther  interruption,  ^me  houn  beS" 
night  we  reached  the  t«wn,  or  rnlber  ^ 
Inge;  for  it  consisted  hut  of  a  few  ■■■ 
houses,  having  lost  all  its  former  opolnWi 
and  retaining  no  marks  of  its  ancient  iCf^ 
riority  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering  wo  pat  np  at  on  inii,«l<*  I 
we  nad  such  refreanments  an  coold  ■<*  I 
readily  be  procured,  and  I  supped  willi  T  1^ 
family  with  my  usual  eheerfufness.  i"*.!^ 
seeing  them  properly  acoommodsied  fur  tW  Ih . 
night,  I  next  attended  the  HfaerilTs  oficof  ■  I' 
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the  prison ;  which  had  formerly  been  built  fur 
the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of  one 
large  apartment  strongly  grated  and  paved 
with  stone,  common  to  both  felons  and  debtors 
at  certain  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty.  Be- 
sides this,  every  prisoner  had  a  separate 
cell,  where  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night. 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  no- 
thing but  lamentations  and  various  sounds 
of  misery ;  but  it  was  very  different.  The 
prisoners  seemed  all  employed  in  one  com- 
mon design,  that  of  forgetting  thought  in 
merriment  or  clamour.  I  was  apprised  of 
the  usual  perquisite  required  upon  these 
occasions,  and  immediately  complied  with 
the  demand,  though  the  little  money  I  had 
was  very  near  being  all  exhausted.  This 
was  immediately  sent  away  for  liquor,  and 
the  whole  prison  soon  was  filled  with  rout, 
laughter,  and  profaneness. 

"  How  !'*  cried  I  to  myself,  "  shall  men  so 
very  wicked  be  cheerful,  and  shall  I  be  mel- 
ancholy !  I  feel  only  the  same  confinement 
with  tnem,  and  I  think  I  have  more  reason 
to  be  happy.'* 

With  such  reflections  I  laboured  to  become 
cheerful ;  but  cheerfulness  was  never  yet  pro- 
duced by  effort,  which  is  itself  painful.  As 
I  was  sitting  therefore  in  a  corner  of  the 
gaol  in  a  pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  came  up,  and  sitting  by  me  en- 
tered into  conversation.  It  was  my  constant 
rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation 
of  any  man  who  seemed  to  desire  it;  for  if 
good,  I  might  profit  by  his  instruction :  if 
bad,  he  might  be  assisted  by  mine.  I  found 
this  to  be  a  knowing  man  of  strong  unlet- 
tered sense,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  called,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the  wrong 
side.  lie  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  care  to 
provide  myself  with  a  bed,  which  was  a  cir- 
cumstance I  had  never  once  attended  to. 

"That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he,  "as  you 
are  allowed  here  nothing  but  straw  and  your 
apartment  is  very  large  and  cold.  However, 
you  seem  to  be  something  of  a  gentleman, 
and,  as  I  have  been  one  myself  in  my  time, 
part  of  my  bedclothes  are  heartily  at  your 
service." 

I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at 
finding  such  humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfor- 
tunes: adding,  to  let  him  see  that  1  was  a 
scholar,  that  the  sage  ancient  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  value  of  company  in  affliction, 
when  he  said,  Ton  kosmoii  aire,  ei  dos  ton 
etairon;  and  in  fact,  continued  I,  **  what  is 
the  world  if  it  affords  only  solitude?" 

**  You  talk  of  the  world,  sir,"  returned  my 
fellow-prisoner :  ^^  the  world  is  in  ii^  dotage, 
and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world 
has  pnzs^^d  the  philosophers  of  every  age. 
What  a  wtdUy  of  opinions  have  tf^  not 


broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  t 
Sanchoniathon,  Mantheo,  Berosits^  and  Ocellua 
LucanuSj  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The 
latter  has  these  words ^  Anarchon  ara  kai  at' 

elutnion  to  pan^  which  implies "     "  I  ask 

pardon,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  for  interrupting  so 
much  learning;  but  I  think  I  have  heard 
all  this  before.  Have  I  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  at  Welbridge  fair,  and  is 
not  your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson?"  At 
this  demand  he  only  sighed.  "  I  suppose 
you  must  recollect,"  resumed  I,  "one  Dr. 
Primrose,  from  whom  you  bought  a  horse." 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me ;  for  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  approach- 
ing night,  had  prevented  his  distinguishing 
my  features  before. — "Yes,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  "  I  remember  you  perfectly 
well ;  I  l)ought  a  horse,  but  forgot  to  pay 
for  him." 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Ch,  xxvL 

The  Wakefield  Family  in  Prosperitt. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  awaked  I 
found  my  eldest  son  sitting  by  my  bedside, 
who  came  to  increase  my  joy  witn  another 
turn  of  fortune  in  my  favour.  First  having 
released  me  from  the  settlement  that  I  had 
mode  the  day  before  in  his  favour,  he  let 
me  know  that  my  merchant  who  had  failed 
in  town  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  there 
had  given  up  effects  to  a  much  greater  amount 
than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors.  My  boy's 
generosity  pleased  me  almost  as  much  as  this 
unlooked-for  good  fortune.  But  I  had  some 
doubts  whether  I  ought  in  justice  to  accept 
hij8  offer.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  this, 
Sir  William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I 
communicated  my  doubts.  His  opinion  was, 
that  as  my  son  was  already  possessed  of  a 
very  affluent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  1 
might  accept  his  offer  without  any  hesita- 
tion. His  business,  however,  was  to  inform 
me,  that  as  he  had  the  night  before  sent  for 
the  licenses,  and  expected  them  every  hour, 
he  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  my  assist- 
ance in  making  all  the  company  happy  that 
morning.  A  footman  entered  while  we  were 
speaking;,  to  tell  us  that  the  messenger  was 
returned,  and,  as  I  was  by  this  time  ready, 
I  wont  down,  where  I  found  the  whole  com- 
pany as  merry  as  affluence  and  innocence 
could  make  them.  However,  as  they  were 
now  preparing  for  a  very  solemn  ceremony, 
their  laughter  entirely  displeased  me.  I 
told  them  of  the  grave,  becoming,  and  sul)- 
lime  deportment  they  should  assume  upon 
this  mystical  occasion,  and  read  them  two 
homilies  and  a  thesis  of  my  own  composing, 
in  order  to  prepare  them.  Yet  they  still 
seemed  perfectly  refractory  and  ungoverna- 
ble.   Even  as  we  were  going  along  to  church. 
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to  which  I  led  the  itot,  rvll  ^nivityhsd  quite 
fortakcn  the  in,  unit  I  waa  oFVcn  t«mplc<j  to 
turn  liunk  in  indi^ntlon.  In  church  a  new 
diletDmu  aroHe,  which  prumiaed  no  enaj  so- 
lution. This  wun,  which  couple  should  be 
married  first:  my  son's  bride  warmlj  iti- 
sistad  that  Ladj  Thornhill  (thnt  wns  to  bo) 
should  tnke  th'e  k'nd  ;  but  this  the  other 
rcfuHMl  with  cquikl  ardour,  prot^stin:;  she 
would  not  be  guiltv  of  such  rudeiieKs  for  the 
world.  Tho  ar|;umcnt  was  supported  for 
some  time  betwuun  both  with  equal  obsti- 
nacy and  good- breed in^.  But  ns  1  stood  all 
this  time  with  my  liook  ready,  I  was  at  last 
quite  tired  of  the  contest,  and  shuttini;  it, 
"I  perceive,"  cried  1,  "that  none  of  you  havfi 
a  mind  to  be  married,  and  1  think  we  bad 
as  Kood  go  back  agnin ;  for  I  suppose  there 
will  be  no  business  done  htro  to-day." — This 
at  once  reduced  tbein  to  reason.     Tho  Bar- 


I  liad  previously  that  mornin;;  given  orders 
that  a  coiuih  should  be  sent  for  my  honest 
neif|;hbour  Fluraliorough  and  bis  family,  by 
which  mcanH,  upon  our  return  to  tho  inn. 
we  hod  the  nlcasure  of  finding  the  two  Miss 
Flam  born  ugns  alighted  iH^fore  us.  Mr,  Jen- 
kinson  gave  bis  hnud  to  the  eldest  nitd  my 
eon  Moses  led  up  the  '<thor  (and  I  have  since 
found  ibat  he  has  taken  a  real  liking  t<>  tho 
eirl,  and  my  conncnt  and  bounty  be  shall 
have  whenever  lie  thinks  proper  to  com- 
mand them).  We  were  no  sooner  returned 
to  the  inn,  but  numbers  of  my  pariBbioners, 
bearing  of  my  success,  came  to  congratulate 
me ;  but  among  the  rest  were  those  who  rase 
to  rescue  me,  and  whom  I  formerly  rebuked 
with  much  sharpness.  I  told  the  story  to 
Sir  William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out 
and  reproved  thum  with  great  severity  ;  but 
finding  them  quite  disheartened  by  his  barab 
reproof,  he  gave  thcin  half-A-guinua  a  piece 


to  dri 
spiri 


k  his  health  and  raise  their  dejected 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very 
centeel  entertain  men  t,  which  was  dressed 
by  Mr.  TbombiU's  cook.  And  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe  with  respect  to  that 
gentleman,  that  he  now  resides  in  quality, 
of  companion  at  a  relation's  house,  being 
very  well  Ilkcd.  and  seldom  sitting  at  the 
side-talile,  except  when  there  is  no  room  at 
tho  other:  for  they  make  no  strangfr  of 
him.  His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  no  in 
keeping  hia  relation,  who  is  a  little  melnn- 
cholr,  in  spirits,  and  in  learning  to  blow 
the  French-nom.  My  eldest  daughter,  how- 
ever, still  remembers  him  with  regret:  and 
abe  has  oren  told  me,  though  1  make  a 
great  secret  of  it,  that  when  he  reforms  she 
may  be  brought  ta  relent.  But  to  return, 
for  I  am  not  apt  to  digress  thns,  when  we 


were  to  sit  down  to  dinner  i 
were  Koing  to  be  renewed.  The  qut^^on 
wao,  Whetlier  mv  eldest  daughter,  as  btiuj; 
a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  tbe  Ito 
young  brides ;  but  tbe  debate  was  est 
short  by  my  son  George,  who  proposed  thtt 
the  company  should  sit  indiacriminalHy, 
eve^  gentleman  by  his  lady.  This  in* 
received  with  great  approbation  by  all,  «■ 
cepting  my  wife,  wb'>  I  could  perceive  ra 
not  perfectly  iiatis8ed,  ns  she  ezpect«-l  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sittin;;  ,tl  the  hesJ 
of  the  table  and  carving  all  the  meat  for  all 
the  comfMvny.  But  notwiEhstiinding  thii.ii 
is  impossible  to  describe  our  good  humoar. 
I  can  t  say  whether  we  had  more  wit  auKirj 
us  now  than  usual ;  but  I  am  certain  we  hiil 
more  laughing,  which  Answered  the  endM 
well.  One  jest  I  partiuularlv  rememU-: 
old  Mr.  Wilmot  drinking;  to  Moi^es,  wbM 
head  was  turned  another  wav,  m*  son  r» 
plied, "  Madnm,  1  thank  yoii.''^  Upon  wbidi 
tho  old  gentleuian,  winking  upon  the  rot 
of  the  company,  oliserved  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  mlstri'ss,  at  which  JH«t  1  thonpbl 
the  two  Miss  Flamhoroughs  would  have  did 
with  laughing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  orn. 
according  to  my  old  custom,  I  requested  ilui 
the  table  might  be  taken  away,  to  bin 
tho  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  faniily  it?™- 
bled  once  more  by  a  cheerful  fireside.  Vj 
two  little  ones  sate  upon  each  knee,  the  ml 
of  the  company  by  their  [lartners.  I  W 
nothing  now  on  this  side  of  the  gravt  n 
wish  for :  all  my  cares  were  over,  my  pltv- 
ure  was  unspeakable.  It  now  only  rvuitiitd 
that  my  gratitude  in  good  fortune  should 
exceed  my  former  submiivion  in  (hlvcr^ti. 
Th«  Ticar  of  Waki-Jidd,  Ck.  xxxii.      ' 


Tai  August 


The  history  of  the  rise  of  Inngoage  and 
learning  is  calculated  to  gratify  curiiwin 
rather  than  to  saliafy  the  underatnadtBt 
An  account  of  that  period  only,  wlica  li» 
}!ua(,'B  and  learning  arrived  at  its  hiftol 
perlcclion,  is  tho  most  conducive  to  reil  iis- 
provement,  since  it  at  once  raiaes  ennlitin 
and  directs  to  the  proper  olijccts.  Th<iP 
of  Leo  X.  in  Italy  is  confessed  to  l«  iM 
Augustan  ago  with  them.  The  ImA 
writers  seem  agreed  to  give  tbe  same  spp* 
lation  to  that  of  Louis  SIV,;  but  ilie  IK 
lisb  are  as  yet  undetermined  with  respKiH 
themselves. 

Some  have  looked  upon  tbe  writer*  in  tt< 
times  of  Quocn  Elisabeth  as  the  tnu  Mr 
dard  for  future  imitation  ;  others  biW  ^ 
scended  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  lAf^ 
still  lower,  to  that  of  Charles  11.  Wm.l 
to  1>e  permitted  to  offer  ut  opinioa  upntd* 
subject,  I  should  readily  give  nj  vou  ^ 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  some  years 
before  that  period.  It  was  then  that  taste 
was  united  to  genius;  and  as,  before,  our 
writers  charmed  with  their  strength  of 
thinking,  so  then  they  pleased  with  strength 
mnd  grace  united.  In  that  period  of  British 
l^ory,  though  no  writer  attracts  our  atten- 
tion singly,  yet,  like  stars  lost  in  each 
other^s  brightness,  thej  have  cast  such  a 
lustre  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
that  their  minutest  transactions  will  be  at- 
tended to  by  posterity  with  a  greater  eager- 
ness than  the  most  important  occurrences 
of  eren  empires,  which  have  been  transacted 
ia  fcreater  obscurity. 

At  that  period  there  seemed  to  be  a  just  bal- 
eaoe  between  patronage  and  the  press.  Before 
ity  men  were  little  esteemed  whose  only 
merit  was  genius ;  and  since,  men  who  can 
pmdently  be  content  to  caitch  the  public, 
are  certain  of  living  without  'dependence. 
Bat  the  writers  of  the  period  of  wliich  I  am 
•peaking  were  sufficiently  esteemed  by  the 
great,  and  not  rewarded  enough  by  book- 
eellers  to  set  them  above  independence. 
fame  conse(^nently  then  was  the  truest 
Toed  to  happiness ;  a  sedulous  attention  to 
the  mechanical  business  of  the  day  makes 
the  present  never-failing  resource. 

Toe  age  of  Charles  II.,  which  our  country- 
men term  the  age  of  wit  and  immorality, 
produced  some  writers  that  at  once  served 
to  improve  our  language  and  corrupt  our 
hearta  The  king  himself  had  a  large  share 
of  knowledge,  and  some  wit,  and  his  cour- 
tiers were  frenerally  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  m  the  school  of  affliction  and 
experience.  For  this  reason,  when  the  sun- 
ehine  of  their  fortune  returned,  they  gave 
too  great  a  loose  to  pleasure,  and  language 
was  by  them  cultivated  only  as  a  mode  of 
elegance.  Hence  it  became  more  enervated, 
and  wa^  dashed  with  quaintnesses,  which 
gare  the  public  writings  of  those  times  a 
TOrj  illiberal  air. 

£*£strange,  who  was  by  no  means  so  bad 
a  writer  as  some  have  represented  him,  was 
aank  in  party  faction,  and  baring  generally 
the  worst  side  of  the  argument,  often  had 
recourse  to  scolding,  pertness,  and  oonse- 
qaently  a  vulgarity  tnat  discovers  itself 
even  in  his  more  liberal  compositions.  He 
was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  enlisted 
himself  under  the  banners  of  a  party  for 
pay,  and  fought  for  it  through  right  and 
wrong  for  upwards  of  forty  literary  cam- 
paigns. This  intrepidity  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  Cromwell  nimsel^and  the  papers 
be  wrote  even  jast  before  the  revolution, 
afanost  with  the  rope  about  his  neck,  have 
bis  usual  characters  of  impudence  and  per- 
MTsrance.  That  he  was  a  standard  writer 
cannot  be  disowned,  because  a  great  many 


very  eminent  authors  formed  their  style  by 
his.  But  his  standard  was  far  from  being 
a  just  one;  though,  when  party  considera- 
tions are  set  aside,  he  certainly  was  pos- 
sessed of  elegance,  ease,  and  perspicuity. 

Dryden,  though  a  great  and  undisputed 
genius,  had  the  same  cast  as  L'£strange. 
Even  his  plays  discover  him  to  be  a  party 
man,  and  the  same  principle  infects  his  style 
in  subjects  of  the  lightest  nature ;  but  the 
English  tongue,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is 
greatly  his  debtor.  He  first  gave  it  regular 
harmony,  and  discovered  its  latent  powers. 
It  was  his  pen  that  formed  the  Congreves, 
the  Priors,  and  the  Addisons,  who  succeeded 
him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Dryden  we 
never  should  have  known  a  Pope,  at  least  in 
the  meridian  lustre  ho  now  displays.  But 
Dryden^s  excellencies  as  a  writer  were  not 
confined  to  poetry  alone.  There  is  in  his 
prose  writings  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
nave  never  yet  been  so  well  united  in  works 
of  taste  or  criticism. 

The  English  language  owes  yery  little  to 
Otway,  though  next  to  Shakespeare  the 
greatest  genius  England  ever  produced  in 
tragedy.  His  excellencies  lay  in  painting 
directly  from  nature,  in  catching  every  emo- 
tion just  as  it  arises  from  the  soul,  and  in 
all  the  powers  of  the  moving  and  pathetic, 
lie  appears  to  have  had  no  learning,  no 
critical  knowledge,  and  to  have  lived  in  great 
distress.  When  ho  died  (which  he  did  in  an 
obscure  house,  the  Minories),  he  hod  about 
him  the  copy  of  a  tragedy,  which,  it  seems, 
he  had  sold  for  a  trifie  to  Bontley,  the  book- 
seller.  I  have  seen  an  advertisement  at  the 
end  of  one  of  L^Estrange's  political  papers, 
offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should 
bring  it  to  his  shop.  What  an  invaluable 
treasure  was  there  irretrievably  lost  by  the 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  age  he  lived 
in! 

Lee  had  a  great  command  of  language, 
and  vast  force  of  expression,  both  which  the 
best  of  our  dramatic  poets  thought  proper  to 
take  for  their  models.  Rowe,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  caught  that  manner,  though 
in  all  other  respects  inferior.  The  other 
poets  of  that  reign  contributed  but  little  to- 
wards iinproving  the  English  tongue,  and  it 
is  not  certain  whether  they  did  not  injure 
rather  than  improve  it.  Immorality  has  its 
cant  as  well  as  party,  and  many  shocking 
expressions  now  crept  into  the  language,  and 
became  the  transient  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  upper  galleries,  by  the  prevalence  of 
party-spirit,  were  courted  with  great  assi- 
duity, and  a  horse-laugh  following  ribaldry 
was  the  highest  instance  of  applause,  the 
chastity  as  well  as  energy  of  diction  being 
overlooked  or  neglected. 

Virtuous  sentiment  was  recovered,  but  en* 
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erjiy  of  style  never  wa^.  This,  though  dis- 
regarded in  plays  and  party-writings,  still 
f>revailed  amongst  men  of  character  and 
)usines8.  The  despatches  of  Sir  Richard 
Fanshaw,  Sir  William  Godolphin,  Lord  Ar- 
lington, and  many  other  ministers  of  state, 
are  all  of  them,  with  regard  to  diction, 
manly,  bold,  and  nervous. 

Sir  William  Temple,  though  a  man  of  no 
loaruinj:,  had  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, lie  wrote  always  like  a  man  of  sense 
and  a  gentleman  *,  and  his  style  is  the  moilel 
l»y  which  the  best  prose  writers  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  formed  theirs. 

The  beauties  of  Mr.  Locke's  style,  though 
not  so  much  celebrated,  are  as  striking  as 
that  of  his  understanding.  He  never  says 
more  nor  less  than  he  ought,  and  never 
makes  use  of  a  word  that  he  could  have 
changed  for  the  better.  The  same  observa- 
tion holds  good  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Mr. 
Locke  was  a  philosopher;  his  antagonist, 
Stillingfleet,  bishop  or  Worcester,  was  a  man 
of  learning;  and  therefore  the  contest  be- 
tween them  was  unequal.  The  clearness  of 
Mr.  Locke's  head  renders  his  language  per- 
spicuous, the  learning  of  Stillingfleet's  clouds 
his.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  superiority 
of  good  sense  over  learning,  towards  the  im- 
provement of  every  language. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  language 
of  Archbishop  Tnlotson,  but  his  manner 
of  writing  is  inimitable;  for  one  who  reads 
him  wonders  why  he  himself  did  not  think 
and  speak  in  that  very  manner.  The  turn 
of  his  periods  is  agreeable,  though  artless, 
and  everything  he  says  seems  to  flow  spon- 
taneously from  inward  conviction.  Barrow, 
though  greatly  his  superior  in  learning,  falls 
short  of  him  in  other  respects. 

The  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  jus- 
tice will  be  done  to  Mr.  Cowley's  prose  as 
well  as  poetical  writings;  and  though  his 
friend,  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his 
diction  falls  far  short  of  the  abilities  for 
which  he  has  been  celebrated,  yet  there  is 
sometimes  a  happy  flow  in  his  periods,  some- 
thing that  looks  like  eloquence. 

The  style  of  his  successor,  Atterbury,  has 
been  much  commended  by  his  friends,  which 
always  happens  when  a  man  distinguishes 
himself  in  party  ;  but  there  is  in  it  nothing 
extraordinary.  Even  the  speech  which  he 
made  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  before  he  was  sent  into  exile,  is  void 
of  eloquence,  though  it  has  been  cne<i  up 
by  his  friends  to  such  a  degree  that  his  ene- 
mies have  suffered  it  to  pass  uncensured. 

The  philosophical  manner  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's writing  is  nearer  to  that  of  Cicero 
than  any  English  author  has  yet  arrived  at ; 
but  perhaps  had  Cicero  written  in  English 
bis    composition   would    have   greatly   ex- 


ceeded that  of  our  oountrjman.  The  die- 
tion  of  the  latter  is  beautiful,  but  sudi 
beautjr  as,  upon  nearer  inspection,  carries 
with  it  evident  symptoms  of  affectatioii. 
This  has  been  attended  with  very  disagree- 
able consequences.  Nothing  is  'so  eauy  to 
copy  as  affectation,  and  his  lordship's  niiik 
and  fame  have  procure<i  him  more  iiiiitaton 
in  Britain  than  any  other  writer  I  know; 
all  faithfully  preserving  his  blemishes,  bat 
unhappily  nut  one  of  his  beauties. 

Mr.  Trenchnrd  and  Dr.  Davenant  were 
political  writers  of  great  abilities  in  diction, 
and  their  pamphlets  arc  now  standanis  in 
that  way  of  writing.  They  were  followed 
by  Dean  Swift,  who,  though  in  other  re- 
spects far  their  superior,  never  could  arise 
to  that  manliness  and  clearness  of  diction 
in  political  writing  for  which  they  were  so 
justly  famous. 

They  were;  all  of  them,  exceeded  by  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whoso  strength  Ity 
in  that  province :  for,  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  critic,  he  was  ill  qualified,  being  destitute 
of  virtue  for  the  one,  and  of  learning  for  the 
other.  His  writings  against  Sir  Ru)«rt 
Walpole  are  incomparably  the  }>eM  of  hif 
works.  The  personal  and  perpetual  ancit»- 
athy  he  had  for  that  family,  to  whose  placet 
he  thought  his  own  abilities  had  a  right, 
gave  a  glow  to  his  style,  and  an  edge  to  his 
manner,  that  never  yet  have  been  equalled 
in  political  writing.  His  misfortunes  and  diA- 
appointments  gave  his  mind  a  turn  which 
his  friends  mistook  for  philosophy,  and 
at  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  the  art  to 
impose  the  same  belief  upon  some  of  hv 
enemies.  His  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  which 
I  reckon  (as  indeed  it  was)  amongst  his 
writings  against  Sir  Rol»ert  Walpole,  is  • 
masterpiece  of  diction.  Even  in  his  other 
works  his  style  is  excellent;  but  where  a 
man  either  does  not,  or  will  not,  understand 
the  subicct  he  writes  on,  there  must  always 
be  a  deficieni^y.  In  politic-s  he  wai<  generally 
master  of  what  he  undertook, — in  morals, 
never. 

Mr.  Addison,  for  a  happy  and  natural 
style,  will  be  always  an  honour  to  British  lit- 
erature. His  diction  indeed  wants  stron^th. 
but  it  is  equal  to  all  the  subjects  he  under 
takes  to  handle,  as  he  never  (at  least  in  hii 
finished  works)  attempts  anything  either  in 
the  argumentative  or  demonstrative  wav. 

Though  Sir  Richard  Steclo^s  reputation 
as  a  public  writer  was  owing  to  his  connex- 
ions with  Mr.  Addiwm,  yet  after  their  inti- 
macy was  formed,  Steele  sunk  in  his  merit 
as  an  author.  This  was  owing  as  much  to 
the  evident  superiority  on  the  part  of  Addi- 
son as  to  the  unnatural  efforts  which  Steels 
made  to  equal  or  eclipse  him.  This  emaUh 
tion  destroyed  that  genuine  flow  of  diction 
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which  18  discoverable  in  nil  his  former  com- 
positions. 

Whilst  their  writings  engaged  attention 
and  the  favour  of  the  public,  reiterated  but 
QDSuccessfal  efforts  were  made  towards 
Ibrming  a  grammar  of  the  English  language. 
The  authors  of  those  efforts  went  upon 
wrong  principles.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  retrench  the  absurdities  of  our  language, 
and  bringing  it  to  a  certain  criterion,  their 
grammars  were  no  other  than  a  collection 
of  rules  attempting  to  neutralize  those  ab- 
■nrdities,  and  oring  them  under  a  regular 
system. 

Somewhat  effectual,  however,  might  have 
been  done  towards  fixing  the  standard  of  the 
English  language,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
spirit  of  party.  For  both  whigs  and  tories 
being  ambitious  to  stand  at  the  head  of  so 
^eat  a  design,  the  Queen^s  death  happened 
before  any  plan  of  an  academy  could  oe  re- 
solved on. 

Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  such  an  insti- 
tation  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
The  periodical  and  political  writers,  who 
then  swarmed,  adopted  the  very  worst  man- 
ner of  L* Estrange,  till  not  only  all  decency, 
but  all  propriety  of  language,  was  lost  in 
the  nation.  Leslie,  a  pert  writer,  with  some 
wit  and  learning,  insulted  the  government 
OTery  week  with  the  grossest  abuse.  His 
style  and  manner,  liotn  of  which  were  il- 
liberal, was  imitated  by  Kidpath,  De  Foe, 
Dun  ton,  and  others  of  the  opposite  party : 
and  Toland  pleaded  the  cautse  of  Atheism 
and  immorality  in  much  the  same  strain : 
bis  subject  seemed  to  debase  his  diction,  and 
he  ever  failed  most  in  one  when  he  grew  most 
licentious  in  the  other.  Towards  the  end 
of  Queen  Anne^s  reign  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  England  devoted  their  time  to  party, 
and  then  a  much  better  manner  obtained  in 
political  writing.  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Addi- 
son, Mr.  Wainwaring,  Mr.  Steele,  and  many 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  drew 
their  pens  for  the  whigs ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  over-matched,  though  not  in  argu- 
ment yet  in  writing,  by  Bolingbroke,  Prior. 
Swift,  Arbnthnot,  and  the  other  friends  of 
the  opposite  party.  They  who  oppose  a 
ministry  have  always  a  better  field  for  ridi- 
cule and  repr.)of  than  they  who  defend  it. 

Since  that  period  our  writers  have  either 
been  encouraged  above  their  merits  or  be- 
low them.  Some  who  were  possessed  of  the 
meanest  abilities  acquired  tne  highest  pre- 
ferments, while  others  who  seemed  bom  to 
reflect  a  lustre  upon  their  age  perished  by 
want  and  neglect.  More,  Savage,  and  Am- 
herst were  possessed  of  great  abilities,  yet 
they  were  suffered  to  feel  all  the  miseries 
that  usually  attend  the  ingenious  and  the 
imprudent,  that  attend  men  of  strong  pas- 


sions, and   no  phlegmatic  reserve  in  their 
command. 

At  present,  were  a  man  to  attempt  to  im- 

Erove  his  fortune,  or  increase  his  friendship, 
y  poetry,  he  would  soon  feel  the  onxiety  of 
disappointment.  The  press  lies  open,  and  is 
a  benefactor  to  every  sort  of  literature,  but 
that  alone.  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  ascribe 
this  falling  off  of  the  public  to  a  vicious 
taste  in  the  poet,  or  in  them.  Perhaps  both 
are  to  be  reprehended.  The  poet,  either 
drily  didactive,  gives  us  rules  which  might 
appear  abstruse  even  in  a  system  of  ethics, 
or,  triflingly  volatile,  writes  upon  the  most 
unworthy  subjects ;  content,  if  he  can  give 
music  instead  of  sense;  content,  if  ho  can 
paint  to  the  imagination  without  any  desires 
or  endeavours  to  effect:  the  public,  there- 
fore, with  justice  discard  such  empty  sound, 
which  has  nothing  but  a  jingle,  or,  what  is 
worse,  the  unmusical  flow  of  blank  verse  to 
recommend  it.  The  late  method  also,  into 
which  our  newspapers  have  fallen,  of  giving 
an  epitome  of  every  new  publication,  must 
greatly  damp  the  writer's  genius.  lie  finds 
himself  in  this  case  at  the  mercy  of  men 
who  have  neither  abilities  or  learning  to 
distinguish  his  merit.  He  finds  his  own 
composition  mixed  with  the  sordid  trash  of 
every  daily  scribble.  There  is  a  sufficient 
specimen  given  of  his  work  to  abate  curios- 
ity, and  yet  so  mutilated  as  to  render  him 
contemptible.  Ilis  first,  and  perhaps  his 
second,  work,  by  these  means  sink,  among 
the  crudities  of  the  age,  into  oblivion. 
Fame  he  finds  begins  to  turn  his  back  :  he, 
therefore,  flies  to  profit  which  invites  him, 
and  he  enrols  himself  in  the  lists  of  dulness 
and  of  avarice  for  life. 

Yet  there  are  still  among  ns  men  of  the 
greatest  abilities,  and  who  in  some  parts  of 
learning  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  : 
justice  and  friendship  might  here  impel  me 
to  speak  of  names  which  will  shine  out  to 
all  posterity,  but  prudence  restrains  me  from 
what  I  should  otherwise  eagerly  embrace. 
Envy  might  rise  against  every  honoured 
name  I  should  mention,  since  scarcely  one  of 
them  has  not  those  who  are  his  enemies,  or 
those  who  despise  him,  &c. 
The  Bee. 


EDMUND  BURKE, 

one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  1728  or  1730,  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1744,  published  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  etc.,  by  a 
late  Noble  Writer  (an  imitation  of  Ix>rd 
Bolingbroke),  Lond.,  1756,  8vo,  and  A  Phi- 
losophical Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Lond., 
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1756,  8vo ;  was  the  supposed  author,  or  co- 
author of  An  Account  oi  the  European  Set- 
tlements in  America,  Lond.,  1757,  2  toIp. 
870 ;  accompanied  William  Gerard  Hamilton 
to  Ireland  as  his  secretary,  1701;  entered 
parliament  in  1766,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death,  in  1797,  occupied  a  di^tinffuished 
public  position,  for  the  particulars  01  which 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Prior  and  his  other 
biographers.  Of  the  collective  editions  of 
his  Works,  we  notice  Uivington's,  Lond., 
1852,  8  vols.  8vo ;  II.  G.  Bohn's,  Lond.,  1857, 
8  vols.  p.  8vo,  and  ospcciuUv,  Little,  Brown 
k  Go's.,  Boston,  Mass.,  186b,  12  vols.  p.  8vo. 
In  this  edition  many  errors  in  English  issues 
were  corrected. 

"Sbakipeare  and  Barke  are,  if  I  may  ventare 
on  the  exprenion,  above  talent.  Burke  was  one 
of  the  first  thinkers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
orators,  of  his  time.  He  is  without  parallel  in 
any  age  or  country,  except  perhaps  Lord  Bacon  or 
Cicero:  and  his  works  contain  an  ampler  stf>re  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  writer  whatever." — Sir  Jambs  Mackin- 
tosh. 

"  Who  can  withstand  the  fasoination  and  magic 
of  his  eloquence?  The  excursions  of  his  genius 
are  immense !  His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  na- 
ture under  tribute,  and  bos  collected  riches  from 
every  scene  of  the  creation  and  every  walk  of 
art." — Robert  Hall. 

**  [Burke]  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and,  Baoon 
alone  excepted,  the  greatest  thinker  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  poli- 
tios." — BucKLs:  Hi9t,  of  CiviL,  ii.  326. 

America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  hurry  over  this  great  consideration.  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here.  Wo  stand  where  we 
have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  past.  Clouds  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest 
upon  the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before 
we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect 
that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity 
has  happened  within  the  short  period  of  the 
life  of  man.  It  has  happened  within  sixty- 
eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  whose 
memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities. 
For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  re- 
member all  the  stages  of  the  progress.  He 
was  in  17()4  of  an  age  at  least  to  l)e  made  to 
comprehend  such  things.  He  was  then  old 
enough  a<:fa  j^f^refiium  Jam  legere^  et  qucB  sit 
}}otej'it  cognoscere  virtus.  Suppose,  Sir,  that 
the  ungel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  foresee- 
ing the  many  virtues  which  made  him  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him 
in  vision,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, the  third  prince  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick had  sat  twelve  vears  on  the  throne  of 
that  nation  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of 
moderate  and  healing  councils)  was  to  be 


made  Great  Britiun,  he  should  aee  his  son. 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  Imck  th« 
current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain, 
and  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peersjie, 
whilst  ho  enriched  the  family  with  a  new 
one,  —  if  amidst  these  bright  and  ha|ipy 
scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prospiericy, 
that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the  cuV 
tain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  i^Iories  of  hit 
country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  ad- 
miration on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
England,  the  genius  shou  Id  point  out  to  him  a 
little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the 
national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle 
rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell 
hiui,  **  Young  man,  there  is  America, — which 
at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  ami 
uncouth  manners,  yet  shall,  before  you  taste 
of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of 
thnt  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  enrv 
of  the  world :  whatever  England  has  heeo 
growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  im- 

Erovemont,  brought  in  by^  Tarieties  of  pieople, 
J  succession  of  civilising  conquests  and 
civilizing  sentiments,  in  a  series  of  seventeen 
hundred  years,  you  shall  aee  as  much  added 
to  her  hj  America  in  the  course  of  a  sinde 
life  !** — if  this  state  of  his  country  had  heen 
foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  ths 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the 
fervid  glow  of  enthasiasni,  to  make  him  be> 
lieve  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  lei 
itl  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  lee 
nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect,  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day  I  ...  I  pass, 
therefore,  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of 
view, — their  agriculture.  This  they  havs 
prosecuted  with  such  a  spirit,  that^besidei 
leeding  plentifully  their  own  growing  multi* 
tude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  compre- 
hending rice,  has  some  years  ago  exceeded 
a  million  in  value.  Of  their  last  harvest.  1 
am  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  some  of 
these  colonies  imported  corn  from  the  mother 
country.  For  some  time  past  the  old  world 
has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarritj 
which  you  have  felt  would  have  Itecn  adew)* 
lating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  a«p, 
with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charitr. 
had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youtiifiii 
exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  exhao^ti^ 
parent.  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  coloni«f 
have  drawn  from  the  sea  hy  their  fiKhenes, 
you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your 
t>ar.  You  surely  thought  those  acquiaitioiif 
of  value,  for  they  seemed  even  to  excite yoar 
envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  en- 
terprising employment  has  been  exercifed 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  hare  niftd 
your  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pfij, 
Sir,  what  in  the  worid  is  equal  to  it?    PMI 
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by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  New  En<;Iand  have 
of  late  carried  on  the  whale-fishery.  Whilst 
we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  moun- 
tains of  ice,  and  liehold  them  penetrating 
into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  whilst  we  are  look- 
ing for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we 
hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the 
antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
aerpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an 
object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is 
bat  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress 
of  their  victorious  inuustry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them 
than   the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the 

Soles.  We  know,  that,  whilst  some  of  them 
raw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the 
eoast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude, 
and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the 
eoast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed 
by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  persever- 
ance of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  ot  France, 
nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  peril- 
ons  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent 
people, — a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
Dut  in  the  gnstle,  and  not  yet  hardened 
into  the  bone  of  manhood.  When  I  con- 
template these  things, — when  I  know  that 
the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing 
to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not 
•queezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  con- 
straints of  watchful  and  suspicious  govern- 
ment, but  that  through  a  wise  and  salutary 
neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  l>een  suffered 
to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection, — when  I 
reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how 
profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all 
the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption 
in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt 
and  die  away  within  me, — my  rigour  re- 
lents,— I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
lil>erty. 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have 
aanerted  in  my  detail  is  admitted  in  the 
sross,  bat  that  quite  a  different  conclusion  | 
la  drawn  from  it.  America,  gentlemen  say, 
ia  a  noble  object, — it  is  an  object  well  worth 
fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is,  if  fighting  a 
people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  them. 
Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to 
their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions 
and  their  habits.  ThoHO  who  unaerstand 
the  military  art  will  of  course  have  some 
predilection  for  it.  Those  who  wield  the 
thunder  of  the  state  may  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess, 
posblbly  for  want  of  knowledge,  my  opinion 


is  much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  manage- 
ment than  that  of  force, — considering  force 
not  as  an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument 
for  preserving  a  people  so  numerous,  so 
active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a 
profitable  and  subordinate  connection  with 
us. 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America, 
March  2S,  1775. 

On  Qovernmint. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of 
natural  rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in 
total  independence  of  it, — and  exist  in  much 
greater  clearness,  and  in  a  much  greater 
degree  of  abstract  perfection  :  but  their  ab- 
stract perfection  is  their  practical  defect. 
By  having  a  right  to  everything  they  want 
everything.  Government  is  a  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants.  Men  have  a  rignt  that  these  wants 
should  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom. 
Among  these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the 
want,  out  of  civil  society,  of  a  sufficient 
restraint  upon  their  passions.  Society  re* 
quires  not  only  that  the  passions  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  subjected,  but  that  even 
in  the  mass  and  body,  as  well  xiA  in  the 
individuals,  the  inclinations  of  men  should 
frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  controlled, 
and  their  passions  be  brought  into  subjec- 
tion. This  can  only  be  done  hy  a  power  out 
of  ihemselvet,  and  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
function,  subject  to  that  will  and  to  those 
passions  which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and 
subdue.  In  this  sense  the  restraints  on  men, 
as  well  as  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  their  rights.  But  as  the  libei-tiea 
and  the  restrictions  vary  with  times  and 
circumstances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modifi- 
cations, they  cannot  be  settled  upon  any  ab- 
stract rule ;  and  nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to 
discuss  them  upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the 
full  rights  of  men  each  to  govern  himself, 
and  suffer  anj  artificial,  positive  limitation 
upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment  the 
whole  organization  of  government  bec^  mo.") 
a  consideration  of  convenience.  This  it  is 
which  makes  the  constitution  of  a  state,  aud 
the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter 
of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skill. 
It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  necessities,  and  of  the 
things  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  vari- 
ous ends  which  are  to  be  pursued  by  the 
mechanism  of  civil  institutions.  The  state 
is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength  and  reme- 
dies to  its  distempers.  What  is  the  use  of 
discussing  a  roan*s  abstract  right  to  food  or 
medicine  ?  The  question  is  upon  the  method 
of  procuring  ana  administering  them.    In 
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that  deliberation  I  shitll  alwayi  adriM  to 
call  ID  the  aid  of  the  rarmer  aod  tlie  pliy- 
I,  mtlior  than  the  professur  of  nieta- 
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The  science  of  constructinf;  a 
wealth,  or  reDoruting  it.  or  refurming  it,  i« 
like  every  other  ex  perl  mental  scieiiec,  not  to 
be  touEht  a  priori.  Not  is  it  n  short  eiperi- 
enue  that  can  instruct  U8  in  tlint  practical 
science ;  because  the  real  eBcctM  of  mora! 
cftUBeH  are  nut  always  itaiuediate.  but  tbut 
which  in  the  first  inBtancc  is  prejudicial  may 
lie  eicutleiit  in  \ta  retnotor  ojienition,  and  its 
excellence  may  arise  even  from  the  ill  effects 
it  producea  In  the  beginning.  The  reverse 
alio  happens ;  and  very  pinunihie  acheiues, 
with  very  pleasing  oommenceiaouts,  have 
often  alianieful  and  lamentable  concluBiDns. 
In  states  there  are  often  some  olHteure  and 
almost  latent  causes,  things  which  appear  at 
Gr^t  view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very 
great  part  of  ite  prosperity  depend.  The 
Hcicnee  of  government  being,  tliereforo,  no 
practical  in  itself,  and  intended  for  such 
practical  purpose-",  u  matter  which  requires 
experience,  and  even  more  eiperience  than 
any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  how- 
ever sa<^acioiis  and  observing  he  may  be,  it 
in  with  inlinite  caution  that  any  man  ought 
to  venture  upon  pullin);  down  an  edifice 
which  has  answered  in  any  tolerable  degree 
for  ages  the  common  purposes  of  society,  or 
on  building  it  up  again  without  having 
models  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

Itrfi€cltu>a  on  tht  BtBolution  in  France, 
1T90. 
iHPiicniiiNT  or  Waerex  IlAstiNos. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
,  I  charge  nil  this  villany  upon  Warren  Hos- 
tings,  in  this  last  moment  of  my  application 
to  vou  [the  House  of  Lords]. 

Sly  Lords,  wbat  is  it  that  we  want  here 
tu  a  great  act  of  national  justice?  Do  we 
want  u  cause,  my  Lords?  You  have  the 
causecif  oppressed  princes,  ofundone  women 
of  the  first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and 
of  wasted  kingdoms. 

I>o  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords?  When 
was  there  so  much  iniqiiitj  ever  laid  to  the 
charge  of  any  one?  No,  niy  Lords,  you 
mn»t  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such 
delinquent  From  Jnilia.  Wnrren  lloslings 
bos  nut  left  substance  enough  in  Jiidiu  to 
nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want? 
You  have  before  you  the  Connnons  of  Great 
Britain  as  prosecutors;  and  J  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  pro- 
gress round  the  world,  does  Dot  behold  a 
more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men,  sepa- 
rated from  11  remotn  people  by  the  material 


bounds  and  harriers  of  Nature,  united  bj 
the  bond  of  a  social  and  ninral  conuuuuitj, 
— all  the  CuTDOiODS  of  England  resenting, 
OS  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
that  are  oflered  to  all  the  people  of  India, 
a  tribunal  ?     My  Lords,  i 


ith  n  tribunal  like 
this.  My  Lords,  here  wo  sec  virtually,  ia 
the  mind's  cje,  that  sacred  majesty  of  th* 
crown  under  whose  authority  you  sit,  nod 
whose  power  jou  eiercise.  We  see  in  L'lat 
invisible  authority,  what  we  all  feel  in  rc^ 
ity  and  life,  the  benelicent  powers  and  pro- 
tecting justice  of  his  Majesty.  We  have  ben 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  such  as  iha 
fond  wiiihes  of  the  people  of  England  wisb 
an  beir-npparent  of  the  crown  to  he.  We 
have  here  all  Uie  branches  of  the  myal 
family,  in  a  situutioD  between  majesty  aod 
subjection,  between  the  sovcreigti  nnd  the 
suliject,-H>ffmng  a  pled^  in  that  situation 
for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  wbldi 
oitreiuities  they  touch.  Aly  Lorda,  we  h»* 
a  great  hereditary  peerage  here, — tbo»«  who 
hnve  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  tbeii 
ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity  to  guard, 
and  whu  will  justify,  ns  tbcy  have  always 
justified,  that  provision  in  the  Consiitutioa 
by  which  justice  is  made  an  berodltury  office. 
My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nohiUty, 
who  hiive  risen  and  eialted  themselves  liy 
various  merits,— by  great  military  servicei 
which  have  extended  the  faaie  of  this  couo- 
try  from  die  rising  tu  the  setting  sun.  Ve 
have  those  who,  by  various  civil  uitrits  tnd 
various  civil  talents,  have  been  eiolled  te  * 
situation  which  they  well  deserve,  nnd  in 
which  they  will  justify  the  favour  of  their 
sovereign  and  tbegouil  opinion  oftheir  fellow* 
subjects,  and  make  tbcin  rejiiice  to  nee  thoM 
virtuous  characters  that  were  the  otlier  Jay 
upon  a  level  with  thetu  now  exalted  ahavt 
tbcm  in  rank,  but  feeling  witii  them  io  tym- 
patby  what  tbey  felt  in  common  with  them 
before.     Wc  have  persons  oxalteil  from  the 


they  ndministered  high,  though  eulioniiiiatr, 
ius'tiee,  to  a  sent  Itcrc,  to  enlighten  with  thrir 
Knowledge  and  to  strengthen  wiih  their  vuin 
those  principles  which  hnve  distinguished  At 
courts  in  which  they  have  presided. 

My  Lorda.  you  have  bere  also  the  li^htt 
of  our  religion,  you  have  the  bisbops  ol 
England.  My  Lords,  you  have  that  cat 
image  of  the  primitive  Church,  in  its  ondeot 
form,  in  its  ancient  urdinaneea,  purified  fnW 
the  superstitions  and  the  vices  which  a  )ra>| 
es  will  bring  ujwn  tha  b« 


of  that  religioD  wbidi  uja  that  their  Gid 
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is  lore,  that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their 
institution  is  charity, — a  religion  which  so 
much  hates  oppression ,  that,  when  the  God 
whom  we  adore  appeared  in  human  form, 
He  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  greatness 
and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby  made  it  a 
firm  and  ruling  principle  that  their  welfare 
was  the  object  of  all  government,  since  the 
Person  who  was  the  master  of  Nature  chose 
to  appear  Himself  in  a  subordinate  situation. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  influence 
them,  which  animate  them,  and  will  animate 
them,  against  all  oppression, — knowing  that 
He  who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first 
among  us  all,  Ijoth  of  the  flock  that  is  fed 
and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  Himself  **  the 
servant  of  all." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  which 
.we  have  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
body  of  this  House.  We  know  them,  we 
reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit 
safely  the  interests  of  India  and  of  humanity 
into  your  hands.  Therefore  it  is  with  con- 
fidence, that  ordered  by  the  Commons,  I  im- 
peach Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons or  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, whose  Parliamentary  trust  he  has  be- 
trayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whose  national 
eharacter  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  India,  whose  laws,'  rights,  and  liberties  he 
has  subverted,  whose  properties  he  has  de- 
stroyed, whose  country  he  has  laid  waste 
and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue 
of  those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has 
Tiolated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human 
nature  itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged, 
injured,  and  oppressed,  in  l>oth  sexes,  in  every 
U  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 

Speech  in  Opening:  Fourth  Day. 


THOMAS  WARTON, 

a  brother  of  Joseph  Warton,  9iipra,  born 
1728,  Professor  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford,  1757- 
1767,  instituted  to  the  living  of  Kidding- 
ton,  1771,  and  presented  to  the  donative  of 
Hill  Farrance.  1782,  became  Cnmden  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  and  Poet -Laureate, 
both  in  1785,  and  retained  these  posts  until 
bii  death,  1790.  Among  his  publications 
are  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser,  Lond.,  1754,  4to;  Inscriptionum 
Bomanorum  Metricarum  Delectus,  accedunt 


NotulaB,  1758,  4to;  Life  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Ralph  Bathurst,  M.D.,  Lond.,  1761, 
8vo',  AnthoIogisB  OroBcas,  Oxon.,  1766,  8vo; 
Theocritii  Syracusii  quoB  supersiint,  etc., 
Oxon.,  1770, '2  vols.  4to;  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  Lond.,  1772,  8vo;  The  History  of 
English  Poetry,  Lond.,  1774-78-81,  3  vols. 
4to ;  and  Portion  I.  of  vol.  iv.,  pp.  88 ;  Poems, 
Lond.,  1777,  8vo,  and  later;  Specimen  of 
a  History  of  Oxfordshire,  1782,  4to :  pri- 
vately printed,  2d  edit,  Lond.,  1783,  4to,  3d 
edit,  Lond.,  1815,  4to,  1.  p.  4to.  To  the 
ordinary  reader  Warton  is  only  now  known 
by  his  History  of  English  Poetry. 

"  He  loved  poetry  well, — and  he  wrote  its  history 
well ;  that  book  being  a  mine." — Propes90P.  Wii^ 
S0!f  :  JHaekte,  Mntf ,  xxx.  483. 

**  We  have  nothing  historical  as  to  oar  own  poetry 
but  the  prolix  volumes  of  Warton.  They  hcve  ob- 
tained, in  my  opinion,  full  as  much  credit  as  they 
deserve :  without  depreciating  a  book  in  which  so 
much  may  be  found,  and  which  has  been  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  literary  part  of  the  public,  it  may 
be  observed  that  its  errors  as  to  fact,  especially  in 
names  and  dates,  are  extraordinarily  frequent,  and 
that  the  criticism,  in  points  of  taste,  is  not  of  a  very 
superior  kind." — Hallam  :  Lit,  Jfiat,  of  Europe, 
Pre/,  to  Ut  edit.,  1837-39. 

POETRT  OF   THE   AOE   OF   ELIZABETH. 

The  a^e  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  commonly 
called  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry,  tt 
certainly  may  not  improperly  be  styled  the 
most  poetical  age  of  tnose  annals. 

Among  the  great  features  which  strike  us 
in  the  poetry  of  this  period,  are  the  predom- 
inancy of  fable,  of  fiction,  and  fancy,  and  a 
predilection  for  interesting  adventures  and 
pathetic  events. 

I  will  endeavour  to  assign  and  ezpl.iin  the 
cause  of  this  characteristic  distinction,  which 
may  chiefly  be  referred  to  the  following  prin- 
cipals, sometimes  blended  and  sometimes  op- 
erating singly:  the  revival  and  vernacular 
versions  of  the  classics,  the  importation  and 
translation  of  Italian  novels,  the  visionary 
reveries  or  refinements  of  false  philosophy, 
a  degree  of  superstition  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  poetry,  the  adoption  of  the  ma- 
chineries of  romance,  and  the  freoucncy  and 
the  improvements  of  allegoric  exhibition  in 
the  popular  spectacles. 

When  the  corruptions  and  impostures  of 
popery  were  abolished,  the  fashion  of  culti- 
vating the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  be- 
came universal :  and  the  literary  character 
was  no  longer  appropriated  to  scholars  by 
profession,  but  assumed  by  the  nobility  and 
|;entry.  The  ecclesiastics  had  found  it  their 
interest  to  keep  the  languages  of  antiquity 
to  themselves,  and  men  were  eager  to  know 
what  had  been  so  long  injuriously  con- 
cealed. Truth  propagates  truth,  and  the 
mantle  of  mystery  was  removed  not  only 
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from  n*lig*on  but  from  literature.  The 
Uiry,  who  had  now'  Iteen  taught  to  asHcrt 
their  nntumi  privilegoA,  became  impatient 
of  the  old  monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  de- 
manded admittance  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  clergy.  The  general  curiosity  for  new 
discoveries,  heightened  either  by  just  or 
imaginary  idea  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  excited 
all  persons  of  leisure  and  fortune  to  study 
the  classics.  The  peiiantry  of  the  present 
age  was  the  politeness  of  tne  last.  An  ac- 
curate comprehension  of  the  phraseology 
and  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  poets,  his- 
toriann,  and  orators,  which  yet  seldom  went 
further  than  a  kind  of  technical  erudition, 
was  an  indispensable  and  almost  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  circle  of  a  gentleman's 
education.  Every  young  lady  of  fashion 
was  carefully  instituted  in  classical  letters ; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  duchess  was  taught, 
not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  con- 
strue Greek.  Among  the  learned  females 
of  high  distinction,  Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  the  most  conspicuous.  Roger  As- 
cham,  her  preceptor,  speaks  with  rapture  of 
hnr  astonishing  progress  in  the  Greek  nouns ; 
and  declares  witli  no  small  degree  of  triumph, 
that,  during  a  long  residence  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, she  was  accustomed  to  read  more  Greek 
in  a  day  than  **  some  prebendary  of  that 
church  did  Latin  in  one  week ;"  and  al- 
though a  princess  looking  out  words  in  a 
lexicon,  and  writing  down  hard  phrases 
from  Plutarch*s  Lives,  may  be  thought  at 
present  a  more  incompatible  and  extraordi- 
nary character,  than  a  canon  of  Windsor 
unilerstanding  no  Greek  and  but  little  Latin, 
yet  Elizabeth's  passion  for  these  acquisitions 
was  then  natural,  and  resulted  from  the 
genius  and  habitudes  of  her  age. 

The  1>ooks  of  antiquity  being  thus  famil- 
iarized to  the  great,  everything  was  tinc- 
ture<l  with  ancient  history  and  mythology. 
The  heathen  gods,  althougn  discountenanced 
by  the  Calvinists,  on  a  suspicion  of  their 
tendency  to  cherish  and  revive  a  spirit  of 
idolatry,  came  into  general  vogue.  When 
the  (jueen  paraded  through  a  country  t<»wn, 
almost  every  pageant  was  a  pantheon.  AVhen 
she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of  any  of  her 
nobility,  at  entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted 
by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy- 
cfiamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  pastry-cooks 
were  expert  mythologists.  At  dinner,  select 
tninsformations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
were  exhibited  in  confectionery;  and  the 
splendid  icing  of  an  immense  historic  plum- 
cake  was  embossed  with  a  delicious  basso- 
relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  she  condescended  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids ;  the  pages  of  the  fam- 


ily were  converted  into  wood-nYmphs  who 
peeped  from  every  bower;  and  the  footmen 
gamlKilled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of 
satyrs. 

1  speak  it  without  designing  to  insinuata 
any  unfavourable  suspicions,  l)at  it  seenu 
dimcult  to  say  why  Elizabeth's  Tirginitj 
should  have  been  made  the  theme  of  per- 
petual and  excessive  panegyric :  nor  does  it 
immediately  appear  that  there  is  less  merit 
or  glory  in  a  married  than  a  maiden  qui'cii. 
Yet,  the  next  morning,  after  sleeping  in  a 
room  hung  with  a  tape>try  of  the  voyags 
of  iEneas,  when  her  Migesty  hunted  in  t£e 
park,  she  was  met  by  Diana,  who,  pronoan- 
cing  our  royal  prude  to  be  the  brightest  par- 
agon of  unspotted  chastity ^  invited  her  to 
groves  free  from  the  intrusions  of  ActaeoL. 
The  truth  is,  she  was  so  profusely  flattered 
for  this  virtue  because  it  was  esteemed  the 
characteristieal  ornament  of  the  heroinef, 
as  fantastic  honour  was  the  chief  pride  of 
the  champions,  of  the  old  barbarous  ro- 
mance. It  was  in  conformity  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  chivalry,  which  still  continued  in 
vogue,  that  she  was  celebrated  for  chastity : 
the  compliment,  howeyer,  was  paid  in  a 
classical  allusion. 

Queens  must  be  ridiculous  when  thaj 
would  appear  as  women.  The  softer  attrao- 
tions  of  sex  vanish  on  the  throne.  Eliza- 
beth sought  all  occasions  of  being  extolled 
for  her  beauty,  of  which,  indeed,  in  tbt 
prime  of  her  youth,  she  posHesKed  but  a 
small  share,  whatever  in>.ght  have  been  bef 
pretensions  to  absolute  virginity.  Notwith 
standing  her  exaggerated  habits  of  dignity 
and  ceremony,  and  a  certain  affectation  c^ 
imperial  severity,  she  did  not  perceive  thii 
ambition  of  being  complimented  for  beauty 
to  be  an  idle  and  unpardonable  levity,  to* 
tally  inconsistent  with  her  high  station  and 
character.  As  she  conquered  all  nations 
with  her  arms,  it  matters  not  what  were  the 
triumphs  of  her  eyes.  Of  what  consequence 
was  tne  complexion  of  the  mistress  of  th« 
world?  Not  less  vain  of  her  person  than 
her  politics,  this  stately  coquette,  the  gus^ 
dian  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  terror  of 
the  sea,  the  mediatrix  of  the  factions  of 
France,  and  the  scourge  of  Spain,  was  in- 
finitely mortified  if  an  ambassador,  at  the 
first  audience,  did  not  tell  her  she  was  the 
finest  woman  in  Europe.  No  negotiation 
succeeded  unless  she  was  nddroHi^ed  as  a 
goddess.  Encomiastic  harangues  drawn 
from  this  topic,  even  on  the  supp^isitifii  of 
youth  and  beauty,  were  surely  superfluoaSi 
unsuitable,  and  unworthy;  and  werp  ot 
fcred  and  received  with  an  equal  impropri- 
ety. Yet  when  she  rode  through  tlie  strerti 
of  Norwich,  Cupid,  at  the  command  of  the 
mayor  and   aldenoan.   advancing   from  i 
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group  of  gods  who  had  left  Olympus  to 
grace  the  procession,  gave  her  a  golden 
arrow,  the  most  effective  weapon  of  his 
well-furnished  (juiver,  which  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  irresistible  charms  was  sure 
to  wound  the  most  obdurate  heart.  *^  A 
gift,"  says  honest  Ilolinshed,  "which  her 
mi^esty,  now  verging  to  her  fiftieth  year, 
received  very  thankfully/*  In  one  of  the 
fulsome  interludes  at  court,  where  she  was 
present,  the  singing-Ijoys  of  her  chapel  pre- 
vented the  story  of  the  three  rival  goddesses 
on  Mount  Ida,  to  which  her  Majesty  was 
ingeniously  added  as  a  fourth ;  and  Paris 
was  arraigned  in  form  for  adjudging  the 
golden  apple  to  Venus  which  was  due  to 
the  queen  alone. 

This  inundation  of  classical  pedantry  soon 
infected  our  poetry.  Our  writers,  already 
trained  in  the  school  of  fancy,  were  sud- 
denly dazzled  with  these  novel  imagina- 
tions, and  the  divinities  and  heroes  of  pagan 
antiquity  decorated  every  composition.  The 
perpetual  allusions  to  ancient  fable  were 
often  introduced  without  the  least  regard 
to  propriety.  Shakspere's  Mrs.  Page,  who 
IB  not  intended  in  any  degree  to  be  a  Teamed 
or  an  affected  lady,  laughing  at  the  cum- 
bersome court<«hip  of  her  corpulent  lover 
FaJstaff*,  says,  **  I  had  rather  l)e  a  ^antess 
and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion."  This  famil- 
iarity with  the  pagan  story  was  not,  how- 
•Ter,  so  much  owing  to  the  prevailing  study 
of  the  original  authors,  as  to  the  numerous 
English  versions  of  them  which  were  con- 
sequently made.  The  translation  of  the 
elassics,  which  now  employed  every  pen, 
cave  a  currency  and  a  celerity  to  tnese 
Uincies,  and  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  them 
among  the  people.  No  sooner  were  the^ 
delivered  from  the  pale  of  the  scholastic 
languages,  than  they  acquired  a  general 
notoriety.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  just  trans- 
lated by  Ooltling,  to  instance  no  further,  dis- 
closed a  new  world  of  fiction  even  to  the 
illiterate.  As  we  had  now  all  tlie  learned 
fabrics  in  English,  learned  allusions,  whether 
in  a  poem  or  a  pageant,  were  no  longer  ob- 
poare  and  unintelligible  to  common  readers 
and  oommon  spectators.  And  here  we  are 
led  to  observe  that  at  this  restoration  of  the 
elassics,  we  were  first  struck  only  with  their 
fabulous  inventions.  We  did  not  attend  to 
their  regularity  of  design  and  justness  of 
•entiroent.  A  rude  age,  beginning  to  read 
these  writers,  imitated  their  extravagances, 
not  their  natural  beauties.  And  these,  like 
other  novelties,  were  pursued  to  a  blameable 


I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  introduction 
of  classical  stories,  in  the  splendid  show  ei- 
hihited  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn.    But  that  is  a  rare  and  a  premature 


instance;  and  the  pagan  fictions  are  there 
complicated  with  the  barbarisms  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  the  doctrines  of 
scholastic  theology.  Classical  learning  was 
not  then  so  widely  spread  either  by  study 
or  translation  as  to  bring  these  learned 
spectacles  into  fashion,  to  frame  them  with 
sufficient  skill,  and  to  present  them  with 
propriety. 

Another  capital  source  of  the  poetry 
peculiar  to  this  period  consisted  in  the 
numerous  translations  of  Italian  tales  into 
English.  These  narratives,  not  dealing 
altogether  in  romantic  inventions,  but  in 
real  life  and  manners,  and  in  artful  ar- 
rangements of  fictitious  yet  probable  events, 
aff'orded  a  new  gratification  to  a  people 
which  yet  retained  their  ancient  relish  for 
tale-telling,  and  became  the  fashionable 
amusement  of  all  who  professed  to  read 
for  pleasure.  This  gave  rise  to  innumer- 
able plays  and  poems  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed;  and  turned  the 
thoughts  of  our  writers  to  new  inventions 
of  the  same  kind.  Before  these  books  be- 
came common,  affecting  situations,  the  com- 
bination of  incident,  and  the  pathos  of  catas- 
trophe, were  almost  unknown.  Distress, 
especially  that  arising  from  the  conflicts  of 
the  tender  passion,  had  not  yet  been  shown 
in  its  most  interesting  forms.  It  was  hence 
our  poets,  particularly  the  dramatic,  bor- 
rowed ideas  of  a  legitimate  plot,  and  the 
complication  of  facts  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  story  either  of  the  tragic  or  comic 
species.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  in- 
creased, genius  nad  wanted  subjects  and 
materials.  These  species  usurped  the  place 
of  legends  and  chronicles.  And  although 
the  old  historical  songs  of  the  minstrels 
contained  much  bold  adventure,  heroic  en- 
terprise, and  strong  touches  of  rude  delinea- 
tion, yet  they  fail^  in  that  multiplication 
and  disposition  of  circumstances,  and  in 
that  description  of  characters  and  events 
approaching  nearer  to  truth  and  reality, 
which  were  demanded  by  a  more  discerning 
and  curious  age.  Even  the  rugged  features 
of  the  original  Gk)thic  romance  were  soft- 
ened by  this  sort  of  reading ;  and  the  Italian 
pastoral,  yet  with  some  mixture  of  the  kind 
of  incidents  described  in  IIeliodorus*s  Ethi- 
opic  History,  now  newly  translated,  was  on- 
grafted  on  the  feudal  manners  in  Sydney's 
Arcadia. 

But  the  Reformation  had  not  yet  destroyed 
every  delusion,  nor  disenchanted  all  the 
strongholds  of  superstition.  A  few  dim 
characters  were  yet  legible  in  the  moulder- 
ing creed  of  tradition.  Every  goblin  of 
ignorance  did  not  vanish  at  the  first  glim- 
merings of  the  morning  of  science.  Reason 
suffer^  a  few  demons  still  to  linger,  which 
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•he  <liiiM  to  rctnin  in  her  s^vriuc  under  the 
guiilancfl  of  poetry.  Men  l«!ievcd,  nr  VKre 
willing  to  l)c[icvc,  that  Rpiritu  were  yet  hor- 
ering  around  who  broti;!lit  witli  them  airt 
from  keaeea.  or  blaxtit  fnan  htll:  that  the 
gliost  wil*  dulj  relensiHl  fiom  iiif  prJHOD  of 
inrment  at  the  sound  of  tlic  curlew ;  and 
that  fuiricH  imprinted  myeierious  eiruleH  uti 
the  turf  by  moonliplit-  Mut-h  of  this  cro- 
'   "■  n  coniiocrateilhy  the  * 


driiwili-d  kit  IxMik  detjier  than  ilid  ererjilimi.- 
mtt  timad.  It  u'aii  non*  thnt  Iho  alcliyiiiist, 
nnd  the  judicial  nstrologer,  coniiueled  liiK 
occult  operations  by  the  jiotcnt  interoourae 
of  some  preternatural  Iwiiin,  who  came  ob- 
(lequiouB  to  his  call,  nnd  wns  bound  to  ne- 
comptiiih  bin  BevcrCBt  services,  under  certnin 
conditionx,  and  for  a  limited  duration  of 
time.  It  wna  acdiatly  one  of  the  pretended 
featH  of  tlieiie  fantnKtit;  philosophers  to  evoke 
tiiD  queen  of  the  fnirieit  in  the  solitude  of  a 
gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  bv  a  midiien 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  uppeftrM  in  tohfn  of 
trnniicendent  lustre.  The  iShakspcrc  of  a 
more  inntructed  nnd  polished  age  would  not 
havo  given  usamngician  dnrkeiiin;;  the  sun 
At  noon,  the  snbl)ath  of  the  witches,  and  the 
caldron  of  incantation. 

Undoubtedly  most  of  these  notions  were 
credited  and  entertained  in  a  niuuh  hi^hpr 
degree  in  the  precedinfc  periods.  But  the 
arts  of  composition  had  not  then  made  a 
sufficient  progresR,  nor  would  tlie  poets  of 
those  periods  have  managed  Ihcm  vrilh  so 
much  nifdresn  nnd  judgment.  We  were  now 
arrived  at  thnt  point  when  the  national  cre- 
dulity, chastened  by  reason,  had  pmiluced  n 
sort  of  civilised  superstition,  nnn  left  a  set 
of  traditions,  fanciful  enough  for  poetic  deco- 
ration, nnd  yet  not  too  violent  nnd  cbimericnl 


llobbes,allliough  no  friend  to  this  diictrinc, 
observes  liappilv<  "  In  a  go*!  poem  Imth 
judgment  and  )ancy  are  required  ;  but  the 
fnnuj  must  be  more  eminent,  because  lliey 
please  for  the  cutrnTagnncy,  but  ought  not 
to  displease  by  indiscretion." 

In  the  mean  time  tim  Gothic  romance,  al- 
though Koiriewhat  shook  by  the  classical 
fiction",  nnd  by  the  tnles  of  Boccnce  nud 
Itandello,  slill  maintained  its  gnmnd  ;  and 
the  daring  machineries  of  giants,  dragons, 
nnd  eiichaiitod  castles,  borrowed  from  the 
magic  storehouse  of  Uoiardo,  Ariosto,  nnd 
Tnsso,  liegao  to  lie  employed  hj  the  epic 
muse.  The  Gothic  and  pagan  fictions  were 
now  fraqnently  blended  and  incorporated. 
The  Lady  of  lbs  Iiake  floated  in  the  xuito 
of  Neptane  before  Queen  Klinalwth  at  Ken- 
ilwortn,  and  assumes  tiie  semblance  of  a  sen- 
nymph  ;  and  Hecate,  by  an  easy  association, 


cmducts  the  rites  of  the  weird   sisieit  ii 
MxicU'th. 

Allegory  had  been  derived  from  the  t» 
ligious  drarana  into  our  dvil  speciarln. 
The  masques  and  pageantries  of  the  age  uf 
Klizabcth  were  not  only  fiirnittheil  bv  ibi 
heathen  divinities,  l>ut  often  liy  Ibc  virlun 
and  vices  impersonated,  signi'ScntitlT  W 
orated,  accurately  distinguished  by"  ifafii 
proper  tvpos,  and  repreaentod  bv  living  te- 
tors.  The  ancient  symlwtical  shows  of  tbii 
sort  began  now  lo  lose  their  old  Imrbari™ 
and  a  mixture  of  religion,  and  to  atsumea 
degree  of  poetical  elegance  and  preci^iini. 
Sor  was  it  only  in  the  conformation  of  ptr- 
ticutar  figures  tliat  much  fancv  won  thaws. 
but  in  the  cnnteiture  of  some'of  the  fabhs 
or  devices  presented  by  groupK  nf  ideal  pw- 
nonages.  These  esbibitinns  quickened  i^rr- 
ative  invention,  nnd  refleclf^  Imek  on  pottrr 
what  poetry  hail  ^iven.  From  their  &■ 
miliarity  and  pnblic  nature  thev  formrd  i 
national  taste  for  allegory  :  and  the  lik- 
goricnl  poets  were  now  writing  to  the  people. 
Sven  romance  was  turned  into  thischnniwL 
In  the  "Faery  Queen"  nllegorv  is  wronjkt 
upon  chivalry,  and  the  feats  nn^  figmcDtsoT 
Arth'ir's  Koiind  Table  are  moraliied.  Tkt 
virtues  of  magnificence  and  chn^tiiv  are  bm 
personified ;  but  they  nre  imaged"  with  Ibi 
forms  nnd  under  the  agency  of  romanlii 
knights  and  damsels.  What  was  an  aftw 
thought  in  Ta.?so  appears  to  have  b«« 
Spenser's  premeditated  and  primary  dnifts. 
In  themean  time  we  must  not  confound  tbM 
moral  combatjints  of  the  '■  Pnerr  Quren"" 
with  some  of  its  other  embodied  nUtiw 
tions,  which  are  purely  nnd  professed Iv  »llr 
gorical. 

It  may  hero  be  added  that  only  a  fewn* 
ieal  treiitises,  nnd  but  one  Art  if  rnmy 
were  now  written.  Sentiment  nnd  imscw 
were  not  absolutely  determined  bv  the  (* 
nons  of  conifioBition,  nor  was  genius  aw ' 
by  the  conscmusnesa  of  a  future  and  fin 
arraignment  at  the  trihnnal  of  taste.  . 
certain  dignity  of  inattention  to  nii-ctin 
now  visible  in  our  writers.  Witbnal  k 
closely  consulting  a  criterion  of  correctnew, 
every  man  indulged  his  own  capriciwf 
ness  of  invention.  The  poet's  appeal  wm 
chiefly  to  his  own  voluntary  ferllngt.  bii 
own  immediate  and  peculiar  mode  of  fl» 
ception  ;  and  this  freedom  of  thniiaht  ira 
of leti  ei pressed  in  an  nndis;5uiwJ  fraiitnf* 
of  diction. 

So  satires,  properly  so  enlleil.  were  wriil" 
till  towards  the  latter  end  nf  the  qactn't 
reign,  nnd  then  but  a  few.  PicturesdiMi 
at  large  of  the  vices  of  the  times  did  N< 
suit  readers  who  loved  to  wander  in  tkr 
regions  of  arUficinl  manners.  The  vM 
like  the  people,  wa*  too  solemn  and  ma 
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t  nnd  pednntic,  to  stoop  to 
eommon  me.  ^lire  ia  the  poetry  of  a  na- 
tton  liif^hly  poliBhed. 

The  iiDportnnce  of  the  female  character 
Was  not  jet  aeknowled^ei),  nor  were  wumon 
admitted  into  the  funeral 
«iet;r-  The  effect  of  that 
Itot  imparted  a  comio  nir  to  poetry,  nor  Hoft- 
•nwi  the  severer  tone  of  our  TersiHcation 
with  the  lEvitiet  nf  gallantry  and  the  fnmil- 
inrities  uf  compliment,  Boinelimea,  porhnpa 
operatini;  on  Berious-  mhjects,  and  iuiper- 
Mptibly  spreading  themselves  in  the  gen- 
eral liahitB  of  Btjte  and  thought,  I  do 
Mot  mean  lo  inninaate  thnt  our  poetry  has 
•uffbred  from  the  great  change  of  mannars, 
which  thi«  assumption  of  the  ecntler  sex, 
Or  rather  the  improved  Rtute  oi  female  ed- 
noation,  ha«  produced,  liy  gi»i«g  elegance 
and  variety  to  life,  by  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  conversation,  anl  by  mulci plying  the 
tupici  nnd  enriching  the  storcit  of  wit  and 
humoar;  Imt  I  am  marking  the  pemiliaritiei 
of  composition,  and  iiiy  meaning  H'ua  to  Hug- 
L  Best  that  the  ahsenoe  of  no  important  a  cir- 
L  oamstance  from  the  moiici  and  constitution 
F  of  ancient  life  niuxt  have  inflnenced  the 
I  Oon temporary  poetry. 
B.         All  or  most  of  these  circumstances  eon- 

1  .  faibnt^d  to  ^ivo  a  descriptive,  n  picturesiue, 
V  a-nd  a  Gzurative  cast  to  the  poeticiLl  language. 
*     This  effect  appears  even  in  the  prose  compo- 

2  aition^  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  ihe 
_  Hibseqiient  age  prose  become  the  language 
^   of  poetry. 

In  the  mean  time  (general  knowledge  was 

~   Increiwing  with  a  wide  diffusion  and  a  hnety 

fHfndity.      Books   began   to   be   mullipliod, 

Kad  a  variety  of  the  iao!'t  uncful  and  rational 

lopieii  hiiil  l)een  discussed  in  our  own  lun- 

(uage.     But  science  had  not  ronde  too  great 

~    odvances.     On  the  whole  we  were  now  ar- 

—    saved  »t  thnt  perioil,  propltioui  to  Ihe  npera- 

Itann  of  original  and  true  poetry,  when  the 

r-  .  Ooyness  of   fancy   was   not    always    proof 

:~     ApiinRt   the   approaches   of   rensoo ;    when 

^. .  Cenius  was  rather  directed  than  governed 

i~.'Oy  iud;;menl;  and  when  taste  and  learning 

~     kad  no  fdr  only  disciplined  imagination  as 

to  snffer  it«  eicosses  to  pass  without  censure 

.     Or  control  for  (he  (take  of  the  beauties  to 

vhtcb  tbev  were  allied. 

The  HUiory  of  EnglUh  Fotlry. 


GEORGE   HORNE,  D,D., 

•  dtTine  of  the  Itutchinsonian  school,  bom 
1730.  became  President  of  Mngrjnlene  Col- 
li^, Oifonl,  1768,  Viee-Chancellor  of  the 
Bnirereitv  of  Oiford,  1776,  Dean  of  Canter- 
»ory,  17S1,  Biibop  of  Norwich.  17W),  died 


1792.  lie  published  many  theological  trea- 
tises, mostly  controvcrsiiil,  but  is  now  only 
known  bv  A  CommcntjirT  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  1771,  2  vols.  4to;"0if..  1778,  2  Tola. 
4to ;  with  E-isny,  by  Bev.  Ed.  Irving,  Glaag., 
3  vols.  l2mD;  Lond..  1836.  3  vols.  12m0; 
I84S,  S  vols.  12mo;  1843,  8vo;  1853,  8ro; 
lS.')a,  8vn ;  nnd  other  editiond.  Discoursea 
1779-94,  4  vols.  Bvo.  Works,  with  Life,  by 
W.Jones,  1795-<>9,6  vols.  8vo;  1M09.6  vol«. 
Sto;  1SI2,  C  vols.  Hro-,  1824,  3  vole.  8vo: 
1831,  2  vols.  8vo}  184.'),  2  vols.  8vo. 


"TbiiCDmiaenb 


'  in  the  Psftlmi  is  bia  capital 
i.byliir"--'— 


-lltbeki 


p.Tfori 

PD  lung  u  piitj  sml  olognnt  Iwnimg  ...  .u.o.  .» 
EnKlsnd.  It  it  >ltog«ihor  ■  beautiful  work.  The 
prufoTB  is  ft  mssdrgiieDu  at  Mmpoiition  and  good 
ttam.  ,  .  .  Perhiips  bo  oiirrlci  bii  applicalloDS  to 
IheMmiibind  biiDhnruh  ocoislonalty  rslherfor; 


Tiie  Beauties  op  thi  Psilms. 

Greatness  confers  no  esemption  from  tho 

iiares  and  sorrows  of  life;  ita  share  of  them 

frequently  bears  a  mcUnuholy  proportion  to 

its  exaltation.     This  the  Isroelitish  monarch 


itcd  the  disquietudes  of  state  with  the  ex> 
erci-ics  of  devotion. 

His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  com- 
forts toothers  which  thev  afforded  tohimselC 
Composeii  upon  particular  occasions,  yet  de- 
signed for  general  use;  delivered  out  aa 
services  for  Isrneli lies  under  the  Law,  yet 
no  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christians  under  the  Oonpel,  they  present 

"   "       ■  '-    the  most  engaging  drees ; 


poetry  can  never  equal ;  while  history  is 
mode  the  vehicle  of  prophecy,  and  creation 
lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the  glories  of 
redemption.  Calculated  alike  to  profit  and 
to  please,  they  inform  the  understanding, 
elevate  the  aHcctions,  and  entertain  the  im- 
agination. Indited  under  the  influence  of 
Ilim  to  whom  all  henrts  nre  known,  and  all 
events  fireknown,  they  suit  mankind  in  all 
situations,  grateful  as  the  manna  which  dft- 
Bcended  from  above,  nnd  conformed  itself  tn 
every  pnlnte.  The  fairest  prikluctions  of 
human  wit,  after  a  few  perusals,  like  gath- 
ere<l  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose 
their  frajtrancy:  but  these  unfading  plants 
of  paradise  become,  ns  we  are  accustomed 
to  thom.  still  more  and  more  bwuitiful ;  their 
bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened ;  freah 
odours  are  emitted,  and  new  sweets  extracted 
from  them.  He  who  hath  once  tast«<d  their 
eicellencics  will  desire  to  taste   them  yet 
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And  now,  ciiuM  the  author  flatter  himnelr 
that  KDy  oni!  wniiiU  tnke  hnir  the  pleasure  in 
renitin"  the  followint;  «x|i'ii«]ti<>n  which  ho 
hnCh  tulien  !n  writint;  it,  hf  would  not  har 
the  loNN  of  hiH  Iiibiiur.  'Fiie  employ  rn en t 
delochrd  liiin  from  ihu  buMtle  nnd  hurrj  of 
life,  the  din  of  DuliticAi,  and  the  noit>e  of 
follj ;  vanity  nnd  Tex:ition  flew  awny  fur  a 
*enKon,  cure  and  diiwinieluile  i-nme  not  near 
IiIh  dwelling.  lie  rjm!  fresih  as  the  morninfc 
Co  hin  timk ;  thi^  nilcnue  of  tlie  ni;£ht  invited 
him  to  pursue  it;  nnd  he  can  truly  iinf  thiit 
fund  and  rest  were  not  prefcrrei)  Iiefore  it. 
Kv<'rv  PHnlni  imiirored  infinitely  n|ion  his 
ncjunlntnnee  with  it,  and  no  one  f;nTe  him 
nni'iiHiiienti  hat  the  lai>t;  for  then  he  f^ieved 
thnt  his  work  was  dune.  Ilnppicr  hourn 
than  thnxG  which  have  l>ccn  Bjiunt  in  these 
meditations  on  the  Son^is  nf  Sion  he  never 
eipeets  In  «ee  in  this  world.  Very  plens- 
itntly  did  lliey  p:iMS,  nnd  moved  sinuiithlv 
and  Rwiftlv  "loMj;;  fur  when  thus  <'n;:nccil. 
he  counted  no  time.  They  nre  gone,  Ijiit 
have  lc(V  n  relinh  nnd  a  fra^ranuo  upon  the 
mind,  nnd  the  reinembriincnorihem  ihbwocI. 

A   Ctimmcntary  on  ikt  Book  of  I'talm*.- 


WILLIAM  COWPER, 

bom  1731,  from  his  tenth  to  his  oeventeenth 
jear  wns  c<lne:itcd  nt  Wi>Htminster  School. 
whnre  he  aiiiniri'd  an  intininte  ncqunintancc 
with  the  chiKnics;  nominally  studied,  but 
really  nef;1cuted,  law  fur  three  years,  and 
afterwards  rei'idi'd  for  eleven  Tears  nt  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  hist  of  those  yearn  (1761) 
was  iipjHiinted  Itciulinc  (''lerk  nnd  Clerk  of 
Uic  Cummittecs  in  the  House  of  Lunis,  but 
hv  his  dread  of  appearing;  at  tin!  bur  of  the 
llouso  for  Dinminalion  was  driven  to  at- 
tcmptti  nt  suii'iJe;  sulwijuently  resided  in 
retiremenl,  ehicfly  at  Olnnv,  and  after  re- 
pealed attaeks  of  melan.'hofia.  dii'd  in  1801). 
Cowper  is  chii'flv  known  ns  a  poet, — as  the 
author  of  Truth,  Yable  Tiilk.  [Tojie,  Chnrify, 
CiinTorsation,  etc.  (iill  publisheil  in  one  vol- 
ume. Irfind-  I7S2.SVO).  John  Oilpin,  17X2. 
ThaTnsk.  Und.,  17^4, 12mn,-nnil  increased 
liiK  fnTiic  bv  his  tmnalntion  of  the  Hind  nnd 
0.lvHsey  of"  Homer,  in  Knclish  Itlank  Verse, 
I>md.,  17'.»1 ,  2  vols.  4to.  2.1  edit..  1:^1)2, 4  vols. 
Rvo;  but  bin  lw't|.<rs  c^ntitle  him  to  n  hij;h 
position  auiun;;  the  Eii);lich  ProHe  Writers. 

"  I  htro  slwkja  coniiilrreil  the  betters  of  Mr. 
C»wp«T  »•  tha  flneat  iiiMiinrD  <tt  the  cpiftoUrj 
ftjie  in  oar  1anf;ui|{&  .  .  .  Tn  an  sir  of  initDiUlilo 
cue  *ncl  onrelewnoa*  Urnj  aniio  a  bii;b  >lai(r»  of 
ontTMlneu,  aucta  M  cniiM  rcourt  Daly  from  tlio 
elrartit  iatellNt,  cambiued  witb  tbc  mutt  Do    '    ' 


tuts.  I  b>v«  Kuwl;  found  ■  (IdkIs  ■ord  wUil 
j>  cmpiiblo  of  bainj;  rxchkngad  Ibr  a  bctlcr.  .  . . 
In  my  humbleo]iiniun  ita«  itud.T  of  Cowiwr'i pm 
m*y  un  Ifaia  uwount  b*  u  ii>«rol  in  faciniDi  Ih 
tnxts  of  jonng  panoni  ki  his  p«tr7."~-lltT. 
RoBEnT  II*i.L  TO  Uiv.  Dr.  Jobsioh. 

Tbb  Fl'tcu  Statb  op  t&b  JIcatbu. 

HOXDAT,  April  S3,  Vil. 
To   THE   RiT.   JOBN    NbWTUM. 

Mr  BKAi  Fhirkd,— Having  not  ilieli«i 
doubt  iif  your  nbility  to  execute  just  sadii 
prefnce  Ht>  I  should  wish  to  see  prefiieJ  » 
my  iiulilicntion,  and  liein;;  convinced  ibu 
you  nave  no  cood  foundation  for  tboT»  whi^'t 
you  yourself  entertain  upon  the  Mibject.  I 
neith'er  withdraw  my  requisition,  nor  aldte 
one  jot  of  tlie  enrnestneics  with  which  I 
mode  it.  I  admit  th«  delicacy  of  the  oi-ca- 
sion,  but  nm  far  froni  nppre  I  lending  thu 
vou  will  therefore  find  it  diiBcult  to  BuccMii 
Vou  Clin  dmw  a  hnir-stroke  where  nnotha 
man  would  make  a  blot  as  brond  as  &  ht 

With  revpcct  to  the  Itonthen  and  wh(t  I 
have  Niid  nl>out  them,  Ihe  sulijeot  is  of  iM  \ 
kind  which  every  man  must  settle  ferbia- 
self,  nnil  on  which  we  ciin  proct^ei)  no  fiirlW 
Ihnn  hypothesis  and  opinion  will  rnrrrM 
I  wan  willinfr,  buwever.  to  obviate  an  ol>i» 
tion  I  foremw,  and  to  do  it  in  a  wit  not^ 
ropitory  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  vri 
at  the  same  time  ns  eonuilintorr  a*  pcHKilk 
to  the  prejudice*  of  the  objector.  AfletilL 
indeed,  I  see  no  medium  :  either  w 
suppiiw  them  lost,  or  if  aaved,  BAved  by  fi^ 
tue  of  the  only  propitiation.  They  h  ' 
me,  on  the  principles  of  etjuity,  to  »t>nJ  is 
mueh  the  snme  predicament,  a 
entitled  (at  least  according  to  humna  ip- 
prehensions  of  justice)  to  mueh  the  hM 
albiwnnee  ns  Infants:  both  partaken  ofa 
sinful  nature,  nnd  both  unavnidnblr  ipv- 
rant  of  the  remedy.  Infants  I  suppiMt  ui- 
ver-ally  suved.  {tecnuse  impeccable :  ' 
the  virtuous  Heathen,  havin;;  had  no<>pf|i^ 
tnnity  to  sin  apiinst  Revelntinn,  and  h»"« 
made'  a  conscientious  use  nf  the  licMw 
Niiliire,  I  should  suppose  nnred  lo".— B"'' 
drop  n  subject  on  which  I  couhl  sar  n  tfii 
deni  more,  for  two  reasons :  firjit.  imm-f ' 
nm  writinc  a  letter,  and  not  an  e>.<iiv:  "^  J 
secundlv,  liecnuse  aOer  all  I  roi):lil  1"'°'  f 
alKnit  It,  1  c  " 
elusion. 

I   ( 

smaller  pieces     _    ..._   .   . 

but  hnvinc  only  very  few  Ihnt  I  acemitl  ■  _ 
worthy  to  benr  them  companr,  and  thi^'  I 
the  most  part  on  subjects  less  calcuUIri^  I 
utility  than  amuscmont,  I  chanpyl  nT"'*  I 
If  hereafter  I  should  accumulnic  un 
number  of  these  minutiat  tv  moke  s 
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laneous  volume,  which  is  not  impossible,  I 
may  perhaps  collect  and  print  them. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  the  appearance  of  my  PoemSf  and 
am  much  pleased  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
you  do  it.  Your  favourable  opinion  of  them 
affords  me  a  comfortable  presage  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  public ;  for  though  I 
make  allowance  for  your  partiality  to  me 
and  mine,  because  mine,  yet  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  suffer  me  unndmonished  to  add 
myself  to  the  multitude  of  insipid  rhymers 
with  whose  productions  the  world  is  already 
tno  much  pestered. 

On  his  own  Poisfs. 

Oct.  19, 1781. 
To  Mrs.  Cowper. 

My  dear  Cousin, — Your  fear  lest  I  should 
think  you  unworthy  of  my  correspondence, 
on  account  of  your  delay  to  answer,  may 
change  sides  now,  and  more  properly  belongs 
to  me.  It  is  long  since  I  received  your  last, 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  say  truly,  that  not  a 
post  has  gone  by  me  since  the  receipt  of  it 
that  has  not  reminded  me  of  the  debt  I  owe 
you,  for  your  obliging  and  unreserved  com- 
munications both  in  prose  and  verse,  espe- 
cially for  the  latter,  because  I  consider  them 
as  marks  of  your  peculiar  confidence.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  been  such  a  verse-maker 
myself,  and  so  busy  in  preparing  a  volume 
for  the  press  [Truth,  Table  Talk,  Hope, 
Charity,  Conversation,  etc.,  Lond.,  1782, 
8vo]  which  I  imagine  will  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that  I 
hardly  had  leisure  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
any  other  engagement.  It  is,  however,  fin- 
ished, and  gone  to  the  printer^s,  and  I  have 
nothing  now  to  do  with  it  but  to  correct  the 
sheets  as  they  are  sent  to  me,  and  consign 
it  over  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  It  is 
a  bold  undertaking;  at  this  time  of  day,  when 
80  many  writers  of  the  greatest  abilities  have 
gone  before,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated 
every  valuable  subject,  as  well  as  all  the 
graces  of  poetical  embellishment,  to  step 
forth  into  the  world  in  the  character  of  a 
bard,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
luxury,  idleness,  and  vice  have  debauched 
the  public  taste,  and  that  nothing  hardly  is 
welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  has 
at  least  a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I 
thought,  however,  that  I  had  stumbled  upon 
some  sulyects  that  had  never  before  been 
poetically  treated,  and  upon  some  others  to 
which  I  imagined  it  would  not  bo  difficult 
to  give  an  air  of  novelty  by  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  Mv  sole  drift  is  to  be  use- 
ful ;  a  point  which, liowever,  I  knew  I  should 
in  vain  aim  at  unless  I  could  be  likewise 
entertaining.  I  have  therefore  fixed  these 
two  strings  upon  my  bow,  and  by  the  help 


of  both  have  done  ray  best  to  send  my  arrow 
to  the  mark.  My  readers  will  hardly  have 
begun  to  laugh  before  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  correct  that  levity,  and  peruse  me 
with  a  more  serious  air.  As  to  the  effect, 
I  leave  it  alone  in  His  hands  who  alone 
can  produce  it :  neither  prose  nor  verse 
can  reform  the  manners  of  a  dissolute 
age,  much  less  can  they  inspire  a  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  unless  assisted  and 
made  efficacious  by  the  power  who  super- 
intends the  truth  he  has  vouchsafed  to  im- 
part. 

You  made  my  heart  ache  with  a  sympa- 
thetic sorrow  when  you  described  the  state 
of  your  mind  on  occasicm  of  your  late  visit 
into  Hertfordshire.  Had  I  been  previously 
informed  of  your  journey  before  you  nmde 
it  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  foretold 
all  your  feelings  with  the  most  unerring 
certainty  of  prediction.  You  will  never 
cease  to  feel  upon  that  subject :  but  with 
your  principles  of  resignation,  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  divine  will,  you  will  always 
feel  as  becomes  a  Christian.  We  are  for- 
bidden to  murmur,  but  we  are  not  forbidden 
to  regret ;  and  whom  we  loved  tenderly 
while  living  we  may  still  pursue  with  an 
afToctioiiate  remembrance  without  having 
any  occasion  to  charge  ourselves  with  rebel- 
lion against  the  sovereignty  that  appointed 
a  separation.  A  day  is  coming  when  I  am 
confident  you  will  see  and  know  that  mercy 
to  both  parties  was  the  principal  agent  in 
a  scene  the  recollection  of  which  is  still 
painful.  W.  C. 

Lord  Thurlow,  JosEPnus,  and  Tacitus. 

Nov.  24,  1783. 

To  THE  Rev.  William  Unwin. 

Mv  dear  AVilliam, — An  evening  unex- 
pectedly retired,  and  which  your  mother 
and  1  spend  without  company  (an  occur- 
rence far  from  frequent),  affords  me  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  write  by  to-morrow'a 
post,  which  else  I  could  not  have  found. 
You  are  very  good  to  consider  my  literary 
necessities  with  so  much  attention,  and  I 
feel  proportionally  grateful.  Blair's  Lec- 
tures (though  I  suppose  they  must  make 
a  part  of  my  private  studies,  not  being 
ad  captam  Jceminaimm)  will  be  perfectly 
welcome. 

You  saj  you  felt  my  verses.  I  assure 
you  that  in  this  you  followed  my  example, 
for  I  felt  them  first.  A  man's  lordship  is 
nothing  to  me,  any  farther  than  in  connex- 
ion with  qualities  that  entitle  him  to  my 
respect.  If  he  [Lord  Thurlow]  thinks  hira- 
selr  privileged  by  it  to  treat  me  with  neglect, 
I  am  his  humble  servant,  and  shall  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  render  him  an  equivalent.  .  .  . 
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I  will  not,  however,  belie  m;  knowledge  of 
■nankind  to  muuli  lu  to  eectn  Hurpriaed  nt  a 
treatment  which  I  had  abundant  reason  to 
expect.  To  these  men,  with  whom  I  wiui 
onoe  intimate,  and  for  ninny  yearK,  I  ain  no 
longer  necessary,  no  longer  eonvenient,  or 
in  any  renpcct  an  object.  They  think  of 
uie  as  of  the  nmn  in  the  moon ;  and  wlicthcr 
I  hnve  a  lantern,  or  a  do^  and  faiigot,  or 
whether  I  have  neither  of  those  desirable 
uououimoihttiona,  i«  to  tlieui  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference :  upon  that  point  vre  are 
agreed;  onr  indilferenec  is  mutual;  and 
were  I  to  publJHh  again,  which  is  not  pos- 
ublo.  I  should  give  them  a  proof  of  it. 

L'Estrangc's  Joseph  us  lius  lately  fur- 
nished us  with  evening  lectures.  But  tlte 
historian  is  so  tediously  circumstantial, 
and  the  translator  so  inKunportably  coarse 
and  vulgar,  that  wo  are  all  three  weary  of 
him.  IIow  would  Tacitus  have  sbone  upon 
Nuch  a  Bu)>ject!  great  master  as  he  wns  of 
the  art  of  description,  concise  witliout  ob- 
scurity, and  affecting  without  being  poetical. 
But  so  it  was  ordered,  and  fur  wise  reasons 
no  doubt,  that  the  grealcst  culHinitics  any 
people  ever  RuffercJ,  and  an  accomplish- 
mcnt  or  one  of  the  most  signal  pnipliecJee 
in  the  Scripture,  should  be  recorded  by  ooe 
of  the  worst  writers.  The  mnn  was  a  tem- 
porizer too,  and  courted  the  favour  of  his 
Koman  musters  nt  the  expense  of  bis  own 
creed  j  or  eUe  an  infidel,  and  absolutely 
dishelicTed  it.  You  will  think  me  very  dif- 
ficult to  please :  I  quarrel  with  Jo^ephiis 
fur  the  vrant  of  elegance,  and  with  some  of 
our  modern  historians  for  having  too  niUL'h, 
With  him,  for  running  right  forward  like  n 
goiettc,  without  slopping  to  make  a  (lingle 
ol>nerTation  by  thu  way ;  and  with  them  fur 
pretending  to  delineate  characters  that  ex- 
isted two  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  by  which  they  wore  in- 
fluenced, with  the  same  prcciHion  as  if  they 
had  been  their  contemporaries.  Simplicity 
)M  become  a  ver^  rare  quality  in  a  writer. 
In  the  decline  of  great  kingdoms,  und  where 
refinement  in  nil  tho  arts  is  carried  to  an 
excess,  I  supjiOKc  it  is  always  nirc.  The 
latter  lioinnn  writi.'re  are  remarkable  for 
false  ornament:  they  were  yet  no  doubt 
admired  by  the  readers  of  their  own  day  ; 
nnd  will]  re!>|iect  to  authors  of  tlie  prci-ent 
rem  the  most  popular  among  them  appeiu' 
to  me  equnily  ct^nsurable  on  tlie  aanio  ac- 
count. Swift  and  Addison  wore  simple ; 
Pope   knew   how   to   bo   so,   but   was    fre- 

Juentlv  tinged  with  affectation;  since  their 
ay  I  hardly  know  a  celebrated  writer  who 
deserves  the  character. 

Your  mother  wants  nxtm  for  a  postscript, 
■0  my  leotura  must  conclude  abrupt] y. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

the  illuDtrious  Cominander-in-Chief  of  dM 
American  armies  during  tiie  Rcvolutionsry 
war,  born  on  Pope's  Creek,  county  of  Weil- 
moreland,  Virginia,  Feb.  2*.!.  173^.  died  il 
Mount  Vernon,  Dec.  14,  1799,  wrote  agnst 
deal  and  wrote  very  well  ;  and  therefore— 
not  for  the  first  time — we  rank  hiui  wid 
authors. 


■PTtliei 

«    ha  afmoat   imnorceiilibly  ) 
r   writing  curTKtly,— .Iwaj, 


Account  or  tbi  BArrLi  or  Tristm. 

HEAa-QnABTSKS,  Momaisrown,  Drc.  17, 1171 
To  THE  President  or  Con'oress. 

Sis, — I  have  tho  plonaure  of  congralnl» 
ting  you  upon  tiie  succeas  of  an  enterpri* 
which  I  hail  formed  ngainst  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy  lying  in  Trenton,  and  which  wm 
executed  yesterday  mornin;;. 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-Snh  I  ordwi 
the  troops  intended  for  lliia  service  to  pindl 
back  of  McKonkej's  ferry,  that  they  might 
begin  to  pnss  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  \a» 
iningwe  should  be  able  tu  throw  thrnw 
over,  with  the  neecsfory  artillery,  by  I 
o'clock,  and  that  we  might  essilv  arriieil 
Trenton  by  fi»K  in  the  morninjt,  t&e  distsM 
Ix'ing  about  nine  miles.  But  the  quantity 
or  ice  mode  that  night  impeded  the  )>in>p 
of  the  boats  so  much  that  it  was  three  e'ctdrt 
lierore  the  artillery  could  all  be  got  em'; 
a[id  near  four  before  the  trocpa  took  if 
their  line  of  march. 


the  diiv  •» 

was  certain  there  was  no  making  a  reBwl 
without  being  discovered,  and  harassed  « 
re-passing  the  river,  I  determined  te  (Mt 
on  at  all  events.  I  formed  my  deiachn* 
into  two  divisions,  one  to  ninreh  hy  tbt 
lower  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  npf* 
or  Pennington  road,  Aa  the  di'visienibJ 
nearly  the  same  distaneo  to  march,  I  oniw' 
each  of  them,  immediately  upnn  forcin:!^* 
out-guards,  to  pudh  directly  into  the  Vi^*> 
that  they  might  charge  tbe  enemy  i  '"" 
they  had  time  to  form. 

The  unper  division  arrived  at  the  en 
adrnnced  post  exactly  at  eight  o'doek; 
in  three  minut«a  n^er   I   found,  froa  ^ 
fire  on  the  lower  road,  that  that  dirvim  ^ 
also  got  up.    The  out-goards  mode  bat  vf  Im 
oppusition,  though,  for  their  nnmben.l^  !■ 
behaved  verj  well,  keeping  tip  a  e>wli'  1^ 
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retreating  fire  from  behind  hoases.  We 
presently  saw  their  main  body  formed  ;  but 
m>ro  their  motions,  they  seemed  audeter- 
mined  how  to  act 

Being  hard  pressed  by  our  troops,  who 
had  already  got  possession  of  their  artillery, 
they  attempted  to  file  off  by  a  road  on  their 
ligni,  leading  to  Princeton.  But,  perceiving 
their  intention,  I  threw  a  body  of  troops 
In  their  way ;  which  immediately  checked 
them.  Finding,  from  our  disposition,  that 
the  J  were  surrounded,  and  that  V^ey  must 
ineritably  be  cut  to  pieces  if  they  miuie  any 
fiirther  resistance,  they  agreed  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  number  that  submitted  in 
this  manner  was  twenty-three  officers  and 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  men.  Colonel 
Hahl  the  commanding  officer,  and  seven 
others,  were  found  wounded  in  the  town. 
I  do  not  exactly  know  how  many  they  had 
lulled ;  but  I  mncy  not  above  twenty  or 
thirty,  as  they  never  made  anjr  regular 
•tend.  Our  loss  is  very  trifling  indeed, — 
only  two  officers  and  one  or  two  privates 
wponded 

I  find  that  the  detachment  consisted  of 
'     fSbm  three  llessian  regiments  of  Lanspoch, 
Kniphausen,  and  Kahl,  amounting  to  ab^tut 
^     fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  British 
r    IMit  horse:  but  immediately  upon  the  be- 
i    gimning  of  the  attack,  all  those  who  were 
;    wok  killed  or  taken  pushed  directly  down 
towards    Bordentown.     These  would   like- 
wise have  fallen  into  our  hands  could  my 
plan  have  been  completely'  carried  into  exe- 
#ation. 

General  Ewing  was  to  have  crossed  l>efore 

imj  at  Trenton  ferry,  and  taken  possession 

of  the  bridge  leoJing  out  of  town :  but  the 

Quantity  of  ice  was  so  great  that,  though  he 

nd  every  thing  in  his  p»wer  to  effect  it,  he 

•oold   not  get   over.     This    difficulty   also 

--  hindered  General  Oadwallador  from  crossing 

■  nith  the  Pennsylvania  militia  from  Bristol. 

V»  Jle  got  part  of  his  foot  over:  but  finding  it 

3  fapOHsible  to  embark  his  artillery,  he  was 

^  Obuged  to  desist. 

I  am  fully  confident  that,  could  the  troops 
'  ^ Vider  Generals  Ewing  and  Cadwalloder  have 
pMsed  the  river,  I  should  have  been  able, 
V^.  tHth  their  assistance,  to  have  driven   the 
^^Memy  from  all  their  posts  below  Trenton. 
~  -  3kit  the  numbers  I  hod  with  me  being  in- 
4brior  to  theirs  below  me,  and  a  strong  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry  being  at  Princeton 
•hove  me,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  re- 
j0m  the  same  evening  with  the  prisoners 
j^tpad  the  artillery  we  hod  taken.     We  found 
SyllQ  stores  of  any  ctinsequcnce  in  the  town. 
!Sr^  In  iustice  to  the  officers  and  men,  I  must 
that  their  behaviour  upon  this  occasion 
ta  the  highest  honour  upon  them.    The 
'ty  of  passing  the  river  in  a  very 


«  ^ 


severe  night,  and  their  march  through  a 
violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  did  not  in 
the  least  abaite  their  ardour:  but  when  they 
came  to  the  charge  each  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  other  in  pressing  forward :  and  were  I 
to  give  a  preference  to  any  particular  corpR 
I  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  others. 

Colonel  Baylor,  my  first  aide-de-camp, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  to 
you ;  and  from  him  you  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  many  other  particulars.  Ills 
spirited  behaviour  upon  every  occasion  re- 
(^uires  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  par- 
ticular notice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ete.,  G.  W. 

The  Battlk  of  Princeton. 

Pluckkmik,  January  5,  1777. 

To  THE  President  of  Congress. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  since  the  date  of  my  last  from  Trenton, 
I  have  removed  with  the  army  under  my 
command  to  this  place.  The  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  Delaware,  on  account  of  the  ice, 
made  our  passage  over  tedious,  and  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  drawing  in  their 
several  cantonments,  and  assembling  their 
whole  force  at  Princeton.  Their  large 
piquets  advanced  towards  Trenton, — their 
great  preparations,  and  some  intelligence  I 
had  received, — added  to  their  knowledge 
that  the  first  of  January  brought  on  a  disso- 
lution of  the  best  part  of  our  army, — gave 
me  the  strongest  reasons  to  conclude  that  an 
attack  upon  us  was  meditating.  Our  situa- 
tion was  most  critical  and  our  force  small. 
To  remove  immediately  was  again  destroy- 
ing every  dawn  of  hope  which  hod  begun  to 
revive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Jersey  militia; 
and  to  bring  those  troops  which  had  first 
crossed  the  Delaware,  and  were  lying  at 
Crosswix's,  under  General  Cadwallader,  and 
those  under  General  Mifiiin  at  Bordentown 
(amounting  in  the  whole  to  alx)ut  three 
thousand  six  hundred),  to  Trenton,  was  to 
bring  them  to  an  exposed  place.  One  of  the 
two,  however,  was  unavoidable:  the  latter 
was  preferred,  and  they  were  ordered  to  join 
us  at  Trenton,  which  they  did,  by  a  nighfc 
march,  on  the  first  instant. 

On  the  second,  according  to  my  expec 
tation,  the  enemy  be^an  to  advance  upon  us . 
and,  after  some  skirmishing,  the  head  of 
their  column  reached  Trenton  about  four 
o'clock,  whilst  their  rear  was  as  far  back  as 
Maidenhead.  They  attempted  to  pass  San- 
pink  Creek,  which  runs  through  Trenton, 
at  different  places;  but  finding  the  fords 
guarded,  halted  and  kindled  their  fires. 
Wo  were  drawn  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  In  this  situation  we  remained  till 
dark,  cannonading  the  enemy,  and  receivinic 
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the  liro  or  tlieir  field-pieces,  which  did  ui 
but  little  Uadi)!^. 

Ilnvin;:  1)7  tliiH  time  diacorered  that  tlie 
eneiuif  wore  ^n^'utly  ituiKrior  in  numttur,  and 
that  their  dt.'xi);n  wim  to  BUrruuiid  us,  1 
dered  ull  our  lia>[;.'i>;£(i  to  he  removed  viicnll; 
to  Burlitif-lon  hikid  after  dark  ;  aud  at  tweU 
b'clock,  alter  renowiiiK  our  fires,  and  leaviii,, 
guards  at  the  bridge  in  Trenton,  and  other 

ta<iKM  on  the  Kuniit  stream  abovo,  niaruhed 
V  n  roiindalnrnt  road  to  Princeton,  where  [ 
knew  llicy  uould  not  bave  much  fiiree  Icn, 
and  might  hiivo  storox,  One  tliinfc  I  was 
csrtuiii  of.  tbiit  it  would  avoid  the  appcnr- 
OMuH  of  a  retreat  (wbleh  it  was  of  couric, — or 
til  run  tlie  bnzard  of  the  whole  army  liein;; 
eut  ofT],  whilst  we  iiii^bt,  bj  a  furtnnate 
Btruku,  withdraw  General  Howe  from  Tren- 
ton, and  give  some  reputation  to  our  arinx. 
Ilnppily,  we  euci«eded.  We  found  frinue- 
ton  ali»at  Munriue,  witli  only  tliroc  rt';:i- 
mciitH,  and  three  troops  of  light  honio  in  it, 
twii  of  wbieh  were  on  their  uiaivh  to  Tren- 
ton. These  three  re)(iiuent!t,  especially  the 
two  firHt,  miido  a  );allatit  re«istnDue,  and  in 
killed,  wuunilcd.  and  priiviiierH,  must  have 
loat  five  hundred  men  :  unwards  of  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  left  dend  on  the  field ; 
ftnd,  with  whnt  I  have  with  me,  and  what 
were  taken  in  the  pnmuit  ami  earrieil  aeroas 
the  DeUwaro,  there  are  near  tlirec  hundred 

{iri^oncrs,  fourteen  of  whom  are  ofGcerB,  all 
Iritiyb. 

This  piece  of  good  fortune  ia  cnuntcrbal- 
nneed  bv  the  Iokk  of  the  brave  and  worthy 
Geiieral'Mercer,  ColonelHitazletand  I'otter, 
Captain  Neal  of  the  artillery,  Ciiptuin  Flem- 
ing;, will)  cominandeil  the  I'irHt  Vir(;inin  Itcff 
imenC,  and  Four  or  five  other  valuable  olGceri*, 
wlio,  with  about  twenty-live  or  thirty  pri- 
vate!), were  elain  in  the  field.  Our  whole 
loBH  cannot  be  ascertained,  na  many  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  (who  were 
chuiied   three  or   four   mituii)   are    iiot  yet 

The  rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  lyin;;  at 
Maidenhead  (not  more  tlian  five  or  six  miles 
from  Princeton),  wan  up  with  us  before  our 
pursuit  waH  over :  hut  as  I  had  the  precau- 
tion to  dcHlroy  the  brid)ie  over  Stony  Bri^ok 
(alKiut  half  a  mile  from  the  enene  of  action), 
thi^y  were  so  lonj;  retarded  chiTC  aM  to  );ive 
iiH  time  to  move  ufl'  in  i:oihI  urder  for  thi 

Elacp.  We  took  two  hrii"«  field-pieces ;  bul , 
ir  want  of  horses,  oould  imt  hring  them 
•way.  Wo  also  to<ik  »ouie  blankets,  shoen, 
and  a  few  other  trifling  artiulcs,  burned  the 
hay,  and  destroyed  kucIi  other  things  hb  the 
•hortncHs  of  the  time  would  admit  of. 

My  oripnal  plan,  when  I  set  out  fur  Tren- 
ton, was  to  have  pushed  im  tii  Brunswick  : 
liat  the  haraweU  statu  of  our  truo{n<  (mnny 
«f  them  having  hod  do  rest  fur  two  nights 


and  a  day),  and  the  danper  of  loiinx  tbi 
lulvnnlage  wo  had  ptined  by  oliiiin;;  at  loo 
much,  indueei)  me,  by  the  advice  of  my  oft- 
cers,  to  relin<|UiHh  the  attempt:  but,  in  nj 
judgment,  sii  ureij(ht  hundred  fresh  Iruopi, 
upon  a  forced  march,  would  havo  dcsin^yeJ 
all  tlieir  stores  and  mn^niineii, — tiiken  (u 
we  have  since  learned)  their  inililary  cbetc, 
containing;  seventy  thousiind  {kiuiicIs,— and 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  enemy,  froa 
the  hcst  intelligence  I  have  bcf  n  able  tu  ffi, 
were  so  much  alarmed  nt  the  ujiprvben-'iiiti 
of  this,  that  tliey  mareheil  iininedi:iiely  lo 
Itrunswich,  without  halting,  «zci>)>i  at  tin 
hrldKus  (fur  !  also  took  up  tlio^e  uti  Mill- 
stone, on  the  diOerent  ruiitva  to  Brunswiirkj, 
anil  got  there  before  day. 

From  the  best  infomintiun  I  have  received, 
Gencml  Iluwe  lias  left  no  men  eitlicr  *t 
Princeton  or  Trenton.  The  truth  of  thiil 
am  cndeavourin-i  to  ascertain,  thai  1  nay 
regulate  my  movements  uoi,:<>ri)inglv. 

The  militia  are  lakin;>  :ipiritd.  and,  I  tm 

told,  are  coming;  in  f;ist  from  this  state:  bnl 

I  fear  those  from  Philadelphia  will  sctro'ly 

submit  to  tlie  hardshipa  uf  n  witiler  »» 

pai)^n  much  longer,  especially  us  thev  inr 

unluckily  sent  their  blaukuta  with  their  la^p- 

gage  to  Burlington,     t   iniint  do  then  tlii 

juKtico,  however,  to  add,  that  they  hatuDB- 

dergono  more  fatij^ue  and   hanlship  ibsa  [ 

l>ected  militia  (especially  citiicns)  wubU 

Lve  done  at  this  inclement  seaiion.    I  in 

iKt  moving  to  Morristown,  where  I  (hall 

ideavuur  to  put  theu  under  the  hesi  cont 

L'ati: — hitherto  wc  have  lieen  without  sny; 

id  many  of  our  poor  soldiers  quite  ktreluott 

id  ill  clad  in  otlier  refpcelM. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Ac.,         G.  W. 


RICHARD  CUMBERLAND, 

grandson  of  tlie  fami>(in  Greirlnn.  Doolar 
Itichard  Bentley,  b«rn  I7:t2.  died  ISII,  m 
author  of  tlie  comedies  of  The  West  India. 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  Jiw,  tii>J  Tbi 
Fashionable  liuvcr;  Ancedoles  of  Kmintil 
I>iunteTsin  Spain.  Lond..  I7}<:2.  2  vols.  I&m: 
TbeUliHcrver,  Lonrl..  17S5,  2  voli.tive.lT^ 
li  vols.  cr.  8vo,  ITSS,  5  vols.,  IT'JO,  h  vol*, 
ITOti,  3  vols.,  and  in  The  Brilioh  Chufin 
IWl.  and  in  The  Britieli  Etuuivi^ts: 
novels  of  Arundel,  Lond.,  I7^9,  2 
12mo,  Henry,  Lmd.,  1TU5,  4  col*.  VIbA 
and  John  do  Lancaster,  3  voIh.  ;  Calvan.* 
The  Death  of  Chrixt,  a  Poem,  Lund..  1% 
4to;  A  Poetical  Version  of  Certaia  I"' 
Psalms.  Tunbridge  Wella,  lS(t|,  live; 
uioirs,  Lond.,  lt)UI>,  4lo,  Supplement,  l!Vii 
4to,  with  lllustTntive  Notes  W  IleDrTE1» 
ders,  Phils.,  16d0,livoi  Th«  ^odisd.'ia  >■( 
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Parts,  LoDd.,  1807-8,  4to  (in  conjunction 
with  Sir  J.  B.  Burden) ;  Uetrospection,  a 
Poem,  Lend.,  1811,  4to,  theological  tracts, 
etc.  See  The  Posthumous  Dramatic  Works 
of  Richard  Cumberlnndf  edited  by  T.  W. 
Jansen,  Lond.,  1813,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  Observer,  though  the  sole  labonr  of  an  in- 
diridual,  is  yet  rich  in  variety,  both  of  sobject  and 
sanner;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  lit- 
crarj  interest,  and  fertility  of  invention,  it  may 
be  eiassed  with  the  Spectator  and  Adventurer/' — 
Da.  DaAKE:  EnayB,  vol.  v. 

The  Miracles  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  gospel  account  of 
Cbrtst's  miracles,  I  may  be  allowed,  in  gen- 
eral, to  observe,  that  these  forgeries  of  Por- 
phyry and  Jamblichus,  in  imitiition  of  them, 
'warrant  a  fair  presumption  that  if  these 
writers  could  have  disproved  the  authority 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  controverted  the 
natter  of  fact,  they  would  not  have  resorted 
to  80  indecisive  and  circuitous  a  mode  of 
opposing  them  as  this  which  we  are  now 
examining :  men  of  such  learning  as  these 
writers  would  not  have  risked  extravagant 
fictions  merely  to  keep  way  with  a  history 
which  they  had  more  immediate  means  of 
refuting:  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  absurd- 
ity should  lead  any  man  to  suppose  that 
they  forged  these  aci-ounts  by  way  of  parody, 
ena  in  ridicule  of  the  gospels,  the  accounts 
themselves  give  the  strongest  evidence  to 
the  contrarv,  and  it  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  both  l^orphyry  and  Jamblichus  mean 
to  be  credited  in  their  histories  of  Pytha- 
|EX>ras,  AS  seriously  as  Philostratus  does  in 
his  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 

This  will  more  fully  appear  by  referring 
to  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  these 
histories  to  bo  written. 

Christ  having  performed  his  miracles 
upenly  and  before  so  many  witnesses,  it  is 
not  found  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  ever 

aaestioned  by  any  who  lived  in  that  age :  on 
^e  contrary,  we  see  it  was  acknowledged 
hj  bis  most  vigilant  enemies,  the  Pharisees: 
tbej  did  not  deny  the  miracle,  but  they  as- 
eribed  it  to  the  aid  of  the  prince  of  the  devils : 
•o  weak  a  subterfuge  against  the  evidence 
of  tbeir  own  senses  probaldy  satisfied  neither 
themselves  nor  others:  if  it  had,  this  accusa- 
tion of  sorcery  (being  capital  by  the  law, 
And  also  by  that  of  the  Romans)  would  have 
been  heard  of.  when  they  were  so  much  to 
eeek  for  crimes,  wherewith  to  charge  him 
on  his  trial :  if  any  man  shall  object,  that 
this  is  arguing  out  of  the  gospels  in  favour 
of  the  gospels,  I  contend  that  this  m*atter  of 
ftbot  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  gospel  evi- 
dence, but  also  upon  collateral  historic 
proof:  for  this  very  argument  of  the  Phari- 
!,  and  this  only,  is  made  use  of  by  those 


Jews  whom  Celsus  brings  in  arguing  against 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  those  Jews,  on 
this  very  account,  rank  Christ  with  Pytha- 
goras; and  I  challenge  the  cavillers  against 
Christ's  miracles  eitlicr  to  controvert  what 
is  thus  asserted,  or  to  produce  any  other 
argument  of  Jewish  origin,  except  this  as- 
cribed to  the  Pharisees  by  the  gospel,  either 
from  Celsus,  as  above  mentioned,  or  any 
other  writer. 

Celsus,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Adrian,  or  something  later;  this  was  not 
above  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  Christ's 
miracles.  Celsus  did  not  controvert  the 
accounts  of  them  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
miracles,  or  attempt  to  shew  any  inconsist- 
ency or  chicanery  in  the  facts  themselves  • 
he  takes  up  at  second-hand  the  old  Pharisai- 
cal argument  of  ascribing  them  to  the  power 
of  the  devil ;  in  short,  they  wore  performed, 
he  cannot  deny  it;  there  was  no  trick  or 
artifice  in  the  performance,  he  cannot  dis- 
cover any ;  the  accounts  of  them  are  no  fo*-^ 
geries,  he  cannot  confute  them ;  they  aie 
recent  histories,  and  their  authenticity  too 
notorious  to  be  called  in  question  :  he  knows 
not  how  the  miracles  were  performed,  and 
therefore  they  were  done  by  the  invocation 
of  the  devil :  he  cannot  patiently  look  on 
and  see  that  learning,  so  long  the  glory  of 
all  civilized  nations,  and  which  ho  himself 
was  to  an  eminent  degree  possessed  of,  now 
brought  into  disgrace  by  a  new  religion,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  origi- 
nating from  amongst  the  meanest  and  most 
odious  of  all  the  provincial  nations,  and 
propagated  by  disciples  who  were  as  much 
despised  and  hated  by  the  Jews  in  general 
as  the  Jews  were  by  all  other  people. 

Observer^  No,  10, 

The  Roman  Libraries. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  literature  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more  martial 
ages :  I  road  of  no  collections  antecedent  to 
those  made  by  iEmilius,  Paulus,  and  Lu 
cullus,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  man 
of  great  magnificence,  allowed  the  learned 
men  of  his  time  to  have  free  access  to  his 
library,  but  neither  in  his  lifetime,  nor  at 
his  death,  made  it  puY)lic  property.  Corne- 
lius Sylla,  before  his  dictatorsnip,  plundered 
Athens  of  a  great  collection  of  books,  which 
had  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  the 
tyranny,  and  these  he  brought  to  Rome,  but 
did  not  build  or  endow  any  library  for  publio 
use.  This  was  at  last  undertaken  by  Juliua 
Caesar  upon  an  imperial  scale  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  and  the  learned  M.  Yarrc 
was  employed  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
books  for  the  foundation  of  an  ample  lib* 
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mry :  its  completion,  wiiiuli  wiw  inlemiptud 
by  the  deaCli  of  Julius  und  die  civil  wsra 
■uliacquent  thereto,  wiw  left  tur  AiiftuBtiis, 
who  iusigiie<l  a  fiiiiil  out  of  the  Dsliuntinii 
iKMtT  ftir  tliis  purpoitc.  wliich  he  put  intu 
tlie  hands  of  the  cclcbmtcd  Asiniua  Pollio, 
-who  tlicrewitli  foundeil  a  teiople  (o  liberty 
on  Mount  Aventinc,  iin<l  witli  the  help  of 
Sylla'fi  and  Varro'ti  CullcutionM,  in  addition 
to  his  own  purvlituios,  opened  tbu  lirst  public 
lihrtiry  in  lluinc  ID  an  upartiuent  anneieii 
to  the  temple  aboTO  mentioned.  Tn-o  others 
were  aftvrwani  instituted  by  the  same  cin- 

K<ror,  whiuh  ho  calliid  the  Octuvinn  and 
ulatine  libraries ;  the  first,  no  named  in 
honour  of  his  sister,  was  pliiced  in  the 
temple  of  Juno;  the  IntCer,  as  its  title  spo- 
rifies.  was  in  tlio  imperial  palace:  these 
libraricH  wore  royiilly  ondowud  with  onluli- 
lishmentii  of  Greek  and  Lutin  librarians,  of 
whiuh  C.  Julius  llyginus,  the  gmmniariaD, 

Tlio  Gmpnrnr  Tilierius  added  another 
library  to  the  paliieu,  and  ntta<ihed  his  new 
building  to  that  front  wliich  looked  towards 
tlie  Via  .Siicrn,  in  whiith  ijuarter  he  himself 
roKided.  Vi'S|>aHinn  endowed  u  public  library 
in  the  temple  of  Peact-.  TrajiMi  fimnded  the 
famous  CIpian  library  in  his  new  forum, 
from  whence  it  wns  at  liiKt  removed  to  the 
Collis  Viminalis  to  furninh  the  bntlis  of  Dio- 
clesian.  The  Capitoline  library  is  supnosed 
to  bare  been  founded  hv  Doiiiitiun,  and  was 
ooiisuined,  to;^thcr  with  the  noble  edifieo  to 
which  it  was  attnoheii,  by  n.  stroke  of  li(;ht- 
mtxf,  in  the  time  of  Cotnmodus.  The  Eni' 
peror  Hadrian  enriched  bis  favourits  villa 
with  a  superb  coilottion  of  books,  and  lod)^>d 
them  in  a  temple  de<licnted  to  Hercules. 
These  wore,  in  sucecedin);  times,  so  multi- 
plied by  the  inunitiuenee  snd  emulation  of 
the  several  empernrs,  that  in  the  reij^n  of 
Constantino  Hume  cnntaincil  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  public  libraries,  of  whiuh  the 
principal  were  the  Palatine  and  the  Ulpian. 

Thou;:h  iKioks  were  then  collected  at  nn 
immense  expense,  seversl  privat*!  uititenH  of 
fortune  niado  consiilcroblo  libraries.  Tjran- 
nio.  the  gnunmarinn,  even  in  the  time  of 
Sylla  was  poisestied  of  three  thousand  vol- 
dmcs;  Epnphroilitus,  a  pnimmarinn  aUo. 
had  in  latertinicB  collcoted  thirty  thousand 
of  the  mOHt  Detect  nnd  valuable  books  :  but 
Samnionicus  Seroniis  bequeathed  to  the  Em- 
peror Uordian  a  library  containing;  no  loss 
than  siity-two  thousand  volunies.  It  wns 
not  always  a  love  of  litoraturo  that  tempted 
people  to  those  expenses,  for  tieneca  com- 
plains of  the  vanity  of  the  aj^e  in  furnishing 
their  banquattinK  rooms  with  books,  not  fur 
use,  but  for  show,  and  in  a  inero  spirit  of 
prafusioo.  Their  liaths,  l>otli  hot  and  cold, 
wore  always  supplied  with  books  to  fill  up 


idle  hour  ■monsst  the  other  r 
of  tlio  place;  in  like  manner  their  couatiy 
houKcs  and  even  public  otBees  were  proridM 
for  the  use  and  amusement  of  their  gueitt 

le  Roman  libraries,  in  point  of  dispnn- 
much  resembled  the  present  foi^bim 
observed  in  our  nublic  ones ;  for  the  bookt 
were  not  plsced  against  the  walla,  bat 
briiught  into  the  area  of  the  room,  in  sejy 
arate  colls  and  compartmentK,  wber«  they 
were  lod);ed  In  presKCs:  the  intervals  bf- 
tn'oen  these  com  part  lucnta  ware  richlv  orna- 
mented with  inlaid  plates  of  glaM  ami  ivory 
~~  '  marble  bass-relievos.    In  tlicse  compiirt- 

ta,  wbicli  were  furnished  with  desks  soil 
couches  for  the  accoinmodation  of  readers,  it 

usual  to  pIscD  statues  of  learned  mea, 

in  each  :  and  this  we  may  observe  it  out 
of  the  few  ule^ianeon  wliich  Home  was  not 
indebti>d  to  Greece  for,  the  Brat  idea  hario^ 
bran  started  by  the  accomplLshed  Pullie. 
who  in  his  library  on  Mount  Aveniine  «t 
up  the  statue  of  his  illustrious  conteniporary 
\  iirro,  even  whilst  he  wns  livinj;:  it  wis 
usual  also  to  ornament  the  press  wfaets 
any  considerable  author's  works  were  cor- 
tuined,  with  his  figure  in  brass  or  plaMerof 
a  smaller  siie. 

Ttiere  is  one  more  circum stance  atlrnJisg 
these  public  libraries,  which  ought  nut  to  It 
omitted,  as  it  taarks  the  lil>eral  spirit  of  ch«ir 
institution:  it  was  usual  to  appropriate  an 
adjoiiiini:  building  for  the  use  and  oecoH- 
modatiiin  of  students,  where  every  thin;;  wh 
furnished  at  the  emperor's  cost :  they  mt* 
lodsol,  dieted,  and  attomicd  hy  servsatt 
spei'ially  appointed,  and  Bii|>])liril  with  every 
tiling,  uiiiier  the  eye  of  the  chief  libmrian, 
that  would  tie  wanting  whilst  they  were  i» 
giigcd  in  their  studios,  and  had  occasion  t> 
consult  tho  books:  this  cstiiblishmeni  vat 
kept  up  in  a  v«ry  princely  stylo  at  Aleia*- 
dria  in  particular,  where  a  collejie  ww  W" 
dowod  and  a  special  fund  up)>ointed  f<«  it* 
support,  with  a  president  and  proper  oGcsn 
under  him,  f>ir  the  enterlninmunt  of  Isaraet 
strnngera,  wlio  resorted  thither  from  vsrinol 
parts  to  onnNult  ttiose  invnhtalde  colleoiioH 
whiuh  that  famous  library  contained  in  sU 
branches  of  science. 
Obaerrer,  Ko.  51, 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lond.,  1779-85, 5  vols.  4to, 
and  l>ec3iine  widely  known  by  his  contro- 
Tervy  with  Dr.  Priemtloy,  who  in  An  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  Birm., 
1782,  2  vols.  8vo,  contended  that  neither 
Trinitarian  ism  nor  Arianism,  but  Socinian- 
ism,  was  the  unanimous  faith  of  the  first 
Christians.  A  oollectire  edition  of  Ilorsley's 
Theological  Works  was  published  by  Long- 
nan,  lK)nd.,  1845,  6  vols.  8vo.  These  con- 
tain his  Biblical  Criticism  (Lond.,  1820,  4 
▼ols.  8vo,  2d  edit,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo),  2  vols. ; 
Psalms,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  (1815, 
2  vols.  8vo),  4th  edit.,  I  vol. ;  Sermons  (1810- 
15,  4  vols.  8vo,-etc.),2  vols. ;  Charges  (1813, 
8to,  etc.,),  1  vol. 

"  Hfs  sermons  are  fine  specimens  of  command- 
ing eloquence,  and  contain  many  deep  and  original 
▼laws  of  Scripture  facts  and  prophcciM." — Dr.  E. 
Wf LUAMS :   dhri»tian  Preaektr. 

The  New  Commandment. 

In  that  memorable  night  when  divine  love 
and  infernal  malice  had  each  their  perfect 
work, — the  night  when  Jesus  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  the  niysterioui«  scheme  of  man's 
redemption  was  brought  to  its  accomplish- 
ment, Jesus,   having  finished   the   Paschal 
aopper,  and  instituted  those  holy  mysteries 
by  which  the  thankful  remembrance  of  his 
oblation   of   himself   is   continued    in    the 
oburch  until   his  second  coming,   and    the 
believer  is  nourished  with  the  food  of  ever 
Imsting  life,  the  h'uly  and  blood  of  the  cruci- 
fied Redeemer ; — when  all  this  was  finished, 
and  nothing  now  remaincil  of  his  great  and 
pftinful  undertaking  but  the  last  trying  part 
of  it,  to  be  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
and  to  make  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  sin, — in 
that  trying  hour,  just  licfore  he  retired  to 
the  garden,  where  the  power  of  darkness 
was  to  be  permitted  to  display  on  him  its 
last  and  utmost  effort,  Jesus  gave  it  solemnly 
in  charge  to  the  eleven  apostles  (the  twelfth, 
the  son  of  perdition,  was  already  lost ;  he 
was  gone  to  h:istcn  the  execution  of  his  in- 
tended treason), — to  the  eleven,  whose  loy- 
alty remained  as  yet  unshaken,  Jesus  in  that 
awful  hour  gave  it  solemnly  in  charge  **  to 
love  one  another,  as  he  had  loved  them.*^ 
And  because  the  perverse  wit  of  man  is  ever 
fertile  in  plausible  evasions  of  the  plainest 
duties, — lest  this  command  should  be  inter- 
preted, in   after-ages,  as  an   injunction   in 
which  the  apostles  only  were  concerned,  im- 
posed upon  them  in  their  peculiar  character 
of  the  governors  of  the  church,  our  great 
Master,  to  obviate  any  such  wilful  miscon- 
irtmction  of  his  dying  charge,  declared  it  to 
be  his  pleasure  and  his  meaning,  that  the 
exercise  of  mutual  love,  in  all  ages,  and  in 


all  nations,  among  men  of  all  ranks,  call-  y 
ings,  and  conditions,  should  be  the  general 
badge  and  distinction  of  his  disciples:  **  ^ 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  diSk.^ 
ciples,  if  ye  love  one  another."  And  this 
injunction  of  loving  one  another  as  he  had 
loved  them,  he  calls  a  new  commandment: 
**A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another." 

It  is  commonly  said,  and  sometimes  strenu- 
ously insisted,  as  a  circumstance  in  which 
the  ethic  of  all  religions  falls  short  of  the 
Christian,  that  the  precept  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, embracing  all  mankind,  without 
distinction  of  party,  sect,  or  nation,  had 
never  been  heard  of  till  it  was  inculcated 
by  our  Saviour.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Were  it  not  that  experience  and  ol>servation 
afford  daily  proof  how  easily  a  sound  judg- 
ment is  misled  by  the  ezul>erance  even  of  an 
honest  zeal,  we  should  be  apt  to  say  that  this 
could  l>e  maintained  by  none  who  had  ever 
read  the  Old  Testament.  The  obligation 
indeed  upon  Christians  to  make  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity  the  objects  of  their 
prayers  and  of  their  love,  arises  out  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  considere<l 
as  the  work  of  reconciliation.  Our  Saviour 
too  was  the  first  who  showed  to  what  extent 
the  specific  duty  of  mutual  forgiveness  is 
included  in  the  general  command  of  mutual 
love;  but  the  command  itself,  in  its  full  extent, 
^^That  every  man  should  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself,"  we  shall  find,  if  we  consult  the 
Old  Testament,  to  be  just  as  ol<l  as  any  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  two  max- 
ims to  which  our  Saviour  refers  the  whole 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  maxims 
of  the  Mosaic  law  itself.  Had  it  indeed 
been  otherwise,  our  Saviour,  when  he  alleged 
these  maxims  in  answer  to-  the  lawyer's 
question,  **  Which  is  the  chief  commandment 
of  the  law?"  would  not  have  answered  with 
that  wonderful  precision  and  discernment 
which  on  so  many  occasions  put  his  adver^ 
saries  to  shame  and  silence. 

Indeed  had  these  maxims  not  been  found 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  it  would  stiil  have  been 
true  of  them  that  they  contain  everything 
which  can  be  required  of  nmn  as  matter  of 
general,  indispensable  duty  ;  insomuch  that 
nothing  can  become  an  act  of  duty  to  Qod 
or  to  our  neigh))Our  otherwise  than  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  referred  to  the  one  or  the 
otner  of  these  two  general  topics.  They 
might  ))e  said  therefore  to  be,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  the  supreme  and  chief  of  all 
commandments ;  l)emg  those  to  which  all 
others  are  naturally  and  ncijessarily  subor- 
dinate, and  in  which  all  others  are  contained 
as  parts  in  the  whole.  All  this  would  have 
been  true  though  neither  of  these  maxims 
\  had  had  a  place  in  the  law  of  Moses.    But 
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\  pcrtincnl 
iiiir  wuiilil  it  Iinve 
Uken  thc'uir->a' wliU'ti  our  Ixird'a  tuiDWtr 
ftcUinllv  took  witli  tlii>  militli- dispiituntK  with 
wlium  liu  wiiR  i!iigii<;iil,  "  Unit  n<>  umii  dunit 
nxk  liim  any  umiit  i|ii«iiiiiinH."  Tlif  lnwyer's 
qiiCHtiuii  wiiM  nut,  what  th!ii«  ini;flit,  in  itit 
own  Tinlnri;.  Iii'  llie  IwHt  ti>  lie  euinliinti<lnl. 
To  tlii»  iiulciil  it  iiiiiilit  liiivu  \n<en  wisely 
anKWi-reil,  tliiit  llic  lovu  of  U«d  )h  the  Ix-Ht 
of  itll  thinpi,  Hnil  thut  liitr  nuit  IiOHt  Ih  the 
1<ivi<  nf  iiiim  )  nlthiiu)!li  Moroh  hiid  nut  ei- 
|ir<»Bly  uK'iitiiiiiiil  either.  BiiC  tliu  qiii-xtion 
wiiK,  "  Whidi  iH  llic  (iri'iit  ciinimtindiiieiit  in 
the  hiw?"— (iiiit  i".  in  Muim.'h's  liiiv ;  for  the 
ex))rusi<it>n  "  tho  liiw,"  in  tho  mouth  of  a 
Jew,  con  111  carry  no  other  meniiinjf.  To  thin 
it  had  tieen  vain  to  alleKO  ''  tho  love  of  God 
or  nnin,"  had  there  Iwen  no  cx)in.'gn  requisi- 
tion of  them  in  the  law,  notwithntamliuf;  the 
confesKcd  nntunil  excellenoe  of  the  thiiigH ; 
lieeauiG  tiie  qucsliun  was  not  alxiut  natural 
excellence,  liut  what  won  to  )>c  reckoned  the 


I- 


y  and  iiiiportuii 


.n^  th< 


Tlio^o 
ry  with  whum  our  Saviour  i.ad  been 
le  hours  en^nf^ed,  fell  themselves  over- 
come when  be  produucii  from  the  Imoka  of 
tlie  law  two  m;ixima  which,  fnrmln^  a  com- 
plete and  simple  siinimary  of  tho  whole. — 
and  n<it  only  of  the  wliole  of  tlio  Mosaic 
law,  but  (if  every  law  which  God  ever  did 
or  ever  will  prescribe  to  iniin, — evidently 
elaiiiicd  to  bo  Ihc  first  and  utiicf  commiind- 
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a  Unitarian  divine,  horn  near  Leeds,  Y.nf,- 
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3  vols.  Vlmo;  On  the  Elements  of  Natural 


3vo1s.8vo,  2d  eilit,  nSI-Ml.CvoliLftTai 
Al>rid|;ed,with  Additiona,  1790.  ■'ivols.Kio; 
Ilnrniony  of  the  Evangel ix in  in  GrM:k,  1T77, 
'8S,  4m  ;  in  English,  17Mt.  4to ;  Ez|«rinirnli 
and  Obscrvnlion*  relaiins;  to  Kntiiral  Plii- 
losopliy,  177^-86,  3  voK  8vo;  Ilisiorr  tJ 
Ihc  Corruptions  iifCliriatianitT,  Binn.,  \~'^ 
2  vols.  «vo.  2d  ed.,  17B3.  2  volt^.  8vo;  Ui»- 
tiiry  of  Early  Opinions  concerning:  Jesos 
Christ,  uoaipiled  from  Orifrioal  Wriien: 
that  the  Chriatinn  Church  wa«  ■! 
first  Ciiitarinn,  Birm.,  1786,  4  toU.  tivo,  lU 
edit.,  IWW,  4  vols.  &vo. 

IlelaM  tba  Iwdiaf  theehcnirtrj  cf  tfacpiM^ 
and  of  tboie  moilu  of  invMligitinn  in  tlic  pica 
■niitlE  branch  nt  tbs  Hicnee  which  iie  eiiII  pgr 
■uril.  Ha  dJKovrml  a  grviit  vnriclj'  of  fieU  is 
Ihlf  dr|«rinicnt  of  Ibc  ccicDCC.  To  bim  nc  ii> 
inilfbtnl  for  Ihr  hnciwlcdge  of  o^.v^rn.  binmiii 
of  nitroff-n.  fnlphuroni  acid,  BncMilioiF  and.  D«- 
riaiio  nriil,  itDinonii,  csrburvttril  b7<lri>gcn.  ■>< 
earbnnic  asiil."— Db.  R.  D.  Tnoai-soK. 

'*  l>t.  l'rtc(tl«;'i  mMaphyaleal  erred  embntti 
fanr  liailing  duclrinrs :  be  ndoptcd  the  thnirT-  af 

philuMphieal  neoi'iiiilT,  anit  tbc  suul>  naiFrialilf- 
On  (11  Ibrn  lojiics  bo  h.ia  furD>»h*-d  ni  with  (i- 

ba  aDtarOinirit  of  dii't  or  ill  of  them,  tbcr*  arc  ft* 
pennuf  bat  Kill  raadilr  aitmlt  that  Ibc  dotiorhu 
dlnplaf  ^  both  grcit  ipal  and  f^tttil  abUiti  is  it- 
fcDcB  c.r  tbcui.  ...  Dr.  PHestlej  i*  Dr.  RtU'i 
nignl  Hble  aad  popular  opponent." — Bl&ebt  :  Jfiii 
u/  I'kiht. ./  Ariid,  iii.  in,  303. 

FraSKLIN  iSD  THI   AaBRICAN    ReVOLCTIOX. 

KDHTRCMaEStAnii,  A'or.  10,  l^K. 
To  THE  Editor  or  the  MoxTnLV  Magiii» 
Sir. — I  have  just  rend  in  the  [Unidoal 
Monthly  lleview,  vol.  36.  p.  357  [r.ltl,  lh« 
the  late  Mr.  Pennant  foid  of  Dr.  Franklia 
that  "living  under  the  protecti'm  of  "V 
mild  government  he  was  RCirretly  plaviu; 
tho  incendiary,  and  loo  succett^fufl^  indsB- 
inp  Ihe  minds  ofour  fellow-sulijtrcts  in  Airif- 
ii-a,  till  that  great  explorion  happened,  whicb 
forever  disunited  us  from  our  once  hnppy 
colonies  [colonists],"  Aa  it  is  in  my  peW'T, 
as  far  as  my  testimony  will  l>o  n-gntiled.  u> 
refute  this  charge,  I  think  it  due  to  our 
friendship  to  do  it.  It  ia  prolAhle  ihat  nn 
person  now  living  waa  better  acquaiaird 
with  Dr.  Frnuklin,  and  his  sentimenb>  na 
all  subjects  of  importance,  thnn  niyt^ir.  for 
several  years  before  the  Amcricun  war.  I 
think  1  knew  him  as  well  as  one  nioncia 
generally  know  another.  At  that  liaie  I 
apent  the  winters  in  London,  in  the  fanil* 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lanedown,  and  few  dai* 

Ksed  without  my  seeinn  more  or  Im«  af 
Franklin;  and  the  Inst  day  thai  b( 
COAsed  in  England,  having  given  uol  tbal 
e  should  depart  the  day  before,  we  fpm 
together,  witlinut  any  intempti'in,  B°* 
morning  to  night 
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Now,  he  was  so  far  from  wishing  for  a 
rupture  with  the  colonies,  that  ho  did  more 
than  most  men  would  have  done  to  prevent 
it.  His  constant  advice  to  his  countrymen, 
he  always  "said,  was  **  to  bear  everything 
from  England,  however  unjust;**  saying, 
that  **  it  could  not  last  long,  as  they  would 
Boon  outgrow  all  their  hardsliips.'*  On  this 
account.  Dr.  Price,  who  then  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  Amer- 
ica, said,  he  began  to  be  very  unpopular 
there.  He  always  said,  ^^  If  there  must  be 
a  war,  it  will  be  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  I 
Bhall  not  live  to  see  tlie  end  of  it.'*  This  I 
have  heard  him  say  many  times. 

It  was  at  iiis  request,  enforced  by  that  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  tiiat  I  wrote  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  calculated  to  show  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  a  war  with  the  colonies, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  a  new  p:irli<v 
ment  As  I  then  lived  at  Leeds,  ho  cor- 
rected the  press  himself;  and  to  a  passage 
in  which  I  lamented  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish arbitrary  power  in  so  large  a  part  of 
the  British  empire,  he  added  the  following 
clause,  **  to  the  imminent  danger  of  our 
most  valuable  commerce,  and  of  that  na- 
tional strength,  security,  and  felicity  which 
depend  on  union  and  on  liberty.'* 

The  unity  of  the  Britit<h  empire,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  a  favourite  idea  of  tiis.  He  used 
to  compare  it  to  a  beautiful  China  vaise, 
which,  if  (mce  broken,  could  never  be  put 
together  again  :  and  so  great  an  admirer  w;is 
he,  at  the  time,  of  the  British  constitution, 
that  he  said  he  saw  no  inconvenience  from 
its  being  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the 
elobe.  With  these  sentimentM  lie  left  Eng- 
£ind ;  but  when,  on  his  arrival  in  America, 
he  found  the  war  begun,  and  that  there  was 
no  receding,  no  man  entered  more  warmly 
into  the  interests  of  what  he  then  considered 
an  his  country^  in  opposition  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Three  of  his  letters  to  me,  one 
written  immediately  on  his  landing,  and 
published  in  the  collection  of  his  Miscella- 
neous Works,  pp.  365,  552,  and  555,  will 
prove  this. 

By  many  persons  Dr.  Franklin  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  a  cold-hearted  man,  so 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  that 
the  prospect  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
could  not  affect  him.  This  was  far  from 
lieing  the  case.  A  great  part  of  the  day, 
above  mentioned,  that  we  spent  together,  he 
was  looking  over  a  number  of  American 
newspapers,  directing  me  what  to  extract 
from  them  for  the  English  ones;  and  in 
reading  them,  ho  was  frequently  not  able  to 
proceed  for  the  tears  literally  running  down 
nis  cheeks.  To  strangers  he  was  cold  and  re- 
served :  but  where  he  was  intimate,  no  man 
indulged  in  more  pleasantry  and  good  hu- 


mour. By  this  he  was  the  delight  of  a  club, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  one  of  the  letters 
above  referred  to,  called  the  Whig-cluh^  that 
met  at  the  London  coffee-house,  of  which  Dr. 
Price,  Dr.  Kippis,  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  were  members. 

Hoping  that  this  vindication  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin will  give  pleasure  to  many  of  your 
readers,  I  simll  proceed  to  relate  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  his  behaviour  when  Lord 
Loughborough,  then  Mr.  Wedderburn,  pro 
nounced  his  violent  invective  against  him  at 
the  privy-council,  on  his  presenting  the  com- 
plaints of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  (I 
think  it  was)  against  their  governor.  Some 
of  the  particulars  may  be  thought  amusing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  daiy  on  which  the 
cause  was  to  I>e  heard,  I  met  Mr.  Burke  in 
Parliament-street,  accompanieti  by  Dr.  Doug- 
las, afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  and, 
after  introducing  us  to  each  other,  as  men 
of  letters,  he  asked  me  whither  I  wns  going. 
I  said  I  could  tell  him  where  I  wished  to  go. 
He  then  asked  me  where  that  was.  I  said 
to  the  privy-council,  but  that  I  was  afraid  I 
could  not  g<.*t  admission.  He  then  desired 
me  to  go  along  with  him.  Accordingly  I 
did  ;  but  when  we  got  into  the  ante-room  we 
found  it  quite  filled  with  persons  as  desirous 
of  getting  admittance  as  ourselves.  Seeing 
this,  I  said  we  should  never  got  through  the 
crowd.  He  said,  **  Give  me  your  arm  ;"  and 
locking  it  fast  in  his,  he  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  door  of  the  privy-council.  I  then  said, 
**Mr.  Burke,  you  are  an  excellent  leader;** 
he  replied,  **  I  wish  other  persons  thought 
so  too.'* 

After  waiting  a  short  time,  the  door  of  the 

grivy-council  opened,  and  we  entered  the 
rst;  when  Mr.  Burke  took  his  stand  behind 
the  first  chair  next  to  the  president,  and  I 
behind  that  the  next  to  his.  When  the  busi- 
ness was  opened,  it  was  sufficiently  evident, 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wedderburn,  who 
was  counsel  for  the  governor,  that  the  real 
object  of  the  court  was  to  insult  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. All  this  time  he  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  not  far  from  me,  without  the  least 
apparent  emotion. 

Mr.  Dunning,  who  was  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  the  part  of  the  colony,  was  so  hoarse 
that  he  could  hardly  make  himself  heard; 
and  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  the  second,  spoke  but 
feebly  in  reply ;  so  that  Mr.  Wedderburn 
had  a  complete  triumph.  At  the  sallies  of 
his  sarcastic  wit  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  president  himself  (Lord  Gowor) 
not  excepted,  frequently  laughed  outright. 
No  person  belonging  to  the  council  behaved 
with  decent  gravity,  except  Lord  North, 
who,  coming  late,  took  his  stand  behind  the 
chair  opposite  to  me. 
When  the  business  was  over,  Dr.  Frank- 
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lin,  ID  fcoinj;  out,  took  me  bv  the  linod,  in  a 
inonnor  Chut  indicated  some  fvuling.  1  itoon 
followed  liim.  and  f^ing  ttirnugh  the  antc- 
rootn,  aaw  Mr.  Wedilurliiini  there  surrounded 
with  n  circle  of  liis  frieiids  and  aduiireni. 
Being  known  to  him,  he  stepped  TorwardH  aa 
if  to  apeak  to  me;  but  1  turned  asidi?,  and 
uuule  wbat  haute  I  could  out  uf  the  place. 

The  next  uiornin;:  1  brcakfaDted  with  the 
doctor,  wiien  he  said,  "  lie  Inid  never  before 
been  no  sensible  of  the  power  of  a  cood 
conscience ;  for  that,  if  he  had  nut  considered 
the  thing  fir  which  be  had  been  «o  much  in- 
rulled  as  one  of  the  best  actions  of  his  life, 
and  what  ho  shuuld  certainly  do  aifjiin  In 
the  intue  circiioixtiiiieea,  be  could  not  bare 
BupiKirtcd  iL"  ile  woa  accuied  of  clnndcB- 
ttnelj  rrocuring  certain  letters,  containing 
oiinjdiunta  againxt  the  pjrurnor,  and  send- 
inft  them  to  America  with  a  view  to  excite 
their  animositjajtuiniit  him,  and  thus  to  em- 
broil (be  two  uountrioH.  Uut  he  asHured  mc 
that  be  did  not  even  know  tbnt  aucb  letters 
cxiHtpd  till  tbc;  were  bnnigbt  to  bim  an 
ii;!ont  fur  the  colony,  in  order  to  l)e  sent  to 
his  con.Htitucntii ;  and  the  cover  of  the  tettera 
on  which  the  direction  bad  been  written 
hcinK  tost,  ho  only  gucusod  at  tlie  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  \i^  tlie  con- 
tent«. 

That  Dr.  Franklin,  notwithstanding  he  did 
not  sbuw  it  nt  die  time,  was  muub  iiiiprcased 
by  the  buninoHs  of  the  privy -council,  ap- 
peared froth  thin  eircuniatance:  when  heat- 
tended  tbere,  he  was  drcHHod  in  a  suit  of 
Manchester  velvet;  and  Silos  Deane  told  me 
that,  when  Ibey  met  at  Paris  \a  sign  the 
treaty  betn-cen  Franue  and  America  be  pur- 
pOHCiy  put  on  that  suit. 

Hoping  that  this  communication  will  lie 
of  some  servico  lo  the  memory  of  Dr.  Fnink- 
lin,  and  gratify  bis  friends,  1  am,  sir,  yours, 

Jkc,  J,  PsiESTLBkT, 

ilonlhlg  Magatiae,  Feb.  1803. 


JAMES  BEATTIE,  L.L.D., 

bom  173.1,  ProfcsBor  of  Moral  Pbitonophy 
and  Lngic  in  Mariscbal  College,  Abenleen, 
from  ITGO  until  within  a  short  time  bcCbro 
his  death  in  1S(I3,  publiohcd  in  ITTU  An 
Gsjiay  on  Truth  (Tth  edit.,  Lond.,  1:<0T, 
Svo),  intended  as  an  nntidoto  to  tlio  scepti- 
cal pbiloKopby  uf  Ilunio;  in  1771  »<K)k 
First,  and  in  I7T-1  Book  Second  (Book 
Third  by  Mr.  Merivale,  1808,  4to),  of  The 
Minstrel  (wilb  other  Poeins,  and  Life  by 
Alex.  Chalmers,  Lond.,  1811,  l2mo) :  in 
1770.  Edin..  4to,  a  new  edition  of  An  Essay 
OD  Truth,  with  Eesarson  Poetry  and  Music, 
•te. ;  in  17iiG,  Load.,  2  toIs.  8vo,  Disserta 


tions  Moral  anil  Critical ;  in  the  name  veiir, 
Lond.,  '1  vols.  12tuo,  Evidences  of  the  Ohri> 
tian  Religion,  reprinted  1788,  2  vols..  ISI4, 
1  vol.  ;  in  1788,  8to,  Theory  of  Languiuc 
(Grnt  published  in  bin  Diivcrtatiuns.  miiir^- 
in  171H)-93,  i  vols.  8vo,  Elements  of  .Moral 
Scinnce,  reprinted,  Edin.,  1MJ7,  2  vol".  Svo, 
and  ia  1817,  2  vols.  8vo;  in  1773.  Lond, 
12mo,  he  published  the  MiAcellanics  of  bi« 
son,  JameN  Ilay  Beattie.  See  Account  of 
the  Life  anil  Writings  of  James  BeHtti*, 
LL.D.,  ineluding  m.iny  of  his  Original  Let 
icrs,  hy  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Edin.,  IttU:..  -J  vet*. 
4to,  some  large  pikper;  again,  ISuT,  3  vuli. 
Svo,  and  1824,  2  vols.  Svo. 

"  Deatiir.  the  mnrt  msTreible  and  nuisblc  uriKr 
I  ever  met  with,  Ihs  unl;  aulbor  I  bive  itn 
nhuH  critinl  and  nbiloaophical  refcarehn  in 
JivcrriBHl  *nd  cnhrlliihcil  by  ■  povtial  iBmfiiB- 

Itueit  a  frMt  fur  an  cpicnre  in  buok*.     Ut  it  n 

p«n  In  every  lisge.  and,  which  is  verj  n.re.  •• 

■o  gf  nllf,  ■0  RcH-tciDpeml,  ni  happ/  in  hi>  rrligiol, 
—.1  ..  1 ;_  v..  philoiophy,  that  it  \t  ntM* 


Vtlj."— COWPE 


anj  ■! 


H  of  vhal  ll 


le  vhols  cnw  of  Sooteh  mciapkf- 


:  Dowager  Lior 


■iclut." — Bishop  Wirburt 

To  TBI  RiGBT   Hoy. 
Fori 

Abkrdkc!!,  13(1  OtIoLtr,  KTl 
I  wish  the  merit  of  tlie  "  ^linstrel''  wers 
such  OS  would  justify  all  the  kind  thlnpi 
you  hare  said  of  it.  That  it  has  Dient, 
every  liody  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  if  I 
were  to  deny:  1  iim  willing  to  believe  that  it 
has  even  cuiisidcrablc  merit ;  and  I  acknowl- 
edge, with  much  gratitude,  tbnt  it  has  ob- 
tiiined  from  the  public  a  riK^ption  far  mow 
favouraUe  than  I  expected.  There  are  ia 
it  many  passages,  no  doubt,  which  I  admin 
more  tban  others  do ;  nnd,  perhapa,  thctt 
are  some  paxxages  which  othera  are  mora 
struck  with  than  !  am.  In  all  poetry  this. 
I  believe,  is  the  case,  more  or  leas  :  but  it  ia 
much  more  the  case  in  poeinH  of  n  senti- 
mental ci>st.8uchas  (be  "Minstrel"  iE,  than  in 
those  of  the  narrative  species.  In  epic  asd 
dramatic  porsv  there  is  a  standard  ai:knowf- 
e<tg(Hl,  by  whfch  we  may  estimate  the  merit 
of  the  piece:  whether  the  nnrmtive  be  pnib- 


able. 


<l  tbe  cl 


ivp.  be  prab 

wn  andoell 


preserved;  whether  all  the 
ducive  to  the  catastrophe;  whether  the  astiwi 
is  unfolded  in  such  a  way  a.*  to  command  per' 
petual  attention,  and  undiminished  rurioaity, 
— these  are  points  of  wbich,  in  reading  ■■ 
epio  poem,  or  tragedy,  every  reader  poueMtd 
of  good  sense,  or  toterabla  knowledge  oftba 
art,  may  hold  himself  to  be  a  oompetMl 
judge.  Common  life,  and  the  geoerftl  tenon 
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of  human  affuirSf  is  the  standard  to  which 
thene  points  may  he  referred,  and  according; 
to  which  they  may  be  estimated.  But  of 
Benti mental  poetry  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) there  is  no  external  standard.  By 
ifc  the  heart  of  the  reader  must  be  touched 
at  once,  or  it  cannot  be  touched  at  all. 
Here  the  knowledge  of  critical  rules,  and 
a  general  acquaintance  of  human  affairs, 
will  not  form  a  true  critic:  sensibility  and 
n  lively  imagination  are  the  qualities  which 
alone  constitute  a  true  taste  for  sentimental 
poetry.  Again,  your  ladyship  must  have 
observed  that  some  sentiments  are  common 
to  all  men ;  others  poi^uliar  to  persons  of  a 
certain  character.  Of  the  former  sort  are 
those  which  Gray  has  so  elegantly  expressed 
in  his  "Church-yard  Elegy,''  a  poem  which 
is  universally  understood  and  admired,  not 
only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  chiefly,  for  its  expressing  senti- 
ments in  which  every  man  thinks  himself 
interested,  and  which,  at  certain  times,  are 
familiar  to  all  men.  Now  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  **  Minstrel,'*  being  not  com- 
mon to  all  men,  but  peculiar  to  persons  of  a 
certain  cast,  cannot  possibly  be  interesting, 
because  the  generality  of  readers  will  not 
understand  nor  feel  them  so  th  >roughly  as 
to  think  them  natural.  That  a  boy  should 
take  pleasure  in  darkness  or  a  storm,  in  the 
noise  of  thunder,  or  the  glare  of  lightning; 
should  be  more  gratified  with  listening  to 
masic  at  a  distance  than  with  mixing  in 
the  merriment  occasioned  by  it;  should  like 
better  to  see  every  bird  happy  and  free  than 
to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  destroying  or  en- 
snaring them, — these  and  such  like  senti- 
ments, which,  I  ihink,  would  be  natural  to 
persons  of  a  certain  cast,  will,  I  know,  be 
condemned  as  unnatural  by  others  who  have 
never  felt  them  in  themselves,  nor  observed 
them  in  the  generality  of  mankind.  Of  all 
this  I  was  sufficiently  aware  liefore  I  pub- 
lished the  "  Minstrel,"  an<l,  therefore,  never 
expected  that  it  would  l>e  a  popular  poom. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  structure  ot  the  verse 
(which,  though  agreeable  to  some,  is  not 
to  all)  and  the  scarcity  of  incidents  may 
contribute  to  make  it  less  rcli-thed  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  plan  had  been  differ- 
ent in  these  particulars. 

From  the  questions  your  ladyship  is 
pleased  to  propose  in  the  conclusion  of 
vour  letter,  as  well  as  from  some  things  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  hear  you  advance 
in  conversation,  I  find  vou  are  willing  to 
suppose  that  in  Edwin  I  have  given  only  a 

Sicture  of  myself,  as  I  was  in  my  younger 
srs.  I  confess  the  supposition  is  not 
p*nundle8s.  I  have  mnde  him  take  pleas- 
are  in  the  scenes  in  which  I  took  pleas- 
are,   and   entertain    sentiments  similar  to 


those  of  which,  even  in  my  early  youth,  I 
had  repeated  experience.  The  scenery  of  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the  sky, 
thoughtfulness  and  retirement,  and  some- 
times melancholy  objects  and  ideas,  had 
charms  in  my  eyes,  even  when  I  was  a 
school-boy ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  so 
far  from  l>eing  able  to  express,  that  I  did 
not  understand,  my  own  feelings,  or  per- 
ceive the  tendency  of  such  pursuits  and 
amusements;  and  as  to  poetry  and  music, 
before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  could  play  a 
little  on  the  violin,  and  was  as  much  master 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  as  Pope's  and  Dry  den's 
translations  could  make  me.  But  I  am 
ashamed  to  write  so  much  on  a  subject  so 
trifling  as  myself  and  my  own  works.  Be- 
lieve me,  madam,  nothing  but  your  ladyship's 
comments  could  have  induced  me  to  do  itl 

Ox  THX  Love  or  Nature. 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm 
evening  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
concludes  with  this  circumstance. — *'  And 
the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad."  Madamo 
Dacier,  from  the  turn  she  gives  to  the  pas- 
sage in  her  version,  seems  to  think,  and 
Pope,  in  order  perhaps  to  make  out  his 
couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladness  of  ths 
shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility 
of  those  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part 
bo  the  case ;  but  this  is  not  in  Homer  ;  nor 
is  it  a  necessary  consideration.  It  is  true 
that,  in  contemplating  the  material  universe, 
they  who  discern  the  causes  and  effects  of 
things  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained 
than  those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shape 
and  size,  colour  and  motion.  Yet,  in  tne 
mere  outside  of  nature's  works  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself),  there  is  a  splendour  and  a 
ma<!niflcence  which  even  untutored  minds 
cannot  attend  without  great  delight. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers 
are  equally  susceptible  of  these  chnrming 
impressions.  It  is  strange  to  observe  the 
callousness  of  some  men  before  whom  all 
the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily 
succession,  without  touching  their  hearts, 
elevating  their  fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable 
remembrance.  Even  of  those  who  pretend 
to  sensibility  how  many  are  there  to  whom 
the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the 
mountain  forest  tossing  and  roaring  to  the 
storm,  or  warbling  with  all  the  melodies  of 
a  summer  evening;  the  sweet  interchange 
of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine,  grove, 
lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  land- 
scape offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the 
ocean,  so  lovely,  so  majestic,  and  so  tremen- 
dous, and  the  many  pleasing  varieties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  could  never 
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kfibrd  ro  muuh  reiil  Kutifrnctinn  an  tlic  xtPnina 
hnd  noineora  bnll-room,  tlie  inFi[ii<l  liilcllin^c 
■nd  pquenkiii);  nf  nn  upcnt,  or  tlio  vpxaiioiiii 
*nd  wmnglin^  ofn  eird-talile  I 

But  tonic  mindM  th<Te  nre  nf  a  dilTcront 
mnke,  who,  ercn  in  the  eiirty  pnrt  of  life, 
recoivG  from  the  coiitciiiplntion  of  nnlure  a 
ipouics  of  ileli;^ht  wliii'h  tlicv  would  hardl; 
eichnn;ro  for  any  other ;  and  wlio,  lu*  aviirU'C 
And  niuhilion  arc  not  the  iiihriiiitiefi  of  thut 
period,  wiHilil,  with  equal  sinccritj  and 
rmptuTP,  exclaim, — 

"I  <»rf  not.  FnrtuD*,  whit  yoo  me  denj: 

You  eannnt  roll  mc  of  (Ires  nature's  Brace ; 
You  frninol  ahul  the  irinilnwi  of  thn  tVj, 

Throuxh  Hbicb  Aururaahowa  brr  brigblenfag 

You  fsiinol  b«r  mj  eonatiDt  feel  to  tr«f» 
The  wuoda  bdiI  Imnna  \>j  living  atreama  iit  eve." 

Such  minds  hare  alwaj:'?  in  them  the  seedn 
of  true  twle,  nnd  frequently  of  imiliicive 
genius.  At  leant,  though  their  enlliuninslie 
or  visionarv  turn  of  mind.  ai<  tlie  tnan  of  the 
world  H-fiiiid  call  it,  Hhould  not  always  in- 
cline them  topriictiiH!  pnctrv  orpnintinp.  wc 
need  not  HKrujilo  toiilDrin  lliat,  witboul  Home 

Krtion  of  this  enthusiasm,  no  ))er80n  ever 
Mkiuc  a  true  piiet  or  pnintcr.  For  lie  who 
would  imilutc  the  works  of  nature  ninct 
lint  acauratel,T  oWrve  them,  and  accurnte 
ohscrvntiim  i*  to  be  expected  from  those  only 
who  take  great  pleiisurc  in  iL 

To  a  mind  tlius  di»]io«cd,  no  part  of  crea- 
tion iH  indiRerenC.  In  the  crowded  city  nod 
howling  wildemesK,  in  the  cultivated  iiror- 
inc«  and  Holitury  isle,  in  llic  Bowerv  lawn 
and  crng;:y  mountain,  in  the  murmur  of  the 
rivulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
Uieradinnco  of  summer  and  gloom  of  winter, 
in  the  thunder  or  lieavcn  and  in  the  whisper 
of  the  hrcun,  he  still  finds  soinethini;  to 
rouM  or  to  itoolhe  his  imagination,  to  draw 
fortli  his  M(ri>etii>ns.  or  to  employ  Iiih  under- 
■landing.  And  from  erpry  lue'nlal  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  crcn 
frnm  some  of  ihose  that  are.  ns  moderate 
terror  and  pity,  a  round  mind  derives  nalii- 
fnrtion  :  exerciwe  being  cqiiailv  neceswiry  ro 
the  body  and  the  xoul,  and  to'lioth  ec|ual1y 
proi1ui:tive  of  health  and  plenKure. 

This  happT  aensibility  to  the  bean  ties  of 
nature  xlnuild  lie  eherished  in  young  per- 
sonR.  It  engages  them  to  contemplate  the 
(Creator  in  his  wrindcrful  works;  it  purifies 
and  hnriaoniiee  the  soul,  and  prepares  it 
fur  moral  and  inlcllcetual  dUuiidine ;  it  sup- 

It  contributcii  cTcn  to  liodiW  health  ;  and,  as 
a  Blrii't  analogy  subsists  between  mnterial 
and  moral  lieauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an 
etUT  traiisition  from  the  one  to  tlie  other, 
anil  tliuB  recommends  virtue  for  ita  transcen- 
dent lovelinees,  and  mokes  vii-e  appear  tlio 


object  of  contempt  nnil  nbotnination.  Ai 
intimate  ncquaintuncc  with  the  liesl  deserip 
live  poets, — Spenver,  Milton,  and  TbomMD, 
but  above  all  with  the  divine  Gecirgin,— 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing, will  promote  thin  nmiable  rensiHliiy 
in  early  years ;  for  then  the  face  of  natura 
has  novelty  superadded  to  itn  other  cfaaruu, 


lit  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent 
tions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  cnthii»in»tic 
diaciple  of  nature,  may  it  not  l»e  atfinned  at 
all  men  without  excepiion,  or  at  least  of  all 
the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  that  ihcy 
are  gratiSod  by  the  uonteinjilntion  of  thiagi 
natural  as  oppoKod  to  unnatural?  Moa- 
strous  sights  plciuse  but  for  a  moment,  if  ihtj 
please  at  all;  for  tlicy  derive  tbeir  chars 
from  the  Iwlioldera  amaiement,  whieh  ii 
quickly  over.  I  have  read,  indeed,  of  a  tau 
of  runic  in  Sicily  who  chooises  to  ad>irn  bii 
villa  with  pictures  and  statues  of  niorf 
unnatural  deformity ;  but  it  is  a  singular 
instance  \,  and  one  would  not  )>c  ninch  iiien 
surprised  to  hear  of  a  pcraon  living  without 
food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of  poicin.  To 
Kay  of  anything  that  it  is  contrary  to  nainn 
denotes  censure  and  diiigust  on  the  {utrtef 
the  spanker  i  as  the  epithet  natural  inlitnatn 
an  agree-nble  quality,  and  aeems  for  the  most 

Krt  to  imply  that  a  thing  is  ns  it  ought  ta 
,  suitable  to  our  own  ta^e,  nnd  congcnisl 
with  our  own  constitution.  Think  wi^ 
what  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poea 
in  which  nature  was  totally  mis  represented, 
and  principles  of  Ihoiight  and  of  operatina 
BiijipoKcd  to  take  place  repugnant  to  evert- 
thinj;  wo  had  seen  or  heard  of:  in  whi^. 
'  iple,    avarico    and    coldness  i 

men  were  nindo  t<i  act  at  random,  sometiiaef 
according  to  character,  and  sometimes  eon- 
trarv  In  it;  in  which  cruelty  and  envy  Wfrt 
proiiuctivc  of  love,  and  beneficence  ami  kiisl 
affection  of  hatred ;  in  wliicli  licaiitv  wis 
invariiililv  the  object  of  dixliko,  ami  udi- 
neKK  of  desires  in  which  societj"  vas  ren- 
dered happy  bv  atheiEin  nnd  the  p'mniiwuou" 
perpetration  of  crimes,  and  jusliec  and  fiirii- 
tude  wero  held  in  universal  contempt.  Oi 
think  how  we  should  relish  a  painlinc 
where  no  reganl  wa-i  hnd  to  the  iiniper- 
lions,  colours,  or  any  of  the  nliytieal  l>«> 
of  nature  :  where  the  eyea  and  earn  nf  lai- 
mala  were  placed  in  their  shoulders;  wh«t 
the  sky  was  green  and  the  gmaa  critnMs: 
where  trees  grew  with  tlieir  hranuhes  io  tht 
earth,  nnd  their  roots  in  the  air;  where  »m 
were  seen  fighting  after  their  bends  wen  nl 
off,  ships  sailing  on  the  lai'd,  liiitiK  entingM 
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bMutiful?  Shoii^ 
tlicir  author  iiiiid? 
of  mad  II I  en  proper 


in  cobwebs,  ehcep  pnijinf; 

fishes  Hportinj;  in  the  wroudii,  and  eleph 

walliin;;  on  the  eca.    Could  suuli  lieurca 

(wiabinntioiia  give  plei "- ■ 

pellation  of  sublime 
we  hesitate  to  pronoui 
And  Are  the  nbHurdil 
•uhjectx  L-itbe 
to  reuiionftlile  beings? 
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"His  satobiogrEphjr  sffurda  >  singulsr  dli^ln;r 
■f  greaC  tuli-oU,  high  iDilcpenilencfl,  nai  diup- 
polnieJ  pride."— Okie:  BM.  Bib.,  <60. 

CamsTi&MiTr  and  Natdral  RELiatov. 

QiyTLEUEK, — Suppose  the  mi^ihty  work 
KMimplished,  the  oross  trampled  upon, 
Christianity  everywhere  prodcribed,  and  the 
r«li;:ion  of  nature  once  more  become  the 
religion  of  Europe;  what  odvantri^e  will 
yoo  fanre  derived  to  your  country,  or  lo 
jonrsclres,  from   the  eiehange  7      I   ki 


Ifcurgus.  nnd  I^umn,  and  0>lin,  and  Miinjfo- 
Copao.ondall  the  fcreat  legiflnton  of  ancient 
or  modern  story,  hare  heen  of  the  opinion 
tbot  the  nffiiin  of  ciril  society  could  not  well 
ba  conducted  without  some  religion;  you 
aanel  of  neL-cssily  introduco  %  priesthood, 
with,  proluibly,  OS  luuch  hypocriHy;  a,  ndi- 
Kion  with,  assuredly,  innre  Hupcralition  than 
that  whiuh  you  now  reprobiitc  with  such  in- 
daoeot  nnd  iil-|:7ounded  cnntempL     But  I 


tiio  world:  you  i 


B,  and  frnra  every  powerful 


le;   VOU  will,  with    the      . 
ItfioD,  have  brought  bock  the  depraved  mo- 


rality of  PaKft'iism;  you  will  have  robbed 
mankind  of  their  firm  ansunince  of  another 
life;  and  thurohy  you  will  have  despoilod 
thein  of  their  patience,  of  their  humility, 
of  their  charity,  of  their  chustity,  of  all 
Chose  mild  and  »ilcnt  virtues  which  (however 
despicable  tliey  may  apponr  in  your  eyes) 
are  the  only  ones  which  ineliortite  and  aub- 
liiiio  our  nnture  ;  wliiuh  Fagitnism  never 
know,  which  sprin/  from  ChrislianiCj  alime, 
whiuh  do  or  mifrbt  constitute  our  couifort  in 
this  life,  nnd  withoaC  the  |io»scEitionof  which, 
another  life.  If  af^r  all  there  sboiild  happen 
to  lie  one,  must  !«  more  vicioua  and  more 
miserable  than  this  is,  unle.iS  n  miracle  be 
exerted  in  the  alteration  of  our  disposition. 

Perhaps  you  will  contend  that  the  univcr' 
sal  li^'ht  of  religion,  that  the  troth  and  &t- 
ncsa  of  thinfpi,  are  of  themaelvee  Rulfiiiienl 
to  exalt  the  nnture  and  re;;ulate  the  man- 
nors  of  mankind.  Shall  we  never  have  done 
with  this  groundleaa  conimendatinn  of  nat- 
ural lawT  Look  into  the  lirst  chapter  of 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yiiu  will 
see  the  extent  of  its  influence  over  the  Gen- 
tiles of  those  days ;  or,  if  you  dislike  Paul'* 
authority  and  the  manners  of  antiquity,  look 
into  the  more  admired  accounts  of  niodera 
voyiij^ra,  and  examine  ita  influence  over  tho 
Pagans  of  our  own  times,  over  Che  senauat 
inhabitants  of  Olnhclte,  over  the  cannibals 
of  New  Zealand,  or  the  remorseless  aavnges 
of  Americit.  But  these  men  are  Barbarians. 
— Your  law  of  nature,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
tends even  to  thetn, — but  they  have  iiiia- 
used  their  reasin, — they  have  then  the  more 
need  of,  and  would  be  more  than  thankful 
for,  that  revelation  which  you.  with  an  ig- 
norant and  fastidious  self-suScieucy,  deem 
uaolcsa.  But  tbej  might,  of  themselves,  if 
they  thou<;ht  fit,  bnoome  wise  and  virtooaa. 
—I  answer  with  Cicero,  Ut  nihil  interest, 
utrum  nemo  valeat,  au  nemo  valcre  possiC; 

ait  napiena.  au  nemo  esse  povsit. 

The^e,  however,  you  will  think,  are  ex- 
traordinary instances ;  and  tliiit  we  ought  not 
from  theHo  to  take  our  measure  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  law  of  nature ;  but  rather  from 
the  civilized  aCates  of  China  and  Japan,  or 
from  the  nations  which  flourished  in  learn- 
in  j  and  arts  before  ChriatianiCy  was  heard 
of  in  the  world.  You  mean  to  sny  that  by 
Che  law  of  nature,  which  you  nrcdesiroua  of 
substituting  in  the  room  of  the  gospel,  you 
do  not  undcmtand  those  rules  iif  coiiauet 
which  an  individual,  alistroutcd  from  the 
community,  and  deprived  of  Che  inatitution 
of  mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himself; 
but  such  a  aystem  of  precepts  aa  the  moat 
enlightened  men  of  the  mosC  enlii:ht?ned 
as'ts  have  recommended  to  our  observance. 
Where  do  you  find  this  sysCom?    Wooamiot 
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meet  with  it  in  the  works  of  StobaeuB,  or 
the  Scythian  Anacharbin,  nor  in  those  of 
Plato,  nor  in  Cicero,  nor  in  th«»»o  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  or  the  8!avc  Kpictotus: 
for  we  are  pcr8ua«led  that  the  niont  uniiiiatoJ 
conHidorations  of  the  •»^«»o7,  and  the  hones- 
tuni,  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  fit- 
ness of  thin;;s,  arc  not  able  to  furnish  oven 
a  Brutus  himself  with   permanent   princi- 
ples of   ai*tit)n  ;    niucli   less   are  they  able 
to  purify  the  polluted  reoosses  of  a  vitiated 
heart,  to  curb  the  irn*<i;ularities  of  appetite, 
or  restrain   the  impetuosity  of  passion   in 
common  men.     If  you  order  us  to  examine 
tho  works  of  Grotius,  or  Puflendorf,  of  Bur- 
himaqui,  or  Hutchinson,  for  what  you  un- 
derstan<l   by  tlie  law  of  nature,  we  appre- 
hend that  you  are  in  a  great  error  in  taking 
your  notions  of  natural  law,  as  discoverable 
by  natural  reason,  from  the  elegant  systems 
of  it  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  Chris- 
tian philosophers ;  since  thev  have  all  laid 
their  foundations,  either  tacitly  or  expressly, 
upon  a  principle  derived    from  revehition, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  Ciod  :   and  even   those  amongst 
ourselves  who,  rejecting  Christianity,  still 
continue  Theists,  are  indebttni  to  revehition 
(whether  you  are  either  aware  of,  or  disposed 
to  acknowle<lge,  the  debt  or  not)  for  those 
sublime  speculations  concerning  the  Deity, 
which   you    have  fondly  attributed   to   the 
excellency  of  your  own  unassisted  reason. 
If  you  would  know  the  real  strength  of  nat- 
ural reason,  and  how  far  it  can  proceed  in 
the  investigation  or  enforcement  of  mornl 
duties,  you  must  consult  the  mnnners  and 
the  writings  of  those  who  have  never  heard 
of  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Chri«*tian  dispen- 
sation, or  of  those  other  manifestations  of 
himself  which  Goil  vouchsafed  to  A<lam  and 
to  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood. 
It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  any  where  to 
find  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  tradition- 
ary notices  concerning  a  deity,  and  of  tra- 
ditionary fears  or  expectations  of  another 
life  ;  and  the  morals  of  mankin  I  may  have, 
perhap",  been  no  where  quit**  so  abandoned 
as  the}'  wouM  have  been  hail  they  Ik'Cti  left 
wholly  to  tliemselves  in  these  points:  how- 
ever, It  is  a  truth  which  c.innot  be  denied, 
how  much  soever  it  may  be  lamented,  that 
though    the    generality   of    mankind    have 
always  hjul  some  faint  conception  of  God 
and   his   providence ;    yet   tliey   have   been 
always  greatly  inefficacious  in   the  produc- 
tion 4>f  cood  morality,  and  highly  deroga- 
tory to  liis  nature,  amongst  all  tlje  people 
of  the  earth  except  the  Jews  and   Chris- 
tians;  and  some  may  perhaps  Ims  desirous 
of  excepting  the  Mahometans,  who  derive 
all  that  is  good  in  their  Koran  from  Chris- 
tianity. 
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born   at  Putney,   Surrey,    England,   1737, 
A|>ent  fourteen  months  at   Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  in   1753  ahjure«l,  at  the  feel 
of  a  Roman  Catliolic  priest  in  London,  what 
he  considered  the  errors  of   Protestantism : 
eighteen  months  afterwania,  on  Christm.!*, 
1754,  received  the  sacrament  in  the  Calvin* 
istic  church  at  Lausanne;  in    I7C1,  Lena., 
small  8vo  (in  English,  Lond.,  17f»4,  sni.Svui 
publisheil,  in  French,  Essai  t*ur  I'etuile  de  U 
Litterature;    in    I7fi7-<>S.    L(>nd.,    U    vuk 
sm.  8vo,  published  in  conjunction  with  \m 
friend  Deyvcnlun,  Memoires  Liiti&nurc*  df 
la  Grande    Br^Ugne.    1707    ct    170l<;  from 
17()8  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  comjiosition 
of  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Fiinpire,  Lond.,  177r»-SS,  6  vols.  4lo; 
from    1783   to   1793   resided    at    Lausanne, 
where,  in  1789,  ho  lost  by  death  his  attat-kcd 
friend  Deyverdun,  in  whose  house  he  hsd 
resided  since  his  settlement  in  SwitxerlnnJ; 
died  at  the  house  of  Lord  Shcfliidd,  I^onJoii. 
Jiin.  If),  1794.     Referring  to  his  nduii«i««B 
to  the  Protestant  church  at  Lausannp,  Gil" 
bon  remarks :  **  It  was  here  that  I  suspemW 
my  religious  inquiries,  ncquicsKsing  with  im- 
plicit  belief  in   the   tenets    and   niyi>t<^rifff 
whi«'h  are  adopted  by  the  general  consent 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants.*'  Gihl>on  "Bfr 
whei*e  openly  avows  his  disbelief,"  and  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  frotu   his  writiop 
and  recorded  conversation  how  far  his  fuiih 
went. 

See  the  Miscellaneous  Worts  of  Edwari 
GiblM>n,  Esq.,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  Compose*!  by  Himself :  Illustrated 
from  his  Letters,  with  Ot.*fa««ional  Notes  and 
Narrative,  by  J  (dm,  Lord  Sheffii.dd.  Land., 
1799-ISI5,  3  vols.  4to  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  DuUm 
179f),  3  vols.  8vo;  Basil,  179G-97,  7  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lond.,  1814,  5  vols,  8vo.  large  pspeji 
r.  8vo;  1837,  8vo;  Life  [aiitobiograpiiT> 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspionden<*. 
and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  U.  II.  Mil- 
man,  Lond.,  1S39.  8vo. 

As  regards  Giblx)n*s  History  we  recom- 
mend the  third  edition  of  Milman's  edition, 
with  Additional  Notes  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith, 
portrait  and  maps,  Lond.,  Murray,  1854-o5, 
5  vols,  ^^o, 

"This  book,  in  fpitc  of  its  faults,  will  alwijl 
b^*  a  noblo  work.  ...  Wo  may  oorre-f  hi«  rtnKi. 
an>l  combat  bi«preju(lic''9,  without  cc:ii*ini;  tondouK 
that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  ure  iii»t  taW? 
ill  lo  high  a  decree,  at  least  in  h  manner  •«  «■• 
pleto  and  so  well  rcgulnted.  tho  nece8>ary  qmliS- 
cations  for  a  writer  of  history." — Gciior.  Sm 
lunti.  Qnnr,  Her.,  i.  200. 

"Whenever  the  sahject  is  suited  to  his  rtvldurf 
when  hii  phlegmatic  temper  is  warmed  by  tkii 
gcnoroos  emotions  of  which,  at  wo  bare  wiApit 
was  lomotimeo  tusceptiblo.  ba  exhibits  bi«  ii«> 
in  the    most    splendid  and   imponing  formi  v* 
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which  the  English  language  is  capable/' — Wir.  H. 
Pbb8CX>tt  :  Biog.  and  (Jnt,  Miteellanies. 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
ON  THE  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the 
most  lively  colours  the  i^orance,  the  errors, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
noul.  Wlien  they  are  desirous  of  arming 
their  disciples  against  the  fear  of  death, 
they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melan- 
eboly  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  our 
dissolution  releases  us  from  the  calamities 
of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  suffer 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  tliere  were  a  few 
MMses  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  con- 
oeived  a  more  exalted  and,  in  some  respects, 
ft  jastcr  idea  of  human  nature;  though  it 
■last  he  confessed  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
qairy  their  reason  had  often  \yeen  guided 
by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagi- 
nation had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity. 
When  they  viewed  with  complacency  the 
extent  of  their  own  mental  powers;  when 
they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of 
memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the 
Biost  profound  speculations,  or  the  most  im- 
portant labours ;  and  when  they  reflected  on 
the  desire  of  fame,  which  transported  them 
into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
death  and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  confound  themselves  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  or  to  suppose  that  a  being  fur 
whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
riocere  admiration  could  be  limited  to  a 
mot  of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  dura- 
tion. With  this  favourable  prepossession 
they  summoned  to  their  aid  the  science,  or 
rather  the  language,  of  metaphysics.  They 
0oon  discovered,  that  as  none  of  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  human  soul  must  conse- 
quently be  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body, — pure,  simple,,  and  spiritual,  incap- 
able of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a 
much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness 
after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison. 
From  these  specious  and  noble  principles 
the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  con- 
olasion,  since  they  asserted  not  only  the 
fbture  immortality,  ))ut  the  past  eternity, 
of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt 
to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and 
aelf-extsting  spirit  which  pervades  and  sus- 
tMns  the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed 
beyond  the  senses  and  the  experience  of  man- 
kind might  serve  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a 
eiilosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the  silence  of  soli- 
de.  it  mii^ht  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of 
eomfort  to  desponding  virtue ;  but  the  faint 

impression  which  had  been  received  in  the 
17 


school  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce 
and  business  of  active  life.  We  are  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of 
the  first  Caesars,  with  their  actions,  their 
characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  assured 
that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never 
regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 
At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the 
ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  their  hearers  by  exposing  that 
doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion, 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every 
man  of  a  liberal  education  and  understanding. 
Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts 
of  philosophy  can  extend  no  farther  than 
feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope,  or 
at  most  the  possibility,  of  a  future  state, 
there  is  nothing  except  a  divine  revelation 
that  can  ascertain  the  existence  and  describe 
the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which 
is  destined  to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after 
their  separation  from  the  body. 

Description  of  Mahomet. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  com 
panions  Manomet  was  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person, — an  outward  gift  which 
is  seldom  despised  except  by  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke  the 
orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  aff*ectiona 
of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They  ap- 
plauded his  commanding  presence,  his  ma- 
jestic aspect,  his  piercing  eye  ;  his  gracious 
smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  countenance 
that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and 
his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of 
life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave 
and  ceremonious  politeness  of  his  country : 
his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful was  dignified  by  his  condescension 
and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of 
Mecca;  the  frankness  of  his  manner  con 
cealed  the  artifice  of  his  views;  and  the 
habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal 
friendship  or  universal  benevolence.  Ilis 
memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  his 
wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sublime, 
his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  lie 
possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought  and 
action;  and  although  his  designs  might 
gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  su- 
perior genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race, 
in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect,  of  Arabia ; 
and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected 
and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet 
and  sensible  silence.     With  these  powers  of 
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,  Maliai 


IB  youth  hiul 
in  the  atU  of  reuding;  and  writinj;;  the 
common  ifcnorancs  eictnpccd  him  frnm 
)haine  and  reproauh,  but  he  wiii  reduced  to 
u  .larmw  cirde  of  exiatancc,  nnd  deprived 
of  thivio  fuithful  mirrora  wliish  ivScct  to 
our  mind  the  iiiind«  of  Rn)ccii  and  heroes. 
Yet  the  Iwok  of  nature  and  of  man  waa 
open  to  his  view  ;  and  nome  fancT  has  been 


biun  tniveller.  lie  compares  iho  nations 
ntid  relifjiona  of  the  earth ;  disoovers  the 
weaknenK  of  ihe  Persian  and  Roman  mon- 
nrehiea ;  beholds  n-itli  pity  and  indi);nation 
the  de^fnuraey  of  tho  times ;  and  resolves 
to  unite,  tinder  one  God  and  one  king,  the 
invineihle  spirit  and  primitive  rirtucs  of  the 

Our  more  nopiirate  inquiry  will  suggest 
tiiAt,  instead  uf  rit^iting  tho  courts,  tlie 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  tno 
juunicys  of  Maliumct  into  Syria  wore  con- 
lined  to  the  fair^  «t  Bontra  nnd  Diimuxeus ; 
that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  a;;e  when 
ha  atcompaiiicd  tiio  caravan  of  his  unele, 
and  that  Jiis  duty  compelled  him  to  return 
EiH  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  tho  merchan- 
dise (if  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty  and  super- 
ficial excursions  the  eye  of  genius  might 
discern  some  objects  invlsililo  to  his  grosser 
comjmiions ;  sonic  seeds  of  knowledgie  might 
bo  cast  u])OD  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ipio- 
mnce  of  the  Syriao  language  must  have 
checked  his  curiosity,  and  I  cannot  pcrccire 
in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet  that  his 
prospect  was  fur  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arnhtan  world.  From  every  rcjiion 
of  that  aolilary  world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca 
were  annually  oi'scmbled  hy  the  calls  of  dc- 

of  multitudes,  a  siinple  citizen,  in  his  native 
tongue,  might  study  the  political  statu  and 
charitelpr  of  the  tribes,  tho  theory  anil  prac- 
tice of  tho  Jews  nnd  Christians.  Some  use- 
ful strangers  might  lie  tem|iU'd  or  fiirced  to 
implore  tho  rites  of  hospitality ;  nnd  the 
•nomics  of  JMahnmet  linvo  namcil  the  Jew, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Svrinn  monk,  whom 
ihev  aociiso  of  lending  tiieir  aid  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Koran.  ConvcrKation  en- 
riches the  uiidurstandiiig.  butsolitudi-  is  tho 
school  of  genius;  and  the  unifunnily  of  a 
work  denotes  the' hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  ad- 
dicteil  til  religious  contemplation  :  each  year, 
during  tho  month  of  Rnmadnn,  he  withdrew 
from  the  worlil  and  from  the  arms  of  Ca- 
dnnh :  in  the  cave  of  Hern,  thn^e  miles  from 
Alecca,  he  consulted  the  spiritof  fraud  or  en- 
thusiasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens 
but  in  the  mind  of  tho  prophet.     The  faith 


which,  under  the  name  of  Islftm,  he  preadwd 
to  his  fuiuily  nnd  nation,  is  compounded 
uf  an  eternal  truth  and  a,  necessarv  fiction.-- 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  anil  that  ^ 
hornet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

IlUtory  nf  Ihe  Decline   and  FaU  of  &i 
Human  Empire, 

On  Rkadino. 

"  Reading  is  to  the  mind."  said  the  Dnkt 
of  Vivonne  to  Louis  XIV.,  "what  j\w 
partridges  are  to  my  chopn."  It  is  in  (mH 
the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  forbv  readicf 
we  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  ourreliH 
chiefiy,  and  our  follow-ureatures.  But  tbii 
nourishment  is  easily  oonwrted  into  (loiwa. 
Salinnsius  had  read  as  mnidi  as  GrmiiHi. 
perhaps  more ;  but  their  different  m«^le■  of 
reading  made  Ihe  one  lin  enlightened  pbi- 
losoplier.  and  the  other,  to  8pp»k  plainly.! 
peiknl,  pufied  up  with  a  usrlens  erudition. 

Let  us  read  with  method,  nnd  propose  to 
ourselves  an  end  to  which  all  our  sladiM 
may  point.  Through  neglect  of  this  mi*. 
gross  ignorance  often  disgrnces  great  re^ 
ers:  who,  by  skipping  hastily  and  irrt^ 
Inrly  from  one  subject  to  another,  rendtt 
themselves  incapable  of  cttmhining  ib^ 
ideas.  So  many  detached  parcels  of  knoirl> 
edge  cannot  form  a  whole.  Tliis  inconstaacr 
weakenR  the  energies  of  tiie  uiind.  creates 
in  it  a  dislike  to  Application,  and  even  rabs 
it  of  the  advnntngus  of  natural  good  sens'. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  tho  contrary  extreme,  od 
respect  method,  without  rendering  ourfelns 
its  slaves.  While  we  propoac  an  end  in  mt 
rending,  let  not  this  end  lie  too  rfinote: 
nnd  when  once  we  have  attained  it.  let  nir 
attention  Iw  directed  to  a  difTorent  suhjf& 
Inconstancy  weakens  the  nnden-tanding:  a 
long  and  exclusive  application  to  a  sin>)e 
object  hnrdens  nnd  contmcta  it.  Our  idtai 
no  longer  change  enaily  into  n  diOemt 
channel,  and  tho  courne  of  reailing  to  vhith 
we  hnve  too  long  accustomed  onri^idvee  it  the 
onlv  one  that  we  cnn  punine  with  pleasurt. 

\Ve  ought,  besides,  to  bu  careful  nnl  n 
make  tho  onlcr  of  our  thnuchtn  subnerriifil 
to  that  of  on r  subjiwts;  thin  would  I'- K> 
socrifiue  the  [irincipitl  to  the  niTCstiirT.  Ttw 
use  of  our  reiLding  is  to  aid  us  in  ihinkis:.  ! 
The  perusnl  of  nparticulnr  work  give<  liir'i. 
perhaps,  to  ideas  unconnected  with  tlie  fnh- 
ject  of  which  it  treats.  I  wihIi  to  puifoe 
these  idens ;  they  withdraw  uie  fnun  at 
proposed  plan  of  reading,  and  throw  tm-  inM 
a  new  track,  and  from  thence,  perhA)is,  istg 
a  second  nnd  a  third.  At  length  I  lie^iaO 
perceive  whither  my  researches  tend.  Tfiiii 
results  nerhaps,  may  he  profitiiblei  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  :  whereas,  liud  I  fiJ'owiJ 
the  high  raoil,  1  should  not  have  Iwen  abk 
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mfc  the  end  of  my  long  journey,  to  retrace 
the  progress  of  my  thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to 
our  early  studies,  since  the  severest  method 
18  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  us  conceive 
otiieots  altogether  now.  Neither  can  it  be 
adopted  by  those  who  read  in  order  to  write, 
•nd  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till 
they  have  sounded  its  depths.  These  reflec- 
tions, however,  1  do  not  absolutely  warrant. 
On  the  supposition  that  they  are  just,  they 
Wktkj  be  so,  perhaps,  for  myself  alone.  The 
eonstitution  of  minds  differs  like  that  of 
bodies ;  the  same  regimen  will  not  suit  all. 
£»ch  individual  ought  to  study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define 
liie  expressions  of  our  author,  never  to  ad- 
■lit  a  conclusion  without  comprehending  its 
reason,  often  to  pause,  reflect,  and  interro- 
gate ourselves,  tnese  are  so  many  advices 
which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but  difficult  to  fol- 
low. The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost 
•rangelicai  maxim  of  forgetting  friends, 
aonntry,  religion,  of  giving  merit  its  due 
Ipraise,  and  embracing  truth  wherever  it  is 
|9  be  found. 

But  what  ought  we  to  read  ?  Each  indi- 
fidaal  must  answer  this  question  for  him- 
telf,  agreeably  to  the  object  of  his  studies. 
The  only  general  precept  that  I  would  ven- 
tare  to  give  is  that  of  Pliny,  *^to  road 
■laeh,  rather  than  many  things,^'  to  make  a 
tareful  selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to 
render  them  familiar  to  us  by  attentive  and 
repeated  perusals.  Without  expatiating  on 
the  authors  so  generally  known  and  ap- 
proTed,  I  would  simply  observe,  that  in 
Batters  of  reasoning,  the  best  are  those 
who  have  augmented  the  number  of  useful 
imths  ;  who  have  discovered  truths,  of  what- 
•rer  nature  they  may  be;  in  one  word, 
Ihoee  bold  spirits  who,  quitting  the  beaten 
Iraek,  prefer  being  in  the  wrong  alone  to 
heing  in  the  right  with  the  multitude.  Such 
aothors  increase  the  number  of  our  ideas, 
and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to  their 
aaocessors.  With  all  the  respect  due  to 
Mr.  Locke,  I  would  not,  however,  neglect 
the  works  of  those  academicians  who  destroy 
errors  without  hoping  to  substitute  truth  in 
their  stead.  In  worxs  of  fancy,  invention 
oaght  to  bear  away  the  palm ;  chiefly  that 
invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of 
writing;  and  next,  that  which  displays  the 
charms  of  novelty  in  its  subject,  character, 
•itoation,  pictures,  thoughts,  and  sentiments. 
Tet  this  invention  will  miss  its  effect  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  with  a  genius  capa- 
ble of  adapting  itself  to  every  variety  of 
the  subject, — succe:*sively  sublime,  pathetic, 
flowery,  nmjestic,  and  playful ;  ana  with  a 
jodgnient  which  admits  nothing  indecorous, 
•ad  a  style  which  expresses  well  whatever 


ought  to  1)0  said.  As  to  compilations  which 
are  intended  merely  to  treasure  up  the 
thoughts  of  others,  I  ask  whether  they  are 
written  with  perspicuity,  whether  superflu- 
ities are  lopped  off,  and  dispersed  observa- 
tions skilfully  collected ;  and  agreeably  to 
my  answers  to  those  questions  I  estimate 
the  merit  of  such  performances. 
Abstract  of  my  Headings^  Prefact, 
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The  merit  of  this  paper  [Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence] is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  it  at  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  others  by  Congress  while  it 
was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered 
the  time,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  instrument.  As  a  composi- 
tion, the  Declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is  the 
S reduction  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  honour  of  it 
elongs  to  him  clearly  and  absolutely.  To  say 
that  he  performed  his  great  work  well  would  b« 
doing  him  injustioe.  To  say  that  he  did  excel- 
lently well,  admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate 
and  halting  praise.  Let  us  rather  say  that  he  so 
discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Ameri- 
cans may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  tho 
title-deed  of  their  liberties  devolved  upon  him." — 
Daxibl  Webster  :  JJiteoMr^e  in  Commemoration 
of  th9  Live*  and  Servieet  of  John  Adttmt  and 
ThomatJefferton:  Webtter't  Work*,  1854,1.  126, 

127. 

"  After  Washington  and  Franklin,  there  is  no 
person  who  fills  so  eminent  a  place  among  the  great 
men  of  America  as  Jefferson.'' — Lord  BROiTanAic : 
Edin,  Hev„  1837,  and  in  hit  Contrib.  to  Edin.  Rev,, 
1856,  iii.  443. 
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Charactik  or  Franklin. 


I  feel  both  the  nUh  nnd  the  duty  to  com- 
municate, in  compliance  with  your  request, 
whatever,  within  mj  know  led  jjre,  luifjbt  ren- 
der justice  to  the  memory  of  our  );rent 
countryman,  Dr.  Franltlin,  in  whom  philos- 
ophy has  to  depli>re  one  of  its  principal 
luiuinnries  eilinj;nished.  But  my  opportu. 
nitica  of  knowinR  the  interesting  llicta  of  his 
life  bave  not  been  equal  to  my  desire  of 
making;  them  known. 

I  can  only,  therefore,  testify,  in  general, 
that  there  appeared  to  nie  more  respect  nnd 
Tenerntion  nttMchcd  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  France  than  to  that  of  any 
other  person  in  the  same  country,  foreign  or 
native.      1    had  opportuoltics  of  knowing 

Earticularly  how  far  these  sentiments  were 
iU  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  fable 
of  his  capture  by  the  Algerines,  propagated 
by  the  English  newspapers,  eieited  no  un- 
easiness, ou  it  was  seen  at  once  to  be  a  dish 
cooked  up  to  please  certain  readers;  hut 
nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  his  dip- 
lomatic brethren  on  a  subsequent  report  of 
his  death,  whioh,  although  premature,  bore 
•ome  marks  of  authenticity. 

I  found  the  ministers  of  France  equally 
impressed  with  his  talents  and  integrity. 
The  Count  do  Vergenncs,  particularly,  gave 
mo  repeated  nnd  unequivocal  demonstrations 
bf  his  entire  confidence  in  him. 

When  he  left  Pnssy  it  seemed  as  if  the 
village  had  lost  its  patriarch.  On  taking 
leave  of  the  court,  which  lie  did  by  letter, 
the  king  ordered  him  to  be  handsomely  com- 
plimented, and  furnished  him  with  a  litter 
and  mules  of  his  own,  the  only  kind  of  con- 
Teyance  the  state  of  liis  henltb  could  bear. 

The  succession  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  the 
court  of  FrnTice  was  nn  excellent  school  of 


s  Ihe  minister 
monplace  question  was,  "  Ct*i  vmu,  mon- 
«i«ur,  qui  remploMt  U  Docteur  Fraixklinf" 
is  It  you,  sir,  who  replace  Dr.  Franklin? 
I  cenemlly  answered,  '■  No  one  can  replace 
him,  sir;  1  am  only  his  successor." 

1  could  here  relate  a  number  of  those 
him  mots  with  which  he  was  wont  to  charm 
every  society  as  havinj;  heard  many  of  them  ; 
but  these  are  not  your  object,  Particulars 
of  greater  dignity  happened  Dot  to  oecor 
duriDfc  hia  stay  of  nine  months  after  my  ar- 
rival tn  France. 

A  little  before  that  time,  Argnnd  hod  in- 
Tented  his  oelebnted  lamp,  in  which  the 
flame  is  spread  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  and 


IB  brought  ir 


I  contact  with  the  air.  with- 
in as  well  as  without.  Dr.  Franklin  hsd 
been  on  the  point  of  the  same  discovery. 
The  idea  hod  occurred  to  him  :  but  he  hod 
tried  a  bulrush  as  a  wiek,  which  did  not 
succeed.  His  occupations  did  not  permit 
him  to  repeat  and  extend  his  trials  to  tb« 
introduction  of  a  larger  column  of  air  lliitn 
could  pass  thr<iugh  the  stem  of  a  bulrush. 

About  that  time,  also,  the  king  of  France 
gave  him  a  signal  testimony  of  rexpect,  br 
joining  hiui  with  some  of  the  most  illu»- 
trious  men  of  the  nation,  to  examine  that 
ignis-fatuns  of  philosophy,  the  animal  ms^ 
netism  of  the  maniac  Mcauier  ;  the  pretended 
effects  of  which  had  astonished  all  Vara. 
From  Dr.  Franklin's  hand,  in  conjunclioD 
with  his  brethren  of  the  learned  coinmitlpr, 
that  compound  of  fraud  and  folly  was  un- 
veiled, and  received  its  death-wound.  Aftn 
this  nothing  very  interesting  was  before  tbt 
public,  either  in  philosophy  or  politius,  dar 
ing  his  stay  ;  and  lie  was  principally  occupi^ 
in  winding  up  his  affairs,  and  preparing  fM 
his  return  to  America. 

These  small  offerings  to  the  memory  of 
OUT  great  and  dear  friend  [whom  time  will 
be  making  still  greater,  while  it  is  spongiai; 
us  from  its  records]  must  be  accepted  by 
jou,  sir,  in  that  spiritof  love  and  veneraliet> 
for  him  in  which  they  are  made  ;  and  vol 
according  to  their  insignificancy  in  the  erei 
of  a  world  which  did  not  want  this  mite'to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  hia  worth. 

His  death  was  an  affliction  which  wu  to 
happen  to  us  at  some  time  or  other.  Vs 
have  reoMDn  to  be  thankful  he  was  so  long 
spared  ;  that  the  most  useful  life  should  lit 
the  longest  also  ;  that  it  was  protracted  M 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  space  allotted  W 
humanity,  as  to  avail  us  of  his  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  the  establishment  of  our  freediia 
in  the  west ;  and  to  bless  him  with  a  view 
of  its  dawn  in  Ihe  east,  where  men  seemnl 
till  now  to  have  learned  everjtbinK — bat 
hov  to  be  /ree. 
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tire Works,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
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"  All  the  theological  works  of  all  the  namerous 
bishops  whom  he  [Pitt]  made  and  translated  are 
not,  when  put  together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  the 
HorsB  PauiinsD,  of  the  Natural  Philosophy,  or  of 
the  View  of  the  Eridences  of  Christianity.  But 
on  Paley  this  all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed 
the  smallest  benetioe." — Lord  Macaulat  :  Life  of 
Piit,  in  Eneifc,  BrU.,  8th  edit.,  xvii.,  1859. 

Tns  DiviNB  Benevolence. 

When  God  created  the  human  species, 
either  he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he 
wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indifferent 
and  unconcerned  about  both. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might 
have  made  sure  of  his  purpose  by  forming 
our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to 
us,  as  they  are  now  instruments  of  gratifi- 
cation and  enjoyment,  or  by  placing  us 
amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  percep- 
tions as  to  have  continually  offended  us,  in- 
stead of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and 
delight.  lie  might  have  made,  for  example, 
every  thing  we  tasted  bitter;  every  thing 
we  saw  loathsome;  every  thing  we  touched 
a  sting ;  every  smell  a  stench ;  and  every 
sound  a  discord. 

If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  hap- 
piness or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our 
good  fortune  (as  all  design  is  by  this  suppo- 
sition excluded)  both  the  capacity  of  our 
•enses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply 
of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it.  out 
either  of  these  (and  still  more  both  of  them) 
Deing  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident, 
nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposition, 
that  God,  when  he  created  the  human  spe- 
cies, wished  their  happiness :  and  made  for 
them  the  provision  which  he  nas  made,  with 
that  view,  and  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in 
different  terms,  thus :  Contrivance  proves 
design :  and  the  predominant  tendency  of 
the  contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  designer.  The  world  abounds  with  con- 
trivances; and  all  the  contrivances  which 
we  are  acquainted  with  are  directed  to  bene- 
ficial purpdses.  Evil,  no  doubt,  exists ;  but 
fa  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of 
contrivance.  Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not 
to  ache  :  their  aching  now  and  then  is  inci- 
dental to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  insepara- 
ble from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be 
called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is 
not  the  oifject  of  it.  This  is  a- distinction 
which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In 
describing  instruments  of  husbandry  you 
would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle  that  it  is 
made  to  cut  the  reaper's  fingers,  though, 


from  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief 
often  happens. 

But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  in- 
struments of  torture  or  execution,  This  en- 
gine, you  would  8ay,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ; 
this  to  dislocate  the  joints;  this  to  break  the 
bones ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Here,  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects 
of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature. 
We  never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to 
bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist 
ever  discovered  a  system  of  organization 
calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease;  or, 
in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
ever  said :  This  is  to  irritate,  this  to  inflame ; 
this  duct  is  to  convey  the  CTavel  to  the  kid- 
neys ;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which 
forms  the  gout :  if  by  chance  he  come  at  a 
part  of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the 
most  that  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless : 
no  one  ever  suspects  that  it  is  put  there  to 
incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment.  Since 
then  God  hath  called  forth  his  ctmsummate 
wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide  for  our  hap- 
piness, and  the  world  appears  t)  have  been 
constituted  with  this  design  at  first;  so  long 
OS  this  constitution  is  upnolden  by  him,  we 
must  in  reason  suppose  the  same  design  to 
continue. 

The  contemplation  of  universal  nature 
rather  bewilders  the  mind  than  affects  it. 
There  is  always  a  bright  spot  in  the  pros- 
pect upon  which  the  eye  rests;  a  single 
example,  perhaps,  by  which  each  man  finds 
himself  more  convinced  than  by  all  others 
put  together.  I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to 
see  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly 
in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children  than 
in  any  thing  in  the  world.  The  pleasures 
of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned  partly 
of  uieir  own  procuring ;  especially  if  there 
has  been  any  industry  or  contrivance,  or 
pursuit,  to  come  at  them ;  or  if  they  are 
rounded,  like  music,  painting,  Soc^  upon 
any  qualification  of  their  own  acquiring. 
But  tne  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are 
so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by  another^  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  un- 
questionable, that  every  child  I  see  at  its 
sports  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible 
evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the 
disposition  whicfi  directs  it. 

But  the  example  which  strikes  each  man 
most  strongly  is  the  true  example  for  hiiii : 
and  hardly  two  minds  hit  upon  the  same : 
which  shows  the  abundance  of  such  exam- 
ples about  us. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  wills 
and  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
And  this  conclusion  being  once  established, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  go  on  with  the  rale 
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built  upon  it,  namely,  "  that  the  method  of 
OomiDg  at  thr  will  of  God,  concern  id  j:  any 
action,  hy  the  light  uf  nature,  ie  to  inquire 
into  the  tomlenuy  of  thnt  action  to  proiuotc 
or  diminish  the  gentrul  liappineu." 
Xoral  and  Polit.  I'liUva.,  Chap.  v. 
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MackeDtit,  In  all  bi< 
:iDg  tlie  elTKit  of  inoi- 


I  have  been  blcxsed  with  a  few  friends  who 
redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect 
with  the  tenderost  emotion  the  scenes  of 
pleueure  I  have  passed  amonK  them  ;  but 
wo  bball  meet  again,  my  friend,  never  to  bo 
Bcparutcd.  There  arc  some  feelings  which 
perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  gt^neral  NelSsb, 
interested,  and  unthinkiuj;,  and  throws  the 
imputation  of  romance  or  melancholy  on 
every  temper  more  susccptihle  than  its  own. 
I  cannot  ttiiok  but  in  those  regions  which  I 
contemplate,  if  there  is  any  tliinii;  of  mortality 
lelt  alwut  us,  that  these  feelings  will  subsist; 
Ihoy  are  called — perhaps  thi;y  are — weak- 
nesses bcro ;  but  there  may  be  some  better 
modifications  of  tliem  in  heaven,  which  may 
desorve  the  name  of  virtues."  ile  sij^hed  as 
be  spoku  these  laHt  words.  lie  had  scarcely 
finished  tliom  when  the  door  opened,  and 
ills  aunt  appeared,  leading  in  Miss  Walton. 
'■  My  dear,  says  she,  "  here  is  Miss  Walton, 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire 
for  you  herself."  I  could  observe  a  trnn- 
iient  glow  upon  his  face,  lie  rose  from  bis 
aesL  "  If  to  Know  Mist  Walton's  eoodnesa," 
■aid  ho,  "  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  lliave  some 


claim."  She  begged  him  to  resume  bis  neat, 
and  placed  herself  on  the  sofa  beside  liim. 

I  took  my  leave.  Mrs.  Margerv  atmiii' 
nanied  me  to  the  door,  lie  was  left  with 
Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
aliout  his  health.  "I  believe."  snid  be, 
"from  the  accounts  which  my  physiciaai 
unwillingly  give  me,  that  tbeT  have  no 
great  hopes  uf  my  recovery."  Sbe  Ktnned 
as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  herself  \vt- 
mediately,  endeavoured  to  Satt«r  him  into 

II  belief  that  his  apprehensions  were  ^niund- 
IcKs.  "  1  know,"  said  be,  "  (but  it  is  usml 
with  persons  at  my  time  of  life  to  huve  ih^i^ 
hopes  which  your  kindness  suggests,  1>di  I 
would  not  wisli  to  be  deceived.  To  mnl 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  I* 
stowed  on  few.  I  would  endeavour  to  niaka 
it  mine;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  cud  ei«r 
be  better  prepared  for  it  than  now ;  it  i* 
that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitiKM 
of  its  approach."  *'  Those  sent! men t>i,''  u- 
Bwered  Miss  Walton,  ''are  just;  but  yoai 
good  sense,  Mr.  Ilarley,  will  own  that  lifo 
bas  its  pro^r  value.  As  tlie  province  of 
virtue,  life  is  ennobled  -,  as  such,  it  in  to  14 
desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Di^f<^ 
tor  of  all  things  asnigned  rewitrds  enough 
even  here  tu  fix  its  attachment.'' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Ilu- 
ley  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground :  "Tbnt 
are,"  said  he,  in  a  very  .low  Toice,  "  thn< 
are  attachments.  Miss  Walton."  Uis  glsnM 
met  hers.  They  both  Ifctraycd  n  confu^oB, 
and  were  both  inntiintly  withdrawn.  11« 
paused  some  moments:  *'I  am  in  such* 
state  as  calls  for  sincerity,  let  that  t\ti>  tt- 
cuse  it, — it  is  perhaps  the  laat  time  we  »hill 
ever  meet.  I  feel  something  particular!/ 
solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  mj 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  i»  1^ 
a  sense  of  my  presumption,  by  a  trm» 
of  your  perfections."  lie  pnui<cd  ngiis- 
"  Let  it  not  offend  tou  to  know  their  powa 
over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  belie". 
soon  cease  to  beat,  oven  with  that  feeling 
whiub  it  shall  lose  the  latent.  Tu  l«* 
Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime:  if  i> 
declare  it  is  one,  tbe  eipintion  will  hi 
Her  tears  were  now  Bowing  witb- 


'Lot  1 


•»! 


better  hopes.  Let 
be  so  indifferent  to  you,  if  my  wishiw  cm 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will'nol  yrtVoA 
to  miKunder*tand  you, — 1  know  your  «oni. 
— I  have  known  it  long, — I  have  estewai 
it.  What  would  you  have  me  say!  I  hi^ 
loved  it  as  it  deserved."  He  *rited  bt* 
band,  a  languid  colour  reddened  bis  «li«^ 
a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  bis  evt.  i* 
he  gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  feicd.il 
closed,  lla  sighed,  and  fell  back  oa  kii 
seaL    Miss  Waltoa  screamed  at  tbe  o)^ 


SIR   WILLIAM  JONES. 


LialicJ  i 


}  tiu 


Oia  aunt  and  tli 
Toom.  They  found  ihcm  lying  motionleHs 
together,  ills  phvBician  happoniKl  to  call 
&(  that  inatant,  tvarjr  urt  wns  tricil  to  re- 
cover them.  With  Misa  Wniton  tliey  buc- 
oeeded,  but  Ilarley  van  gone  forever  1 
Tke  Man  of  Feeling. 


SIR  WILt-IAM  JONES, 

bnm  in  IT4G.  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in 
1774,  and  unpointed  a  CommiBHioncr  of 
BnnLruptH,  1776;  Judire  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Judieuture  at  Fort  WilJiam  in  Ben- 

Kl  from  17S3  (when  he  was  knighted)  uniil 
I  death  at  Culcutla,  April  27,  1794.  lie 
was  more  or  leiiH  familiar  with  twentj-ei;;ht 
Isnguagea.  A  collective  edition  of  his 
Works — philolnjiical,  legal,  poetical,  trans- 
lations,  etc. — waa  published,  London,  1TU9, 
6  roU.  4to,  Supplement,  IHOI,  2  voli.  4to, 
Life  by  Lord  'feignmouth,  18U4,  4ta:  in  nil 
9  vols.  41/):  reprinted  (without  the  Supple- 
itn en t,  which  were  not  written  by  Sir  Wil- 
liiun,  but  lire  the  contribution)!  of  others  to 
the  Asiatic  HeseoroheB},  Loud.,  16UT,  13 
vols.  Bvo. 


4ep>itDi«D 


ended  B 


B  did  ll 


,'rp» 


s  all,  of 

«f  the  S<'riptan).--~~FRED.  Vox  Schleoel:  £»». 
«•  lie  HiMi.  of  Lit.,  AttUM  a»d  M<jdcrH,  fed.  lir. 
Baa  abo  Lcrl.  v. 

Of  the  inHplrod  volume  this  great  master 
of  Oriental  learning  thus  writes: 

■'  I  biTC  regotarly  mnd  atlentitelj  rnd  tho  Holj 
Seripturci,  and  am  of  opinlan  tbat  thii  ruluiae, 
io'lapcDdBnt  iil  Iti  diTlna  origin,  eontklas  taqrs 
■nblimitj  and  benulj.  mors  pure  uiomlilj,  mure 
Important  hiet^rry,  and  finer  itraina  a(  poetry  and 

boalte,  in  wbet^rer  langiujju  or  a(e  they  iat,j  have 
been  eoinptwed." 

To  which  we  may  appropriately  add  the 
following; 

"  I  And  mora  lore  mark*  of  the  wilhentloi'j  of 
tbe  Blhle  (baa  in  any  prurnne  hlitoiy  whaUTer." 
— Sir  Iiiic  Ni*To.i. 

and  both  of  theae  f^reat  men  illiixtrftted  by 
their  lives  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  re- 
ligion in  which  they  thus  plitced  their  trust. 


To   Ladt  Spincki. 

The  neceBsary  trouble  of  oorreotinR  the 
flrat  printed  sheets  of  tny  history  [lliatoire 
da    Nader-Cfaui,  eoDDu    sous    le    uom  de 


Thimna-Ki.uli-Kan,  traduit  d'un  MS.  Pcr- 
Hiin,  nreo  un  Traiti  sur  hi  Po6sie  Orienlale, 
Londrea,  1770,  2  vols,  in  I,  large  4to,  in 
English,  Lond.,  1773,  8vo]  prevented  me 
to^ay  from  pajinj;  n  proper  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Shukspenre,  by  att^ndine  his 
jubilee.  But  1  wna  resolved  to  do  all  the 
honour  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
set  out  in  tliu  morning,  in  company  with  n 
friend,  to  viiiit  a  place  where  Milton  spent 
some  part  of  hiti  hfc.  nnd  where,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ho  composed  peverul  nf  his  earliest 
productions.  It  is  a  Hmall  villa)^,  Hitaatet) 
on  a  pleiuAnt  hill,  nhaut  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest  Hill,  l>ecnu»e  it 
formerly  lay  contiguous  to  a  forest,  which 
has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poot  chose 
this  place  of  retirement  al^er  his  first  mar- 
ria);e,  and  he  describes  the  besuties  of  his 
retreat  in  thatfine  passngo  of  his  L' Allegro,— 


nalking,  not  nn»™, 

By  hedga- 

Di  hilloeka  green 

Whils  the 

ploaghraa 

n  near  at  hand, 

Whiitlei  0 

^r  t^e  ru 

row*d  land ; 

And  IhB  lu 

lliinaid  • 

agetb  blilha. 

And  tho  m 

awe,  who(.  hit  Hylh.; 

And  e.'ry 

she n herd  UHi  big  Ule, 

Un<l«r  the  hnwthom 

in  the  data. 

Slroighlm 

neoyaba 

thoaughtna«pl«»aT.^ 

Wbilti  the 

lBnd^cnr> 

round  It  moHnrci : 

RUMOC  1*1. 

Ds,  ind  Fkllom  gray. 

Where  the 

nitibliiig 

flcwksdoitray; 

Mouniains 

on  who. 

0  barrati  broMt 

The  labM 

g  d»«d- 

dB  often  ™<t! 

Meadows  t 

im,  «lth 

daliiei  |ii.-d. 

Bhalluw  b 

ooli!i,  and 

rivan  widoj 

To»on  Bn 

baltlem 

ntaitaaea. 

Boeoni'd  h 

gb  la  tu 

od  trcci. 

■              •              • 

Hard  by,  a  collage  chimney  •mokes. 
From  bacwlil  tiro  ugad  oiki,"  Ae. 
It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  thu 
year,  nor  time  of  the  day,  to  hear  all  the 
rural  sounds,  and  sec  all  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  this  description  ;  but  by  a  pleasing 
concnrrenco  of  c i re nni stances,  we  were  sa- 
luted, on  our  approach  to  the  villwte,  with  tho 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  wy  the  i  we  saw 
the  ploughman  intent  upon  his  labour,  nnd 
'Ikmaid  returning  from  her  country 


TC 


ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of 
beautiful  objects,  the  agreeable  stillnesB  and 
natural  siinplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length 
reached  the  spot  whenc:c  Milton  undoubtedly 
took  most  of  his  imnines:  it  is  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  moat  exten- 
sive prospect  on  nil  sides:  the  distant  moun- 
tains, that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the 
villages  and  turrets,  partly  shaded  with  trees 
of  the  finest  verdure,  and  partly  raised  abova 
the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
pluns  and  meadows  of  a  greyish  coU)ur. 


2G4 
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whero  the  ulieep  were  feeiling  at  larjie  i  in 
short,  the  view  of  tlio  etrcuiiis  ami  ritera, 
coDTinceii  ae  thnt  there  was  nut  n  iiingle  use- 
leM  or  idle  Hord  in  the  iiliuve- mentioned  de- 
scription, but  thnt  it  vtna  a  most  exact  and 
lively  represcntiition  of  nature.  Thus  will 
thia  fine  pnniuijie,  which  has  always  Iiecn  ud- 
inired  fur  its  elegance,  receive  mi  adilliioniil 
Ijenutj  from  ite  eiuctneHB.  Aficr  we  had 
walked,  with  a  kind  of  poetical  enthusliiHtii, 
over  thin  enuhaoted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  villa);e. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  has  hcen  pulled  down, 
and  what  rcninins  belongs  to  nn  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  thnt  severul  paiicrs 
in  Milton's  own  hand  were  found  li;  the 
gentleman  who  was  tost  in  pospession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived 
there  is  current  among  the  villapern :  one  of 
them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  hi»icliauil>cr;  niid  1  was  much  plenRcd 
with  another,  who  had  rorcottcn  the  nnme 
of  Milton,  but  recollected  him  by  the  title 
of  The  Poet. 

It  must  not  be  oniitte<),  thnt  the  groves 
near  this  villa-te  are  famous  for  ni(;htiiijrnle8, 
which  are  no  elegantly  dci'cribed  in  the  Pen- 
seroan.  Must  of  the  cottage  windows  are 
nvergrown  with  sweet- hriars,  vinef,  and 
honeysuckles;  and  that  Milton's  habitation 
had  (he  same  rustic  ornament,  wc  may  con- 
clude from  his  description  of  the  lark  bid- 
ding him  good-morrow, 


for  it  is  erident  thnt  he  meant  a  sort  of 
honeysuckle  by  the  eglantine,  though  that 
word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweet-briar, 
which  he  eould  not  mention  twice  in  the 
■am a  couplet. 

If  1  ever  pass  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
Oxford  in  the  summer,  I  shall  l>e  inclined  to 
hire  and  repair  this  veneralile  tnnnsion,  and 
to  make  a  lestival  for  a  circle  of  friends,  in 
honour  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
AS  well  as  the  suhlimcst  poet,  that  our  coun- 
try ever  produced.  Such  an  honour  will  be 
less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.     I  have,  tc. 

Oh  Sallust  iInd  Cicebo. 

Oct.  4, 1774. 

To  F.  P.  BjkViR,  Prkciptor  to  Don  Qabriel, 
Infant  or  Spain. 
I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  my 
thanks  for  your  oblipting  present  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  splendid  copy  of  Sallust,  with 
an  elegant  Spanish  translation.  You  have 
bestowed  upon  me,  a  private,  untitled  indi- 


vidual, an  honour  which  heretofore  has  only 
been  conferred  upon  great  monarchs  and 
illustrious  universities.  I  really  was  at  Iom 
lo  decide  whether  I  should  begin  my  lettar 
by  congratulating  you  on  having  »■  excelleot 
ft  translator,  or  by  thanking  jou  for  this 
agreeable  proof  of  your  rcmeiubrance.  I 
liiok  forward  to  the  increosin;;  splendoor 
which  the  arts  and  sciencAS  muMt  attain  in  a 
country  where  the  sou  of  the  king  possesset 
genius  and  erudition  capable  of  translating 
and  illustrating  with  teamed  notex  the  Srst 
of  the  Iloman  historians.  How  few  youths 
amongst  the  nobility  in  other  couniri'e*  pn« 
sesH  the  requisite  ability  or  inclination  for 
such  a  task  I  The  history  of  Sallnst  is  a 
performance  of  great  depth,  wisdom,  and 
dignity:  to  understand  it  well  is  no  suiall 
praise;  lo  explain  it  properly  is  stilt  mura 
commcndnhle ;  but  to  translate  it  elegantly, 
excites  ailmirntion.  If  all  this  haJ  b«en 
accomplished  by  a  private  individual,  h« 
would  hare  merited  applause;  ifliv  a  voalb, 
lie  would  have  had  a  claim  to  literarV  hon- 
ours ;  but  when  lo  the  title  of  vouih  that 
of  Prince  [Don  Gabriel,  Madrid,' 177^,  fol] 
is  added,  we  cannot  too  highly  extol,  or  too 
highly  applaud,  his  disttnguished  merit. 

Many  years  are  elapsed  since  I  applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  your  leamea  Ian- 
gunge,  but  1  well  reiiiemljer  to  have  rrtid  is 
it.  with  great  delight,  ttie  heroic  poem  of 
Alonxo,  the  odes  of  QarcihiHPo,  and  tti« 
humorous  stories  of  Cervanteti:  but  I  mott 
sincerely  declare  that  I  never  pfrused  a 
more  elegant  or  polislied  oomposit'on  tbu 
the  translation   of  Sallust ;    and    I  readilv 

ibscribo   to   the    opinion   of    the    lenrnei 


author  in  his  nrcfnce,  that  the  Spanish  Isn- 

guiige  apprunches '-  '     '     '"    '■- 

of  the  Latin. 


guiigc  apprunches  very  nearly  to  the  dignity 


May  the  accomplished  youth  cmtinne  to 
deserve  well  of  his  country  and  mankind, 
and  establish  his  claim  to  distinctioii  abm* 
all  tlie  princes  of  bis  agel  If  I  mat  b« 
allowed  to  oQer  my  scntiinenla,  I  wonlil  ad- 
vise him  to  study  most  diligently  the  dlrin* 
works  of  Cicero,  which  no  liiun,  in  aj 
opinion,  ever  perused  without  improving  io 
eloquence  and  wisdom.  The  epiatic  wbitfb 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Quintus,  on  the  gor- 
ernment  of  a  province,  deserves  to  Lie  duly 
repeated  by  every  sovereign  in  the  world; 
liis  books  on  offices,  on  moral  ends,  and  the 
Tusculnn  question,  merit  a  hundred  perusals; 
and  his  orations,  nearly  sixty  in  iiuniber,d>- 
serve  to  be  translated  into  every  Europsaa 
language;  nor  do  I  scruple  to  affirm  that 
his  sixteen  t)ooks  of  letters  to  Atlii-us  ii« 
superior  to  almost  all  histories,  thai  of  Sit- 
lust  excepted.  With  respect  to  your  on 
compositions,  I  have  read  vrith  fcreat  attw*- 
tion,  and  will  agiun  read,  your  uiott  agn» 
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nble  book.     I  am  infurmed  that  jou  propose 
giTinx  a  Latin  transUtioa  of  it,  and  I  liope 

foil  will  do  it  for  the  beneSt  or  foreigaera. 
s«e  Dothinc  in  it  which  requires  alieration, 
— notliing  whiiih  is  not  enlicled  to  pmiae.  1 
much  wiiib  thnt  ;ou  would  publisli  more  of 
jour  trentiH&i  on  the  antiquitieg  of  Asia  und 
Africa.  I  am  confident  thoT  would  be  most 
aocepinble  to  such  ns  study  those  salijei:ta.  i 
bavfl  only  for  the  present  Co  cuncludo  hj  bid- 
ding you  farewell  in  my  own  oame  and  that 
of  tlie  republic  of  letters.     Furewell. 


JOSEPH    WHITE,  D.D., 

an  eminent  Orientalist,  the  son  of  ik  wenver, 
Knd  bom  174(1,  Lnudian  Professor  of  Arabic, 
Oxford,  1774,  Hegius  Prufi^seor  of  Uebrcu-, 
Oxford,  ISU-i,  died  ltjl4,  enineil  great  celeb- 
rity by  Sermons  Prenched,  17H4,  at  the  Lec- 
ture founded  hy  the  Ker.  John  Bnmpton, 
eontaining  a  View  of  Christianity  and  Ma- 
botaetiiniBm,  in  their  History,  Eheir  Evi- 
dence, and  their  EITects,  Oxford,  J7S4,  8vo, 
London.  I7S5,  Hvo:  unfortunately,  however, 
for  I>r.  While's  reputation,  it  was  dincovered 
that  the  discourses  owed  much  of  their  merit 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Biiduoek  and  the  ICot. 
Samuel  Purr.  Dr.  White  also  pulilished  a 
number  of  learned  Latin  treatise.^.  The 
Bamplon  Lectures  are  commended  by  a 
great  authority  as 

"  EI«gftDt  KDd  ingeniaui.  ...  Bit  obfervaliona 
alwayi  sdaptad  la   hii   ■rgumenl.   ksd  gfaenll; 


Euto 
IBM 


idded    i 


ifo  ti 


— QlSBCX:  i><e/i 


i    SoCRi 


I  beg  your  permission  to  introduce  some 
interesting  and,  t  hope,  not  impertinent  re- 
flections on  the  nature  of  that  historicnl  form 
in  which  the  Christian  ReTelatioo  has  been 
traosiuitted  to  o». 

This  form  inrolres  the  correctness  of 
aystem  without  its  abstruseness,  and  the  en- 
«r£y  of  eloquence  withi'Ut  its  ostentation. 
It^appily  unites  the  brightness  of  example 
vith  tne  precision  and  perspicuity  of  pre- 
cept. To  the  tninuteness  ol  detail  which 
belongs  to  biogniphy,  it  adds  much  of  that 
t«gular  arrangement,  and  of  that  vivid  col- 
oaring  by  wliich  the  more  eminent  writers 
of  poetry  have  endeavoured  to  mark  the 
diatinguishin^  and  appropriate  qualities  of 
tbeir  favourite  heroes.  Instead  of  some- 
times amusing,  and  somctiincs  astonishing, 
aa  with  those  brilliant  but  indistinct  nnd 
fleeting  impressions   which   are  exulted   by 


general  descriptions,  or  elaborate  paoegy* 
ric,  it  leads  us  through  a  series  of  uniform 
and  oharacteristio  actions  into  a  clear  anit 
full  knowledge  of  the  agenL  It  enables 
and  gently  impels  the  mind  to  combine,  by 
ita  own  openttion.  all  the  detn«hed  instances 
of  virtue  into  one  bright  assembln^.  II 
transports  the  im.tgination,  as  it  were,  into 
the  presence  of  the  person  whose  excellences 
are  roc.^irded,  and  gives  nil  the  sensi  bill  tie* 
of  the  soul  an  immediate  and  warm  interest 
in  every  word  and  every  action.  Hence  the 
manner  in  which  the  soureil  writers  liavfl 
described  the  actions  of  Christ  not  only  in- 
creases the  elSciLcy  of  Ilis  instructions,  but 
constitutes  a  new,  a  striking,  and  peculiar 
species  of  evidence   for   the   truth   of  Ills 

This  position  it  may  be  of  use  to  illustrate 
yet  furtlier.  To  compare  the  character  of 
bocrates  with  that  of  Ciirist  is  foreign  to 
our  prosent  purpose:  but  of  the  manner  iu 
which  their  lives  have  been  respectively 
written  we  may  properly  take  some  notice. 
On  the  history  of  Socrates,  then,  have  been 
employed  the  exquisite  taste  of  Xenophoa 
anJ  the  sublime  genius  of  Plato.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  extraordinary  man  are  selected 
by  them  as  the  noblest  subjeiit  for  the  fullest 
display,  and  most  active  exertions  of  their 
talents :  and  they  have  brought  to  the  task 
not  merely  the  sngHcity  of  pliiliisopiiGr*.  but 
the  aOcN^tion  of  friends  and  the  zeal  of  en- 
thusiasts. 

Now  the  different  style  of  their  writings, 
and  the  different  tempers  as  well  as  capaci- 
ties of  the  writers  themselves,  have  produced 
some  variety  both  in  the  scenes  in  which  they 
have  exhibited  their  master  nnd  in  the  opin- 
ions which  they  have  ascribed  to  him.  But, 
in  the  composition  of  each,  Socrates  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  noble  contempt  of  popular 
prejudice  and  perverted  science;  by  an 
ardent  admiration  and  steady  pursuit  of 
virtue;  by  an  anxious  concern  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  his  hearers;  and  by  ao 
heroic  superiority  to  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  to  the  terrors  of  impendingdcath.  What 
his  illustrious  biugrnphers  have  performed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  attention 
and  excite  the  admiration  of  successive  ages, 
ha.t  been  accomplished  with  yet  greater  suo- 
cesB  by  the  sacred  writers.  They  have  at- 
tained the  same  end  under  heavier  diffi- 
culties, and  by  the  aid  uf  means  which,  if 
they  are  considered  as  merely  human,  mui«t 
surely  be  deemed  inadequiile  to  the  task 
which  they  undertook.      They  were  by  no 


1  them  very  exalted  of 
rect  ideas  of  morality;  and  their  writings 
re  destitute  of  every  rouommendntlon  from 
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thew  four  utileurncd  uion  elfecied,  by  ilicir 
krtlesB  ■implicitj,  &  work  to  whicli  the  tul- 
eitt«  of  the  l\To  erentcst  writers  oftuitiquitj 
were  not  mora  llinn  eqiiul. 

They  have  exhibiloii  a  uhnracter  fiir  mnre 
lovely  in  itself,  unij  fur  more  veiicruhle,  [lian 
ficiliun  huH  erer  pninUd  ;  iinJ  in  their  mode 
of  exhiliilinK  it,  thcv  euriMim  tlia  Gilclity, 
the  distinctnew,  una  prcclnion  whiuli  two 
of  the  ic'ihc  celebriited  writers  have  l)cen 
able  to  preaen-e,  when  exortin;;  tlie  whole 

Elwera  of  their  genius,  and  outiinted  by  tlie 
indest  attnchiuent,  tiiey  were  DndeBTOiirinjz 
(o  do  juHtice  to  the  noblest  pattern  of  real 
virtue  of  whiuh  antiquity  ean  boait.  In 
Jeaus  have  the  Bvanjreljiits  ileauribed  brj>;htGr 
atid  more  numerous  virtues  ibnn  Socrates  is 
knid  even  by  bin  professed  admirers  to  have 
possesBcd,  In  tlieir  descriptiim  they  have, 
without  eflbrt,  and  under  the  influenue,  it 
must  bo  allowed,  of  sincere  conviution  only, 
maintained  ni^roateruriifurmity  than  the  most 

Rrejiidiced  reader  cnn  discOTer  in  the  bcauti- 
il  con  I  positions  of  I'lato  and  Xenophon. 
If  tiie  desire  of  communicating  their  own 
favourite  opinions,  or  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  literary  fauia,  be  lUisignod  aa  n  reason 
for  the  diversity  of  reDrcsentatinn  in  the 
two  Qreek  writers,  we  allow  the  probiibility 
of  both  suppoaitjons ;  Iiut  we  contend  that 
each  of  these  motives  is  inconsiBtent  with 
that  love  of  truth  which  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  credibility  of  a  biogrnpher.  We 
also  contend  that  the  Evangelists  were  really 
possessed  of  this  excellent  quality  ;  that  they 
never  deviated  from  it  in  order  to  indulge 
their  enmity  or  enry ;  and  that,  with  appa- 
rent markfi  of  difference  in  their  languojie, 
their  dispositions,  and,  perhaps,  in  their 
ahilitioH,  they  have  yet  exhibited  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  the  most  striking,  if  their 
narratives  be  leparately  considered ;  and  the 
most  consistent,  if  they  be  compared  with 
each  other,  lie  it  observed  loo,  that  the 
difficulty  of  preservinj;  that  consistence  in- 
creases both  with  the  peculiarity  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  eiceltoncea  described,  and  with 
the  number  of  the  persons  who  undertake 
the  office  of  describing  them. 

If  it  lie  said  that  the  superior  pretensions 
of  Christ,  OS  a  divine  teacher,  required  more 
splendid  virlucH  thon  what  ara  expected  from 
Socrntes.  who  taught  mtirality  upon  princi- 
ples of  hiiinau  renaon  only,  whence  is  it  that 
the  unpolished,  uncultivated  minds  of  the 
Evangelists  should  even  conceive  a  more 
magnificent  character  than  the  imagination 
of  a  Plato  or  a  Xcnuphon?  What  aids  did 
they  apparently  possess  for  representing  it 
more  advantageously?  That  those  four  un- 
lettered men  should  iiave  drawn  such  a  char- 
acter, with  more  uniformity  in  the  whole, 


and  with  more  sublimity  in  the  parts,  m 
therefore  a  fnct  which  can  lie  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  the  constant  and  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  U.ily  Spirit,  the  real 
existence  of  Christ's  perfections,  and  the 
strong  and  lasting  impression  they  nis>le 
upon  those  who  conversed  with  him.  Thon 
perfectiiins  thetnselvea  were,  indeed,  extruir- 
dinary  both  in  kind  and  degree,  la  their 
kind  they  are  admirable  patterns  fur  the  ron- 
duct  of  Christ's  followers;  and  in  Ilieir  de- 
gree, they  are  eminently  and  indirputaiilj 
proportioned  to  the  tranBC«ndent  and  unri- 
valled dignity  of  his  own  mi;u:ion. 

Srrmo)ii  be/we  the  Uiiiveriily  of  Oz/uni,  at 
lie  Bamplon  Lecture,  17S4. 


l>om  in  liUinhurgh,  17A7,  was  from  17S0K1 
1786  Conjnncl-PrnfesBor  (with  John  Prin 
gle),  and  fri>m  17H6  to  1800  aule  I'rofemor, 
of  Civil  History  and  Greek  and  Itoman  la- 
tiquilics  in  the  University  of  Gdinbur^ 
Judffe  Advocate  of  Scotland,  1790,  TtMtt 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Sesaion  as  Loid 
Wnodhouselee,  1802,  Lord  of  Justidvr, 
1811,  died  1813.  He  was  the  aathur  of 
Supplement  to  Lord  Karnes's  Dictionary  tt 
Decisions  to  177^,  Edin.,  1778.  fol.,  id  ediL, 
17'J7,  fol.,  Supplement  to  1796,  1797,  fol-i 
Plan  and  Outlines  of  a  Cnurse  of  Lectarts 
on  Universal  Hii-Hiry,  Edin..  1782.  Sro; 
Looturee.  Lond.,  1834,  6  voIh.  ISmo;  Enay 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Petrarch:  to 
which  are  added  Seven  of  his  Sonnets.  tnn» 
lated  from  the  Italian.  Lond..  1785,  Svo, 
Edin.,  1810,  p.  8vo,  181->.  8vo ;  F.i^sav  on  tin 
Principles  of  Translation,  Lond.,  1791,  Bro] 
Knglund  Profiting  by  Example,  Edin.,  1714, 
8vo;  Essay  on  the  Military  Law  and  tiM 
Proc^ce  of  Courte-SIurtial,  £din..  ISOO.Stdj 
Elements  of  General  Historv,  Ancient  ud 
Modern,  Edin.,  1801,  2  vols." 8vo;  Memnin 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Hon.  lltniT 
Home  of  Kawea,  Ediri.,  1807.  2  \f>h.  ' 
large  paper,  r.  4to,  Supplement,  1810. -Iin, 
large  paper,  r.  4to,  2d  edit.,  Edin.,  Wi.l 
vols.  8vo.  He  contributed  to  The  Mi  - 
The  Lounger,  etc. 

"  Mr.  Mmkentie  returning  from  bit  lardi 
litorsr;    retinniDat,    moi-tiiig    Mr.    jMiroii.  i 
•mid  tfakl  he  bopcd  hg  wm  guing  to  Wnoilbaiu 
for  DO  msn  oould  go  there  nithuut  liring  hippi*, 
or  retara  frotQ  it  Hiihonl  bsing  better-" 

StrvrEaiNQS  under  an  EcovovicalVii*. 

To    THB    LOUKOER. 

SiK, — 1  am  a  middle-aged  man.  pox 
of  a  moderate  income,  arising  obieSj  fn* 
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the  profits  of  an  office  of  which  the  emolo- 
men  I  is  more  than  sufficient  to  compennate 
the  degree  of  labour  with  which  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  is  attended.  At>out  my 
forty-fifth  year  I  became  tired  of  the  bach- 
elor state ;  and  taking  the  hint  from  some 
little  twinges  of  the  gout,  I  began  to  think 
it  was  full  time  for  me  to  look  out  for  an 
agreeable  help-mate.  The  last  of  the  juve- 
nile tastes  that  forsakes  a  man  is  his  admi- 
ration of  youth  and  l>eauty ;  and  I  own  I 
was  so  far  from  being  insensible  to  these 
attractions,  that  I  felt  myself  sometimes 
tempted  to  play  the  fool,  and  marry  for 
love.  I  had  sense  enough,  however,  to  re- 
sist this  inclination,  and,  in  my  choice  of  a 
wife,  to  sacrifice  rapture  and  romance  to  the 
proHpect  of  ease  and  comfort.  I  wedded  the 
daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  of  small 
fortune,  a  lady  much  about  my  own  time 
of  life,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  discreet, 
prudent  woman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  fash- 
ionable folly  and  dissi|)ation  of  every  kind, 
and  whose  highest  merit  was  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent housewife. 

When  I  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  re- 
pent of  my  choice,  you  will  naturally  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Lounger  (a  very  common  case), 
that  I  have  been  deceived  in  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  my  wife*s  character.  Not  at  all, 
Sir:  I  found  it  true  to  a  tittle.  She  is  a 
perfect  paragon  of  prudence  and  discretion. 
Her  moderation  is  exemplary  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  as  to  economy  she  is  all  that  I 
expected,  and  a  great  deal  more  too.  You 
will  ask,  then,  of  what  it  is  that  I  complain  ? 
I  shall  lay  my  grievances  before  you  with- 
out reserve. 

A  man.  Sir,  who,  with  no  bad  disposi- 
tions, and  with  some  pretensions  to  common 
sense,  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  tive-and-forty, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  lormed  for  himself 
a  plan  of  life  which  he  will  not  care  hastily 
to  relinquish,  merely  to  gratify  the  caprices 
of  another.  I  entered  the  matrimonial  state 
with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  quarrel  with 
my  wife  for  trifles ;  but  really.  Sir,  the  sac- 
rinces  daily  exacted  on  my  own  part,  and 
the  mortifications  I  have  l)een  forced  to  sub- 
mit to,  are  at  length  become  so  numerous 
and  so  intolerable,  that  I  must  either  come 
to  a  downright  rupture,  or  be  hooted  at  for 
a  silly  fellow  by  all  my  acquaintance. 

Before  I  married,  having,  as  I  already 
informed  you,  a  decent  income,  I  thought 
myself  entitled  to  many  of  those  little  indul- 
gences to  which  a  social  disposition  inclines 
a  man  who  is  possessed  oi  the  means  of 
gratifying  it.  The  necessary  business  in 
which  my  office  engaged  me,  occupying  sev- 
eral hours  of  the  day,  it  was  my  highest 
pleasure  to  pass  the  evening  with  a  few  sen- 
sible friends  either  at  my  own  lodgings,  at 


theirs,  or  in  the  tavern.  I  found  myself,  like- 
wise, a  very  welcome  guest  in  many  respect- 
able families,  where,  as  the  humour  struck 
me,  I  could  go  in  at  any  hour  and  take  my 
part  of  a  domestic  meal  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  invitation.  I  was  a  meml)er 
too  of  a  weekly  club,  which  met  on  the  Sat- 
urday evenings,  most  of  them  people  of 
talents,  and  some  of  them  not  unknown  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Here  the  entertain- 
ment was  truly  Attic,  A  single  bottle  was 
the  modicum^  which  no  man  was  allowed  to 
exceed.  Wit  and  humour  flowed  without 
reserve,  where  all  were  united  by  the  lx)nds 
of  intimacy ;  and  learning  lost  her  gravity 
over  the  enlivening  glass.  0  Noctea  c<v> 
fuxque  Deum! 

As  my  profession  was  a  sedentary  one, 
I  kept,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  a  couple  oi 
good  geldingH,  and  at  my  leisure  hours  con* 
trived  frequently  to  indulge  myself  in  a 
scamper  oi  a  dozen  miles  into  the  country. 
It  was  my  pride  to  keep  my  horses  in  ex- 
cellent order ;  and  when  debarred  by  busi- 
ness from  riding  them,  I  consoled  myself 
with  a  visit  to  the  stable.  Shooting  was 
likewise  a  favourite  amusement;  and  though 
1  could  not  often  indulge  it,  I  had  a  brace  of 
springing  spaniels,  and  a  couple  of  excellent 
pointers.  In  short,  between  my  business 
and  amusement  my  time  passed  most  de- 
lightfully ;  and  I  really  believe  I  was  one 
of  the  hnppiest  bachelors  in  Great  Britain. 

Alas,  sir,  how  little  do  we  know  what 
is  for  our  good !  Like  the  poor  gentleman 
who  killed  himself  by  taking  physic  when 
he  was  in  health,  I  wanted  to  be  happier 
than  I  was,  and  I  have  made  myself  mis- 
erable. 

My  wife's  ruling  passion  is  the  oare  of 
futurity.  We  had  not  been  married  above 
a  month'  l>efore  she  found  my  system,  which 
was  to  enjoy  the  present,  was  totally  incon- 
sistent with  those  provident  plans  she  had 
formed  in  the  view  of  a  variety  of  future 
contingencies,  which,  if  but  barely  possible, 
she  looks  upon  as  absolutely  certain.  The 
prospect  or  an  increase  to  our  family 
(though  we  have  now  lived  five  years  to- 
gether without  the  slightest  symptom  of 
any  such  accident)  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
total  revolution  of  our  domestic  economy, 
and  a  relinquishment,  on  my  part,  of  all  the 
comforts  of  my  life.  The  god  of  Health,  we 
are  informed,  was  gratified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  cock ;  but  the  god  of  Marriage,  it 
would  seem,  is  not  so  easily  propitiated: 
for  I  have  sacrificed  to  him  my  horses,  my 
dogs,  and  even  my  friends,  without  the 
smallest  prospect  of  securing  his  favour. 

In  accomplishing  this  economical  refor- 
mation my  wife  displayed  no  small  address. 
.  .  .  What  ways  women   have  of  working 
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out  their  points  I  She  began  bj  ):ivin$:  me 
frequent  biatfi  of  the  necewit;  there  wna  of 
cutting  off  all  BupcrUuoun  expanses:  and 
frequently  ndiiionisiied  me  that  it  wob  bet- 
ter to  tare  while  our  rmiiilf  wus  buihU,  than 
to  retrenuh  when  it  grew  larger.  When  slie 
perueived  that  this  argument  bad  verj  little 
force  (08  indeed  it  (?rew  every  daj  weater), 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  bj 
gsDerol  ailiuonition,  ulie  found  it  neueaenrj 
U>  come  U)  particulars.  She  endeavoured  to 
convince  me  that  1  was  cheated  in  ever; 
article  of  my  fauiilj-eipenditurc.  It  is  a 
principle  with  her  that  all  servania  are 
thieves.  When  tbey  offer  themselves  to  be 
hired,  if  they  demand  wlmt  uhe  thinks  high 
wages,  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  at  the  rale 
of  a  Duchess;  if  their  demand  is  moderate, 
she  is  sure  they  must  make  it  up  by  etealing. 
To  prove  their  honesty,  uhe  lays  temptations 
in  their  way,  and  watches  in  a  corner  to 
catch  them  in  the  fact.  In  the  firiit  six 
months  after  our  marriage  we  hod  fire 
Bcareli- war  rants  in  the  himse.  Mv  ifroom 
(as  himcst  a  fellow  as  ever  handled'a  curry- 
comb) waN  indicted  for  embcziliiig  oats  ;  nnd 
thaii);h  the  sleek  sides  of  my  geldings  gave 
strong  testimimy  to  his  integrity,  he  was 
turned  off  at  a  day's  warning.  This  I  soon 
found  WHS  but  a  prelude  to  a  more  serious 
attack ;  and  the  battery  was  levelled  at  a 
quarter  where  I  was  but  too  vulnerable.     I 


1,  who  broke  a  collar-bone  by 
a  fall  from  a  hori«.  My  pointers,  stretched 
upon  the  hearth,  were  never  beheld  by  her 
without  uneasiness.  They  brought  to  mind 
a  third  cousin  who  lo»t  a  finger  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  fowling-piece ;  and  she  hud  a  muI  pre- 
ientiment  that  my  pas.-iion  for  sjiort  might 
make  her  one  day  the  most  miserable  of 
women.  "Sure,  iny  dear,"  she  would  say, 
"you  would  not  for  the  sake  of  a  trifiing 
gratification  to  yourself  render  your  poor 
wife  constantly  unhappy  1  ^et  1  must  bo  so 
while  you  keep  those  vicious  horses  and 
nastvcurs."  Whatcould  1  do,  Sir?  A  man 
would  not  choose  to  pasn  for  a  barbarian. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  wean  me 
from  thoxo  social  enjoyments  I  mentioned, 
and  to  cure  me  of  a  dangerous  appetite  I 
hod  for  the  company  of  my  friends.  ]f  I 
parsed  the  evening  id  a  tavern  I  was  sure 
to  have  a  sermon  against  intemperance,  a 
warning  of  the  too  sensible  deuay  of  my 
constitution,  and  &  most  moving  complaint 
of  the  heaviness  of  those  solitary  hours 
which  she  spent  in  my  alwence.  Those 
hours,  indeed,  she  attempted  sometimes  to 
shorten  by  sending  my  servant  to  acquaint 
ine  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  indisposed. 
Thi»  device,  however,   after   two  or   three 


before  tbem  by  kicking  the  luessenger  down 

Matters  were  yet  worse  with  me  when  I 
ventured  to  invite  my  old  cronies  to  a  friendly 
supper  at  my  own  house.  In  the  place  m 
thut  ease  and  freedom  which  indicates  a  cor- 
dial reception,  they  found,  on  my  wife's  part, 
a  cold  and  stiff  formality  which  repressed  all 
social  enjoyment;  and  the  nonsensical  pa- 
rade of  a  figure  of  eninly  show  upon  the 
table,  which  convinced  tnem  of  the  trouble 
their  visit  hod  occasioned.  Under  this  im- 
pression, you  may  believe  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  a  debauch  in  iny  house.  Indeed, 
PIT  wife  commonly  silsout  the  company.  If 
it  happens  otherwise,  we  haven  stated  allow- 
ance of  wine;  and  if  inure  is  called  for,  it  if 
so  long  in  coining  that  my  friends  take  the 
hint  and  wish  me  a  good-night. 

But  even  were  I  more  at  HbertT  to  in- 
dulge my  social  dispositions  than  t  unfor- 
tunately find  myself,  there  are  other  reasons, 
no  less  powerful,  which  would  prevent  ma 
from  inviting  my  friends  to  my  house.  My 
wife,  Sir.  is  absolutely  unfit  for  any  kind 
of  rational  conversation.  Bred  from  her  in- 
fancy under  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  hid 
the  management  of  bcr  father's  household 
and  country  farm,  she  has  no  other  idea* 
than  what  are  accommodated  to  that  station. 
Unluckily  her  transplantation  to  town,  by 
removing  her  from  her  calves,  her  pigs,  and 
her  poultry,  has  given  her  fewer  onportani- 
tiea  of  displavine  the  capital  sU  '  •-  — 
knowledge. 


prices  of  butcher-meat,  the  making  of  pot«- 
toe-starch,  the  comparative  excellence  of 
Leith  and  Kensington  candles,  and  many 
other  topics  of  equally  aiuuHing  disquisition. 
Seriously,  Sir,  when  alone,  I  can  Snd  refufn 
in  honks;  but  when  with  her  in  componv, 
she  never  opns  her  mouth  but  I  am  la 
terror  fiir  what  is  to  come  out  of  it. 

I  should  perhiips  complain  the  less  of 
being  reduced  to  tliis  state  of  inroluntsry 
domestication,  if  I  saw  any  endeavours  on 
her  part  to  make  my  home  somewhat  comfort 
able  to  mc.  I  am  no  epicure,  Mr.  Lounger; 
but  I  own  to  you  I  lilie  a  good  dinner,  and 
have  somehow  got  the  reputation  of  bein| 
a  pretty  goixi  judge  of  wines.  In  tlii."  lut 
article  I  piqued  myself  on  having  a  eritind 
palate;  and  this  mv  friends  knew  so  neU. 
that  I  was  generally  consultwi  when  their 
cellars  needed  a  supply,  and  was  sure  to  IM 
summoned  to  give  my  opinion  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  hogihead  or  the  piercing  of  ■ 
butt.  You  may  believe  I  took  gonTcar* 
that  my  own  small  atock  of  liquors  shouU 
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not  diiicredit  my  reputation;    and  I  have  Lichfield,  1781,  4to,   2d   edit.,  New  York, 

often,  with  tuome  exultation,   heard   it  re-  1792,  l!2ino,  with  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook, 

marked,  that  there  was  no  such  claret  in  etc.,  Lond.,  1817,  12mo;  Louisa,  a  Poetical 

Edinburgh  as  Bob  Easy's y«//oir  xea/.  Novel,  Lond.,   1782,  4to,  several   editions; 

Good  claret,  which  1  have  long  been  ao-  Llangollen  Vale,  with  other  Poems,  1796, 

customed  to  consider  as  a  panacea  for  all  4to ;  Original  Sonnets,  etc.,  1799, 4to ;  Poeti- 

disorders,  my  wife  looks  upon  as  a  little  cal  Works,  with  Extracts  from  her  Literary 

better  than  slow  poison.     She  is  convinced  Correspondence,  edited    [against  his  willj 

of  its  pernicious  effects  both  on  my  purse  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  Walter  Scott, 

and  constitution,  and  recommends  to  me,  Esq.,  Edin.,  1810,  3  vols,  post  8vo.     Letters 

for  the  sake  of  l)otli.  some  brewed  stuff  of  of  Anna  Seward  Written  between  the  Years 

her  own,  which  she  dignifies  with  the  name  1784  and  1807,  Edin.,  1811,  6  vols,  post  Svo. 

of  wine,  but  which  to  me  seems  nothing  but  Bishop  Percy  was  concerned  to  find  in 

ill-fermented  vinegar      She  tells  with  much  ntM,  voluminoas  publication  such  a  diiplay  of 

satisfaction  how  she  has  passed  her  currant  ^^^^^^^  egotiam,  and,  it  grieves  him  to  add,  ma- 

wine  for  cape,  and  her  gooseberry  for  c/iam-  Ugnity,  as  in  loaroe  compensnted  for  by  the  better 

pagne;  but  for  my  part,  I  never  taste  them  parts  of  her  epistles." — Nichols's  IHutt.  of  Lit., 

without   feeling   very  disagreeable   effects ;  viil.  427.    See  also  429. 

and  I  onco  drank  half  a  l>ottle  of  her  cham-  ^^  ^^^  Beauties  of  Anna  Seward,  by  W.  C 

Mflfn^,  which  gave  me  a  chohc  for  a  week.  Qulton,  Lond.,  1813,  12mo. 

In  the  article  of  victuals  I  am  doomed 

to  vet  greater  mortification.     Here,  Sir,  my  r\      ^          mt             rn                          im 

wife'8  frugality  is  displayed  in  a  most  r^  ^N    Pope,   MiLTOjf,   THOMSoy,    and    Mrs 

markable  manner.     As  every  thing  is  to  be  inchbald. 

bought  when  at  the  lowest  price,  she  lays  in  Lichfield,  Jn'y  31, 1796. 

during  the  summer  all  her  stores  for  the  To  Mrs.  Stokes. 

winter.     For  »ix  months  we  live  upon  salt  i  have  not  seen  Wakefield's  observations 

provisions,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  on  fly-  on  Pope.     They  may,  as  you  tell  me  they 

olown  lamb  and  stale  mutton.     If  a  joint  is  are^  be  very  ingenious  ;  but  as  to  plagiarism, 

roosted  the  one  day,  it  is  served  cold  the  Pope  would  lose  little  in  my  esteem  from 

next,  and  hashed  on  the  day  following.     All  whatever  of  that  may  be  proved  against 

Eoaltry  is   oontmband.      Fish  (unless   salt  him  ;  since  it  is  allowed  that  he  always  rises 

ernngs  and  dried  ling,  when  got  a  bar-  above  his  clumsy  models  in  their  tinsel  dro- 

gain)  I  am  never  allowed  to  taste.  pery. 

Thus  mortified  in  my  appetites,  divorced  P(ietry,  being  the  natural  product  of  a 

as  I  am  from  my  friends,  having  lost  all  my  highly-gifted  mind,  however  uncultivated, 

mirth,  and  foregone  all  custom  of  my  exer-  must  exist,  in  a  rude  form   at  least,  from 

cise,  I  am  told  that  even  my  face  and  figure  the  instant  that  the  social  compact  gives  to 

are  totally  changed;    and  in  place  of  the  man  a  superplus  of  time  from  that  which  is 

jolly  careless  air  of  a  ton  tivant^  I  have  got  employed  in  providing  for  his  natural  wants, 

the  sneaking  look  and  starved  appearance  together  with  liberation  from  that  anxiety 

of  a  poor  wretch  escaped  from  a  spunging-  about  obtaining  such  provision,  which    is 

house,  and  dreading  a  dun  in  every  human  generally  incom patible  with  those  abstracted 

>)cing  that  accosts   him.— That    it   should  ijeas  from  which  poetry  results.     As  this 

come  to   this!— But  I   am   determined   no  leisure,  and  freedom  to  thought,  arises  with 

longer  to  endure  it.     My  wife  shall  read  theprogressof  subordination  and  inequality 

this  letter  in  my  presence:  and  while  she  of  rank,  men  become  poets,  and  this  long 

contemplates  her  own  picture,  I  shall  take  before  their  language  attains  its  copiousness 

my  measures  according  to  the  effect  it  pro-  and  elegance. 

duces  on  her.  If  she  takes  it  as  she  ought,  The  writers  of  such  periods,  therefore, 
'tis  well : — if  not,  and  a  rupture  is  the  con-  present  poetic  ideas  in  coarse  and  shapeless 
sequence,  still  better 1  shall  be  my  own  ingenuity.  In  the  unskilled  attempt  to  re- 
man again.  fine  them  they  become,  in  the  next  stage  of 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ^.,  the  progress,  an  odd  mixture  of  quaintness 

Robert  East.  and  simplicity :  but  it  is  reserved  for  genius, 

TkeL^ng^,  Ko.  63,  Saturday,  April  15,  ';::^%tJ:i^rr^.^'^tTs;^^, 

^^^^  mature,  and  complete  language,  to  elevate, 

polish,  and  give  the  last  perfection  to  the 

ANNA  SEWARD  rudiments  of  poetry,  first  so  coarse  and  abor- 

'  tive.  afterwards  so  quaint,  and  so  shredded 

bom    1747,  died  1809,  was  the  author  of  out  into  wearisome  redundance.    That  work 

Monody  on  the  Unfortunate  Major  Andr6,  of  ever-new  poetic  information  and  instruo- 
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tion,  T.  Wnrton's  Criilcul  Notes  fo  Milton's 
lieiser  Pocmn,  will  show  you  hew  very 
largelj  Milton  took,  not  only  from  the  cloi^ 
sici,  liut  from  hi«  rerse-preaeoeBBOr*  in  our 
own  langniAfie:  from  Bnrton's  writings,  in- 
terlarded with  verxo ;  from  ]>ra.yton  ;  from 
Spenser;  from  SliiikBpenre ;  from  the  two 
Fletcliora,  and  from  Drummond.  The  en- 
tire plan,  and  almost  nil  the  outlinex,  of  ttio 
■weet  pictures  in  L'Allejn-o,  II  PenseroRO, 
are  in  Bnrton'R  Anatotnie  of  Melancholy,  or 
a  Dialopin  between  Plenaare  uid  Pain,  in 
verse,  with  a.  pasfin^  of  hit  in  Tiros>e',  and 
the«c  were  taken  and  combined  in  Milton'a 
ima;:inntion  with  the  fine  hints  in  a  sonf; 
in  Deaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  the  Nii^e 
Vnlour,  or  Paml<>nale  Madman. 

In  Comiii,  Milton  was  much  indebted  to 
Fletoher's  lieautifiil  psBloral  plaj,  The  Fiiith- 
ful  Shephcrdew;  hut  Miltnn  and  Pope, 
thou^lh  with  excellence  dlflerent  both  in 
niiture  and  drpree,  were  areh-chymistH,  and 
turned  the  lend  and  tinsel  of  others  to  the 
purest  and  finest  ^Id. 

Dr.  Stoked  is  mistaken  in  suppnsinfr  Mil- 
ton tnv  Erst  poetic  faTOiirilo.  Great  as  I 
ieem  liim,  the  superior  of  Vir^ilT  and  the 
e[]unl  of  Homer,  mj  heart  and  imnginntion 
nek  no  TT  ledge  yi't  f^ater  the  matcliJcsB  bard 
of  Avon. 

I  thiink  you  for  the  dificriminatinp  obsei^ 
vftlions  in  your  letter  of  April  the  24lh  upon 
my  laie  pulilication.  Milton  says,  that  from 
Adam's  lip,  not  words  alone  plcaaed  Ere ; 
BO  may  1  dny,  that  from  your  pen  pralce 
alune  would  not  eatiKfj  my  avidity  of  pleas- 
ing; you.  The  aky  and  whrrefore  you  nre 
pleased,  which  is  always  lo  ingenious  when 
you  write  of  terne,  from  the  iQBt,  which 
makes  encomium  nectar.  Mr.  Ilnlcy's  [llay- 
ley'sT]  letter  to  mo  iin  the  suliject  iit  very 
gratifying:  it  joins  to  a  generous  ardency 
of  praise  the  elegance,  spirit,  and  oQ'ection 
of  his  former  epii-tles.  Ah  I  yes,  it  is  very 
certain  that  not  only  some,  but  all  our 
finest  poets,  frequently  invert  the  position 
of  the  verb,  and  prove  that  the  British 
Crilio,  who  says  it  is  not  the  habit  of  good 
writern,  is  a  stranger  to  tlieir  compositions. 
When  Thonnon  snys, 

Sullen  Slid  Blow  to  roll  bii  tnirly  [rain," 
it  is  picture  ;  which  it  would  not  have  been, 
if  he  hod  coldly  written. 


''Th»w 


■ev.nlibed;" 


since  in  the  former,  by  the  precedence  of 
the  verb  to  (lie  noun,  wo  sea  the  fog  in  tbe 
very  act  of  shrouding  the  woods:  but  lo 
these  constituent  excellencies  of  poetry  the 
eye  ofa  reviewer  is  the  mole's  dim  curtain. 
Again,  in  tbe  siimo  pocio,  Autumn   thia  in- 


ersion  is  bcnutiriilly  u»ed.  while 
a  pacing,  in  n  simile,  the  flnent  c 


"Ai  from  their  own  clsnr  north,  in  radi»nt  itroa^ 
Bright  over  Europe  bunli  tbv  BorcBl  mors." 
And  what  spirit  docs  Pope  often  give  hit 
lines  by  using  this  inversion  in  the  imperi- 

"  Ri«,  oro-n'd  with  light,  impEri.l  Sal™,  rit." 

Then.  as  to  the  imputed  affi!ctation  of  tbe 
word  Lyceum,  Thomson  calls  the  woodi 
"Nature's  vast  Lyceum,"  For  hit  par- 
pose  it  wa«  necessary  lo  elevate  ihe  lerw 
tiy  its  »)ithet,  for  mine  to  lower  it  by  that 
which  r  applied, — minutt  Lyeeum  ;  and  in 
neither  place  is  its  applicatioti  aff'ecled.  I 
am  allowed  to  be  patient  of  criticism,  and 
truxt  no  one  is  readier  to  feel  itx  force,  and, 
when  just,  lo  acknowledge  ami, to  profit  bf 
it;  hut  lo  a  censor  who  docs  not  know  IM 
meaning  of  the  word  Ihrill,  I  may,  without 
vanity,  ciclaim, 

"  Let  fall  thy  bliule  on  vq1n«rtible  ervdlll*' 

Ilnvo  you  seen  Mrs.  Tnchbald's  Inte  work. 
Nature  and  ArtF  She  is  a  favourite  novelirt 
with  me,  ller  late  work  has  improlablt 
siluatloni^,  and  is  inferior  to  her  Simpli 
Story,  which  ought  to  have  lieen  the  tilli 
of  tills  campoeilion,  to  which  it  is  better 
suited  than  to  the  history  of  Dorrifonk: 
■  '    '  '      '   ■  and  Nature  the  clianc- 


tcristic  force  of  her 


,^?' 


which.  1 


ithai 


of  iindesigning  simplicity,  ptitccs 
point  of  vipw  the  worthlciuinefs  of  such  chit- 
acters  bh  pass  with  the  world  for  respectnlilb 
She  seeins  to  remove,  as  by  accident,  tbdr 
specious  veil,  and  without  commenting  upai 
its  removal  i  and  certain  strirkes  of  bleiwsi 
piithos  nnd  horror  Indelibly  impren  tb« 
recollection. 
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"  It  cannot  be  denied  without  injustice  and 
ingratitude,  that  Mr.  Benthain  has  done  more  than 
an?  other  writer  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  juridicial 
reformation  which  is  now  gradually  examining 
erer J  part  of  law ;  and  when  further  progress  is 
faeilitited  by  digesting  the  present  laws,  will 
doubtless  proceed  to  the  improvement  of  all. 
Greater  praise  it  is  giren  to  few  to  earn." — Sir 
J.  MACKiJrrosH :   Prelim,  D'merU  to  Eneye.  Brit, 

"  Of  Mr.  Bentham  we  would  at  all  times  speak 
with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  great  original 
thinker,  and  to  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend  of  the 
•  human  race.  .  .  .  Posterity  will  pronounce  its 
ealm  and  impartial  decision :  and  that  decision 
will,  we  firmly  believe,  place  in  the  same  rank 
with  Galileo,  and  with  Locke,  the  man  who  found 
jurisprudence  a  gibberish  and  left  it  a  science." — 
Lord  Macau  lav  :  Edin,  Rerieio,  July,  1832:  Mira- 
btau  J  and  hit  Ettayt, 

Os  SLEEPiyo  Laws. 

Tyranny  and  anarchy  are  never  far  asun- 
der. Dearly  indeed  must  the  laws  pay  for 
the  mischief  of  which  they  are  thus  made 
the  instruments.  The  weakness  they  are 
thus  struck  with  does  not  confine  itself  to 
the  peccant  spot ;  it  spreads  itself  over  their 
whole  frame.  The  tainted  parts  throw  sus- 
picion upon  those  that  are  yet  sound.  Who 
ean  say  which  of  them  the  disease  has  gained, 
which  of  them  it  has  spared  ?  You  open  the 
tftatute-book,  and  look  intci  a  clause :  does  it 
belong  to  the  sound  part,  or  to  the  rotten  ? 
How  can  you  say  ?  by  what  token  are  you 
to  know  ?  A  man  is  not  safe  in  trusting  to 
bid  own  eyes.  You  may  have  the  whole 
statute-book  by  heart,  and  all  the  while  not 
know  what  ground  you  stand  upon  under 
the  law.  It  pretends  to  fix  your  destiny: 
and  after  all,  if  you  want  to  know  your 
destiny,  you  must  learn  it,  not  from  the 
law,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
temper  of  the  times,  did  I  say?  you  must 
know  the  temper  of  every  individual  in  the 
nation  ;  you  must  know,  not  only  what  it  is 
at  the  present  instant,  but  what  it  will  be 
at  every  future  one :  all  this  you  must  know, 
before  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
bosom,  and  say  to  yourself,  /  am  safe. 
What,  all  this  while,  is  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  law?  Sometimes  a  bug- 
bear, at  other  times  a  snare:  her  threats 
inspire  no  efficient  terror;  her  promises  no 
eonfidence.  The  canker-worm  of  uncertainty, 
naturally  the  peculiar  growth  and  plague  of 
the  unwritten  law,  insinuates  itself  thus  into 
the  body,  and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
written. 

All  this  mischief  shows  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  this  policy  is 
upheld  and  pursued,  and  whose  blind  and 
malignant  passions  it  has  for  its  ciiuse.  His 
appetites  receive  that  gratification  which  the 
times  allow  of:  and  in  comparison  with  that, 
what  are  laws,  or  those  for  whose  sake  laws 


were  made?  His  enemies,  that  is,  those 
whom  it  is  his  delight  to  treat  as  such,  whose 
enemy  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  himself, 
are  his  footstool :  their  insecurity  is  his  com- 
fort; their  sufferings  are  his  enjoyments; 
their  abasement  is  his  triumph. 

Whence  comes  this  pernicious  and  unfeel- 
ing policy  ?  It  is  tyranny's  last  shift,  among 
a  people  who  begin  to  open  their  eyes  in  the 
calm  which  has  succeeded  the  storms  of 
civil  war.  It  is  her  last  stronghold,  retained 
by  a  sort  of  capitulation  made  with  goo^l 
government  and  good  sense.  Common  hu- 
manity would  not  endure  such  laws,  were 
they  to  give  signs  of  life :  negligence,  and 
the  fear  of  change,  sufier  them  to  exist  so 
long  as  they  promise  not  to  exist  to  any  pur- 
pose. Sensible  images  govern  the  bulk  of 
men.  What  the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart 
does  not  rue.  Fellow-citizens  dragged  in 
crowds  for  conscience*  sake  to  prison,  or  to 
the  gallows,  though  seen  but  for  the  moment, 
might  move  compassion.  Silent  anxiety 
and  inward  humiliation  do  not  meet  the  eye, 
and  draw  little  attention,  though  they  fill  up 
the  measure  of  a  whole  life. 

Of  this  base  and  malignant  policy  an  ex- 
ample would  scarcely  be  found,  were  it  not 
for  religious  hatred,  of  all  hatred  the  bitter- 
est and  the  blindest.  Debarred  by  the  infidel- 
ity of  the  age  from  that  most  exquisite  of 
repasts,  the  blood  of  heretics,  it  subsists  as  it 
can  upon  the  idea  of  secret  sufferings, — sad 
remnant  of  the  luxury  of  better  times. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  invention  of  this 
olicy,  timidity  may  have  had  some  share: 
or  between  tyranny  and  timidity  there  is 
a  near  alliance.  Is  it  probable?  Hardly : 
the  less  so,  as  tyriuiny,  rather  than  let  go 
its  hold,  such  is  its  baseness,  will  put  on  the 
mask  of  cowardice.  It  is  possible,  shall  we 
say,  that  in  England  forty  should  be  in  dread 
of  one :  but  can  it  be  called  probable,  when 
in  Ireland  forty  sufier  nothing  from  four- 
score? 

When  they  who  stand  up  in  the  defence 
of  tyrannical  laws  on  pretence  of  their  being 
in  a  dormant  state  vouchsafe  to  say  they 
wish  not  to  see  them  in  any  other,  is  it  pos- 
sible they  siiould  speak  true?  I  will  not 
say:  the  bounds  of  possibility  are  wide.  Is 
it  probable?  That  is  a  question  easier  an- 
swered. To  prevent  a  law  from  being  exe- 
cuted, which  18  the  most  natuml  course  to 
take?  to  keep  it  alive,  or  to  repeal  it?  Were 
a  man's  wishes  to  see  it  executed  ever  so 
indisputable,  what  stronger  proof  could  he 
give  of  his  sincerity  than  by  taking  this  very 
course,  in  taking  which  he  desires  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  wishing  the  law  not  to  l>e  exe- 
cuted? When  words  and  actions  give  one 
another  the  lie,  is  it  possible  to  believe  both? 
If  not,  which  have  the  best  title  to  be  be- 
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lioTed?  The  task  tiipy  ghe  to  fnith  ami 
charity  is  nitlicr  a.  Here'ro  one.  Tlie;  Hpoiik 
up  for  Inws  Hgninet  thieves  and  BmLi^'KiGra: 
the;  speak  up  for  tho  snino  InwH,  or  worsE. 
against  the  worsljippcrs  nccordin);  to  cm- 
science :  in  the  firxt  inetancp,  you  are  to  be- 
lieve the;  mcnn  to  do  whnt  the;  do ;  in  the 
Other,  jou  are  to  lielieve  they  nienn  tho  con- 
triiry.  Their  words  and  actions  nre  at  vBri- 
snoe,  and  they  deolnre  it:  Iheyprofera  ini^in- 
oerity,  and  tnniBt  upon  being,  xhull  we  nny, 
or  upon  not  beingi  lielicvcd.  They  elve  the 
Bame  vote  that  vtns  pivcn  by  the  autlion  uf 
those  Inws;  thej  net  over  a^in  the  part  thiit 
was  ni!le<j  by  the  first  persei-utora  :  riut  whut 
was  pernecution  in  those  their  predeccswirH, 
is  in  tliese  men,  it  Heema,  moderation  and 
benevolence.  This  is  rather  too  much.  To 
think  to  unite  the  proSt  of  oppresMon  with 
tho  praise  of  nioderatinn  ia  drawing  rather 
too  deep  upon  tho  credulity  of  manicind. 

For  tliosc  who  insist  there  is  no  hardship 
in  a  state  of  insecurity  there  is  one  way  of 
proving  themselves  sincere  ;  let  them  change 
plaoes  with  those  thev  doom  to  it  One  wish 
may  be  indulj^cd  without  a  breach  of  char- 
ity: may  they,  and  they  only,  be  subject  to 
proscription,  in  whose  eyes  it  is  no  griev- 

Draught  frrr  Ike  Organixatlnn  rif  Judi- 
cial Eata'iliahmenta  compared  leilh  the 
Draught  by  the  Commitlee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aiiembly  of  France,  7V(-  vi.  6. 
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the  Hou-ie  of  Commons,  Lond.,  Itjl5,  6  v«U. 
8vD.  See  Characters  of  the  late  Charles 
James  Fox,  Selected  and  in  part  Written 
by  Philopatria  Varvicensis  (S.  Parr,  D.D.), 
Lond.,  18l»,  8vo:  Memoirs  of  tho  Latter 
Years  of  IheRt.  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.  by  J.  B.  Trot- 
ter, Lond.,  lSll,8vo;  Meinorin'is  and  Cor- 
respondence of  C.  J.  Fox.  Lond.,  1(153-57, 
4  vol™.  Rvo,  and  Life  and  Times  of  C.  J. 
Fox,  Lond.,  IH50,  2  vols.  p.  8vo,  both  by  Lonl 
John  [Earl]  Bussell. 


Mr.  Fui'a  eloquence,  I  ehu 
only  oakiag  me  id  other  wo 
to  be  Ihu  ph«r»cter  of  atuq 


Kir.  Fox  was  an  excellent  claasical  scholar, 
in  evidence  of  which  soe  bis  tetters  to  Gil- 
bert Wakefield. 

To  Gilbert  Wakefikld. 

St.  Anus's  Hill,  Feb.  15,  ITBS. 

Str. — T  should  have  been  eiceedingk 
sorry  if,  in  all  tho  circumstances  you  men- 
tion, you  had  given  yourself  the  trouble  of 
writing  Die  your  thouj^hts  upon  Uomcr'i 
poetry  -,  indeed,  in  no  circumsliinceM  should 
I  have  been  indiscreet  enoujth  to  make  « 
request  xo  exorhitnnt;  in  tho  present.  I 
should  be  concerned  if  you  were  to  think 
of  attending  to  my  limited  question,  re- 
specling  tho  authenticity  of  the  24th  HiaJ, 
or  to  any  thing  but  your  own  bui>ine«i. 

I  am  sorry  your  work  is  to  lie  prosecuted  i 
becnuw,  though  1  hare  no  doubt  of  a  prosecu- 
tion failing,  yet  I  fear  it  may  be  very  trouble 
some  to  you.  If,  cither  hv  advice  or  other 
wine,  I  can  be  of  any  scrvlre  to  you,  it  will 
make  me  very  ha[ipy  ;  and  I  beg  yon  to 
make  no  scruple  aliont  applying  to  me :  but 
1  do  not  foresee  that  I  can,  in  an^  shape,  b« 
of  any  use,  nnless  it  should  be  in  pressinfj 
others,  whom  you  may  think  fit  to  oonsulc, 
to  give  every  degreo  of  attention  to  jour 
c-anse.  I  suppose  there  can  )«  tittle  ur  nn 
difficulty  in  removing,  as  you  wish  it,  thx 
difficulty  from  the  puhlishcr  to  ycurseif.  for 
to  proscFulc  a  printer  who  is  willing  to  give 
up  Ills  author  would  bo  a  very  unusual,  and 
certainly  n  very  odious,  measure. 

I  have  lookeil  at  the  thref>  nHssages  yoo 
mention,  and  nm  much  pleased  with  theni : 
1  think  "  curalium,"  in  particular,  a  rerv 
happy  conjecture :  for  neither  "ca>rulenm'' 
nor  ''lioryllum"  can,  I  think,  be  right;  and 
there  certainly  is  a  tinge  of  red  in  tho  necti 
of  some  of  the  dove  species.  After  all.  the 
Latin  words  for  colour  nre  very  putiling: 
for,  not  to  mention  '■purpura,"  which  i( 
evidently  applied  to  three  different  coloon 
at  least,— scarlet,  porphyry,  and  what  we 
call  purple,  that  is,  amelhvst,  and  possibly 
to  many  others, — the  cliapter  of  Au!u« 
Qellius  to  which  you  refer  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  ureato  many  lunre  difficullie" 
than  it  removes;  and  mo»t  especially  thai 

rassage  which  vou  quote.  "  virides  eqaos." 
can  conceive  tliat  a  poet  might  call  a  horse 
"  viridis,"  though  I  should  think  the  term 
rather  forced;  but  Aulu«  Gelliua  saja  thai 
Virgil  gives  the  appellation  of  "glaoci,'' 
rather  ihnn  "  cccrulei,"  to  the  nridet  r^oi, 
not  OS  if  it  were   a   poetical  or  egurativc 
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wny  of  desHribing  a  OBrtain  colour  ofhfirses, 
but  as  if  it  were  tlie  usual  nnd  loosC  gener- 
kllj  intelligibia  term.  Now,  wliut  colour 
usanl  to  horses  oouid  be  called  viridU,  ia 
difficult  to  conceire-,  and  (he  more  so,  lie- 
cause  thore  are  no  other  Latio  rind  English 
Words  for  oolours,  which  we  have  such  i;ood 

§  rounds  for  Buppoaing  corresponding  one  to 
le  other  n«  viridU  and  green,  on  ncuount 
of  gmsa,  trees,  &,a.,  Ac.  Ilowcrer,  these  are 
points  which  may  l>B  dimiuased  liy  ai,  lu 
yiiu  say,  at  leiiaroj  if  the  sjjstcm  of  tjrarmj 
should  proceeil  to  its  maturilj.  Whether  it 
will  or  not,  I  know  not;  but  if  it  Hhould, 
Bare  I  am  that  to  hare  sd  cultivated  liiern- 
fcure  a.i  to  have  laid  up  a  store  of  conaola- 
tion  and  aniuaement  will  be,  in  euch  an 
Qvent,  the  greatest  advantage  (next  to  a 
good  oonooience)  which  one  man  can  have 
over  another.  Mj  judgment,  aa  well  as  my 
wishes,  leads  ne  to  think  that  we  shall  not 
experience  such  dreadful  times  oa  you  sup- 
pose possible ;  but  if  we  do  not,  what  baa 
|>asaed  In  Ireland  is  a  proof  thiit  it  is  not  to 
the  moderation  of  our  governors  that  we 
Bhall  bo  ind'jbted  for  whaiui-er  portion  of 
ease  or  liberty  may  be  left  us. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  mcist  obedient  servant. 
C.  J.  Foj. 


VICESIMUS   KNOX,  D.D., 
for  thirty-three  year*  Maxler  of  Tunbridge 
School,  was  bom  1752,  and  died  18:'l.     lie 

fublishod  Essays,  Moral  and  Liteniry,  Lond., 
777, 12mo;  Liberal  Education,  Lond,,  17SU, 
8vo ;  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose,  Verse,  Epis- 
tles. 1783-'Jlt-92,  3  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  bv  J. 
a.  Per>'l>al  (Mass.),  6  vols.  Svo;  Winter 
Evenings,  Lfind.,  \l>i'i,  3  vols,  I'imo ;  Family 
Lectures,  Lond.,  1701,  Svo:  Sermons  (23}, 
Lond.,  1792.  Uvo  ;  Personal  Nobility,  Lond., 
1793,  12ma;  Christian  Philosophy,  Lond., 
1795,  2  vols.  I^ino;  Nature  and  Efficacy  of 
(be  Lord's  Supper,  Lond.,  IT99,  12mo-.  Ro- 
■narka  on  the  Tendency  of  a.  Bill  now  Pend- 
\nf,  to  Dpcrade  Grntiiinar  Schools,  Lond., 
1821,  8vo.    Works,  with  a  Biographical  Prof- 


Jl,  8va.    Works, withal 
t,  Lond.,  1821,  7  vols.  » 


[laciT,  BppiarJrtjf  havs  i 
I'l  itjla  pcrpetuAllj  I 
iduADi,  Inouzh  nut  it 


il  Dr.  Knox,  Hutgrof  Tai 


i*r»llB,  itoitr  of  it,  we  rnsj 
:tantive  pnpulsritj  of  Mi  writ- 
up."— BosDEi.!. :  Lift  of  Dr.  JuHmbm. 

SnNDir    AIIU9KIIINT8. 

The  institution  of  a  day  devoted  to  rest 
and  reflection,  after  six  dnyi!  sitont  in  labour 
and  dlsaipntion,  is  not  only  wise  in  a  polit- 
ical nnd  religious  view,  but  highly  nj;roeable 
to  the  nature  of  man.    The  buniun  mind  is 


so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  moke  gfoater 
advaneaa  by  abort  flights,  frequently  re- 
peated, than  by  uninterrupted  progression. 
After  the  cessation  of  ii  whole  day,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  week  are  begun  with  fresh 
ardour,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  novelty ;  a 
quality  which  pDases»es  a  most  powerful 
effect  in  atimutating  to  application.  In 
truth,  no  time  is  lost  to  the  public  by  thn 
observation  of  a  Sabbath ;  for  the  los*  of  a 
few  hours  is  amply  compensated  by  the  ad- 
ditional vigour  anil  spirit  which  are  given  to 
human  activity  by  the  agreeable  vicissitude. 
A  t'housand  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 
the  observation  of  it,  supposing  it  wanted 
any,  superadded  to  the  sanction  of  divine 
authority.  Among  others,  the  long  duration 
of  thla  establish  men t  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
argument  greatly  in  its  favour;  tor  human 
aQairs,  in  a  loug  course  of  jrenrs.  settle,  fo' 
the  most  part,  like  water,  in  their  proper 
level  and  situation. 

It  may  then  be  numbered  among  the  fol- 
lies of  modern  innovators,  and  pretendera  to 
superior  enlargement  of  mind  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  that  they  have  endcavoureil 
to  destroy  the  sanctity  and,  in  course,  the 
essential  purposes  of  this  sacred  institution. 
They  have  laboured  to  render  it  a  day  of 
public  and  pleasurable  diversion  ;  and  if 
they  hod  succeeded,  tlicy  would  liave  mada 
Sunday  in  no  respect  different  froui  the 
other  days  of  the  week ;  for  if  one  man  was 
allowed  to  pursue  pleasure  at  the  usual 
public  places,  another,  who  felt  the  influence 
of  avarice  more  than  of  tlie  love  of  pleasure, 
would  justly  have  claimed  a  right  to  pnrsue 
his  lucrative  labour.  And,  indeed,  it  must 
be  owned  that  there  would  be  far  less  hnru 
in  prosecuting  the  designs  of  honest  in- 
dustry, than  in  relaiing  the  nerves  of  the 
mind  by  adiaaolute  pursuit  of  nominal  pleas- 
ures; of  such  pleasures  as  usually  terminate 
in  pain,  disease,  and  ruin.  The  national 
spirit  and  atrcnsth  must  be  Impaired  by 
national  corruption.     Feeble--—  -'"  -■-''  — 

the  unavoidable  effctt  of  01 _   ..       , 

tion :  but  how  shall  the  political  inachi 
perform  its  movements  with  efficacy,  when 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  sprin;;H  of  the 
whole,  have  lust  their  elasticity  ?  If  you 
were  to  prohibit  honest  labour,  and  allow 
public  pleasures,  Sunday  would  become  a 
day  of  uncontrolled  debauchery  and  drunk- 
enness. It  would  infallibly  sink  the  lower 
classes  (o  that  d^^nurate  state  in  which 
they  appear  in  some  neighbouring  countries, 
and  would  conseijuently  facilitate  the  anni- 
hilation of  civil  libecly. 

The  decent  oliservation  of  Sunday  is  in- 
deed to  lie  urged  by  arguments  of  a  nature 
greatly  superior  to  poli^cal  reasons;  but  a 
tew  pvlilical  onea  are  here  offered;  becauaa 
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with  the  opposers  of  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath,  political  ar/^uQients  arc  more  likely 
to  have  weight  than  religious.  They  who 
hold  the  Bible  so  cheap  as  to  have  confuted, 
in  their  own  minds,  everything  it  contains, 
without  ever  having  looked  into  it,  are  often 
idolators  of  Magna  Charta,  And  though  it 
might  be  in  vain  to  urge  that  Sunday  should 
l)e  decently  kept  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  prul>- 
ably  l>e  an  inducement  to  pay  it  all  due  at- 
tention, if  we  could  convince  certain  per- 
vons  that  a  decent  regard  to  it  promotes 
(*uch  sentiments  and  principles  among  the 

Esople  as  have  a  tendency  to  support  the 
ill  of  Rights,  and  secure  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. Every  thing  which  promotes  virtue 
is  salutary  to  the  mind,  considered  only  as 
a  medicine :  as  a  brace,  if  I  may  so  say, 
or  a  combative  remedy.  Now  strength  and 
vigour  of  mind  are  absolutely  necessary',  if 
we  would  constantly  entertain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  take 
effectual  methods  to  defend  it  when  it  is 
infringed. 

But,  setting  aside  both  religious  and  polit- 
ical arguments,  or  alloVing  them  all  their 
force,  still  it  will  be  urged  by  great  num- 
bers, and  those  too  in  the  higher  spheres  of 
life,  that  all  business  being  prohibited  on 
Sundays,  they  are  really  at  a  loss  to  spend 
their  time.  **  Let  us  then,"  say  they,  *'  since 
we  are  forbidden  to  work,  let  us  play.  Let 
us  have  public  diversions.  There  can  be  no 
barm  in  a  polite  promenade.  Indeed,"  they 
insist,  *'  if  it  were  not  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  canaille,  it  would  be  right  to  permit 
more  places  of  public  diversion  on  Sundays 
than  on  other  days ;  obviously  because  we 
bave  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  attend  to 
them.  ButLnglish  prejudices  are  too  deeply 
rooted  to  bo  eradicated.  On  the  continent 
the  return  of  Sunday  is  delightful ;  but  in 
oar  gloomy  island  it  is  a  blank  in  existence, 
and  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  calendar." 
The  arguments  indeed,  such  as  they  are, 
wore  of  late  presented  in  the  best  form,  1 
presume,  which  they  will  admit,  by  one  of 
those  noble  senators  who  opposed  the  late 
laudable  act  for  the  suppression  of  some 
enormities  which  had  been  introduced  as 
the  pastime  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  whose 
speech  would  condemn  him  to  eternal  in- 
famy, if  its  extreme  insignificancy  did  not 
reverse  the  sentence,  and  insure  it  a  friendly 
and  speedy  oblivion. 

Such  arguments  are  indeed  attended  with 
their  own  refutation  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  some  orders  among  us  are  dis- 
tressed for  methods  of  emploving  their  time 
on  a  Sunday.  I  will  therefore  beg  leave, 
from  motives  of  compassion,  to  suggest  some 
hints  which  may  contribute  to  reueve  them 


from  the  very  painful  situation  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  pass  away  the  lagging  hours. 
Sunday  is  selected  by  them  for  travelling; 
and  the  highroads  on  a  Sunday  are  crowded 
with  coaches  adorned  with  coronets.  But 
to  Christians  there  are  other  employments 
peculiar  to  the  day,  which  will  leave  no 
part  of  it  disengaged.  If  they  are  not 
Christians,  their  contempt  of  the  Sabbath 
is  one  of  the  least  of  their  errors,  and  before 
it  can  be  removed,  a  belief  must  be  pio- 
duced:  to  attempt  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  limits  or  design  of  this  paper. 

But  supposing  them  Christians,  let  as 
endeavour  to  provide  amusement  for  them 
during  the  twelve  hours  in  every  seven 
days  in  which  the  business  of  the  world  is 
precluded.  If  lords  and  dukes  would  con- 
descend to  go  to  their  parish  church,  they 
might  find  themselves  well  employed  from 
ten  o'clock  to  twelve.  To  the  prayers  they 
can  have  no  reasonable  objection  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  sermon,  though  its  diction  or 
its  sentiments  may  not  be  excellent,  yet  in 
the  present  times  the  want  of  merit  is  usually 
compensated  by  brevity.  And  the  great  man 
may  comfort  himself  during  its  continuance 
with  reflecting  thait,  though  he  is  neither 
pleased  nor  instructed  by  it,  yet  he  himself 
IS  pretiching  in  effect  a  most  persuasive  ser- 
mon by  giving  his  attendance.  Ilis  example 
will  attract  many  auditors,  and  bad  indeed 
must  be  the  discourse  from  which  the  vulgar 
hearer  cannot  derive  much  advantage.  If 
any  charitable  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished, 
— and  there  never  passes  a  Sunday  but  in 
the  metropolis  many  such  purposes  are  to  be 
accomplished, — the  bare  presence  of  a  man 
in  high  life  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
pecuniary  collection.  And  if  a  peer  of  the 
realm  was  as  willing  to  give  his  presence  at 
a  charity  sermon  as  at  a  horse-race,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  orphans  and  widows 
as  to  keep  a  stud  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  per* 
haps  he  would  find  himself  no  loser,  even  in 
the  grand  object  of  his  life,  tlie  enjoyment 
of  pleasure. 

1  he  interval  between  the  rooming  %nd 
evening  service  may  surely  be  spent  in 
reading,  or  in  improving  conversation.  The 
rest  of  the  day  even  to  eight  o'chnjk,  may 
be  spent  in  the  metropolis  at  church  (if  any 
one  chooses  it),  for  evening  lectures  alwund. 
And  though  there  is  no  obligation  to  attend 
at  more  than  the  established  times,  yet  no 
man  can  say  there  are  no  public  places  of 
resort,  when  he  can  scarcely  turn  a  comer 
without  soeing  a  church-door  open,  and  hear- 
ing  a  bell  importunately  inviting  him  to 
enter. 

The  little  time  which  remains  after  the 
usual  religious  duties  of  tlie  day,  may  ^e^ 
tainly  be  spent  in  such  a  manner  ai  to 
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cause  no  iediniTi)  even  though  Carlisle-house 
is  shut,  and  the  rigid  laws  forbid  us  to  enter 
Yauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  the  theatres.  A 
cheerful  walk  amidst  rural  scenes  is  capa- 
ble of  affording,  in  fine  weather,  a  very 
aensible  pleasure.  In  all  seasons,  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  weathers,  conversation  is 
capable  of  affording  an  exquisite  delight; 
and  books,  of  improving,  exulting,  refining, 
and  captivating  tne  human  mind.  lie  who 
calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  must  allow 
his  hearers  to  call  in  question  his  claim  to 
rationality. 

The  subordinate  classes,  for  I  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of  the  higher,  seldom  com- 

§lain  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  on  a 
unday.  To  them  it  is  a  joyful  festival. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  are  constant  atten- 
dants at  church ;  and  the  decency  of  their 
habits  and  appearance,  the  cleanliness  which 
they  display,  the  opportunity  they  enjoy  of 
meeting  their  neigfioours  in  the  same  regu- 
lar ana  decent  situation  with  themselves, 
ren<ler  Sunday  highly  advantageous  to  them, 
exclusively  of  its  religious  advantages.  They 
usually  fill  up  the  intervals  of  divine  service 
with  a  rural  walk,  and  their  little  indul- 
gences at  the  tea-houses  are  highly  proper 
and  allowable.  They  are  confin^  to  seden- 
tary and  laborious  work  during  the  week, 
and  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  is  most  conducive 
to  their  health,  while  it  affords  them  a  very 
lively  pleasure,  such  a  pleasure  indeed  as 
we  have  all  felt  in  Milton's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  common  people  are  suffi- 
ciently delighted  with  such  enjoyments,  and 
woulil  really  he  displeased  with  those  public 
diversions  which  our  travelled  reformers 
have  desired  to  introduce. 

Neither  are  they  in  want  of  disputing 
societies  to  fill  up  their  time.  There  are 
parish-churches  in  abundance.  After  they 
have  attended  at  them  it  is  far  better  they 
should  walk  in  the  air,  than  be  pent  up  in 
a  close  room  and  putrefying  air,  where  tneir 
health  must  suffer  more  than  even  in  the 
exercise  of  their  handicraft  trade  or  voca- 
tion. But  that  indeed  is  one  of  the  least 
of  the  evils  which  they  must  endure  were 
they  allowed  to  attend  at  every  turbulent 
assembly  which  either  the  avaricious  or  the 
discontented  may  convene.  Weak  under- 
standings are  easily  led  astrny  by  weak  argu- 
ments. Their  own  morals  and  happiness, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  state,  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
those  bouses  which  were  lately  opened 
under  the  arrogant  name  of  the  theological 
schools.  The  act  which  suppressed  them 
reflects  honour  on  the  British  senate.  Such 
acts  as  this  would  indeed  excite  the  zeal  of 
the  good  and  religious  on  the  side  of  the 
legislature,  and  would  rouse,  among  those 


whose  actions  must  carry  weight  with  them 
because  tlieir  characters  are  respected,  such 
a  spirit  and  unanimity  as  would  enable  the 
executive  part  of  government  to  support 
itself  with  honour  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  act  with  irresistible  vigour  abroad. 

Why  should  the  present  race,  whether 
high  or  low,  stand  more  in  need  of  public 
diversions  on  a  Sunday  than  our  forefathers 
in  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century?  No  good  reason  can  be 
given.  It  may  not  indeed  be  improbable 
that  the  true  origin  of  this  new-created 
want  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
race,  from  the  defect  of  a  religious  education, 
or  from  subsequent  dissipation,  which  is 
found  to  obliterate  all  serious  ideas,  have  no 
relish  for  the  proper  and  natural  methoils 
of  spending  our  time  on  a  Sunday,  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties  and  the  exer- 
tions of  benevolence. 

Essays,  Moral  and  Literary  {in  British 
Essayist) J  No,  20, 


DUGALD  STEWART, 

born  in  Edinburgh,  1753,  was  Assistant  (to 
his  father)  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  tne 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1774-1785,  sole 
Professor  in  1785,  and  from  1785  to  1810 
(when  he  relinquished  the  active  duties  of 
the  professorship  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown)  was 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same 
university;  died  1828.  lie  was  the  author 
of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  Edin.  and  Lond.,  1792-1814-1827,  3 


vols.  4to ;  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy 
Edin.,  1793,  8vo;  Doctor  Adam  Smiths 
Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Author,  Lond.,  1795,  4to ;  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson, 
Lond.,  1795,  4to;  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  Edin.,  1803, 
8vo  ;  Philosophical  Essays,  Edin.,  1810, 4to ; 
A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy 
since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Editions  or  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  Edin.,  1816,  4to,  Boston,  Mass.,  1817, 
8vo,  Part  II.,  prefixed  to  Supplement,  etc., 
vol.  v.,  Pt.  I.,  Edin.,  1821,  4to,  Boston, 
Mass,  1822,  8vo;  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  Edin., 
1828,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  minor  publications.  Com- 
plete Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Cambridge, 
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**  AH  the  years  I  remained  about  Edinburgh  I 
used  as  often  aa  I  oould  to  steal  into  Mr.  Stewart's 
class  to  hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high 
treat.  I  bare  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some 
of  their  most  admired  speeches,  but  I  never  heard 
anything  nearly  so  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Stewart.  The  taste  for  the  stu- 
dies which  have  formed  my  favourite  pursuits, 
and  which  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  my  lite,  I  owe 
to  him." — John  Mill. 

"  Dugald  Stewart  has  carried  embellishment 
farther  into  the  region  of  metaphysics  than  any 
other  that  has  preceded  him ;  and  his  embellish- 
ment is  invariably  consistent  with  perfect  sobriety 
of  taste." — RoBKnT  Uall, 

On  Memory. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  of  all  our 
faculties  Meuiory  is  tnat  which  nature  has 
bestowed  in  the  most  unequal  degrees  on 
different  individuals ;  and  it  is  far  from 
being  impossible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.  If,  however,  we  consider  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has  not 
memory  sufficient  to  learn  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  learn  to  recognize,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  appearance  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  familiar  objects ;  besides  acquiring 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, as  is  necessary  for  directing  his  con- 
duct in  life,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
original  disparities  among  men,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  by  no  means  so  immense  as  the^ 
seem  to  be  at  first  view  ;  and  that  much  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  different  habits  of  attention, 
and  to  a  difference  of  selection  among  the 
Tarious  events  presented  to  their  curiosity. 

It  is  worthy  uf  remark,  also,  that  those  in- 
dividuals whopossess  unusual  powersof  mem- 
ory with  respect  to  any  one  class  of  objects, 
are  commonly  as  remarkably  deficient  in 
some  of  the  other  applications  of  that  faculty. 
I  knew  a  person  who,  though  completely 
ignorant  of^  Latin,  was  able  to  repeat  over 
thirty  or  forty  lines  of  Virgil,  after  having 
heard  them  onoe  read  to  him, — not  indeed 
with  perfect  exactness,  but  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  resemblance  as  (all  circumstances 
considered)  was  truly  astonishing:  yet  this 
person  (who  was  in  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant) was  singularly  deficient  in  memory  in 
all  cases  in  which  that  faculty  is  of  real 
practical  utility.  lie  was  noted  in  every 
family  in  which  he  had  been  employed  for 
habits  of  forgetfulness,  and  coula  scarcely 
deliver  an  ordinary  message  without  com- 
mitting some  blunder. 

A  similar  observation,  I  can  almost  ven- 
ture to  say,  will  be  found  to  apply  to  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  in  whom  this 
faculty  seems  to  exhibit  a  preternatural  or 
anomalous  degree  of  force.  The  varieties 
of  memory  are  indeed  wonderful,  but  they 


ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  inequali- 
ties  of  memory.  One  man  is  distinguished 
by  a  power  of  recollecting  names,  and  dates, 
and  genealogies;  a  second,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  speculations,  and  of  general  con- 
clusions treasured  up  in  his  intellect:  a 
tliird,  by  the  facility  with  which  words  and 
combinations  of  woras  (the  ipissima  verba  of 
a  speaker  or  of  an  author)  seem  to  lay  hold 
of  his  mind  ;  a  fourth,  by  the  quickness 
with  which  he  seizes  and  appropriates  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  an  author,  while  tlie 
phraseology  and  style  seem  altogether  to 
escape  his  notice  ;  a  fifth,  by  his  memory  for 
poetry;  a  sixth,  by  his  memory  for  music; 
a  seventh,  by  his  memory  for  architecture, 
statuary,  and  painting,  and  all  the  other 
objects  of  taste  which  are  addressed  to  the 
eye.  All  these  different  powers  seem  mirac* 
ulous  to  those  who  do  not  possess  them; 
and  as  they  are  apt  to  be  supposed  by  super- 
ficial observers  to  be  commonly  united  in  i\w 
same  individuals,  they  contribute  much  to 
encourage  those  exaggerated  estimates  con 
cerning  the  original  inequalities  among  men 
in  respect  to  this  faculty,  which  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  reduce  to  their  first  standard. 

As  the  great  purpose  to  which  tliis  faculty 
is  subservient  is  to  enable  as  to  collect  and 
to  retain,  for  the  future  regulation  of  our 
conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experience, 
it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  attains  in  the  case  of  different  per- 
sons must  vary — first,  with  the  facility  of 
making  the  original  acouisition  ;  secondly, 
with  the  permanence  of  the  acquisition ;  and, 
thirdly,  with  the  quickness  or  readiness  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular 
occasions,  to  apply  it  to  use.  The  qualities* 
therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in  tlie  first 
place,  to  be  susceptible ;  secondly,  to  be  re- 
tentive :  and,  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualitiet 
are  united  in  the  same  person.  W  e  oftcn^ 
indeed,  meet  with  a  memory  which  is  at 
once  susceptible  and  ready ;  but  I  doubt 
much  if  such  memories  be  commonly  very 
retentive:  for  the  same  set  of  habits  which 
are  favourable  to  the  two  first  qualities  are 
adverse  to  the  third. 

Those  individuals,  for  example,  who  with 
a  view  to  conversation,  make  a  constant 
business  of  informing  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  the  popular  topics,  or  of  turning 
over  the  ephemeral  publications  subservient 
to  the  amusement  or  to  the  politics  fo  the 
times,  are  naturally  led  to  cultivate  a  iU9- 
ceptihility  nnd  readiness  of  memory,  but  have 
no  inducement  to  aim  at  thnt  permanent  rt- 
ietition  of  select  ideas  which  enables  the 
scientific  student  to  combine  the  most  re* 
mote  materials,  and  to  concentrate  at  will, 
on  a  particular  object,  all  the    scatterui 
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lilfhta  of  his  oxperjence,  nnd  of  hia  reBtic- 
tkina.  Such  men  (an  fnr  as  my  observntion 
hfti  reached)  seldom  posseM  a  fumiliar  or 
correct  acquninUnce  even  with  thoee  cias- 
■icol  TemaiDs  of  our  own  earlier  nritors 
which  have  censed  Ui  furnish  topics  of  dis- 
course to  the  circles  of  fashion.  A  Btream 
of  noreltica  is  perpetually  poasing  through 
their  miods,  and  the  faint  linpreitBioiiB  which 
it  leaves  soon  ranish  to  make  way  for  otliere, 
— like  the  trnoes  which  the  clibini;  tide 
leaves  upon  the  sand.     Nor  ii  this  all.     Id 

fiTopM'tion  as  thetiMOcia  ting  prineiplea  which 
ay  the  fiiunducion  of  Husceptibility  and  readi- 
neM  predoninate  in  the  memory,  those 
which  form  the  iHuie  of  our  more  solid  and 
laatin<i;  acquisitions  may  be  expected  to  ho 
weakened,  aa  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
neneral  liiws  of  our  Intellectual  frame. 
EUmtMi  of  the  PkUoaoph;/  of  tht  iluvum 
Mind,  Ch.  vi,  i  2. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN, 
bom  I75&,  nft^r  ofGciutin^  as  a  Dissenting 
minister  lTi>(  to  1783,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  until  his  death,  in  IS36. 
Among  bis  publications  are  the  following: 
An  EnquIrT  Concerning  Political  Justice, 
and  its  InQuence  on  General  Virtue  and 
Happiness,  Lond.,  1793,  2vo1b.  4to;  Things 
ax  they  are,  or,  the  Adventures  of  Caleb 
Williams,  Lond.,  I'Vi,  3  vols.  l2iuo;  The 
Enquirer,  Lond..  ITOT,  Svo;  Memoirs  of 
Mary  Wollstoneoraft  Qodwin,  Lond.,  1798, 
]3mo;  St.  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Lond.,  1799,  4  vols.  I2m0i  An- 
tonio, or  The  Soldier's  Return,  a  Tnifiedy, 
Lond.,  IWX).  8vo  !  The  Life  of  Geoffrey 
Chaueer,  Baq.,  Lond.,  1803,  2  vols.  4to; 
Fleetwood,  or.  The  Kew  Man  of  Feeling,  a 
Novel,  Lond.,  ISC'),  3  vols.  12mo ;  Faulkner, 
a  Tragedy,  I/md.,  1808,  8ro :  An  Essay  on 
Sapuldires.  Lond.,  ll!lU9,  crSvo;  The  Lives 
of  Edward  nnd  John  Phillips.  Nephews  and 
Pupils  of  John  Milton,  Lond.,  1815,  4to; 
Handevlile,  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tary,  Edin.,  1817.  3  vols.  f2raoi  Of  Popu- 
lation, Lond.,  1820.  6vo;  History  nf  the 
Common  weal  tb  of  England.  Lond.,  1824-28, 
4  vols.  8vo ;  Clondcsley.  a  Tale.  Lond.,  I83U, 
8vo;  Thoiightfi  on  Man,  his  Nature.  Pro- 
ductions, and  Discoveries,  Lond..  1830.  8vo; 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers,  Lond.,  1S34,  Svo. 
"Aa  ■  naisliit  Hr.  Oodoia  <i.  to  all  IdIfdIs, 
original;  he  hu  taken  no  modsl,  but  has  been 
hlmulf  ■  model  ts  the  oiilllDn.  Re  b»di  tbst 
volaniaoaiolawof  writers  abowobiif,  dst,  irboH 
obIj,  Bim  it  lo  Pioite  tb«  pBlnful  KniibiJitlfi  bj 
displacing,  in  ■  rigid  drplb  of  oaluDriog,  Ibe  dark- 
ut  and  the  bimckoK  pMdoDf  whiob  cornipt  msn- 
lEiiuL''-'£oiid.  Otm.  Mvg.,  June,  l«3«. 


RauofiSE. 

''Williams,"  said  he,  "you  have  con-- 
quered  I  I  see,  too  late,  the  greatness  anJ 
elevation  of  your  mind.  I  confess  that  it 
is  tu  my  fault,  and  not  yours,  that  It  Is  to 
the  excess  of  jealousy  that  was  ever  burninff 
in  nfy  bosom,  that  I  owe  my  ruin.  I  could 
have  reeistcd  any  plan  of  malicious  aocusfr- 
tion  you  might  hnve  brought  ngajnst  me. 
But  I  see  that  the  artless  nnd  manly  story 

Sou  have  told  has  carried  conviction  tu  every 
enrer.  All  my  prospects  are  concluded. 
All  that  I  most  ardently  desire  is  forever 
fruHtraled.  I  have  spent  a  life  of  the  basest 
cruelty  to  cover  one  net  of  momentary  vice, 
nnd  to  protect  myaelf  against  the  prejadiceR 
of  my  specica.  I  stnnJ  now  couipletoly  de- 
tected. My  name  will  be  consecrated  to 
infamy,  while  your  heroism,  your  patience, 
nnd  your  virtue,  will  be  forever  admired, 
You  have  InBicted  on  me  the  most  fatal 
of  all  mischiefs,  but  I  bless  the  band  that 
wounds  mo.  And  now" — turning  to  thO 
magistrate — "nnd  now,  do  with  me  as  you 
please.  I  am  prepared  to  suffer  nil  the  ven- 
geance of  the  invr.  You  cannot  Inflict  on 
me  more  than  I  deserve.  You  cannot  hato 
me  more  than  I  hate  myself.  1  am  the  most 
execrable  of  all  villains.  I  have  for  many 
years  II  know  not  how  long)  dragged  oo  ft 
miserable  eiintence  in  insupportable  pain. 
I  nm  at  last,  in  recompense  of  all  my  labours 
nnd  my  orimes,  dismissed  from  it  with  the 


alone  I  consented  to  exist.  It  was  worthy 
of  such  a  life  that  it  should  continue  just 
long  enough  to  witness  this  flniil  overthrow. 
If,  liowever.  vou  wish  to  punish  me,  you 
must  be  speedy  in  your  justice ;  for  as  rep- 
utation was  the  blood  that  warmed  my  heart, 
so  I  feel  that  death  and  infamy  must  seise 
me  together  1" 

I  record  the  praises  bestowed  on  mo  by 
Falkland,  not  because  I  deserve  them,  but 
because  they  serve  to  aggravate  the  baseness 
of  my  cruelty.  He  survived  but  three  days 
this  dreadful  scene.  I  hare  been  bis  mor- 
derer.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  prnlso  my 
patience,  who  bait  fallen  a  victim,  life  and 
fame,  to  my  precipitation  I  It  would  hnve 
been    merciful,    in    comparison,   if    I    bad 

Clanted  a  dagger  In  his  heart  He  would 
nve  thiinked  me  for  my  kindness.  But, 
atrocious,  execrable  wretcli  that  I  have 
been,  I  wantonly  Inflicted  on   him   an   an- 

Suisb  a  thousand  times  n-orse  than  death, 
leanwhile  I  endure  the  penalty  of  my 
crime.  His  figure  is  ever  in  imagination 
liefore  me.  Waking  or  sleeping,  1  still  be- 
hold him.  He  seeins  mildly  lo  ex  postulate 
with  me  for  my  unfeeling  bdiaviour.     I  live 
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the  devoted  victim  of  conRcious  reproach. 
Ala8 1  I  am  the  same  Caleb  Williams  that 
80  short  a  time  ago  boasted  that,  however 
great  were  the  calamities  I  endured,  I  was 
still  innocent. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  a  project  I 
formed  for  delivering  myself  from  the  evils 
that  had  so  long  attended  me.  I  thought 
that  if  Falkland  were  dead,  I  should  return 
once  again  to  all  that  makes  life  worth  pos- 
sessing. I  thought  that  if  the  guilt  of  Falk- 
land were  established,  fortune  and  the  world 
would  smile  upon  my  efforts.  Both  these 
events  are  accomplished,  and  it  is  now  only 
that  I  am  truly  miserable. 

Why  should  my  reflections  perpetually 
centre  upon  myself? — self,  an  overweening 
regard  to  which  has  been  the  source  of  my 
errors  ?  Falkland,  I  will  think  only  of  thee, 
and  from  that  thought  will  draw  ever  fresh 
nourishment  for  my  sorrows.  One  generous, 
one  disinterested  tear  I  will  consecrate  to 
thy  ashes  I  A  nobler  spirit  lived  not  among 
the  sons  of  men.  Thy  intellectual  powers 
were  truly  sublime,  and  thv  bosom  ourned 
with  a  god-like  ambition,  "but  of  what  use 
are  talents  and  sentiments  in  the  corrupt 
wilderness  of  human  society !  It  is  a  rank 
and  rotten  soil,  from  which  every  finer  spirit 
draws  poison  as  it  grows.  All  that  in  a 
happier  field  and  a  purer  air  would  expand 
into  virtue  and  germinate  into  usefulness, 
is  thus  converted  into  henbane  and  deadly 
nielitshade. 

Falkland  !  thou  enteredst  upon  thy  career 
with  the  purest  and  most  laudable  inten- 
tions. But  thou  imbibedst  the  poison  of 
chivalry  with  thy  earliest  youth  *,  and  the 
base  and  low-minded  envy  that  met  thee  on 
thy  return  to  thy  native  seats,  operated  with 
this  poison  to  hurry  thee  into  madness. 
Soon,  too  soon,  by  this  fatal  coincidence, 
were  the  blooming  hopes  of  thy  youth 
blasted  forever!  From  that  moment  thou 
only  continuedst  to  live  to  the  phantom  of 
departed  honour.  From  that  moment  thy 
benevolence  was,  in  a  great  measure,  turned 
into  rankling  jealousy  and  inexorable  pre- 
caution. Year  after  year  didst  thou  spend 
in  this  miserable  project  of  imposture ;  and 
only  at  last  continuedst  to  live  long  enough 
to  see,  by  my  misjudging  and  abhorred  in- 
tervention, thy  closing  hopes  disappointed, 
and  thy  death  accompanied  with  the  foulest 
disgrace  I 

Caleb  Williams, 
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styled  by  Lord  Byron,  in  Childe  Ilarold, 
"England's  wealthiest  son,"  and  the  builder 
of  a  palace  at  Cintra,  Portugal,  and  of  Font- 


hill  Abl>ey,  the  latter  of  which  cost  him 
£273,000,  was  born  1760,  succeeded  at  ten 
years  of  age  to  a  fortune  of  XI 00.000  per 
annum,  and  died  in  1844.  He  was  the  author 
of  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Painters,  Lond.,  1780,  small  8vo  (anony- 
mous] ;  An  Arabian  Tale  [VathekJ,  from  an 
Unpublished  MS.,  with  ^lote8  Critical  and 
Explanatory  [by  Mr.  Henley],  Lond.,  17S6, 
small  8vo,  the  original  in  French,  Luu^anne, 
1787,  new  edition,   1815,  8vo,  some   large 

faper ;  in  English,  1809,  also  1815,  8v  ),  and 
832,  8vo;  Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written 
during  a  Residence  in  those  Countrieif>, 
Lond.,  1834,  2  vols.  8vo;  Recollections  of  an 
Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcolmca  and 
Ratal  ha  [in  June,  1794],  Lond.,  1835,  8vo. 

Vathek  displays  the  hand  of  a  master 
(which  is  apparent  in  all  his  works) : 

"  For  correctness  of  cofltame,  be&uty  of  deiM:rt(»- 
tion,  and  power  of  imagination,  this  mojt  Eastern 
and  sublime  tale  [Vathek]  sarpassvs  all  Earopean 
imitations;  and  bears  such  marks  of  originalitj 
that  those  who  have  visited  the  East  will  haTo 
some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a 
translation.  ...  As  an  Eastern  tale  even  Rasselas 
must  bow  before  it :  his  Happy  Valley  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  Hall  of  Eblis." — Lobh 
Braox. 

The  Caliph  Vathek  and  nis  Palaces. 

Vathek,  ninth  caliph  of  tho  race  of  the 
Abassides,  was  the  son  of  Motasscni.  and 
the  grandson  of  Ilaroun  al  Raschid.  From 
an  early  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
talents  he  possessed  to  adorn  it,  his  subjects 
were  induced  to  expect  that  his  reiji;n  would 
be  long  and  hanpy.  His  figure  was  pleasing 
and  majestic ;  out  when  he  was  an^o'y  one 
of  his  eyes  became  so  terrible  that  no  person 
could  bear  to  behold  it;  and  the  wretch 
upon  whom  it  was  fixed  instantly  fell  bai*k- 
ward,  and  sometimes  expired.  For  fear, 
however,  of  depopulating  his  dominions, 
and  making  his  palace  desolate,  he  rarely 
gave  way  to  his  anger. 

Being  much  addicted  to  women,  and  the 

Pleasures  of  the  table,  he  sought  by  his  affa- 
ility  to  procure  agreeable  companitms ;  and 
he  succeeded  the  better  as  his  generosity 
was  unlx>unded  and  his  indulgences  unre* 
strtiined:  for  he  did  not  think,  with  the 
caliph  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz.  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  hell  of  this  world  to  enjoy 
Paradise  in  tho  next. 

lie  surpassed  in  magnificence  all  his  pre- 
decessors. The  palace  of  Alkeremi,  which 
his  father,  Motiuwem,  had  erected  on  the  hill 
of  Pied  Horses,  and  which  commanded  the 
whole  city  of  Samarah,  was  in  his  idea  far 
too  scanty :  he  added,  therefore,  five  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined 
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for  the  particalar  gratification  of  each  of  the 
Benson.  In  the  first  of  these  were  ta]>1es 
oontinunUy  covered  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties,  which  were  supplied  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant  con- 
Rutiiption  V  whilst  the  most  delicious  wines, 
and  the  choicest  cordials,  flowed  forth  from 
a  hundred  fountains  that  were  never  ex- 
hauitted.  This  palace  was  called  The  Eter- 
nal, or  Unsatiating  Banquet  The  second 
was  styled  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or  The 
Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
most  skilful  musicians  and  admired  poets 
of  the  time,  who  not  only  displayed  their 
talents  within,  but,  dispersing  in  bands  with- 
out, caused  every  surrounding  scene  to  re- 
verberate their  songs,  which  were  continually 
varied  in  the  most  delightful  succession. 

The  palace  named  The  Delight  of  the 
Eyes,  or  The  Support  of  Memory,  was  one 
entire  enchantment.  Rarities,  collected  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  were  there  found 
in  such  profusion  as  to  dazzle  and  confound, 
but  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ranged. One  gallery  exhibited  the  pictures 
of  the  celebrated  Mani,  and  statues  that 
seemed  to  be  alive.  Here  a  well-managed 
perspective  attracted  the  sight;  there  the 
magic  of  optics  agreeably  deceived  it:  whilst 
the  naturalist,  on  his  part,  exhibited  in  their 
several  classes  the  various  gifts  that  Heaven 
had  bestowed  on  our  globe.  In  a  word, 
Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  his  palace  that 
might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who  re- 
sorted to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  his  own,  for  of  all  men  he  was  the 
most  curious. 

The  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed 
likewise  The  Incentive  to  Pleasure,  consisted 
of  various  halls,  where  the  different  perfumes 
which  the  earth  produces  were  kept  perpet- 
ually burning  in  censers  of  gold.  Flam- 
beaux and  aromatic  lamps  were  lighted  in 
open  day.  But  the  too  powerful  effects  of 
this  agreeable  delirium  might  be  alleviated 
by  descending  into  an  immense  garden, 
where  an  assemblage  of  every  fragrant 
flower  diffused  through  the  air  the  purest 
odours. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat 
of  Mirth,  or  The  Dangerous,  was  frequented 
by  troops  of  young  females,  beautiful  as  the 
liouris,  and  not  less  seductive,  who  never 
failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom  the 
caliph  allowed  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy 
a  few  hours  of  their  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensuality  in  which 
Vathek  indulged,  he  experienced  no  abate- 
ment in  the  love  of  his  people,  who  thought 
that  a  sovereign  giving  himself  up  to  pleas- 
ure was  as  able  to  govern  as  one  who  de- 
clared himself  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the  un- 
quiet and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  caliph 


would  not  allow  him  to  rest  there.  lie  hiv<i 
studied  so  much  for  his  amusement  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  as  to  acquire  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  though  not  a  sufficiency 
to  satisfy  himself;  for  he  wished  to  know 
every  thing,  even  sciences  that  did  not  exist 
He  was  fond  of  engaging  in  disputes  with 
the  learned,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  push 
their  opposition  with  warmth.  He  stopped 
with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  whose 
mouths  could  be  stopped ;  whilst  others, 
whom  his  liberality  was  unable  to  subdue, 
he  sent  to  prison  to  cool  their  blood, — a 
remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for 
theolopjical  controversy ;  but  it  w»is  not  with 
the  ortiiodox  that  lie  usually  held.  By  this 
means  he  induced  the  zealots  to  oppose  him, 
and  then  persecuted  them  in  return  ;  for  he 
resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on  his 
side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars 
the  caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignati<m 
from  his  abode  in  the  seventh  heaven  the 
irreligious  conduct  of  such  a  vicegerent. 
**  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,*'  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive 
his  commands;  *^  let  us  see  to  what  lenicths 
his  folly  and  impiety  will  carry  him :  if  he 
run  into  excess,  we  shall  know  how  to  chas- 
tise him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to  complete 
the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  hath  begun :  not,  like  that  great  warrior, 
to  escape  being  drowned,  but  from  the  inso- 
lent curiosity  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of 
Heaven:  he  will  not  divine  the  fate  that 
awaits  him." 

The  genii  obeyed:  and  when  the  work- 
men had  raised  their  structure  a  cubit  in  the 
day  time,  two  cubits  more  were  added  in  the 
night  The  expedition  with  which  the  fabric 
arose  was  not  a  little  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  Vathek :  he  fancied  that  even  insensible 
matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his 
designs,  not  considering  that  the  successes  of 
the  foolish  and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of 
their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when,  hav- 
ing ascended  for  the  first  time  the  fifteen 
hundred  stairs  of  his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes 
below,  and  beheld  men  not  larger  than  pis- 
mires, mountains  than  shells,  and  cities  than 
l>ee-hive8.  The  idea  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  l)e- 
wildered  him :  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore 
himself,  till,  lifting  his  eyes  upwards,  he  saw 
the  stars  as  high  alx>ve  him  as  they  appeared 
when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  for  this  in- 
truding and  unwelcome  perception  of  his 
littleness  with  the  thought  of  being  groat  in 
the  eyes  of  others;  and  flattered  himself 
that  the  light  of  his  mind  would  extend  be- 
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the  most  Dmincnt  of  Bnpti^t  divinen,  born 
1764,  coinmcticed  prenuhirg  1730,  wiis  niin- 
tater  at  Broad  mend,  Camliridge,  Leicester,' 
rind  again,  18'25-I83I,  nt  Bro^inciid  (IlriM- 
tol),  &nd  died  1831.  In  Nov™ljcr.  tK04, 
nnd  ognin  nliont  a  twelvemonth  latur  in  con- 
Bequcnce  of  intense  menial  tippliimtion,  he 
Kuffered  from  niental  demnireinitnC.  Hie  I>fhI- 
Icnonn  publicatliinBarcClirlftiiinityConKiitt^ 
ent  with  n  Love  of  Freedom.  Lond.,  17'Ji, 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  tlie  PresB,  171)3, 
Modern  Infidolitj  Con^iderod,  180U,  Reflec- 
tions  on  '^Viir,  ISU2,  The  Sentiment!  Proper 
to  tlie  Prpftcnt  Crisis,  1803,  The  Di)<o(>urnf;c- 
menta  and  Support)*  of  the  Chriatian  Minii- 
Crf,On  Terms  of  Communion,  1815  (nj^inKt 
Kinickorn,  who  Evlvocnted  ''elose  commun- 
ion''), A  Sermon  oi-onsioned  by  the  Denth 
Of  Iler  Inio  Koyid  Hi^rhnesH  the  Prmce^H 
Charlotte  of  Wiiies.  1S17,  6lh  edit.,  1818. 
Works,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  0.  Grejiory  nnd 
OhaervntionH  by  John  Foiter,  Lond.,  I«31- 
33,  0  vols.  8vo,  Uthodit.,  1853.  6  vols.  8 vo. 

"  In  hit  Llgher  fllgtiti,  what  be  isid  of  Burks 
mlfht.  »llb  lbs  illgbltit  Jpduotion,  ba  Hjipliod  to 
himKalf.  that  hit  Impsriol  funey  bild  nil  uxture 
un'ler  tributB,  and  collwited  rtcbea  rroin  ever; 
■ceae  of  tha  erntioD  and  vitrs  wilk  of  art :  and 
at  Iba  tatat  tluia,  thnt  ooulJ  be  affirmwl  of  Mr. 
Uatl  whlob  ounld  aat  ba  nOlruicd  of  Mr.  Burke,— 
that  be  novar  fatigued  i  ~ 
KnJ  auperfluoU4  Imagery, 
varialj  augiDODtad  tba  general  eBVteL  Tbo  lame 
'iDiBgei.  tba  lama  illuEtrsilon>,  ■oarcal;  erar  ra- 
Durred."— Dr.  OLiNTFira  liREQORV. 

"  Whoayar  wlphei  lo  aee  tba  Engllib  language 
In  it!  perfesiian  niu>(  read  tbe  vrritingi  a(  that 
great  divine,  Kobert  Holt.  He  ooiDbinro  tbe  besu- 
tiei  of  Juhtiaon,  AdJi»n,  and  Burke,  oithout  their 
Lmpgrfiutioni." — DueiLD  Steitart. 

Toe  Horrobs  or  Wab. 
Thoiijih  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed 
a  nil  hastening  to 


I  them  the  dominion  of  mankind,  nnd 
life  to  hnvc  the  Inrtter  shnre.  It  is  otherwise 
in  war  :  denth  reigns  there  without  A  rivnl, 
and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the 
element,  or  mther  the  sport  nnd  triumph,  of 
death,  who  glories,  not  only  in  tbo  extent 
of  his  conquest,  but  in  tbo  richness  of  bis 
npoil.  In  the  other  methods  of  attick,  in 
the  other  forms  which  denth  assumes,  the 
Teebla  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can  live 
hut  a  short  time,  nre  ununlly  the  victims; 
bere  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  stronj^.    It  is 


remarked  by  nn  ancient  historian  [Herodo- 
tus] thnt,  in  pence  children  bury  their  pa* 
rents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  children: 
nor  is  the  diOcrL-nce  smnll.  Children  lament 
their  parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but  with  that 
miidcrnte  and  tmnquil  sorrow  which  it  is 
n.ituml  for  those  to  feel  who  nre  conscious 
of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  ani 
mating  proHiiccts.  Parents  mourn  for  their 
uhildren  with  tbe  bitterness  of  despair:  th« 
upid  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses, 
when  Hhc  in  deprived  of  iicr  children,  every 
thing  but  the  eapnuity  of  sufferintc;  her  heart, 
withered  and  doHobite,  admits  no  other  object, 
cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  U  Raehd  letep- 
iiigfur  her  childrai  and  Tejiiiiag  lo  he  cum 
furted,  btcaute  ihaj  a 


o  the  n 
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of  the  sinin  would  give  iis  n  very  inudeitunl 
idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  sword.  The  lot 
of  those  who  perish  instAntancou^ly  may  b« 
considered,  apnrt  from  religiniis  prospects,  as 
comparatively  happy,  since  they  arc  exempt 
from  those  lingering  disomies  and  slow  tor- 
tures to  which  others  are  liable.  We  cannot 
nee  nn  individual  expire,  thoughastrnngcror 
nnenemy.  without  boingsensihly  moved,  nnd 
prompted  by  compassion  to  lend  him  every 
assiBtanee  in  our  power.  Every  tnu'C  of  re- 
sentment vaniiihea  in  a  moment :  every  other 
emotion  gives  way  lo  pity  and  terror.  In 
these  last  extremities  wc  remember  nothing 
but  the  respect  and  ten-lernesB  due  lo  our 
oommon  nature.  What  a  scone  then  must 
a  finlil  of  battle  present,  where  thousands 
are  left  without  assistance  and  without  pity, 
with  their  wouiidx  exposed  to  the  piercing 
air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flowb, 
bindH  them  to  the  onrth,  amid  the  trarapline 
of  horses  nnd  the  insults  of  an  enrn^od  foe  1 
If  they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  tha 
enemy  and  carried  fnim  the  field,  it  in  but  a 
prolongnlion  of  torment.  Conveyed  in  un- 
easy vehicles,  oflen  to  n  remote  distance, 
through  roads  almost  impas.inble,  they  arS 
lodged  in  ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the 
wounded  and  the  xick,  where  the  variety 
of  dixtnMB  bafflen  all  tbe  eETorla  of  humanity 
and  skill,  nnd  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far  from 
their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of 
friendship,  no  well-known  voice,  ni>  wife,  or 
mother,  or  sister  is  near  to  soothe  th>'ir  roi^ 
rows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  clone  their  eyes 
in  denth.  Unhappy  man  I  and  must  you  be 
swept  into  the  grave  nnnoticfd  and  unnum- 
bered, and  no  friendly  t«ar  be  shed  for  your 
sufferings  or  mingled  with  your  dustl 

We  nmst  rememlier,  however,  thnt  as  a 
very  small  proportion  of  a  military  life  i* 
spent  in  nutuul  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small 
pnrt  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed 
to  this  source.    More  are  consumed  by  tha 
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rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  ed;^  of  the 
Bword :  confined  to  a  scanty  or  unwholesome 
diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed 
with  tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms, 
their  life  is  a  continual  scene  of  hardships 
and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with 
hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness.  Crowded 
into  liospitals  and  priHons,  contagion  spreads 
among  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into  our 
account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which 
are  the  scene  of  hostilities.  How  dreadful 
to  hold  everything  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy, 
and  to  receive  life  itself  as  n  lioon  dependent 
on  the  sword.  IIow  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  muttt  inspire,  where 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  determined 
by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or  customs, 
and  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  our  des- 
tiny, except  as  far  as  it  is  diml^  deciphered 
in  characters  of  blood,  in  the  dictates  of  re- 
venge, and  in  the  caprices  of  power.  Con- 
ceive but  a  moment  the  consternation  which 
the  approach  of  an  invadins;  army  would 
impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this 
neighbourhood.  VVhen  you  have  placed 
yourselves  for  an  instant  in  that  situation, 
you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those  un- 
happy countries  which  have  sustained  the 
ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ?  Here 
YOU  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of 
heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry,  con- 
sumed in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  foot, 
while  famine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps 
of  desolation.  There  the  cottages  given  up 
to  the  flames,  mothers  expiring  through  fear, 
not  for  themselves  but  their  infants;  the 
inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless  babes 
in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives  on  their 
native  soil !  In  another  part  you  witness 
opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets, 
where  no  sounds  were  hoard  but  those  of 
peaceful  industry,  filled  on  a  sudden  with 
slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the 
cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the 
palaces  of  nobles  demolished,  the  houses  of 
the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and 
of  matrtms  violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and 
rank  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and 
ruin. 

Refiedions  on  War:  a  Sermon,  June  i,  1802, 

Time  and  Eternitt. 

The  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears 
more  conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted 
its  powers  in  the  gratification  of  its  votaries 
by  placing  them  in  a  situation  which  leaves 
them  nothing  further  (o  hope.    It  frustrates 


the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers  as 
much  by  what  it  bestows  as  by  what  it  with- 
holds, and  reserves  its  severest  disappoint- 
ment for  the  season  of  possession.  1  he  agi- 
tation, the  uncertainty,  the  varied  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear  which  accompany  the  pur- 
suit of  worldly  objects,  create  a  powerful 
interest,  and  maintain  a  brisk  and  whole- 
some circulation ;  but  when  the  pursuit  is 
over,  unless  some  other  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment,  and 
pleasures  cense  to  please.  Tin^d  of  tread- 
ing the  same  circle,  of  beholding  the  same 
spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amuse- 
ments, and  repeating  the  same  follies,  with 
nothing  to  awaken  sensibility,  or  to  stimu- 
late to  action,  the  minion  of  fortune  is  ex- 
posed to  an  insuperable  languor ;  he  sinks 
under  an  insupportable  weight  of  ease,  and 
falls  a  victim  to  incurable  dejection  and  de- 
spondency. Religion,  by  presenting  objects 
ever  interesting  and  ever  new,  by  bestowing 
much,  by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the 
heart  with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  m- 
definite  good,  clearly  ascertained  though  in- 
distinctly seen,  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
which  is  far  more  delightful  than  all  that 
irreligious  men  p^>sse8s.  is  the  only  effectual 
antidote  to  this  evil.  He  that  drinketh  of  thU 
water  shcUl  never  thirst.  The  vanity  which 
adheres  to  the  world  in  every  form,  when  its 
pleasures  and  occupations  are  regarded  as 
ultimate  objects^  is  at  once  corrected  when 
they  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  a  bound- 
less futurity ;  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and 
importance  when  considered  as  the  seed  of 
a  future  harvest,  as  the  path  whicii,  however 
obscure,  leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as 
the  province  of  labour  allotted  us.  in  order 
to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Nothing  is  little  which  is  related  to 
such  a  system;  nothing  vain  or  frivolous 
which  has  the  remotest  influence  on  such 
prospects.  Considered  as  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, our  present  condition  loses  all  its  in- 
herent meanness ;  it  derives  a  moral  gran- 
deur even  from  the  shortness  of  its  duration, 
when  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an  immortal 
crown,  in  which  the  candidates  are  exhibited 
on  a  theatre,  a  spcctjicle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  issue,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interest  at  stake,  survey  the  com- 
batants from  on  high  with  benevolent  and 
trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  ai-e  made  for  the  enioyroent 
of  eternal  blessedness  ;  it  is  our  high  calling 
and  destination ;  and  not  to  pursue  it  with 
diligence  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude to  the  Author  of  our  being,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  ourselves. 
To  fail  of  such  an  object,  to  defeat  the  end 
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of  our  exisurnce,  an^l  in  ronji«qiieni*e  of  nejz- 
lectinir  thf*  ^cac  ^akarion,  to  sink  ac  la.-9t 
aiKier  the  frown  of  tlie  Alznl;zhry.  ia  a  calain* 
ity  which  woni:^  were  not  invented  to  ex- 
preiii.  nor  finite  niiml^  fonne«l  to  gnvp. 
£t^mitv.  it  i?*  *urelv  not  nec^j^iarv  to  re- 

^  <«  <« 

mind  yon.  invt^^tt  every  state,  whether  of 
bliM  or  of  ^ijfferinj;.  with  a  mji-ieri'iu.s  an«] 
mwful  importsinco,  entirely  \{b  own,  and  \a 
the  only  prof>erty  in  the  crearion  which 
eire»  that  wei;:iit  and  moment  to  whatever 
It  attach**.''.  coiiif>arei]  to  which  all  Auhlunary 
joyii  aii'l  H^irroW]«,  all  interests  which  know 
m  j^tTifA,  farle  into  the  mo^^t  contemptible 
insignificance.  In  appreciating  every  other 
ohject  it  i)«  e;i»y  t^i  exceed  the  pro|>er  et^ti- 
mate ;  and  even  of  the  di^treft^in;^  event 
which  haf)  bo  recently  Oi-curreil,  the  feelin;; 
which  many  of  u.f  pos^iess  iit  prol>ably  ade- 
quate Xf)  the  occajfion. 

The  nation  han  certninlT  not  been  wantin;; 
in  tlie  prnj^er  expreflsion  of  its  |M>i^'nant  re- 
gret at  the  Audden  removal  of  thiH  mf^st 
lamented  prince<iH,  nor  of  their  Rympathv 
with  the  royal  family,  deprived  by  this  visi- 
tation of  ita  bri;^lite?4t  ornament  »Sorrow  Ir 
painted  in  every  countenance.  The  pursuits 
of  bufline^A  and  of  pleaaure  have  l^een  bu»- 
pend'Kl,  and  the  kingdom  ia  covered  with 
the  ^i^naU  of  diMtrcus.  But  what,  my  breth- 
ren, if  it  t>e  lawful  to  indulge  »uch  a  thought, 
what  would  l>6  the  funeral  oWequies  of  a 
loftt  Koul?  AVhere  shall  we  find  the  tears  fit 
to  be  wept  at  Huch  a  spectacle?  or,  could  we 
realize  the  calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what 
tokens  of  commiseration  and  concern  would 
be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion?  Would 
it  suffire  for  the  sun  to  veil  his  light  and 
the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean 
with  mourning  and  the  heavens  with  sack- 
cloth 7  or,  were  the  whole  fabric  of  nature 
to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  Ijc 
possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep, 
or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe? 

Sermon  Occasioned  l/y  the  Death  of  Her  laie 
Jftjyal  Jlt'/fhtuss  The  JPrince$s  CkarloUe  of 
WaUs,  Nov.  6, 1817. 

The  Valuk  or  Controterst. 

Ifowever  some  may  affect  to  dislike  con- 
troversy, it  can  never  be  of  ultimate  disad- 
vantage Ui  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Where  it  is  indulged  in  its 
full  oxtf^nt,  a  multitude  of  ridiculous  opin- 
ions will  no  doubt  >ie  obtruded  ufion  the 
Sublic;  but  any  ill  influence  they  may  pro- 
uce  cannot  continue  long,  as  they  are  sure 
to  l>e  0|>posed  with  at  leaiit  equal  ability  and 
that  superior  advantage  which  is  ever  at- 
tendant on  truth.  The  colours  with  which 
wit  or  eloquence  may  have  adorned  a  false 


Kvstcm  will  craduallv  liie  awav.  ?orihi<trv 
Fie  detecteil.  and  evervihin^  ?*timatt?ii  at 
lenztli  according  to  it^  tru»^  value.  Purili- 
cations.  liei^ide^.  like  everyiiiin^  that  i'»  hu- 
man, are  of  a  mixeii  nji:ur*».  wh'>rr  tnth  is 
often  blended  with  ful.M;ho<>l.  and  imp«.'rt:inc 
hint4  sug:;este<i  in  the  mid«t  of  nmch  im- 
pertinent or  |;>emici0u«i  matter :  n«»r  is  there 
any  way  of  t^eparuting  the  preci*  u*  frm  the 
vile  but  by  t<^ilerating  the  wh«jle.  Where  thi» 
right  of  unlimited  inquiry  id  exert»>ii.  the 
human  faculties  will  lie  ufion  the  advani.**-  : 
where  it  is  relinquijihe*].  they  will  l>e  of  a 
necessity  at  a  stand,  and  will  proi^ably  de- 
'  cline. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  ex  peri  once,  that 
kind  of  enlarge<l  experience  in  particular 
which  histiiry  furnisher*,  we  ?iliall  not  lie 
,  apt  to  entertain  any  violent  alarm  at  the 
.  greatest  liberty  of  di.s<*u:»>ion  :  wo  T'liall  there 
I  see  that  to  this  we  are  indebti:'d  for  tho^c 
I  improvements  in  arts  and  science*  which 
have  meliorated  in  so  groat  a  de;rTee  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  the  darke.**t  ]M>rio*i  of 
which  we  have  any  particular  accounts,  were 
remarkable  for  two  thing:^, — the  extreme 
ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  an  excoi^^ive 
veneration  for  received  opinions:  circum 
stances  which  having  l>een  always  united, 
of^erate  on  each  other,  it  in  plain,  as  causu 
and  effect.  The  whole  compacts  of  science 
was  in  those  times  subject  ro  restraint ; 
every  new  opinion  was  looke«l  upon  as  dan- 
gerous. To  affirm  the  glolie  we  inhabit  to 
be  round  was  deemed  heresy,  and  for  assert- 
ing its  motion  the  immortal  Galileo  was 
confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisiiition. 
Tet  it  is  remarkable,  so  little  are  the  human 
faculties  fitted  for  restraint,  that  its  utmost 
rigour  was  never  able  to  effect  a  thorough 
unanimity,  or  to  preclude  the  most  alarm- 
ing discussions  and  controversies.  For  no 
sooner  was  one  point  settled  than  anothei 
was  started ;  ana  as  the  articles  on  which 
men  professed  to  differ  wore  always  ex- 
tremely few  and  subtle,  they  came  the  more 
easily  into  contact,  and  their  animosities 
were  the  more  violent  and  cmcentrated. 
The  shape  of  the  tonsure,  or  manner  in 
which  a  monk  should  shave  his  head,  would 
then  throw  a  whole  kinplom  into  convul- 
sions. In  proportion  as  the  world  has  l)e- 
come  more  enlightene<i  this  unnatural  policy 
of  restraint  has  retired,  the  sciences  it  has 
entirely  abandoned,  and  has  taken  its  last 
stand  on  religion  and  ixditics.  The  first  of 
these  was  long  conFidere*!  of  a  nature  so 
peculiarly  sacred,  that  every  attempt  to  alter 
It,  or  to  impair  the  reverence  for  its  received 
institutions  was  regarded,  under  the  name 
of  heresy,  as  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Yet  dangerous  as  free  inquiry  may  have 
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been  looked  upon  when  extended  to  the 
principles  of  reli^^ion,  there  is  no  depart- 
mei\t  where  it  was  more  necessary,  or  its 
interference  more  decidedly  beneficial.  By 
nobly  daring  to  exert  it  when  all  the  pow- 
ers on  earth  were  combined  in  its  suppres- 
sion,  did  Luther  accomplish  that  reformation 
which  drew  forth  primitive  Christianity,  long 
hidden  and  concealed  under  a  load  of  abuses, 
to  the  view  of  an  awakened  and  astonished 
world.  So  great  is  the  force  of  truth  when 
it  has  once  gained  tlie  attention,  that  all  the 
arts  and  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  aided 
throughout  every  part  of  Europe  by  a  ven- 
eration for  antiquity,  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  cruelty  of  despots,  were 
fairly  baffled  and  confounded  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  solitary  monk.  And  had  this 
principle  of  free  inquiry  been  permitted  in 
succeeding  times  to  have  full  scope,  Chris- 
tianity would  at  this  period  have  been  much 
better  understood,  and  the  animosity  of  sects 
considerably  abated.  Religious  toleration 
has  never  been  complete  even  in  England  ; 
but  having  prevailed  more  here  than  per- 
haps in  any  other  country,  there  is  no  place 
where  the  doctrines  of  religion  have  liccn  set 
in  so  clear  a  light  or  its  truth  so  ably  de- 
fcndeil.  The  writings  of  Deists  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  end.  Whoever  will 
compare  the  late  defences  of  Christianitv  by 
Locke,  Butler,  or  Clarke,  with  those  oi  the 
ancient  apologists,  will  discern  in  the  former 
far  more  precision  and  an  abler  method  of 
reasoning  than  in  the  latter;  which  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  superior  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  which  modern  times  are  distin- 
guished. Whatever  alarm  there  may  have 
been  taken  at  the  liberty  of  discussion, 
religion  it  is  plain  hath  been  a  gainer  by 
it;  its  abuses  corrected,  and  its  divine  au- 
thority settled  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 
An  Apology :  On  the  Right  of  Public  Dis- 
cu9siony  Lect,  t. 


ANNE  RADCLIFFE, 

bom  1764,  died  1823,  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  of  which  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  (an  excellent  novel,  displaying  great 
powers  of  description)  is  the  l>est  known : 
The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dumbayne,  a 
Uighland  Story,  Lond.,  1789, 12mo;  A  Sicil- 
ian Romance,  Lond.,  1790,  12mo;  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,  interspersed  with  some 
Pieces  of  Poetry,  Lond.,  1791,  12ino;  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  interspersed  with  some 
Pieces  of  Poetry,  Lond.,  1794,  4  vols.  12mo ; 
A  Journey  made  in  the  Summer  of  1794, 
through  liolland,  etc.,  Lond.,  1794, 4to:  The 
Italian,  or,  The  Confessional  of  the  Black 


Penitent,  a  Romance,  Lond.,  1797,  3  vols. 
12mo ;  Gaston  de  Blondeville,  or,  The  Court 
of  Henry  III.  resting  in  Ardennes,  a  Ro- 
mance ;  St.  Alban^s  Abbey,  a  Metrical  Tale, 
with  some  Poetical  Pieces,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Memoir  of  the  Author  [by  Sir 
T.  N.  Tulfourd],  with  Extracts  from  her 
Journals,  Lond.,  1826,  4  vols,  post  Svo: 
reissued  in  1833,  with  the  title  Posthumous 
Works,  etc.:  subsequently  divided:  Oastoii 
de  Blondoville,  2  vols.  8vo,  Poeiic^il  Works, 
1834,  2  vols.  8vo :  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  a 
Metrical  Tale,  was  published  separately, 
Phila.,  1826,  12mo. 

"  We  would  not  pass  over  without  a  tribute  ot 
gratitude  Mrs.  Radoliffe's  wild  and  wondrous  tales. 
When  we  read  them,  the  world  seems  shut  out, 
and  we  breathe  onlj  an  enchanted  region,  when* 
lovers*  lutes  tremble  over  placid  waters,  moulder- 
ing oiistles  rise  conscious  of  deeds  of  bl'Mxl,  and 
the  sad  voices  of  the  past  echo  through  deep  vaults 
and  lonely  galleries.  ...  Of  all  romance-writers 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  the  most  romnntio." — Sir  T. 
Noox  Talpourd:  MUeelL  Writiutft. 

"The  Shakspeare  of  Romanoe-writcrs,  who  te 
the  wild  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa  has  added 
the  softer  graces  of  a  Claude." — Dr.  Drakx. 

The  Castle  of  Udolpho. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  road 
wound  intt>  a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  whoso 
shaggy  sides  appeared  to  be  inaccessible, 
almost  surrounded  it.  To  the  east  a  vista 
opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apennines  in 
their  darkest  horrors;  and  the  long  per- 
spective of  retiring  summits,  rising  over 
each  other,  their  ridges  clothed  with  pines, 
exhibited  a  stronger  image  of  grandeur  than 
any  that  Emily  had  yet  seen.  The  sun  had 
just  sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains 
she  was  descending,  whose  long  shadow 
stretched  athwart  the  valley ;  but  his  slop* 
ing  rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of 
the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the 
summits  of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the 
opposite  steeps,  and  streamed  in  full  splen- 
dour upon  the  towers  and  battlements  of  a 
castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts 
along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The 
splendour  of  these  illumined  objects  was 
heightened  by  the  contrasted  shade  which 
involved  the  valley  below. 

**  There,"  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  in  several  hours,  ^^  is  Udolpho.'* 

Emily  gaied  with  melancholy  awe  upon 
the  castle,  which  she  understood  to  be  Mon- 
toni's;  for,  though  it  was  now  lighted  up 
by  the  setting  sun,  the  Gothic  greatness  or 
its  features,  and  its  mouldering  walls  of 
dark  gray  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and 
sublime  object.  As  she  gazed  the  light  died 
away  on  its  walls,  leaving  a  melancholy 
purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper  and  deeper 
as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  mountain. 
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while  the  battleinent$(  above  were  still  tipped 
with  imlendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rays 
soon  faded,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  in- 
vested with  the  solemn  durkneM  of  evening. 
Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed  to 
stand  the  soverei<;n  of  the  scene,  and  to 
frown  defiance  on  all  who  dared  to  invade 
its  solitiry  reign.  As  the  twilight  dee(>encd, 
its  features  became  more  awful  in  obscurity, 
and  Emily  continue<i  to  guze  till  its  cluster- 
ing towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade 
the  carriage  soon  after  began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall 
woods  awakened  terrific  images  in  her  mind, 
and  she  almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start 
up  from  under  the  trees.  At  length  tlie  car- 
riages emerged  upon  a  heathy  roclc,  and  soon 
after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep 
tone  of  the  portal  bell,  which  was  struck 
upon  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival,  in- 
creased the  fearful  emotions  that  had  as- 
sailed Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
servant  within  should  come  to  open  the 
gates,  she  anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice; 
bat  the  gloom  that  overspread  it  allowed 
her  to  distinguish  little  more  than  a  part 
of  its  outline,  with  the  massy  walls  of  the 
ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast, 
ancient,  and  dreary.  From  the  parts  she 
saw,  she  judged  of  the  heavy  strength  and 
extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway  before 
her,  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic 
sixe,  and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers, 
crowned  by  overhanging  turrets,  embattled, 
where  instead  of  banners,  now  waved  long 
grass  and  wild  plants  that  had  taken  root 
among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
seemiMl  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past, 
over  the  desolation  around  them.  The 
towers  were  united  by  a  curtain,  pierced 
and  embattled  also,  below  which  appeared 
the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sur- 
mounting the  gates;  from  these  the  walls 
of  the  ramparts  extended  to  other  towers, 
overlooking  the  precipice,  whose  shattered 
outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam  that  lingered 
in  the  west,  told  of  the  ravage  of  war.  Be- 
yond these  all  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
evening. 

A  Neapolitan  Chitrch. 

Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person 
with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towards 
the  ground,  was  pacing  behind  the  pillars 
the  whole  extent  of  the  pavement,  and  was 
apparently  so  engaged  in  his  own  thoughts 
as  not  to  observe  that  strangers  were  ap- 
proaching. He  turned,  however,  suddenly, 
as  if  startled  by  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then, 
without  farther  pausing,  glide  i  to  a  door 
that  opened  into  the  church,  and  disap- 
peared. 


There  was  something  too  extniordinary 
i  in  the  figure  of  this  man.  and  too  singular 
in  his  conduct,  to  pa>8  unnoticed  by  the 
visitors.  He  was  of  a  tall  thin  tiifure,  Lend- 
ing forward  from  the  shoulders  ;  of  a  sallow 
C(»mplcxion  and  harsh  re;iture.<4.  and  had  an 
eve  which,  as  it  looked  up  from  the  cloak 
that  mu£Qed  the  luwer  part  of  his  counte- 
nance, was  expressive  of  uncoiinnnn  fen^citv. 

The  travellers,  on  entering  the  churcli. 
looked  round  for  the  stranger  who  had 
I  passed  thither  before  them,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  thnKiirh  all  the 
shade  of  the  long  aisles  only  one  oth^r  per- 
son appeared.  This  was  a  friar  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  who  sometimes  {>«>inted  out 
to  strangers  th^  objects  in  the  church  which 
were  most  worthv  of  attenti'  n.  and  who 
now,  with  this  design,  approached  the  party 
that  ha<i  just  entered. 

When  the  party  had  viewed  the  diflerent 
shrines,  and  whatever  had  been  judged 
worthy  of  observation,  and  were  returning 
through  an  obscure  aisle  towanis  the  por- 
tico, tney  perceived  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  steps  passing  towards  a 
confessional  on  the  left,  and  as  he  entered  it, 
one  of  the  party  pointed  him  out  to  the  friar, 
and  inquired  who  he  was.  The  friar,  turn- 
ing to  look  after  him,  did  not  immediately 
reply ;  but  on  the  question  being  repeated, 
he  inclined  his  head  as  in  a  kind  of  ol>ei- 
sance,  and  calmly  replied,  *'  lie  is  an  as- 
sassin." 

'*  An  assassin !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen ;  **  an  assassin,  and  at  liberty  !^' 

An  Italian  gentleman  who  was  of  the 
party  smiled  at  the  astonishment  of  his 
friend. 

**  He  has  sought  sanctuary  here."  replied 
the  friar :  **  within  these  walls  he  may  not 
be  hurt," 

''Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  mur- 
derer?-' said  the  Englishman. 

**IIe  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else," 
answered  the  friar  meekly.  .  .  . 

**  But  observe  another  confei»sional," 
added  the  Italian  :  ''  that  beyond  the  pillars 
on  the  left  of  the  aisle,  below  a  painted 
window.  Have  you  discovered  it?  The  col- 
ours of  the  glass  throw,  instead  of  a  light, 
a  shade  over  that  part  of  the  church,  which 
perhaps  prevents  your  distinguishing  what 
I  mean." 

The  Englishman  looked  whither  his  friend 
pointed,  and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak, 
or  some  very  dark  wood,  adjoining  the  wall, 
and  remarked  also  that  it  was  the  same 
which  the  assassin  had  just  entered.  It 
consisted  of  three  compartments,  covered 
with  a  black  canopy.  In  the  central  division 
was  the  chair  of  the  confessor,  elevated  by 
several  steps  above   the  pavement  of  the 
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church;  and  on  either  hand  was  a  small 
closet  or  box,  with  steps  leading  up  to  a 
grated  partition,  at  which  the  penitent 
might  kneel,  and,  concealed  from  oljserva- 
tion,  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  confessor  the 
consciousness  of  crimes  that  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart. 

"  You  observe  it?'*  said  the  Italian. 

'^  I  do,"  replied  the  Englishman :  **  it  is  the 
same  which  the  assassin  had  passed  into,  and 
I  think  it  one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever 
l)ehold :  the  view  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a 
criminal  with  despair.'* 

**  We  in  Italy  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,** 
replied  the  Italian  smilingly. 

*•  Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional?'' 
inquired  the  Englishman.  ^*The  assassin 
entered  it,'* 

*^  He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about 
to  mention,"  said  the  Italian:  ^*but  I  wish 
you  to  mark  the  place,  because  some  very 
extraordinary  circumstances  belong  to  it.*' 

*^  What  are  they?"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confes- 
sion which  is  connected  with  them  was  made 
at  that  very  confessional,'*  added  the  Italian : 
'*  the  view  of  it,  and  the  sight  of  the  assassin, 
with  your  surprise  at  the  liberty  which  is 
allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  recollection  of  the 
story.  When  you  return  to"  the  hotel  I  will 
communicate  it  to  you,  if  you  have  no  pleaa- 
anter  mode  of  engaging  your  time.** 

**  After  I  have  taken  another  view  of  this 
solemn  edifice,**  replied  the  Englishman, 
^*and  particularly  of  the  confessional  you 
have  pointed  to  my  notice.*' 

While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  high  roofs  and  ahmg  the  solemn 
perspectives  of  the  Santa  del  Plan  to,  he  per- 
ceived the  figure  of  the  assassin  stealing 
from  the  confessional  across  the  choir,  and, 
shocked  on  again  beholding  him,  ho  turned 
his  eyes  and  hastily  quitted  the  church. 

The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman soon  after  returning  to  his  hotel, 
received  the  volume.     He  read  as  follows. 

The  Italian, 
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**  His  range  of  study  and  speculation  was  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Bacon ;  and  there  were,  in  fact, 
but  few  branches  of  learning  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar.  But  in  any  attempt  at  delineating 
his  intellectual  character,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  his  mastery  was  in  mental  philosophy, 
not  merely  in  its  metaphysical  departments,  but 
in  its  still  more  important  application  to  oondnot 
and  affairs,  and  in  their  higher  branches  of  poli- 
tics and  legislation,  which  derive  their  proofs 
and  principles  from  history,  and  give  authority  to 
its  lessons  in  return.  Upon  all  these  subjects  ho 
was  probably  the  most  learned  roan  of  his  age.** 
— Lord  Jjbffrkt  :  Maekinto$k'9  Life,  vol.  ii.  chan. 
vin. 

**  Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conversa- 
tion was  more  brilliant  and  instructive  than  that 
of  any  humiin  being  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  acquiiintcd.  His  memory  (vant  and  pro- 
digious as  it  was)  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  rather  than 
that  dreadful  engine  of  colloquial  oppression  into 
which  it  is  sometimes  erected." — Kev.  Stdxbt 
Smith  :  Aiackiutoth'*  Life,  vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.,  and 
Smith't  Work*,  iii.  434. 

"  Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  compositions  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  study 
and  of  meditation.  It  was  the  same  with  his  con- 
versation. .  .  .  You  never  saw  his  opinions  in  the 
making, — still  rude,  still  Inconsistent,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  fashioned  by  thought  and  discussion. 
They  came  forth  like  the  pillars  of  that  temple  in 
which  no  sound  of  axes  or  nammers  was  heard,  fin- 
ished, rounded,  and  exactly  suited  to  their  places." 
— Lord  Maoaulat  :  Ediu,  Rev.,  Ixi.  269,  and  his 

Tqc  FRE?fcn  Revolution. 

Gei  tlemen,  the  French  Revolution — 1 
must  pause  after  I  have  uttered  words 
which  present  such  an  overwhelming  idea. 
But  I  nave  not  now  to  encage  in  an  en- 
terprise so  far  beyond  my  ferce  as  that  of 
examining  and  judging  that  tremendous 
revolution.  I  have  only  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  factions  which  it  must 
have  left  behind  it.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion  began   with    great   and   fatal  errors. 
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ThcRC  errors  produced  atrocious  crimes.  A 
mild  and  feel>!e  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  Idoodj  anarchy,  which  very  shortly  gave 
birth  to  military  (iespotisin.  France,  in  a 
few  years,  dc^scribed  the  whole  circle  of  hu- 
man society.  All  this  was  in  the  order  of 
nature.  When  every  principle  of  authority 
and  civil  discipline, — when  every  principle 
which  enables  some  men  to  command  and 
disposes  others  to  ol>ey,  was  extirpated  from 
the  mind  by  atrocious  theories  ana  still  more 
atrocious  examples, — when  every  old  institu- 
tion was  trampled  down  with  contumely, 
and  every  new  institution  covere<l  in  its 
cradle  with  blood, — when  the  principle  of 
property  itself,  the  sheet-anchor  of  society, 
was  annihilated, — when  in  the  persons  of  the 
new  possessors,  whom  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage obliges  us  to  call  proprietors,  it  was 
contaminated  in  its  source  by  robbery  and 
murder,  and  became  separated  from  the  edu- 
cation and  the  manners,  from  the  general 
presumption  of  superior  knowledge  and 
more  scrupulous  probity  which  form  its 
only  liberal  titles  to  respect, — when  the 
people  were  taught  to  despise  every  thing 
dM,  and  compelled  to  detest  every  thing  new, 
there  remained  only  one  principle  strong 
enough  to  hold  society  together, — a  prin- 
ciple utterly  incompatible,  indeed,  with  lib- 
erty, and  unfriendly  to  civilization  itself, — a 
tyrannical  and  barbarous  principle,  but,  in 
that  miserable  condition  of  human  afiairs,  a 
refuge  from  still  more  intolerable  evils: — I 
mean  the  principle  of  military  power,  which 
gains  strength  from  that  confusion  and 
bloodshed  in  which  all  the  other  elements 
of  society  are  dissolved,  and  which,  in  these 
terrible  extremities,  is  the  cement  that  prc- 
seryes  it  from  total  destruction.  Under  such 
circumstances  Buonaparte  usurped  the  su- 
preme power  in  France : — I  say  usurped,  be- 
cause an  illegal  assumption  of  power  is  an 
usurpation.  But  usurpation,  in  its  strongest 
moral  sense,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  a  period 
of  lawless  and  savage  anarchy.  The  guilt 
of  military  usurpation,  in  truth,  belongs  to 
the  authors  of  those  confusions  which  sooner 
or  later  give  birth  to  such  an  usurpation. 
Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian,  "  by 
recent  as  well  as  all  ancient  example,  it  be- 
came evident  that  illisgal  violence,  with 
whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and 
whatever  object  it  may  pursue,  must  inev- 
itably end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and  des- 
otic  government  of  a  single  person." 
Ilume :  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  220.] 
ut  though  the  government  of  Buonaparte 
has  silenced  the  Revolutionary  factions,  it 
has  not  and  it  cannot  have  extinguished 
them.  No  human  power  could  re-impress 
upon  the  minds  of  men  all  those  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  the  Bophitftry  and  an- 


archy of  fourteen  years  had  obliterated.     A 
faction  must  exist,  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  Ode  now  l>efore  you. 
Defence  of  Jtaa  Peltier, 

Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  letters  and  narratives  of  Erasmus  dif- 
fused the  story  of  his  friend's  fate  [executed 
by  Henry  VIH]  throughout  Europe.  Cardi- 
nal Pole  bewailed  it  with  elegance  and  feel- 
ing. It  filled  Italy,  then  the  mo^^t  cultivated 
portion  of  Europe,  with  horror.  Pnulo  Jovio 
called  Henry  '*  a  Phalaris,''  though  we  shall 
in  vain  look  in  the  story  of  Plialaris,  or  of  any 
other  real  or  legendary  tyrant,  for  a  victim 
worthy  of  l»e:ng  compared  to  More.  The 
English  ministers  throughout  Euro^KS  were 
regarded  with  averted  eyes  as  the  agents  of 
a  monster.  At  Venice,  Henry,  after  this 
deed,  was  deemed  capable  of  any  crimes : 
he  was  believed  there  to  have  'murdered 
Catherine,  and  to  l>e  about  to  murder  his 
daughter  Mary.  The  Catholic  zeal  of  Spain, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  people 
against  the  oppression  of  Catherine,  quick- 
ened their  sympathy  with  More,  and  aggrav- 
ated their  detestation  of  Henry.  Mason, 
the  envoy  at  Valladolid,  thought  every  pure 
Latin  phrase  too  weak  for  More,  and  de- 
scribes him  by  one  [Ter  maxim  us  ille  Morus] 
as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  that  language  as 
*'  thrice  greatest'*  wouM  be  to  those  of  ours. 
When  intelligence  of  his  death  was  brought 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  he  sent  for  Sir  T. 
Elliot,  the  English  ambassador,  and  said  to 
him,  *'  My  lord  ambas<«ador,  we  understand 
that  the  king  your  master  has  put  his  wise 
counsellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  death." 
Elliot,  abashed,  made  answer  that  he  under- 
stood nothing  thereof.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Emperor,  **  it  is  too  true  ;  and  this  we  will 
say,  that  if  we  had  been  master  of  such  a 
servant,  we  should  rather  have  lost  the  best 
city  in  our  dominions  than  have  lost  such 
a  worthy  counsellor;" — ** which  matter,'* 
says  Roper,  in  the  concluding  words  of  his 
beautiful  narrative,  *'was  Ijv  Sir  T.  Elliot 
told  to  myself,  my  wife,  to  >ir.  Clement  and 
his  wife,  and  to  Sir.  Hey  wood  [Heron?]  and 
his  wife," 

Of  all  men  nearly  perfect.  Sir  Thomas  More 
had,  perhaps,  the  clearest  marks  of  individual 
character.  His  peculiarities,  though  distin- 
guishing from  all  others,  were  yet  withheld 
from  growing  into  moral  faults.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  of  him  that  ho  wiis  unaffei'ted, 
that  he  was  natural,  that  he  was  simple  :  so 
the  larger  part  of  truly  great  men  have  l>een. 
But  there  is  something  homespun  in  More 
which  is  common  to  him  with  scarcely  any 
other,  and  which  gives  to  all  his  faculties  and 
qualities  the  appearance  of  being  the  native 
growth  of  the  soil.    The  homeliness  of  hii 
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pleasantry  purifies  it  from  show.  He  walks 
oa  the  scaffold  clad  only  in  his  household 
goodness.  Tiie  unrefined  benignity  with 
which  he  ruled  his  patriarchal  dwelling  at 
Chelsea  enabled  him  to  look  on  the  axe 
without  being  disturbed  by  feeling  hatred 
for  the  tyrant.  This  quality  bound  together 
his  genius  and  learning,  his  eloquence  and 
fame,  with  his  homely  and  daily  duties, — 
bestowing  a  genuineness  on  all  his  good 
qualities,  a  dignity  on  the  most  ordinary 
otfices  of  life,  and  an  accessible  familiarity 
on  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  which 
silences  every  suspicion  that  his  excellences 
were  magnified.  He  thus  simply  performed 
great  acts,  and  uttered  great  thoughts,  be- 
cause they  were  familiar  to  his  great  soul. 
The  charm  of  this  inborn  and  homebred 
character  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been 
t;iken  off  by  polish.  It  is  ^this  household 
character  which  relieves  oar  notion  of  him 
from  vagueness,  and  divests  perfection  of 
that  generality  and  coldness  t<i  which  the 
attempt  to  paint  a  perfect  man  is  so  liable. 

[t  will  naturally,  and  very  strongly,  excite 
the  regret  of  the  good  in  every  age.  that  the 
life  of  this  best  of  men  should  have  been  in 
the  power  of  one  who  has  been  rarely  sur- 

fassed  in  wickedness.  But  the  execrable 
lenry  was  the  means  of  drawing  forth  the 
magnanimity,  the  fortitude,  and  the  meek- 
ness of  More.  Had  Henry  been  a  just  and 
merciful  monarch,  we  should  not  have  known 
the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  ascending.  Catholics 
ought  to  see  in  More  that  mildness  and 
cauidour  are  the  true  ornaments  of  all  modes 
of  faith.  Protestants  ought  to  be  taught 
humility  and  charity  from  this  instance  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  falling  into,  what 
they  deem,  the  most  fatal  errors. 

All  men,  in  the  fierce  contests  of  contend- 
ing factions,  should,  from  such  an  example, 
learn  the  wisd:»m  to  fear  lest  in  their  most 
hated  antagonist  they  may  strike  down  a 
Sir  Thomas  More :  for  assuredly  virtue  is 
not  so  narrow  as  to  be  confined  to  any 
party ;  and  we  have  in  the  case  of  More  a 
signal  example  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfect  excellence  does  not  exempt  men  from 
mistakes  which  we  may  justly  deem  mis- 
chievous. It  is  a  pregnant  proof  that  we 
should  beware  of  hating  men  for  their  ppin- 
ions,  or  of  adopting  their  doctrines  because 
we  love  and  venerate  their  virtues. 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
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See  also  Miscellanies  of  Literature :  con- 
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Authors,  Calamities  of  Authors,  Character 
of  James  the  First,  and  The  Literary  Char- 
acter, 1840,  r*  Svo. 

"He  if  one  of  the  most  leamed,  intelligent, 
lively,  and  agreeable  authors  of  our  era ;  he  has 
oompored  a  veries  of  work:!i,  which  while  they  shed 
abundance  of  light  on  the  obarncter  and  condition 
of  literary  men,  and  show  ua  the  state  of  genius 
in  this  land,  have  all  the  attractions  for  general 
readers  of  the  best  romnnoes.'' — Allaic  CuxNiiro- 
HAM :  Hiog.  mid  Ciit,  Hiat.  of  the  Lit.  of  the  Latt 
Fi/t^  Ytart,  18;>3. 
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"That  mopt  entcrtainiDg  and  searching  writer, 
D'Israeli,  whoso  works  in  gen«rHl  I  have  road 
oftener  than  perhaps  those  of  anj  other  English 
author  whatever/' — Lord  Byron. 

The  PniLosopuY  of  Proverbs. 

In  antique  furniture  we  sometimes  dis- 
oorer  a  convenience  which  long  disuse  had 
made  us  unacquainted  with,  and  are  surprised 
by  the  aptnesH  which  we  did  not  suspect  was 
concealed  in  its  solid  forms.  We  have  found 
the  labour  of  the  workman  to  have  been  as 
admirable  as  the  material  itself,  which  is 
still  resisting  the  mouldering  touch  of  time 
among  those  modern  invcntionSf  elegant  and 
unsubstantial,  which,  often  put  together  with 
unseasoned  wood,  are  apt  to  warp  and  fly 
into  pieces  when  brought  into  use.  Wq 
have  found  how  strength  consists  in  the 
selection  of  materials,  and  that,  whenever 
the  substitute  is  not  better  than  the  original, 
we  are  losing  something  in  that  test  of  ex- 
perience which  all  things  derive  from  dura- 
tion. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  I  shall  not  unreason- 
ably await  for  the  artists  of  our  novelties  to 
retrogade  into  massive  greatness,  although 
I  cannot  avoid  reminding  them  how  often 
they  revive  the  forgotten  things  of  past 
times.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our 
novelties  were  in  use  by  our  ancestors.  In 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  there  is,  in- 
deed, a  sort  of  antique  furniture  which  I 
collect,  not  merely  for  their  antiquity,  but 
for  the  sound  condition  in  which  I  still  find 
them,  and  the  compactness  which  they  still 
show.  Centuries  have  not  worm-eaten  their 
solidity !  and  the  utility  and  delight  fulness 
which  they  still  afford  make  them  look  as 
fresh  and  as  ingenious  as  any  of  our  patent 
inventions. 

By  the  title  of  the  present  article  the 
reader  has  anticipated  the  nature  of  the  old 
furniture  to  which  I  allude.  I  propose  to 
give  what,  in  the  style  of  our  times,  may  be 
sailed  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs, — a  topic 
which  seems  virgin.  The  art  of  reading 
proverbs  has  not,  indce<l,  always  been  ac- 
quired even  by  some  of  their  admirers ;  but 
my  observations,  like  their  subjects,  must 
be  versatile  and  unconnected;  and  I  must 
1)e8peak  indulgence  for  an  attempt  to  illus- 
trate a  very  curious  branch  of  literature, 
rather  not  understood  than  quite  forgotten. 

Proverbs  have  long  been  in  disuse.  "A 
man  of  fashion,"  observes  Lord  Chesterfield, 
•*  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs  and  vulgar 
aphorisms  ;'*  and,  since  the  time  his  lordship 
so  solemnly  interdicted  their  use,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  withered  away  under  the  ban 
of  his  anathemas.  His  lordship  was  little 
conversant  with  the  history  of  proverbs,  and 
would  unquestionably  have  smiled  on  those 


"  men  of  fashion"  of  another  stamp,  who,  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles, 
were  great  collectors  of  them  ;  would  appeal 
to  them  in  their  conversations,  and  enforce 
them  in  their  learned  or  their  statesman-like 
correspondence.  Few,  pcphaps,  even  now, 
suspect  that  these  neglected  fragments  of 
wisdom,  which  exist  among  all  nations,  still 
offer  many  interesting  objects  for  the  studies 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian ;  and 
for  men  of  the  world  still  open  an  extensive 
school  of  human  life  and  manners. 

The  home-spun  adages,  and  the  rusty 
**  sayed-saws,"  which  remain  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  are  adapted  to  their  capacities 
and  their  humours.  Easily  remembered, 
and  readily  applied,  these  are  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  vulgar,  and  often  more  sound 
than  that  of  their  masters.  Who  ever  would 
learn  what  the  people  think,  and  bow  they 
feel,  must  not  reject  even  these  as  insignifi- 
cant. The  proverbs  of  the  street  and  of  the 
market,  true  to  nature,  and  lasting  only  lie- 
cause  they  are  true,  are  records  that  the 
populace  at  Athens  and  at  Home  were  the 
same  people  as  at  Paris  and  at  London,  and 
as  they  had  before  been  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Proverbs  existed  before  books.  The  Span- 
iards date  the  origin  of  their  refranes  que  aicen 
las  vitjaa  tras  elfuego^  "  sayings  of  old  wives 
by  their  firesides,"  before  the  existence  of 
any  writings  in  their  language,  from  the 
circumstance  that  these  are  in  the  old 
romance  or  rudest  vulgar  idiom.  The  most 
ancient  poem  in  the  Edda,  '*  the  sublime 
speech  olOdin,"  abounds  with  ancient  prov- 
erbs, strikingly  descriptive  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Undoubtedly  proverbs  in 
the  earliest  ages  long  served  as  the  unwrit- 
ten language  of  morality,  and  even  of  the 
earliest  arts ;  like  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on 
the  lips  of  successive  generations.  The 
name  of  the  first  sage  who  sanctioned  the 
saying  would  in  time  be  forgotten,  while 
the  opinion,  the  metaphor,  or  the  expres- 
sion, remained,  consecrated  into  a  proverb. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  those  memorable 
sentences  by  which  men  learnt  to  think 
and  to  speak  appositely :  they  were  precepts 
which  no  man  could  contradict,  at  a  time 
when  authority  was  valued  more  than  opin- 
ion, and  experience  preferred  to  novelty. 
The  proverbs  of  a  father  became  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  son ;  the  mistress  of  a  family  per- 
petuated hers  through  her  household;  the 
workman  condensed  some  traditional  secret 
of  his  craft  into  a  proverbial  expression. 
When  countries  are  not  yet  populous,  and 
property  has  not  yet  produced  great  in- 
equalities in  its  ranks,  every  day  will  show 
them  how  **  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton 
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com«  to  pOTertj,  and  drowHini.'n!i  ololhca  n 
man  with  rugs."  At  Kuoh  a  puriud  ho  who 
gnve  cciiinHol  gnve  wealth.  .  .  . 
_  Some  difficjit?  hns  ocaurrel  in  the  doSni- 
tion.  Proverhd  must  bn  distinguinhed  rrnin 
procerbial  phrases,  and  Troin  BOntontioua 
inikxima ;  but  as  prororba  have  manj  fitcea, 
from  their  miacellnneoas  iiAtiire,  the  clnna 
itiiclf  Hcarcolf  ndmita  of  anir  dcGnitinn. 
When  JohniMin  dsQned  a  proverb  to  tie  "u 
short  sentence  fraquentlj  repeated  bj  the 
people,"  thii  definition  would  not  include 
the  most  (luriims  ones,  which  have  not 
Always  circulated  among  the  pnpulace,  nor 
oven  belonR  to  tliem  ;  nor  does  it  designate 
tbe  vital  qualities  of  a  proverb.     The  pithy 

S'lointnesa  of  Old  Howell  boa  odmirnblj 
escribed  the  ingredients  of  an  einiiislco 
proverb  to  l>e  leme,  ihortnaa.  and  tiul.  A 
proverb  U  discingnishod  from  a  miLEim  or 
an  apiiphtbegin  b/ that  brevitj  which  con- 
dDnses  a  thought  or  a  metaphor,  where  one 
thing  U  said  nnd  another  is  to  be  applied. 
This  often  produces  wit,  nnd  that  quick  pun- 
f^ncjr  which  excites  surpriHe,  but  atrikos 
with  convietion ;  this  jiives  it  an  epicrnni- 
raatie  turn.  George  Herbert  entittod  the 
small  collecti'in  which  he  forincil  "Joculn 
Prudentium,"  Darts  or  Javelins:  anmething 
hurled  nnd  striking  deeply :  n  chnraoldriatic 
of  a  proverb  which  poxsihl}'  Herbert  may 
have  borroired  from  a  remarkable  pxssajie 
in  Plato's  dialogue  of  ''  Protagoras,  or  the 

Proverbs  hare  cea.'ied  to  be  studied  or  em- 


ployed 
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ived  our  knowledge  from  books; 
out  in  a  pbiloKOphiuul  age  they  nppear  to 
offer  inflnile  subjects  for  speculative  curios- 
ity. Originating  in  rarlous  eras,  theiMi  tne- 
mnrials  of  maonors,  of  events,  and  of  modes 
of  thinking,  for  historical  as  well  as  for  moral 
purposes,  still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  our 
attention.  The  collected  knowledi;e  of  kuc- 
cessive  ages,  and  of  different  people,  must 
always  enter  into  s^ime  part  of  our  own. 
Truth  and  nature  can  never  be  oh-oleto. 

Proverbs  embrace  the  wide  sphere  of 
human  existence,  they  take  all  die  colours 
of  life,  they  are  often  eiquiait«  strokes  of 
genius,  they  delight  by  their  airy  aarcosm 
or  their  ciinstic  satire,  the  luiurinnue  of 
their  humour,  and  the  tenderness  of  their 
aontiment.  They  give  a  deep  insight  into 
domeitic  life,  and  open  for  u*  the  heart  of 
man,  in  all  the  vnrlons  states  which  he  may 
oi'cuny, — a  frequent  review  of  provorbi 
shnuld  enter  into  our  readings ;  and  al- 
though ihey  are  no  longer  the  ornaments  of 
c<inTLTsnti^>n,  they  have  nut  eciised  to  be  the 
t^elLs^rieH  of  thought. 

CarUinilitu  of  LUeralure.  vol.  HI.:  The 
PKihiophy  of  ProtxrbM. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
siith  President  of  the  United  Stales.  1825- 
1U2<J,  born  at  Braintroe,  MasHac  huso  Its,  1T6T. 
died  at  Washington,  U.  C,  Itj48,  occupied 
many  important  public  posts,  for  aucounU 
of  which  we  refer  to  the  work  from  wliioh 
the  extract  following  is  taken, — Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  John  tjuincy  Adams,  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  LL.D.,  Boston,  185H,  8vo 

Wo)(i:!(  IS  Politics. 

One  of  the  topics  agitated  during  thia 
debate  [June  16  to  July  7,  1833]  arose 
upon  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ilownnl.  of  Maryland. 
Among  the  petitions  agaiuHt  the  annexation 
of  Texai  were  many  signed  by  women.  On 
these  Mr.  Howard  said,  be  always  felt  a 
regret  when  petitions  thus  signed  were  pre- 
sented  to  the  house,  relating  to  political 
subjects.  He  thought  these  females  oould 
have  a  sufficient  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  inSuenoe  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dittioH  to  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  or 
their  children,  cheering  the  dotntiilio  oirele, 
and  shedding  over  it  the  mild  r.idiance  of 
the  social  virtues,  instead  of  rui^hing  into 
the  fierce  struggles  of  political  life.  Ha 
considered  it  diicreditaliU,  not  only  to  their 
political  section  of  country,  but  also  to  thn 
national  character. 

Mr.  Adams  immediately  entered  into  • 
long  and  animated  defence  of  the  right  of 

Eetition  by  women  j  in  the  course  of  whioh 
e  asked  "  w  lie  Cher  women,  by  petitioning 
this  house  in  favor  of  suffering  and  distress, 
perform  an  office  'discrodilalile'  to  them- 
selves, to  the  sei!tion  of  the  country  whers 
they  reside,  and  to  thin  natiim.  'I'be  gen- 
tleman says  that  women  have  no  right  to 
petition Congresson  political snhjeots.  Whrf 
Sir,  what  does  the  gentleman  understand  by 
'political  subject*?  Every  thing  iu  whiuh 
the  house  has  an  agency, — every  thing  which 
relates  to  peace  nnd  relates  to  war,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  great  interests  of  society. 
Are  women  to  hare  no  opinions  or  actions 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  general  welfare? 
Where  did  the  genifcmnn  get  thui  principle? 
Did  he  Hnd  it  in  saored  history, — in  the  lan- 
guage of  Miriam  the  prophetess,  in  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  sublime  songs  of  tri- 
umph that  ever  met  the  human  eya  or  ear? 
Did  the  gentleman  never  hear  of  Deborah, 
to  whom  the  children  of  Inraol  came  up  for 
judgment?  Has  he  forgotten  the  detxl  of 
Jaei;  who  slew  the  dreaded  enemy  of  her 
country?  Has  be  forgotten  Kstber,  who,  by 
nxH  PETiTiov,  saved  her  people  nnd  har 
country?  Sir.  I  might  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  aacred  history  of  the  Jews  to 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  nnrl  find  innu- 
merable examples  of  women,  who  not  only 
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took  an  active  part  in  tho  politics  of  their 
times,  but  who  are  held  up  with  honour  to 
pOMtcrity  for  doing  so.  Our  Saviour  him- 
self, wiiile  on  earth,  performed  that  most 
stupendous  miracle,  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  at  the  petition  of  a  woman! 
To  go  from  sacred  history  to  profane,  does 
the  gentleman  there  find  it  Sliscreditiible' 
for  women  to  take  any  interest  or  any  part 
in  political  affairs?  In  the  history  of  Ureece, 
let  him  read  and  examine  the  character  of 
Aspivsia,  in  a  country  in  which  the  character 
ana  conduct  of  women  were  more  restricted 
than  in  any  modern  nation,  save  among 
the  Turks.  Has  he  forgotten  that  SpartAn 
mother,  who  said  to  her  son,  when  going  out 
to  battle,  *  My  son,  come  back  to  me  with  thy 
shield,  or  upon  thy  shield?^  Does  he  not 
remember  Clselia  and  her  hundred  compan- 
ions, who  swam  across  the  river«  under  a 
shower  of  darts,  escaping  from  Porsenna? 
Has  he  forgotten  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  who  declared  that  her  children 
were  her  jewels?  And  why?  Because  they 
wore  the  champions  of  freedom.  Does  he 
not  remember  Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus 
and  daughter  of  Cato,  and  in  what  terms 
she  is  represented  in  the  history  of  Rome? 
Has  he  not  read  of  Arria,  who,  under  im- 
perial despotism,  when  her  husband  was 
condemned  to  die  by  a  tyrant,  plunged  the 
sword  into  her  own  bosom,  and  handing  it 
to  hor  husband,  said,  *Take  it,  Psetus,  it 
does  not  hurt,'  and  expired  ? 

"  To  come  to  a  later  period, — ^what  says 
the  history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors? 
To  say  nothing  of  Boadicea,  the  British 
heroine  in  the  time  of  the  Csdsars,  what 
name  is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth? Or,  if  he  will  go  to  the  Continent, 
will  he  not  find  the  names  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  Ilunffary,  the  two  Catherines  of  Russia, 
and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  the  patroness  of 
Columbus,  tho  discoverer  in  substance  of 
this  hemisphere,  for  without  her  aid  that 
discovery  would  not  have  been  made  ?  Did 
she  bring  discredit  on  her  sex  by  mingling 
in  politics?  To  come  nearer  home, — what 
were  the  women  of  the  United  States  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution  ?  Or  what  would 
the  men  have  been  but  for  the  influence  of 
the  women  of  that  day  ?  Were  they  devoted 
exchisiveltf  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
the  fireside?  Take,  for  example,  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia.'' 

Mr.  Adams  here  read  a  long  extract  from 
Judge  Johnson's  Life  of  General  Gredne, 
relating  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
ft  call  came  from  General  Washington  stat- 
ing that  the  troops  were  destitute  of  shirts, 
and  of  many  indispensable  articles  of  cloth- 
ing;. "And  from  whence,"  writes  Judge 
Joonson,  "  did  relief  arrive,  at  last?  Prom 


the  heart  where  patriotism  erects  her  fa- 
vourite shrine,  and  from  the  hand  which  is 
seldom  withdrawn  when  the  soldier  solicits. 
The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  immortalized 
themselves  by  commencing  the  generous 
work,  and  it  was  a  work  too  grateful  to  the 
American  fair  not  to  be  followed  up  with 
zeal  and  alacrity." 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  a  long  quotation 
from  Dr.  Ramsay^s  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, "  which  speaks,"  said  he,  **  trumpet- 
tongued,  of  the  daring  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  patriotism  burning  in  the  bosoms  or  tho 
ladies  of  that  State."  After  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  this  History,  Mr.  Adams  thus 
comments  upon  it :  **  *  Politics,'  sir  I  *  rush- 
ing into  the  vortex  of  polities  I' — glorying  in 
being  called  rcl)el  ladies  ;  refusing  to  attend 
balls  and  entertainments,  but  crowding  to 
the  prison-ships  I  Mark  this,  and  remcml^r 
it  was  done  with  no  small  danger  to  their 
own  persons,  and  to  the  safety  of  their  fami- 
lies. But  it  manifested  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  animated  ;  and,  sir,  is  that  spirit 
to  l>e  charged  here,  in  this  hall  where  we 
are  sitting,  as  being  *  discreditable'  to  our 
country's  name?  Shall  it  l>e  said  that  such 
conduct  was  a  national  reproach,  l^ecause  it 
was  the  conduct  of  women  who  left  *  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  rushed  into  the  vor- 
tex of  politics  !'  Sir,  these  women  did  more ; 
they  petitioned, — ^yes,  they  petitione<l, — and 
that  in  a  matter  of  politics.  It  was  for  the 
life  of  Haynt^^ 
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born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  August  15,  1769, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army  in 
Italy,  1796,  First  Consul  of  France,  1799, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  1804,  defeated  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815,  pris- 
oner at  St  Helena,  October  15,  1815,  until 
his  death,  May  5,  1821. 

Napoleon's  Argument  for  the  Dirrxir? 
OP  Christ,  and  the  Scriptures,  in  a 
Conversation  witu  General  Bertrand, 
AT  St.  Helena. 

True,  Christ  offers  to  our  faith  a  series  of 
mysteries.  He  cotninands  us  authoritatively 
to  believe,  and  gives  no  other  reason  than 
his  awful  word  lam  God,  True,  this  is  an 
article  of  mere  faith,  and  up^in  it  depend  all 
the  other  articles  of  the  Christian  system  ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
once  admitted,  Christianity  appears  with  the 
precision  and  clearness  of  algebra ;  it  has 
the  connectedness  and  unity  of  a  science. 
This  doctrine  resting  upon  the  Bible,  best 
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explains  the  traditions  prevalent  in  the 
world.  It  throws  light  upon  them ;  and 
all  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
strictly  connected  with  it,  as  links  of  the 
same  chain.  The  nature  of  Christ's  exist- 
ence is  mysterious,  I  admit ;  but  this  mys- 
tery meets  the  wants  of  nian  :  reject  it,  and 
the  world  is  an  inexplicable  riddle, — believe 
it,  and  the  history  of  our  race  is  satisfiic- 
torily  explained. 

Christianity  has  one  advantage  over  all 
systems  of  philosophy  and  all  religions: 
Christians  do  not  delude  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  things.  You  can- 
not reproach  them  with  the  subtleties  and 
artifices  of  those  idealists  who  think  to 
solve  profound  theological  problems  by  their 
empty  dissertations.  Fools  I  their  efforts  are 
those  of  the  infant  who  tries  to  touch  the 
sky  with  his  hand,  or  cries  to  have  the  moon 
for  his  plaything.  Christianity  says  simply, 
**  No  man  hath  seen  God  but  God.  God  re- 
veals what  he  is :  his  revelation  is  a  mys- 
tery which  neither  imagination  nor  reason 
can  conceive.  But  when  G(xi  speaks,  man 
must  believe.'*   This  is  sound  common  sense. 

The  Gospel  possesses  a  secret  virtue  of 
indescribable  efficacy,  a  warmth  which  in- 
fluences the  understanding  and  softens  the 
heart ;  in  meditating  upon  it,  you  feel  as 
you  do  in  contemplating  the  heavens.  The 
Gospel  is  more  than  a  book;  it  is  a  living 
thing,  active,  powerful,  overcoming  every 
obstacle  in  its  way.  See  upon  this  table 
this  lKK)k  of  books, — and  here  the  emperor 
touched  it  reverently, — I  never  cease  reading 
it,  and  always  with  new  delight. 

Christ  never  hesitates,  never  varies  in  his 
instructions,  and  the  least  of  his  assertions 
is  stamped  with  a  simplicity  and  a  depth 
which  captivate  the  ignorant  and  the  learned, 
if  they  give  it  their  attention. 

Nowhere  is  to  be  found  such  a  series  of 
beautiful  thoughts,  fine  moral  maxims,  fol- 
lowing one  another  like  ranks  of  a  celestial 
army,  and  producing  in  the  soul  the  same 
emotion  as  is  felt  in  contemplating  the  in- 
finite extentof  the  resplendent  heavens  on  a 
fine  summer  night. 

Not  only  is  our  mind  absorbed ;  it  is  con- 
trol led,  and  the  soul  can  never  go  astray 
with  this  book  for  its  guide.  Once  master 
of  our  mind,  the  Gospel  is  a  faithful  friend. 
God  himself  is  our  Friend,  our  Father,  and 
truly  our  God.  A  mother  has  not  greater 
care  for  the  infant  on  her  breast.  The  soul, 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  is 
no  longer  its  own.  God  occupies  it  alto- 
gether; he  directs  its  thoughts  and  all  its 
faculties  :  it  is  his. 

What  a  proof  it  is  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
that  with  so  absolute  an  empire,  his  single 
aim  is  the  spiritual  melioration  of  individ- 


uals, their  purity  of  conscience,  their  union 
to  the  truth,  their  holiness  of  soul. 

My  last  argument  is.  There  is  not  a  God 
in  heaven,  if  a  mere  man  was  able  to  con- 
ceive and  execute  successfully  the  gigantic 
design  of  making  himself  the  object  of  su- 
preme worship,  by  usurping  the  name  of 
uod.  Jesus  alone  dared  to  do  this:  he 
alone  said  clearly  and  unfalteringly  of  him- 
self, /  am  God;  which  is  quite  different 
from  saying,  lam  a  god^  or  there  are  god^. 
History  mentions  no  other  individual  who 
has  appropriated  to  himself  the  title  of  God 
in  the  absolute  sense.  Heathen  mythology 
nowhere  pretends  that  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods  themselves  assumed  divinity.  It  would 
have  been  on  their  part  the  height  of  pride 
and  absurdity.  Thev  were  deified  by  their 
posterity,  the  heirs  of  the  first  despots.  As 
all  men  are  of  one  race,  Alexander  could 
call  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  Greece 
inughed  at  the  silly  assumption  ;  and  in 
making  gotls  of  their  emperors,  the  Romans 
were  not  serious.  Mahomet  and  Confucius 
merely  gave  out  that  they  were  agents  of 
the  Deity.  Numa's  goddess  Egeria  was  only 
the  personification  of  his  reflections  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods.  The  Brahmas  of 
India  are  only  deifications  of  mental  attri- 
butes. 

IIow  then  should  a  Jew,  the  particulars 
of  whose  history  are  better  attested  than 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, — how 
should  he  alone,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
give  out  all  at  once  that  he  was  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things?  lie  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  highest  adoration.  lie  constructs 
his  worship  with  his  own  hands,  not  with 
stones  but  with  men.  You  are  amazed  at 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  But  here  is 
a  conqueror  who  appropriates  to  his  own 
advantage,  who  incorporates  with  himself, 
not  a  nation,  but  the  human  race.  Wonder- 
ful I  the  human  soul  with  all  its  faculties  be- 
comes blended  with  the  existence  of  Christ. 
And  how?  by  a  prodigy  surpassing  all  other 
prodigies  he  seeks  thelove  of  men,  the  most 
difficult  tiling  in  the  world  to  obtain  :  he 
seeks  what  a  wise  man  would  fain  have 
from  a  few  friends,  a  father  from  his  chil- 
dren, a  wife  from  her  husband,  a  brother 
from  a  brother, — in  a  word,  the  heart:  this 
he  seeks,  this  he  absolutely  requires,  and  he 
gains  his  object.  Hence  I  infer  his  divinity. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Louis  XIV., 
with  all  their  genius,  failed  here.  Ther 
conquered  the  world  and  had  not  a  friend.  I 
am  perhaps  the  only  person  of  my  day  who 
loves  Hannibal,  Csesar,  Alexander.  Louis 
XIV.,  who  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  France 
and  the  world,  had  not  a  friend  in  all  his 
kingdom,  not  even  in  his  own  family.  True, 
we  love  our  children,  but  it  is  from  instinct, 
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firom  a  necessity  which  the  beasts  them- 
selves obey :  and  how  many  children  mani- 
fest no  proper  sense  of  our  kindness  and  the 
cares  we  bestow  on  them, — how  many  un- 
grateful children  !  Do  your  children,  Gen- 
eral Bertrand,  love  you  ?  You  love  them, 
but  you  are  not  sure  of  being  requited. 
Neither  natural  affection  nor  your  kindness 
will  ever  inspire  in  them  such  love  as  Chris- 
tians have  lor  God.  When  you  die  your 
children  will  remember  you,  —  doubtless 
while  spending  your  money ;  but  your  grand- 
children will  hardly  know  that  you  ever 
existed.  And  yet  you  are  General  Bertrand ! 
And  we  are  here  upon  nn  island,  where  all 
your  cares  and  all  your  enjoyments  are 
centred  in  your  family. 

Christ  speaks,  and  at  once  generations 
become  his  by  stricter,  closer  ties  than  those 
of  blood ;  by  the  most  sacred,  most  indis- 
soluble of  all  unions.  lie  lights  up  the 
flame  of  a  love  which  consumes  self-love, 
which  prevails  over  every  other  love. 

In  this  wonderful  power  of  his  will  we 
recognize  the  Word  that  created  the  world. 

The  founders  of  other  religions  never  con- 
ceived of  this  mystical  love,  which  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  is  beautifully 
called  charity. 

Ilence  it  is  that  they  have  struck  upon  a 
rock.  In  every  attempt  to  effect  this  tiling, 
namely,  to  make  himself  beloved^  man  deeply 
feels  his  own  impotence. 

So  that  Christ^s  greatest  miracle  undoubt- 
edly is  the  reign  of  charity. 

Ue  alone  succeeded  in  lifling  the  heart 
of  man  to  things  invisible,  and  in  inducing 
him  to  sacrifice  temporal  things :  he  alone, 
by  influencing  him  to  this  sacrifice,  has 
formed  a  bond  of  union  between  heaven 
and  earth.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in 
him  taste  this  wonderful,  supernatural  ex- 
alted love,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
reason,  above  the  ability  of  man ;  a  sacred 
fire  brought  down  to  earth  by  this  new 
Prometheus,  and  of  which  Time,  the  great 
destroyer,  can  neither  exhaust  the  force  nor 
limit  the  duration.  The  more  I,  Napoleon, 
think  of  this,  I  admire  it  the  more.  And  it 
convinces  me  absolutely  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  af- 
fection for  me  that  they  would  die  for  me. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  compare  the  sol- 
dier^s  enthusiasm  with  Christian  charity, 
which  are  as  unlike  as  their  cause. 

But  after  all,  my  presence  was  necessary, 
the  lightning  of  my  eye,  my  voice,  a  word 
from  me :  then  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled 
in  their  hearts.  I  do  indeed  possess  the 
secret  of  this  magical  power  which  lifts  the 
Boul,  but  I  could  never  impart  it  to  any  one: 
none  of  my  generals  ever  learnt  it  from  me ; 


nor  have  I  the  secret  of  perpetuating  my 
name  and  love  for  me  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  to  effect  these  things  without  physical 
means. 

Now  that  I  am  at  St.  Helena, — now  that  I 
am  alone  chained  to  this  rock, — who  fights 
and  wins  empires  for  me?  Where  are  any 
to  share  my  misfortunes, — any  to  think  of 
me?  Who  bestirs  himself  for  me  in  Europe? 
Who  remains  faithful  to  me :  where  are  my 
friends?  Yes,  two  or  three  of  you,  who  are 
immortalized  by  this  fidelity,  ye  share,  ye 
alleviate  my  exile. 

Here  the  emperor's  voice  choked  with  grief. 

Yes,  my  life  once  shone  with  all  the  bril- 
liance of  the  diadem  and  the  throne,  and 
yours,  Bertrand,  reflected  that  brilliance,  as 
the  dome  of  the  "  Invalides,"  gilt  by  me,  re- 
flects the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  disasters 
came,  the  gold  gradually  became  dim,  and 
now  all  the  brightness  is  effaced  by  the  rain 
of  misfortune  and  outrage  with  which  I  am 
continually  pelted.  We  are  mere  lead  now, 
General  Bertrand,  and  soon  I  shall  be  in 
my  grave. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men.  So  it  was 
with  CsDsar,  and  Alexander,  and  I  too  am 
forcotten ;  and  the  name  of  a  conqueror 
and  an  emperor  is  a  college  theme !  our  ex- 
ploits are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their 
tutor,  who  sits  in  judgment  upon  us,  award- 
ing us  censure  or  praise. 

Uow  different  the  opinions  formed  of  the 
great  Louis  XIV.  I  Scarcely  dead,  the  great 
king  was  left  alone  in  his  solitary  chamber 
at  Versailles, — neglected  by  his  courtiers, 
and  perhaps  the  object  of  their  ridicule. 
He  was  no  more  their  master.  He  was  a 
dead  body,  in  his  coffin,  the  prey  of  a  loath- 
some putrefaction. 

Ana  mark  what  is  soon  to  become  of  roe, — 
assassinated  by  the  English  oligarchy,  I  die 
before  my  time,  and  my  dead  body  too  must 
return  to  the  earth  to  become  food  for  worms. 

Such  is  soon  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Great 
Napoleon  !  What  a  wide  abyss  between  my 
deep  misery  and  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored, 
and  which  is  extending  over  all  the  earth  I 
Is  this  death?  Is  it  not  life  rather?  The 
death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  a  God. 

The  emperor  paused,  and  as  General  Ber- 
trand did  not  answer,  the  emperor  resumed  : 

You  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God?  then  I  did  wrong  to  appoint  you  general  I 

The  above  is  translated  from  a  French 
tract,  printed  in  Paris,  with  the  title  **  Na- 
poleon.** The  narrative  is  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  De  Felice,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mon- 
tauban,  France,  in  a  communication  inserted 
in  the  New  York  Observer  of  April  16, 1842* 
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Professor  De  Felice  states  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bogue  sent  Nnpolcon  at  St.  Helena  a 
copy  ofhis  *'  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,"  which  eye-witnesses 
attest  that  he  read  with  interest  and  satis- 
faction. He  also  states  that  similar  wit- 
nesses attest  that  he  rend  much  in  the  Bible, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  profound  respect ;  and 
further,  that  there  was  a  religious  revival 
among  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Ilelena,  which 
extended  to  the  soldiers,  who  prayed  much 
for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  noble 
prisoner.  Professor  De  Felice  closes  his 
communication  by  translating  from  a  recent 
French  journal  the  following  conversation 
related  by  Count  de  Montholon^  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  emperor : 

I  know  men,  said  Napoleon,  and  I  tell 
you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  man : 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  mystery  which 
subsists  by  its  own  force,  and  proceeds  from 
a  mind  which  is  not  a  human  mind.  We 
find  in  it  a  marked  individuality,  which 
originated  a  train  of  words  and  maxims  un- 
known before.  Jesus  borrowed  nothing  from 
our  knowledge.  He  exhibited  in  himself  the 
perfect  example  of  his  precepts.  Jesus  is  not 
R  philosopher ;  for  his  proofs  arc  miracles,  and 
from  the  first  his  disciples  adored  him.  In 
fact,  learning  and  philosophy  are  of  no  use 
in  salvation  ;  and  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  the 
laws  of  the  Spirit. 

Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  my- 
self founded  empires :  but  upon  what  did  we 
rest  the  creations  of  our  genius?  Upon  ^orctf. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  his  empire  upon 
Uwe;  and  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would 
die  for  him. 

It  was  not  a  day  or  a  battle  which  achieved 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
world.  No :  it  was  a  long  war,  a  contest  for 
three  centuries,  begun  by  the  apostles,  then 
continued  by  the  flood  of  Christian  genera- 
tions. In  this  war  all  the  kings  and  poten- 
tates of  earth  were  on  one  side:  on  the 
other  I  see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious  force, 
some  men  scattered  here  and  there  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  who  have  no  other 
rallying  point  than  a  common  faith  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  cross. 

1  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body  will 
be  given  back  to  the  earth  to  become  food 
for  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  which  so  soon 
awaits  him  who  has  been  called  The  Great 
Napoleon.  What  an  abyss  between  my 
deep  misery  and  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  and 
adored,  and  which  is  extending  over  the 
whole  earth ! 

Call  you  this  dying?  Is  it  not  living 
rather?  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  death 
j>f  aOod! 


JUNIUS. 

The  Letters  of  Junius  were  originally 
published  in  The  Public  Advertiser  of  Lon- 
don, by  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  the  first 
letter  bearing  date  January  21,  1769,  and 
the  last  January  21,  1772.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Printer  of  The  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, Sir  William  Draper,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  North, 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  King  of  England,  Rev. 
Mr.  Home,  and  others.  Who  Junius  was  is 
as  yet  (July  8,  1878)  unknown  :  we  have  re- 
viewed the  controversy  at  length  in  another 
place  (Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1001-1005),  to  which  we  refer  the  in- 
quirer, adding  to  our  authorities  Not«8  and 
Queries  and  (London)  Athenaeum,  1849,  e^ 
seq.^  Indexes.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Sir 
Piiiiip  Francis  was  the  amanuensis,  or  one 
of  the  amanuenses,  of  Junius, — probably  in 
ignorance  himself  of  the  author? 

**  The  olasaio  purity  of  thoir  language,  the  ex- 
quisite force  and  perspicuity  of  their  argument, 
the  keen  severity  of  their  reproach,  the  extensive 
information  they  evince,  their  fearless  and  decisive 
tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stern  and  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  purest  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
acquired  for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speed, 
a  popularity  which  no  series  of  letters  have  since 
possessed,  nor,  perhaps,  ever  will;  and,  what  is 
of  far  greater  consi'quence,  diffused  among  the 
body  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitutional 
rights  than  they  had  ever  before  atiained,  and 
animated  them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to 
maintain  them  inviolate." — John  Masox  Qood, 
M.D. :  E99ay  on  JuniH§  and  hi*   Writings, 

See  the  Letters  of  Junius,  third  edition,  by 
John  Wade,  Lond.,  1850,  2  vols,  post  8vo 
(Bohn's  Stand.  Lib.).  In  his  Supplementary 
£ssay  Mr.  Wade  espouses  the  claims  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis;  Lords  Macaulay,  Brougham, 
and  Campbell,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
many  others  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

From  Junius' s  Letter  to  the  Ring. 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  observed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  ;  when, 
instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
at  which  every  inferior  consideration  must 
yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is 
a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which 
flattery  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity 
itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  sup- 
pose it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a  gracious, 
well-intentioned  prince  made  sensible  at  last 
of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people  and 
of  his  own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  ho 
looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for 
no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  matter  of 
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curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in 
wliat  t^rms  he  would  address  himself  to  his 
sovereign.  Let  it  bo  imagined,  no  matter 
how  improbable,  that  the  first  prejudice 
against  his  character  is  removed ;  that  the 
ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted  ;  that  he  feels  himself  animated 
by  tl.e  purest  and  most  honourable  afiections 
to  his  king  and  country  ;  and  that  the  great 
person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely  and  understanding 
enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with 
dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect: 

Sir  : — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life, 
and  originally  the  cause  of  every  reproach 
and  distress  which  has  attended  your  gov- 
ernment, that  you  should  never  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  truth  until 
vou  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people. 
It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the 
error  of  your  education.  We  are  still  in- 
clined to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for 
the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dis- 
position. We  are  far  from  thinking  you 
capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to 
invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects 
on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liber- 
ties depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to 
your  character,  we  should  long  since  have 
adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very  distant 
from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  **  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong^^*  is  admitted  without  re- 
luctance. We  separate  the  amiable,  good- 
natured  prince  from  the  folly  and  treachery 
of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues  of 
the  man  from  the  vices  of  the  government 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know 
not  whether  your  majesty's  cf)ndition,  or 
that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve 
most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your 
mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  a  truth, 
by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of 
personal  reproach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish 
for  nothing,  but  that,  as  ih^  are  reasonable 
and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  per- 
son from  vour  government,  so  you,  in  your 
turn,  should  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  l^ecomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a 
king  and  that  which  serves  only  to  promote 
the  temporary  int<)rest  and  miserable  ambi- 
tion of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared 
(and,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of 
siving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  sub- 
jects. You  found  them  pleased  with  the 
novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whose  counte- 


nance promised  even  more  than  his  words, 
and  loyal  to  you,  not  only  from  principle, 
but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profesnion 
of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a 
partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They 
did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  but  gave  you 
a  generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings 
of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the 
dearest  tribute  of  their  affections.  Such, 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who 
now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches 
and  complaints.  Do  justice  to  yourself. 
Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons 
have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the 
men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  ar^ 
naturally  light  and  inconstant;  that  the^' 
complain  without  a  cause.  Withdraw  your 
conhdence  equally  from  all  parties;  from 
ministers,  favourites,  and  relations;  and  let 
there  be  one  m<mient  in  your  life  M-hen  yon 
have  consulted  your  own  understanding.  .  .  . 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they 
are  conveyed  in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure 
their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
expressions ;  and  when  they  only  praise  vou 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But 
this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune. 
They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  affections  are 
founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attach- 
ment. The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is 
not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the 
equality  with  which  they  are  received,  and 
may  be  returned.  The  lortune  which  made 
you  a  king  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend :  it 
IS  a  law  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  The  mistaken  prince  who 
looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the 
house  of  Ilanover,  not  from  a  vain  prefer- 
ence of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that 
family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  Ihis,  sir,  is  a 
principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  ra- 
tional ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt  and  well 
worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement. 
We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  dis- 
tinctions. The  name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is 
only  contemptible:  armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  tneir  principles  are  formidable. 
The  prince  who  imitates  their  conduct  shouhi 
be  warned  by  their  example;  and  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title 
to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  as  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be 
lost  by  another. 
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Ttiou;(h  in  moinoini  intended  for  publica- 
tion a  lnrj;e  share  of  incident  and  ai;tion 
would  (lenernlly  lie  nacessary,  yet  ihero  are 
Home  whose  mental  history  atone  might  be 
very  interesting  to  reflective  readers ;  as,  fur 
instance,  that  of  a  thinking  man  reuiarkabta 
for  a  number  of  complete  changes  uf  his  spec- 
ulative system.  From  observing  the  usual 
tenaoity  of  views  once  deliberately  adopted 
in  mature  life,  we  regard  as  a  curious  phe- 
nomen'm  the  man  whose  mind  has  been 
a  kind  of  caracansora  of  opinions,  enter- 
tained a  while,  and  then  sent  on  iiilgrini- 
Hgc ;  a  man  who  has  admired  and  dismisfied 
syatema  with  the  same  faeility  with  which 
John  Buncle  found,  adored,  married,  and 
interred  his  succession  of  wives,  eaoh  one 
being,  for  the  time,  not  only  better  than  all 
that  went  bcfure,  but  the  liest  in  the  crea- 
tion. You  admire  the  versatile  aptitude  of 
a  mind  sliding  into  successive  forma  of  be- 
lief jn  this  inielieutual  metempsychuKis,  by 


which  it  animates  s>  many  new  bodies  of 
doctrines  in  their  turn.  And  as  none  of 
those  dying  pangs  vhich  hurt  you  in  a  tale 
of  India  attend  the  dpsertion  of  each  of  these 
speculative  forms  which  the  soul  liaH  a  while 
inhabited,  you  arn  extremely  amused  by  the 
number  of  transi'.ions,  and  eagerly  ask  what 
is  to  be  the  ne^l,  for  you  never  deem  the 

E resent  state  -oF  such  a  man's  views  to  be 
ir  poriuaiicnce,  unless  perbajM  when  he  has 
terminated  hi* cjumoorlielioving everything 
in  ultimately  beliBvingnothJng.  Even  then, 
unless  lie  is  very  old,  or  leels  more  pride  in- 
being  a  scoptio,  the  conqueror  of  all  sy»- 
temn,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  cham- 
pion of  one,  even  then  it  is  very  possible  he 
may  spring  up  again,  lik%  a  vapour  of  Bre 
from  a  bog,  and  glimmer  through  new  maie«, 
OT  retrace  his  coumo  through  hdf  of  those 
which  he  trod  befon!.  Yim  will  obnerre 
thai  no  respect  aliachos  to  this  I'roteus  of 
opinions  aftt^r  his  changes  have  been  multi- 
plied, OS  no  party  expect  him  to  remain  with 
them,  nor  deem  him  much  of  an  acquisition 
if  he  should.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  conaid- 
eraiile  changes  will  bo  rcganlod  an  signs  of 
alibernl  ini|uircr,  and  therefore  the  party  to 
which  his  fimt  or  hin  second  intellectual  cun- 


ill   I 


version  may  assign   I 

gladly.  Bat  ho  will  he  deemed  tn  have  ab- 
dicated the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is 
found  that  ho  can  adopt  no  principles  but 
to  l>otmy  them;  and  it  will  be  perhaps 
justly  suspccled  that  there  is  Homething 
extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
mind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of 
itK  operations,  to  which  a  series  of  very 
diSerent,  and  sometimes  contrasted,  theo- 
ries can  appear  in  nuccession  demonstra- 
tively true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  perverseness  which  Petrucbio  only  al- 
footed,  declaring  that  which  was  yesterday 
to  a  certainty  the  sun,  to  be  to-day  as  oer 
tainly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curiouH  to  ob^errc  in  a  man, 
who  should  make  Kuch  an  ciliibition  of  the 
course  of  his  mind,  the  slj-de™it  of  self- 
bive.  While  be  despises  the  system  which 
he  has  rejected,  ho  dops  not  deem  it  fi  imply 
BO  great  a  want  of  sfliiM?  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it.  as  in  Ihe  rest  who  were  then  or 
ure  now  its  disciplen  and  advocates.     No :  in 

the  utmost  but  a  merge  of  it;  and  probably 
he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you  that  such 
peculiar  circumstances  aa  might  warp  even 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind  attended  his 
consideration  of  the  Bubject,  and  misled  him 
to  admit  the  belief  of  what  others  prove 
themselves  fonU  by  believing. 

Another  thing  apparent  in  a  record  of 
changed  opinions  would  be,  what  I  have 
noticed  before,   tliat   there  is  scarcely  an^ 
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mieh  things  in  the  world  an  simple  conviction. 
I(  wonM  \m  amiMinp;  to  ol>Aerve  how  reaitrm 
had,  in  one  )n!«eaii'.*e,  h^^n  o\emiIeri  into 
Mr|nieiicen<^  by  the  a<lmi  ration  of  a  eele- 
hrated  name,  or  another  into  opfioeition  hv 
the  envy  of  it ;  how  xwmt  opportune! j  reanon 
diaeOTered  the  tnjth  ju.^t  at  the  time  that 
iniereat  r/»nld  li*^  ewentiallv  aerve^l  hr  avr»w- 
ing  it;  how  eartiij  the  impaftial  examiner 
eoiild  )je  indficefl  to  a*  J  opt  A/>me  f^art  of  an- 
iHher  man' A  opinions,  after  that  other  haii 
xeftlou5«iy  approve<i  flr>me  faTOurit^',  ^.^jfeciallT 
if  unpopular,  fiart  of  hi«.  at  thf;  Ptiari;«ees 
almoHt  Urrame  partial  even  Ui  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defendeil  one  of  their  doc* 
trineii  a^ainnt  the  SsirJdiiceei*.  It  would  l^e 
coriouii  to  M;e  how  a  prof«;AAed  reiipect  for  a 
man'a  character  and  talon tn.  and  concern  for 
hia  intereAta,  mi^ht  lie  chan^red,  in  confie- 
qaence  of  Aome  f»eri4onaI  inattention  experi- 
enced from  him,  ]ntr>illilK>ral  invective  against 
hiro  or  hin  int^'llectual  perform ancefl,  and 
yet  the  railer,  thou|i;h  HCtante<i  iiolelj  bj 
fiotty  rev#'n;(e,  m:coiint  himself  the  mixlel  of 
oqnitj  and  candour  all  the  while.  It  mi^ht 
l>e  aeen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could 
elevate  niii^eralilc  prejuilices  into  revered 
wiiMlom,  while  poor  old  £xperience  wum 
moifked  with  thankrt  for  her  inntruction  ;  and 
how  the  vicinitj  or  Hocicty  of  the  rich  and, 
fia  tliey  are  termed^  ^reat  could  jjcrhapa  melt 
a  aoul  that  aeenicd  to  lie  of  the  stern  con- 
■iitenco  of  early  Uome,  into  \\\^  gentlest 
wax  on  which  Corruption  could  wish  to  im- 
print the  venerable  creed, — "  The  ripht  di- 
fino  of  kings  to  govern  wrong/'  with  the 
pious  infcren<^e  that  justice  was  outraged 
when  virtuous  Tarquin  was  ex|>elled. 

I  am  sufiposing  the  observer  to  perceive  all 
these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason  ; 
for  it  worn  probably  absurd  to  expect  that 
any  mind  should  itself  l>e  able  in  its  review 
to  detfict  all  its  own  obliquities,  after  having 
iMsen  so  l(uig  beguiled,  like  the  mariners  in 
A  story  which  I  remember  to  have  read,  who 
followiMl  the  direction  of  their  compass,  in- 
fallibly right  as  they  thought,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  an  enemy's  port,  where  they  were 
seised  and  <]ciomod  to  slavery.  It  happened 
that  the  wi(fked  captain,  in  onler  to  betray 
the  ship,  had  (x>ncealod  a  largo  loadstone  at 
u  little  distanno  on  one  side  of  the  needle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one 
i9tnt;o  of  life  [  suppose  all  reflecting  men 
look  back  with  a  kind  of  contempt,  though 
it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling  wish 
that  some  of  its  enthusioHm  of  feeling  could 
bo  recovered, — I  mean  the  i>eriod  between 
proper  childhood  and  maturity.  They  will 
allow  that  their  reason  was  then  feeble,  and 
they  are  prompter)  to  exclaim,  What  fools 
wo  liave  been, — while  they  recollect  how  sin- 
ocroly  thoy  cutortnined  and  advanced  the 


moi^t  rid iou Ions  speenlation^  on  rhe  interests 
of  life  and  the  question:!  of  truth :  bow  n^gret- 
fully  ai4ton'i>bed  they  were  to  dnd  che  mature 
.tense  of  itonie  of  tho^e  .around  them  m  com- 
pletelv  wroniT ;  vet  in  otlier  in>tarn'e3».  what 
venemticn  thev  felt  for  authoriueD  tor  which 
they  have  since  lost  all  their  rt'^p^^ct :  wh;it 
a  fantastic  importance  they  act.iciied  to  some 
xti(tift\  trivial  things;  what  compl;iincs  a:iain^( 
their  fate  were  uttered  on  accounc  of  di>u(^^ 
|:iointments  which  they  have  since  recollected 
with  gaiety  or  self-coni:ratuiation :  what 
happines.4  of  Elysium  th*>y  ex(.M^'Ceil  from 
^ouroe»  which  would  K>un  have  taili^i  to  im- 
part even  common  satii^fai.-tion  ;  and  how 
certain  thev  were  that  the  f»^t>Iin::s  and 
opinions  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  agetl  man  were  to  find  at 
the  Ixtttom  of  an  old  chest — where  it  had 
lain  forgotten  fifty  year?) — a  re<Jord  which 
he  had  written  of  himself  when  he  was 
young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting 
verbatim  many  passages  of  the  lan;;uage 
which  he  sincerely  uttered,  would  he  not 
read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost  every 
other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire?  lie 
would  half  lo»e  the  asburance  of  his  identity, 
under  the  impression  of  this  immense  dis- 
similarity. It  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be 
the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of  some  an- 
cestor, with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the  young  man 
thus  introduced  to  him  separatetl  by  so  wide 
a  distance  of  character  as  to  render  all  con- 
genial sociality  impfissible.  At  every  sen- 
tence he  would  be  tempted  to  repeat, — Fool- 
ish youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feelings,  I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your 
understanding.  Thus,  you  sec  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  a  man  may  be  several 
moral  persons,  so  various  from  one  another, 
that  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual  that 
should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one 
of  these  stages,  and  another  that  should  ex- 
emplify it  in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  List, 
and  then  bring  thene  several  jwrsons  to- 
gether into  one  society,  which  would  thus  be 
a  representation  of  the  successive  states  of 
one  man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  most 
heterogeneous  party,  would  oppose  and  prol)- 
ably  despise  one  another,  and  soon  after 
separate,  not  caring  if  they  were  never  to 
meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind 
were  as  great  as  in  person,  there  would  in 
both  respects  be  a  most  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  extremes  at  least,  between  the 
youth  of  seventeen  and  the  sage  of  seventy, 
'rhe  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  niigfit 
contemplate  if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for 
which  he  sat  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  and 
should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror  in  which  ho 
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looks  at  his  present  countenance;  and  the 
other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such 
a  genuine  and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have 
supposed.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for 
a  self-observant  person  in  early  life  to  pre- 
serve for  the  inspection  of  the  old  man,  if 
he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  like- 
ness of  the  young  one  ?  If  it  be  not  drawn 
near  the  time,  it  can  never  be  drawn  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

Decision  or  Character. 

I  have  frequently  remarked  to  you  in  con- 
versation the  effect  of  what  has  been  called 
a  ruling  passion.  When  its  object  is  noble, 
and  nn  enlightened  understanding  directs  its 
movements,  it  appears  to  me  a  great  felicity  : 
but  whether  its  object  l)e  noble  or  not,  it  in- 
fallibly creates,  where  it  exists  in  great  fi>rce, 
that  active,  ardent  constancy,  which  I  de- 
scribe as  a  capital  feature  of  the  decisive 
character.  The  subject  of  such  a  command- 
ing passion  wonders,  if  indeed  he  were  at 
leisure  to  wonder,  at  the  persons  who  pretend 
to  attach  importiince  to  an  object  which  they 
make  none  but  the  most  languid  efforts  to 
secure.  The  utmost  powers  of  the  man  are 
constrained  into  the  service  of  the  favourite 
cause  of  this  passion,  which  sweeps  awny, 
as  it  advances,  all  the  trivial  objections  and 
little  opposing  motives,  and  seems  almost  to 
open  its  way  through  impossibilities.  This 
spirit  comes  on  him  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  he  recovers  his  consciousness,  and  com- 
mands and  impels  him  through  the  day  with 
a  power  from  which  he  could  not  emancipate 
himself  if  he  would.  When  the  force  of 
habit  is  added  the  determination  becomes 
invincible,  and  seems  to  assume  rank  with 
the  great  laws  of  nature,  making  it  nearly 
as  certain  tliat  such  a  man  will  persist  in 
his  course  as  that  in  the  morning  the  sun 
will  rise. 

A  persisting,  untamable  efficacy  of  soul 
gives  a  seductive  and  pernicious  dignity 
even  to  a  character  and  a  course  which  every 
moral  principle  forbids  us  to  approve.  Often 
in  the  narrations  of  history  and  fiction,  an 
a<:ent  of  the  most  dreadful  designs  compels 
a  sentiment  of  deep  respect  for  the  uncon- 
querable mind  displayed  in  their  execution. 
While  wo  shudder  at  his  activity,  we  say 
with  regret,  mingled  with  an  admiration 
which  borders  on  partiality,  What  a  noble 
being  this  would  have  been  if  goodness  had 
l>een  his  destiny  I  The  partiality  is  evinced 
in  the  very  selection  of  terms,  by  which  we 
show  that  we  are  tempted  to  refer  his  atrocity 
rather  to  his  destiny  than  to  his  choice.  I 
wonder  whether  an  emotion  like  this  has 
not  been  experienced  by  each  reader  of 
*' Paradise  Lost,'^  roKtive  to  the  leader  of 


the  infernal  spirits:  a  proof,  if  such  were 
the  fivct,  that  a  very  serious  error  luis  been 
committed  by  tlie  greatest  poet.  In  some 
of  the  high  examples  of  ambition  we  almost 
revere  the  force  of  mind  which  impelled 
them  forward  through  the  longest  series  of 
action,  superior  to  doubt  or  fluctuation,  and 
disdainful  of  ease,  of  pleasures,  of  opposi- 
tion, and  of  hazard.  We  bow  to  the  ambi- 
tious spirit  which  reached  the  true  sublime, 
in  the  reply  of  Pompey  to  his  friends,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  venturing  on  a  tempest- 
uous sea,  in  order  to  be  at  Kome  on  an  im- 
portant occasion :  *^  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  go,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live." 

Kevonge  has  produced  wonderful  examples 
of  this  unremitting  const^incy  to  a  purpose. 
Zanga  is  a  well-supported  illustration.  And 
you  may  have  read  a  real  instance  of  a 
Spaniard,  who,  being  injured  by  another  in- 
habitant of  the  same  town,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him :  the  other  was  apprised  of  this, 
and  removed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  as  ho 
thought,  to  another  town  to  a  considerable 
distance,  whore,  however,  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  before  he  found 
that  his  enemy  was  arrived  there.  He  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner  to  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  remote  from  each  other; 
but  in  every  place  quickly  perceived  that  his 
deadly  pursuer  was  near  him.  At  last  he 
wont  to  South  America,  where  he  had  en- 
joyed his  security  but  a  very  short  time 
before  his  unrelenting  enemy  came  up  with 
him  and  effected  his  purpose. 

You  may  recollect  the  mention,  in  one  of 
our  conversations,  of  a  young  man  who 
wasted  in  two  or  three  years  a  large  patri- 
mony in  profligate  revels  with  a  numl>er  of 
worthless  associates  who  called  themselves 
his  friends,  and  who,  when  his  last  means 
were  exhausted,  treated  him,  of  course,  with 
neglect  or  contempt.  Reduced  to  absolute 
want,  he  one  day  went  out  of  the  house 
with  an  intention  to  put  nn  end  to  his  life; 
but  wandering  a  while  unconsciously,  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  nn  eminence  which 
overlooked  what  were  lately  his  estates. 
Here  he  sat  down  and  remained  fixed  in 
thought  a  number  of  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  sprang  from  the  ground  with  a 
vehement,  exulting  emotion.  lie  had  formed 
his  resolution,  which  was,  that  all  these 
estates  should  be  his  again :  he  had  formed 
his  plan,  too,  which  he  inntnntly  began  to 
execute.  He  walked  hastily  forward,  de- 
termined to  seize  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity, of  however  humble  a  kind,  to  gain  any 
money,  though  it  were  ever  so  despicable  a 
trifle,  and  resolved  absolutely  not  to  spend, 
if  he  could  help  it.  a  farthing  of  whatever 
he  might  obtain.  The  first  thing  that  drew 
his  attention  was  a  heap  of  coals  shot  out  of 
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carts  on  the  pavement  before  a  liouse.  lie 
oflfered  himself  to  shovel  or  wheel  them  into 
the  place  where  they  were  to  be  laid,  and 
was  employed.  He  received  a  few  pence  for 
the  labour ;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  the 
saving  part  of  his  plan,  requested  s(»me  small 
gratuity  of  meat  and  drink,  which  was  given 
him.  lie  then  looked  out  for  the  next  thing 
that  might  chance  to  offer,  and  went,  with 
indefatigable  industry,  through  a  succession 
of  servile  employments,  in  different  places, 
of  longer  and  shorter  duration,  still  scrupu- 
lously avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  penny.  lie  promptly  seized 
every  opportunity  which  could  advance  his 
design,  without  regarding  the  meanness  of 
occupation  or  appearance.  By  this  method 
he  had  gained,  after  a  considerable  time, 
money  enough  to  purchase,  in  order  to  sell 
again,  a  few  cattle,  of  which  be  had  taken 
pains  to  understand  the  value.  lie  speedily 
but  cautiously  turned  his  first  gains  into 
second  advantages ;  retained  without  a  single 
deviation  his  extreme  parsimony ;  and  thus 
advanced  by  degrees  into  larger  transactions 
and  incipient  wealth.  I  did  not  hear,  or 
have  forgotten,  the  continued  course  of  his 
life ;  but  the  final  result  was,  that  he  more 
than  recovered  his  lost  possessions,  and  died 
an  inveterate  miser,  worth  j£60,000.  I  have 
always  recollected  this  as  a  signal  instance, 
though  in  an  unfortunate  and  ignoble  direc- 
tion, of  decisive  character,  and  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  which,  according  to  general 
laws,  belongs  to  the  strongest  form  of  such  a 
character. 

But  not  less  decision  has  been  displayed 
by  men  of  virtue.  In  this  distinction  no 
man  ever  exceeded,  for  instance,  or  ever  will 
exceed,  the  late  illustrious  Howard. 

The  energy  of  his  determination  was  so 
ffreat,  that  ii,  instead  of  being  habitual,  it 
had  been  shown  onl^  for  a  short  time,  on 
particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  vehement  impetuosity ;  but  by  being  un- 
intermitted  it  had  an  equability  of  manner 
which  scarcely  appeared  to  exceed  the  tone 
of  a  calm  constancy,  it  was  so  totally  the 
reverse  of  anything  like  turbulence  or  agita- 
tion. It  was  the  calmness  of  an  intensity 
kept  uniform  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to 
be  less.  The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind 
was  a  measure  of  feeling  almost  equal  to 
the  temporary  extremes  and  paroxysms  of 
common  minds :  as  a  great  river,  in  its 
cnstomary  state,  is  equal  to  a  small  or 
moderate  one  when  swollen  to  a  torrent. 

The  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in  do- 
liberation,  and  commencing  them  in  action, 
was  the  same.  I  wonder  what  must  have 
been  the  amount  of  that  bribe  in  emolument 


or  pleasure  that  would  have  detained  him  a 
week  inactive  after  their  final  adjustment! 
The  law  which  carries  water  down  a  declivity 
was  not  more  unconquerable  and  invariable 
than  the  determination  of  his  feelings  towards 
the  main  object.  The  importance  of  this  ob- 
ject held  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  by  lighter 
interests,  and  on  which  therefore  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had 
no  leisure  feeling  which  he  could  spare  tc»  be 
diverted  among  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  extensive  scenes  which  he  traversed :  all 
his  subordinate  feelings  lost  their  separate 
existence  and  operation  by  falling  into  the 
grand  one.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
trivial  minds  to  mark  this  as  a  fault  in  his 
character.  But  the  mere  men  of  taste  ought 
to  be  silent  respecting  such  a  man  ns  How- 
ard:  he  is  above  their  sphere  of  judgment. 
The  invisible  spirits  who  fulfil  their  com- 
mission of  philanthropy  among  mortals  do 
not  care  about  pictures,  statues,  and  sum|> 
tuous  buildings ;  and  no  more  did  he,  when 
the  time  in  which  he  must  have  inspected 
and  admired  them  would  have  been  taken 
from  the  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  life.  The  curiosity  which  he  might  feel 
was  reduced  to  wait  till  the  hour  should 
arrive  when  its  gratification  should  be  pre- 
sented by  conscience,  which  kept  a  scrupu- 
lous charge  of  all  his  time,  as  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  that  hour.  If  he  was  at 
every  hour,  when  it  came,  fated  to  feel  the 
attractions  of  the  fine  arts  but  the  second 
claim,  they  might  be  sure  of  their  revenge ; 
for  no  other  man  will  ever  visit  Rome  under 
such  a  despotic  consciousness  of  duty  as  to 
refuse  himself  time  for  surveying  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against 
taste  is  very  far  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon saintsLip  to  commit.  It  implied  an 
inconceivable  severity  of  conviction  that  he 
had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who  would 
do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life  must 
apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such  a  con* 
centration  of  his  forces,  as  to  idle  spectators, 
who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks 
like  insanity. 

His  attention  was  so  strongly  and  tena- 
ciously fixed  on  his  object  that,  even  at 
the  greatest  distance,  as  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids to  travellers,  it  appeared  to  him  with 
a  luminous  distinctness  as  if  it  had  been 
nigh,  and  beguiled  the  toilsonie  length  of 
labour  and  enterprise  by  which  he  was  to 
reach  it.  It  was  so  conspicuous  before  him, 
that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction, 
and  every  movement  and  every  day  was  an 
approximation.  As  his  metnod  referred 
everything  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end, 
and  as  his  exertion  did  not  relax  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  made  the  trial,  so  seldom  made, 
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vrhat  18  the  utmost  effect  which  may  be 
granted  to  the  last  possible  efforts  of  a 
human  agent:  and  therefore  what  he  did 
not  accomplish,  he  mi^ht  conclude  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity^ 
and  calmly  leave  to  the  immediate  disposal 
of  Omnipotence. 

Unless  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind 
be  an  insignificant  concern,  and  the  passion 
to  proTnote  it  an  inzlorious  distinction,  I 
may  cite  George  Whitefield  as  a  noble  in- 
stance of  this  attribute  of  the  decisive  char- 
acter, this  intense  necessity  of  action.  The 
great  cause  which  was  so  languid  a  thing 
m  the  hands  of  many  of  its  advocates,  as- 
sumed in  his  administrations  an  unmitigable 
urgency. 

Many  of  the  Christian  missionaries  among 
the  heathens,  such  as  Brainerd.  Elliot,  and 
Schwartz,  have  displayed  memorable  ex- 
amples of  this  dedication  of  their  whole 
being  to  their  office,  this  external  abjuration 
of  all  the  quiescent  feelings. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  intro- 
ducing (if  I  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
in  any  connexion  with  merely  human  in- 
stances) the  example  of  Ilim  who  said,  **  I 
must  l>e  about  my  Father's  business."  **  My 
meat  and  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  Ilim  that 
sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  *^  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am 
1  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished." 
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Too  MUCH  Latix  and  Greek. 

That  vast  advantages,  then,  may  be  de- 
rived from  classical  learning,  there  can  l)e 
no  doubt.  The  advantages  which  are  de- 
rived from  classical  learning  by  the  English 
manner  of  teaching  involve  another  and  a 
very  different  question  ;  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
complete  instance  in  any  country  of  such 
extravagant  and  overacted  attachment  to 
any  branch  of  knowledge  as  that  which  ob- 
tains in  this  country  with  regard  to  classical 
knowledge.  A  young  gentleman  goes  to 
school  at  six  or  seven  years  old  ;  and  he  re- 
mains in  a  course  of  education  till  twenty* 
three  or  twenty- four  years  of  nge.  In  all 
that  time  his  sole  and  exclusive  occupation 
is  learning  Latin  and  Greek  (unless  he  goes 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  then 
classics  occupy  him  entirely  fbr  about  ten 
years:  and  divide  him  with  mathematic0 
for  four  or  five  more :  foot-note) :  he  has 
scarcely  a  notion  that  there  is  any  other 
kind  of  excellence:  and  the  great  system 
of  facts  with  which  he  is  the  most  intimately 
acauainted  are  the  intrigues  of  the  heathen 
goas :  with  whom  Pan  slept? — with  whom 
Jupiter? — whom  Apollo  ravished?  These 
facts  the  English  youth  get  by  heart  the 
moment  they  quit  the  nursery ;  and  are 
most  sedulously  and  industriously  instructed 
in  them  till  the  best  and  most  aiHive  part 
of  life  is  passed  away.  Now,  this  long 
career  of  classical  learning,  we  may,  if  we 
pleiise,  denominate  a  foundation :  but  it  is 
a  foundation  so  far  above  ground,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  ro:im  to  put  anything  upon 
it.  If  you  occupy  a  man  with  one  thing 
till  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  you  have 
exhausted  all  his  leisure  time:  he  is  called 
into  the  world  and  compelled  to  act;  or  is 
surrounded  with  pleasures  and  thinks  and 
reads  no  more.  If  you  have  neglected  to 
put  other  things  in  him,  they  will  never  get 
in  afterwards  *, — if  you  have  fed  him  only 
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with  word!4,  he  will  remain  a  narrow  and 
limited  bein^  to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
Englishmen  whom,  but  for  their  gray  hairs 
and  wrinkles,  we  might  easily  mistake  for 
school-boys.  Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses ; 
and  it  is  quite  clear,  if  men's  ages  are  to  be 
dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental  prog- 
ress, that  such  men  are  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  not  a  day  older.  Their  minds 
have  been  so  completely  possessed  by  exag- 
gerated notions  of  classical  learning,  that 
they  have  not  been  able,  in  the  great  school 
of  the  world,  to  form  any  other  notion  of 
real  greatness.  Attend,  too,  to  the  public 
feelings, — look  to  all  the  terms  of  applause. 
A  learned  man  ! — a  scholar  1 — a  man  of 
erudition  I  Upon  whom  are  these  epithets 
of  approbation  bestowed  ?  Are  they  given 
to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment? thoroughly  masters  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  relations  of  Eu- 
rope ?  to  men  who  know  the  properties  of 
bodies,  and  their  action  upon  each  other? 
No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is  chemistry  or 
political  economy, — not  learning.  The  dis- 
tinguishing abstract  term,  the  epithet  of 
Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who  writes  on 
the^olic  reduplication,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  Sylburgian  method  of  arranging  defec- 
tives in  (•»  and  fa.  The  picture  which  a 
young  Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  draws, — his  bean  iaeal  of 
human  nature — his  top  and  consummation 
of  man*8  powers,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language.  His  object  is  not  to 
reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent;  but  to 
conjugate,  decline,  and  derive.  The  situa- 
tions of  imaginary  glory  which  he  draws 
for  himself  are  the  detection  of  an  anapaBst 
in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  restoration  of  a 
dative  case  which  Cranzius  had  passed  over, 
and  the  never-dying  Emesti  failed  to  ob- 
serve. If  a  young  classic  of  this  kind  were 
to  meet  the  greatest  chemist,  or  the  greatest 
mechanician,  or  the  most  profound  political 
economist,  of  his  time,  in  company  with 
the  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would  the  slight- 
est comparison  between  them  ever  come 
across  his  mind? — would  he  ever  dream 
that  such  men  as  Adam  Smith  and  Lavoi- 
sier were  equal  in  dignity  of  understanding 
to,  or  of  the  same  utility  as,  Bcntley  and 
Ileyne  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
feeling  excited  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
that  which  was  expressed  by  Dr.  George 
about  the  praises  of  the  great  King  of 
Prussia,  who  entertained  considerable  doubts 
whether  the  King,  with  all  his  victories, 
knew  how  to  conjugate  a  Greek  verb  in  ^. 

Udinfmrgh  Review^  Oct,  1809,  and  in  his 
Works. 


Female  Educatiox. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  origi- 
nal difference  of  capacity  between  men  and 
women ;  as  if  women  were  more  quick, 
and  men  more  judicious. — aa  if  women  were 
more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  association, 
and  men  for  stronger  powers  of  attention. 
All  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  very 
fanciful.  That  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
understandings  of  the  men  and  the  women 
we  every  day  meet  with,  every  body,  we 
suppose,  must  perceive;  but  there  is  none 
surely  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  without  referring  to 
any  conjectural  difference  of  original  con- 
formation of  mind.  As  long  as  boys  and 
girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 
hoops  together,  they  are  both  precisely  alike. 
If  you  catch  up  one-half  of  these  creatures, 
and  train  them  to  a  particular  set  of  actions 
and  opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  per- 
fectly opposite  sot,  of  course  their  under- 
standings will  differ,  as  one  or  the  other  sort 
of  occupations  has  called  this  or  that  talent 
into  action.  There  is  surely  no  occasion  to 
go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reason- 
ing in  order  to  explain  so  verv  simple  a 
phenomenon.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted 
that  nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  under- 
standing to  one  sex  as  the  other,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  consider  what  are  the 
principal  objections  commonly  made  against 
the  communication  of  a  greater  share  of 
knowledge  to  women  than  commonly  falls 
to  their  lot  at  present :  for  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  women  should  learn 
all  that  men  learn,  the  immense  disparity 
which  now  exists  between  their  knowledge 
we  should  hardly  think  could  admit  of  any 
rational  defence.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  there  can  be  any  just  cause  why  a  wonian 
of  forty  should  be  more  ignorant  than  a  \yoj 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  If  there  be  any 
good  at  all' in  female  ignorance,  this  (to  use 
a  very  colloquial  phrase)  is  surely  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  question  must  depend, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  leisure  which  either  sex 
enjoys  for  the  cultivation  of  their  under- 
standings:— and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  women  have  fully  as  much,  if  not 
more,  idle  time  upon  their  hands  than  men. 
Women  are  excluded  from  all  the  serious 
business  of  the  world  ;  men  are  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  apothecaries,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace, — sources  of  exertion  which 
consume  a  great  deal  more  time  than  pro- 
ducing and  suckling  children  :  so  that  if 
the  thing  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done, — 
if  the  attainments  of  literature  are  objects 
really  worthy  the  attention  of  females,  they 
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cannot  plead  the  want  of  leisure  ns  nn  ex- 
cuse for  indolence  and  neglect.  The  lawyer 
who  passes  his  day  in  exasperating  the  bick- 
erings of  Roe  and  Doe  is  certainly  as  much 
engaged  as  his  lady,  who  has  the  whole  of 
the  morning  before  her  to  correct  the  chil- 
dren and  pay  the  bills.  The  apothecary, 
who  rushes  from  an  act  of  phlebotomy  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  town  to  insinuate 
a  bolus  in  tne  east,  is  surely  as  completely 
absorbed  as  that  fortunate  female  who  is 
darning  the  garment  or  preparing  tho  repast 
of  her  iEsculapius  at  home ;  and  in  every 
degree  and  situation  of  life,  it  seems  that 
men  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  more 
serious  demands  upon  their  time  and  atten- 
tion than  can  possibly  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex.  We  are  speaking 
always  of  the  fair  demands  which  ought  to 
be  made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
women  ;  for,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
time  of  women  is  considered  as  worth  no- 
thing at  all.  Daughters  are  kept  to  occupa- 
tions in  sewing,  patching,  mantua-making, 
and  mending,  by  which  it  is  impossible  they 
can  earn  ten  pence  a  day.  The  intellectual 
improvement  of  women  is  considered  to  be 
of  such  subordinate  importance  that  twenty 
pounds  paid  for  needle-work  would  give  to  a 
whole  family  leisure  to  acquire  a  fund  of 
real  knowledge.  They  are  kept  with  nimble 
fingers  and  vacant  understandings  till  the 
season  for  improvement  is  utterly  past  away, 
and  all  chance  of  forming  more  important 
habits  completely  lost.  We  do  not  therefiire 
say  that  women  have  more  leisure  than 
men,  if  it  be  necessary  they  should  lead  the 
lives  of  artisans;  but  we  make  this  asser- 
tion only  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
of  some  importance  women  should  be  in- 
structed ;  and  that  many  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, for  which  a  little  money  will  fina  a 
better  substitute,  should  be  sacrificed  to  this 
consideration.  .  .  . 

In  short,  and  to  recapitulate  the  main 
points  upon  which  we  have  insisted, — Why 
the  disproportion  in  knowledge  between  the 
two  sexes  should  be  so  great,  when  the  in- 
eauality  in  natural  talents  is  so  small ;  or 
wh^  the  understanding  of  women  should  be 
lavished  upon  trifles,  when  nature  has  made 
it  capable  of  better  and  higher  things,  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  not  able  to  understand.  The 
affectation  charged  upon  female  knowledge 
is  best  cured  by  making  that  knowledge 
more  general :  and  the  economy  devolved 
upon  women  is  best  secured  )>v  the  ruin, 
disgrace,  and  inconvenience  which  proceeds 
from  neglecting  it.  For  the  care  of  children 
nature  ha^  made  a  direct  and  powerful  pro- 
vision ;  and  the  gentleness  and  elegance  of 
women  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
desire  to  please  which  is  productive  of  the 


greatest  part  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  which  rests  upon  a  foundation  too  deep 
to  be  shaken  by  any  such  modifications  in 
education  as  we  have  proposed.  If  you 
educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and 
important  subjects,  you  are  multiplying, 
beyond  measure,  the  chances  of  human  im- 
provement, by  preparing  and  medicating 
those  early  impressions  which  always  come 
from  tho  mother ;  and  which,  in  a  great  mtv- 
jority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of 
character  and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  tho 
business  of  education  that  women  would  in- 
fluence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women  knew 
more,  men  must  learn  more, — for  ignorance 
would  then  be  shameful, — and  it  would  be- 
come the  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  in- 
struction of  women  improves  the  stock  of 
national  talents,  and  employs  more  minds 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
world ;  it  increases  the  pleixsures  of  society, 
by  multiplying  the  topics  upon  which  tbn 
two  sexes  take  a  common  interest ;  and 
makes  marriage  an  intercourse  of  under- 
standing as  well  as  of  affection,  by  giving 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  char^ 
acter.  The  education  of  women  favours 
public  morals;  it  provides  for  every  season 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  brightest  and  the 
best ;  and  leaves  a  woman  when  she  is 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as  she  now 
is,  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  neglected  by 
all ;  but  with  tiie  full  power  and  the  splen- 
did attractions  of  knowledge, — diffusing  the 
elegant  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and 
receiving  tho  just  homage  of  learned  and 
accomplished  men. 

Edin,  Review,  1810^  and  in  his  Works, 

NooDLs^s  Oratio?^. 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this, 
Sir?  How  does  this  measure  tally  with 
their  institutions?  How  does  it  agree  with 
their  experience?  Are  we  to  put  the  wis- 
dom of  yesterday  in  competition  with  the 
wisdom  of  centuries?  (Heart  Hear!)  Is 
beardless  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the 
decisions  of  mature  age?  (Loud  cries  of 
Hear!  Hear!)  If  this  measure  be  right, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those 
Saxon  progenitors  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  so  many  of  our  best  political  institutions? 
Would  the  Dane  have  passed  it  over?  Would 
the  Norman  have  rejected  it?  Would  such 
a  notable  discovery  have  l)een  reserved  for 
these  modern  and  degenerate  times  ?  Besides, 
Sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  if  this  is  the  time  for 
carrying  it  into  execution, — whether,  in  fact, 
a  more  unfortunate  period  could  have  been 
selected  than  that  which  he  has  chosen? 
If  this  were  an  ordinary  measure,  I  should 
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not  oppose  it  with  fo  much  vehemence ;  but, 
Sir,  it  calls  in  question  the  wisdom  of  an 
irrevocable  law, — of  a  law  passed  at  the  mem- 
orable period  of  the  Revolution.  What  ri^ht 
have  we,  Sir,  to  break  down  this  firm  column 
on  which  the  jrreat  man  of  thait  a*re  stamped 
a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  all  author- 
ities against  this  measure, — Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero, 
and  the  A  ttorney  and  Solicitor-Genei-al  ?  The 
proposition  is  new,  Sir;  it  is  the  first  time  it 
was  ever  heard  in  this  House.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, Sir, — this  House  is  not  prepared, — to 
receive  it.  The  measure  implies  a  distrust 
of  his  Majesty's  Government;  their  disap- 
proval is  sufficient  to  warrant  opposition. 
Precaution  only  is  requisite  where  danger 
is  apprehended.  Hero  the  high  character 
of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm. 
Give  not,  then,  your  sanction  to  this  meas- 
ure; for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you 
do  give  your  sanction  to  it,  the  same  man 
by  whom  this  is  proposed,  will  propose  to 
you  others  to  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  your  consent.  I  care  very  little,  Sir, 
Pir  the  ostensible  measure ;  but  what  is 
there  behind?  What  are  the  honourable 
gentleman^s  future  schemes?  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  what  fresh  concessions  may  he  not 
require?  What  further  degradation  is  he 
planning  for  his  country?  Talk  of  evil 
and  inconvenience,  Sir  I  look  to  other  coun- 
tries,— study  other  aggregations  and  socie- 
ties of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws 
of  this  country  demand  a  remedy  or  deserve 
a  panegyric.  Was  the  honourable  gentle- 
man (let  me  ask  him)  always  of  this  way 
of  thinking?  Do  I  not  remember  when  he 
was  the  advocate  in  this  House  of  very  oppo- 
site opinions?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  nis 
present  sentiments.  Sir,  but  I  declare  very 
frankly  I  do  not  like  the  party  with  which 
he  acts.  If  his  own  motives  were  as  pure 
M  possible,  they  cannot  but  suffer  contami- 
nation from  those  with  whom  ho  is  politi- 
cally associated.  This  measure  may  be  a 
boon  to  the  Constitution,  but  I  will  aco«pt 
no  favour  to  the  Constitution  from  such 
hands.  (Loud  cries  of  Hear!  Hear  I)  1 
profess  myself.  Sir.  an  honest  and  upright 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself  an  enemy 
to  all  change,  and  all  innovation.  1  am 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are:  and  it 
will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand  down 
this  country  to  my  children  as  I  received  it 
from  those  who  preceded  me.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  pretends  to  justify  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  has  attacked  the  Noble 
Lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
But  I  say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  Government  itself.  Oppose 
Ministers,  yoo    oppose   Government;    dis- 


grace Ministers,  you  disgrace  Government; 
bring  Ministers  int>  contempt,  you  bring 
Government  into  contempt;  and  anarchy 
and  civil  war  are  the  consequences.  Be- 
sides, Sir,  the  measure  is  unnecessary.  No- 
body complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape  in 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy  to  it.  The  business  is  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  there  is  need 
of  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 
Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  Sir ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  all  consequences.  Every- 
thing should  be  gi*adual ;  the  example  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  should  fill  us  with 
alarm  I  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
taxed  me  with  illiberality,  Sir.  I  deny  the 
charge.  I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  im- 
provement. 1  am  an  enemy  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  Government,  but  1  defend  its  influ- 
ence. I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only 
when  it  is  intemperate.  I  consider  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  as  the  great  Palladium  of 
the  Constitution ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
hold  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Noljody  is  more  con- 
scious than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  of 
the  honourable  mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once 
his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practicable.  It 
savours  of  Utopia.  It  looks  well  in  theory, 
but  it  won't  do  in  practice.  It  will  not  do, 
I  repeat.  Sir,  in  practice ;  and  so  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  will  find,  if,  unfor- 
tunately, it  should  find  its  way  through 
Parliament  (Cheers.)  The  source  of  that 
corruption  to  which  the  honourable  member 
alludes  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  so 
rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that 
no  political  reform  can  have  any  effect  in 
removing  it.  Instead  of  reforming  others, — 
instead  of  reforming  the  State,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  every  thing  that  is  most  excel- 
lent, let  each  man  reform  himself!  let  him 
look  at  home :  he  will  find  there  enough  to 
do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at 
what  is  out  of  his  power.  (Loud  cheers,) 
And  now.  Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the  custom 
in  this  House  to  end  witn  a  quotation,  and 
as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  tlie 
debate  has  anticipated  me  in  my  favourite 
quotation  of  the  **  Strong  pull  and  the  long 
pull,"  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words 
of  the  assembled  barons, — Nolumus  leges 
Anglice  muian'.^^ 
bcniham  on  Fallacies:  Edin,  Review^  voL 
xlii,y  1825^  in  Smith's  Works. 
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pu))8equcntly  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Secession  Church;  died  1857.  Ci)llective 
edition  of  bin  Works,  Phihi.,  1850,  10  vols. 
12mo:  I.  Piiilosophy  of  a  Future  State-, 
II.  Christian  Philosopher;  HI.  Philosophy 
of  Religion  ;  IV.  Iinf»rovernent  of  Society ; 
V.  Moral  Improvement;  VI.  Kssay  on  Cov- 
etousness ;  VII.  Celestial  Scenerv  ;  VIII. 
Sidereal  lleavens ;  IX.  Practical  Astron- 
omer; X.  Solar  System.     Other  editions. 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  it  was  re- 
marked : 

"  The  design  of  such  a  work  is  lofty  and  benig- 
nant, and  Dr.  Diok  has  brought  to  his  great  ar- 
gument a  yvL»i  amount  of  illuMtration  and  proof, 
presented  in  a  style  condensed  and  perspicuous, 
and  imbued  with  the  feeling  appropriate  to  such  a 
theme.  We  commend  it  earnestly  to  the  general 
reader,  and  not  less  so  to  the  Christian  preacher. 
Such  modes  of  dealing  with  the  foundation  of 
things  need  to  be  more  common  in  our  pulpits." — 
liritUh  Qnaf,  Review, 

On  tde  Universal  Beuep  ithich  the  Doc- 
trine OF  Immortality  has  obtained  in 
ALL  Ages. 

• 

It  forms  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  that  this  doctrine  has  ob- 
tained universal  belief  among  all  nations, 
and  in  every  period  of  time. 

That  the  thinking  principle  in  man  is  of 
an  immortal  nature  was  l>elieved  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Scythians,  the  Celts,  the  Druids, 
the  Assyrians, — by  the  wisest  and  most  cel- 
ebrated characters  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  almost  every  other  ancient 
nation  and  tribe  whose  records  have  reached 
our  times.  The  notions,  indeed,  which  many 
of  them  entertained  of  the  scenes  of  futurity 
were  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  but  they 
all  embraced  the  idea  that  death  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  rational  soul,  but  only  its 
introduction  to  a  new  and  unknown  state  of 
existence. 

The  ancient  Scythians  believed  that  death 
was  only  a  change  of  habitation ;  and  the 
Magian  sect,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia, 
Media.  Assyria,  and  Persia,  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  rewards  and  puninhments. 
The  doctrines  taught  by  the  second  Zo- 
rojister,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
were,  **  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being, 
independent  and  self-existent  from  all  eter- 
nity :  that  under  him  there  are  two  angels, 
one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  of 
all  good  ;  and  the  other  the  angel  of  darkness, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  evil ;  that  they  are  in 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  each  other;  that 
where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good 
reigns ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness 
prevails,  there  evil  takes  place;  that  this  strug- 
gle shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  that 


then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and 
a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive 
a  just  retribution  according  to  their  works. 
After  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and  hie 
disciples  phall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  suffer  in  everlasting  dark- 
ness the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds; 
and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall 
also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where 
they  shall  receive,  in  everlasting  light,  the 
reward  due  to  their  good  deeds ;  that  after 
this  they  shall  remain  separate  for  ever,  and 
light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed  tc 
all  eternity  (Rollings  Ancient  History,  vol. 
2)."'  The  remains  of  this  sect,  which  are 
scattered  over  Persia  and  India,  still  hold 
the  same  doctrines,  without  any  variation, 
even  to  this  dny. 

It  is  well  known  that  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
other  Greek  philosophers,  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality.  In  his  admirable 
dialogue  entitled  **  The  Phsedon,"  Plato  rep- 
resents Socrates,  a  little  before  his  death,  en- 
compassed with  a  circle  of  philosophers,  and 
discoursing  with  them  on  the  arguments 
which  prove  the  eternal  destiny  of  man. 

"  When  the  dead,"  says  he,  "  are  arrived 
at  the  rendezvous  of  departed  souls,  whither 
their  angel  conducts  them,  they  are  all 
judged.  Those  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal,  nor 
absolutely  innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place 
where  they  suffer  pains  proportioned  to  their 
faults,  till,  being  purged  and  cleansed  of  their 
guilt,  and  afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they 
receive  the  reward  of  the  good  actions  they 
have  done  in  the  l)ody.  Those  who  are 
judged  to  be  incurable,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  their  crimes,  the  fatal  Destiny 
that  passes  judgment  upon  them  hurls  them 
into  Tartarus,  from  which  they  never  depart 
Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes,  great 
indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon,  who  nave 
committed  violences,  in  the  transports  of 
rage,  against  their  father  or  mother,  or  have 
killed  some  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  after- 
wards repented, — suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment with  the  last,  but  for  a  time  only,  till, 
by  prayers  and  supplications,  they  have  ob- 
tained pardon  from  those  they  have  injured. 
But  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with 
peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  are  received 
on  high  into  a  pure  region,  where  they  live 
without  their  bodies  to  all  eternity,  in  a 
series  of  joys  and  delights  which  cannot  be 
described."  From  such  considerations  Soc- 
rates concludes,  *'  If  the  soul  be  immortal, 
it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention, 
not  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life, 
but  for  that  which  is  to  follow :  I  mean 
eternity ;  and  the  least  neglect  in  this  point 
may  be  attenied  with  endless  consequences. 
If  death  were  the  final  dissolution  of  be* 
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ing,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  by 
it,  by  being  delivered  at  once  from  their 
bodicR,  their  souls,  and  their  vices :  but  as 
the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means 
of  being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety 
for  it,  but  in  becoming  very  good  and  very 
wise:  for  it  carries  nothing  with  it  but  its 
good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  commonly  the  consequences  of 
the  education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes 
of  eternal  happiness  or  misery."  Having 
held  such  discourses  with  his  friends,  he 
kept  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  drank 
on  the  whole  of  the  poisonous  draught 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  with 
amazing  tranquillity,  and  an  inexpressible 
serenity  of  aspect,  as  one  who  was  al>out  to 
exchange  a  snort  and  wretched  life  for  a 
blessed  and  eternal  existence. 

The  descriptions  and  allusions  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets  are  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  notion  of  the 
souTs  immortality  was  a  universal  opinion 
in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  and  among 
the  nations  to  whom  their  writings  were  ad- 
dressed. Homer's  account  of  the  descent 
of  Ulysses  into  hell,  and  his  description  of 
Minos  in  the  shades  below  distributing  jus- 
tice to  the  dead  assembled  in  troops  around 
his  tribunal,  and  pronouncing  irrevocable 
judgments,  which  decide  their  everlasting 
fate,  demonstrate  that  they  entertained  the 
belief  that  virtues  are  rewarded,  and  that 
crimes  are  punished,  in  another  state  of 
existence.  The  poems  of  Ovid  and  Virgil 
contain  a  variety  of  descriptions  in  which 
the  same  opinions  are  involved.  Their  no- 
tions of  future  punishment  are  set  forth  in 
the  descriptions  they  give  oi  Ixion^  who  was 
fastened  to  a  wheel,  and  whirled  about  con- 
tinually with  a  swift  and  rapid  motion, — of 
Tantalusj  who,  for  the  loathsome  banquet 
he  made  for  the  gods,  was  set  in  water  up 
to  the  chin,  with  apples  hanging  to  his  very 
lips,  yet  had  no  power  either  to  stoop  to  the 
one  to  quench  his  raging  thirst,  or  to  reach 
to  the  other  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite, — 
of  the  FiJUi/  Davghters  of  Dmiaus,  who,  for 
the  barbarous  massacre  of  their  husbands 
in  one  night,  were  condemned  in  hell  to  fill 
a  barrel  full  of  water,  which  ran  out  again  as 
fast  as  it  was  filled, — of  Si.fi/pktui,  who,  for 
his  robberies,  was  set  to  roll  a  great  stone 
up  a  steep  hill,  which,  when  it  was  just 
at  the  top,  suddenly  foil  down  again,  and 
80  renewed  his  labour, — and  of  Tifyus^  who 
was  adjudged  to  have  a  vulture  to  feed  upon 
his  liver  and  entrails,  which  still  grew  and 
increased  as  they  were  devoured.  Their 
notions  of  future  happiness  are  embodied 
in  the  descriptions  thev  have  given  of  the 
ITesperian  gardens,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  rest  secure 


from  every  danger,  and  enjoy  perpetual  and 
uninterrupted  bliss. 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  Pari  t., 
Chap.  i. 

Ventriloquism. 

Louis  Brahant,  a  dexterous  ventriloquist, 
valet-de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  had  fallen 
denperatelv  in  love  with  a  young,  handsome, 
and  rich  heirees ;  but  was  rejected  by  the 
parents  as  an  unsuitable  match  for  their 
daughter,  on  account  of  the  lowne?s  of  his 
circumstances.  The  young  lady's  father  dy- 
ing, he  made  a  visit  to  the  widow,  who  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  singular  talent.  Sud- 
denly, on  his  first  appearance,  in  open  day, 
in  her  own  house,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  persons  who  were  with  her.  she 
heard  herself  accosted  in  a  voice  perfectly 
resembling  that  of  her  dead  husband,  and 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  above,  ex- 
claiming, "Give  my  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Louis  Brahant.  lie  is  a  man  of  great 
fortune,  and  of  an  excellent  character.  I 
now  suffer   the   inexpressible   torments   of 

Furgatory  ft»r  having  refused  her  to  him. 
f  you  obey  this  admonition  I  shall  soon 
be  delivered  from  this  place  of  torment. 
You  will  at  the  same  time  provide  a  worthy 
husband  for  your  daughter,  and  procure 
everlasting  repose  to  the  soul  of  your  poor 
husband."  The  widow  could  not  for  a 
moment  resist  this  dreadful  summons,  which 
had  not  the  most  distant  appearance  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Louis  Brahant,  whose  counte- 
nance exhibited  no  visible  change,  and  whose 
lips  were  close  and  motionless  during  the 
delivery  of  it.  Accordingly  she  consented 
immediately  to  receive  him  for  her  son-in- 
law.  Louis's  finances,  however,  were  in  a 
very  low  situation,  and  the  formalities  at- 
tending the  marriage-contract  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  exhibit  some  show  of 
riches,  and  not  to  give  the  ghost  the  lie 
direct.  lie  accordingly  went  to  work  on  a 
fresh  subject,  one  Cornu,  an  old  and  rich 
banker  at  Lvons,  who  had  accumulated  im- 
mense  wealth  by  usury  and  extortion,  and 
was  known  to  be  haunted  by  remorse  of 
conscience  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  ho  had  acquired  it.  Having  cdn- 
tracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
man,  he  one  day,  while  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  usurer's  little  back  parlour, 
artfully  turned  the  conversation  on  religious 
subjects,  on  demons,  and  spectres,  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  and  the  torments  of  hell.  Dur- 
ing an  interval  of  silence  between  them  a 
voice  was  heard,  which  to  the  astonished 
banker  seemed  to  be  that  of  his  deceased 
father,  complaining,  as  in  the  former  case, 
of  his  dreadful  situation  in  purgatory,  and 
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calling  upon  him  to  deliver  him  instantly 
from  thence,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  Brahant^  then  with  him,  a  largo  sum 
for  the  redemption  of  Christians  then  in 
slavery  with  the  Turks;  threatening  him  at 
the  same  time  with  eternal  damnation  if  he 
did  not  take  this  method  to  expiate,  likewise, 
his  own  sins.  Louis  Brahant,  of  course,  af- 
fected a  due  degree  of  astonishment  on  the 
occasion,  and  further  promoted  the  deception 
by  acknowledging  his  having  devoted  him- 
self to  the  prosecution  of  the  charitable  de- 
signs imputed  to  him  by  the  ghost.  An  old 
usurer  itf  naturally  suspicious.  Accordingly, 
the  wary  banker  made  a  second  appointment 
with  the  ghost's  delegate  for  the  next  day, 
and  to  render  any  design  of  imposing  upon 
him  utterly  abortive,  took  him  into  the  open 
fields,  where  not  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  even 
a  bu«h,  or  a  pit  were  in  sight,  capable  of 
screening  any  supposed  confederate.  This 
extraordinary  caution  excited  tlie  ventrilo- 
quist to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  art. 
Wherever  the  banker  conducted  him,  at 
every  step  his  ears  were  saluted  on  all  sides 
with  the  complaints  and  groans,  not  only  of 
his  father,  but  of  all  his  deceased  relations, 
imploring  him  for  the  love  of  God,  and  in 
the  name  of  ever^  saint  in  the  calendar,  to 
have  mercy  on  his  own  soul  and  theirs,  by 
effectually  seconding  with  his  purse  the  in- 
tentions of  his  worthy  companion.  Cornu 
could  no  longer  resist  the  voice  of  Heaven, 
and  accordingly  carried  his  guest  home 
with  him,  and  paid  him  down  ten  thousand 
crowns  ;  with  which  the  honest  ventriloquist 
returned  to  Paris,  and  married  his  mistress. 
The  catastrophe  was  fatal.  The  secret  was 
afterwards  blown,  and  reached  the  usurer's 
ears,  who  was  so  much  affected  by  the  loss 
of  his  money  and  the  mortifying  railleries 
of  his  neighbours,  that  he  took  to  his  bed 
and  died. 

Another  trick  of  a  similar  kind  was  played 
off  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  on  a 
whole  community  by  another  French  ven- 
triloquist **  M.  St.  Gill,  the  ventriloquist, 
and  his  intimate  friend,  returning  home 
from  a  place  whither  his  business  had  car- 
ried him,  sought  for  shelter  from  an  ap- 
proaching thunder-storm  in  a  neighbouring 
convent.  Finding  the  whole  community  in 
mourning,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
told  that  one  of  the  body  had  died  lately  who 
was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  whole 
society.  To  pa«s  away  the  time,  he  walked 
into  the  church,  attended  by  some  of  the 
religions,  who  showed  him  the  tomb  of  their 
deceased  brother,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
scanty  honours  they  had  bestowed  on  his 
memory.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  ap- 
parently proceeding  from  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  defunct 
20 


in  purgatory,  and  reproaching  the  brother- 
hood with  their  lukowarmness  and  want 
of  zeal  on  his  account.  The  friars,  as  soon 
as  their  astonishment  gave  them  power  to 
speak,  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
quaint the  rest  of  the  community  with  this 
singular  event,  so  interesting  to  the  whole 
society.  M.  St.  Gill,  who  wished  to  carry 
on  the  joke  a  little  farther,  dissuaded  them 
from  taking  this  step,  telling  them  that  they 
would  be  treated  \ry  their  absent  brethren 
as  a  set  of  fools  and  visionaries.  He  rec- 
ommended to  them,  however,  the  immedi- 
ately calling  the  whole  community  into  the 
church,  where  the  ghost  of  their  departed 
brother  might  probably  reiterate  his  com- 
plaints. Accordingly,  cul  the  friars,  novices, 
lay-brothers,  and  even  the  domestics  of  the 
convent,  were  immediately  summoned  and 
called  together.  In  a  short  time  the  voice 
from  the  roof  renewed  its  lamentations  and 
reproaches,  and  the  whole  convent  fell  on 
their  faces,  and  vowed  a  solemn  reparation. 
As  a  first  step,  they  chanted  a  De  pro^undia 
in  a  full  choir:  during  the  intervals  of  which 
the  ghost  occasionally  expressed  the  comfort 
he  received  from  their  pious  exercises  and 
ejaculations  on  his  behalf.  When  all  was 
over,  the  prior  entered  into  a  serious  conver- 
sation with  M.  St.  Gill ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  what  had  just  passed,  sagaciously  in> 
veighed  against  the  absurd  incredulity  of 
our  modern  sceptics  and  pretended  pnilos* 
ophers,  on  the  article  of  ghosts  or  appari- 
tions. M.  St.  Gill  thought  it  high  time  to 
disabuse  the  good  fathers.  This  purpose, 
however,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
effect  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  them  to 
return  with  him  into  the  church,  and  there 
be  witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  this  ludicrous  deception.'*  Had 
not  the  ventriloquist  in  this  case  explained 
the  cause  of  the  deception,  a  whole  body  of 
men  might  have  sworn,  with  a  good  con- 
science, that  they  had  heard  the  ghost  of  a 
departed  brother  address  them  again  and 
again  in  a  supernatural  voice. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Society^  Appendix. 
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bom  at  Hanover,  1772,  died  at  Dresden,  1829, 
was  the  author  of  the  following  excellent 
works :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture, Ancient  and  Modem,  from  the  German 
[by  J.  G.  Lockhart],  Edin.,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo, 
new  edition,  now  first  Completely  Translated, 
Lond.  (Bohn*s  Stand.  Lib.),  1839,  po8t8vo; 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Translated,  with  a  Life  or  the  Author,  by 
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J.  B.  RoTjertoon,  Lond.,  1S35,  2  vols.  8to,  ' 
2d  edit.,  reriH^d  (Bohn's  Stand.  Lib.),  1846, 
p.  8vo,  7th  edit,  1850,  p.  8vo  ;  Lectures  on  the 
Philonophy  of  Life  nnd  the  Philowphjr  of 
Langua;:e,  Tranfllatcd  by  A.J. W.  Momson, 
Lond.  (Bohn's  Stand.  Lib.|,  1847,  p.  8to: 
Course  of  Lecture.*  on  Modem  Ilistory,  to 
which  are  added  Historical  Essays  on  the 
Beginning  of  our  IliHtorv,  and  on  CsBsar  and 
Alexander,  Translated  Ly  Lyndsey  Purcell 
and  R.  TI.  Wiiitelock,  Lond.  (Bohn's  Stand. 
Lib.),  1S49,  p.  8ro;  JEnthetic  and  Miscella- 
neous AVorks,  etc.,  Translated  by  E.  J.  Mil- 
lington,  Lond.  (Uohn's  Stand.  Lib.).  1849, 

I>.  8vo,  new  edit.,  1860.    In  German, — Siimmt- 
iche  Werke,  Wien,  Klang,  15  vols.  8vo. 

Lord  Bacox. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  was  the  age  of 
ferment  and  strife,  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
wards the  close  of  it  that  the  human  mind 
began  to  recover  from  the  violent  shock  it 
had  sustained.  With  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury new  paths  of  thinking  and  investiga- 
tion were  opened,  owing  to  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  the  extension  given  to 
the  natural  sciences  and  geography,  and  the 
ffencral  commotion  and  diflerenco  in  relig- 
ious belief,  occasioned  by  Protestantism. 

The  first  name  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  these  several  features  is  Bacon.  This 
mighty  genius  ranks  as  the  father  of  modem 
physics,  inasmuch  as  ho  brought  back  the 
■pfrit  of  investigation  from  the  barren  verbal 
subtleties  of  the  schools  to  nature  and  expe- 
rience: he  made  and  completed  many  im- 
portant discoveries  himself,  and  seems  to 
nave  had  a  dim  and  imperfect  foresight  of 
many  others.  Stimulated  b^  his  capacious 
and  stirring  intellect,  experimental  science 
extended  her  boundaries  in  every  direction : 
intellectual  culture — nay,  the  social  organ- 
ization of  modern  Europe  generally — as- 
sumed new  shape  and  complexion.  The 
ulterior  conse<iuencen  of  this  mighty  change 
became  objectionable,  dangerous,  and  even 
terrible  in  their  tendency  at  the  time  when 
Bacon>  followers  and  admirers  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  attempted  to  wrest  from  mere 
ozpcricncc  and  the  senses  what  he  had  never 
assumed  them  to  possess, — namely,  the  law 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  the  essentials  of  faith 
and  hope :  while  they  rejected  with  cool  con- 
tempt as  fanaticism  every  exalted  hope  and 
sootning  aficction  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically provefl.  All  this  was  quite  contrary, 
however,  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  founder 
of  this  philosophy.  In  illustration,  I  would 
only  refer  here  to  that  well-known  sentence 
of  his,  deservedly  remembered  by  all :  "A 
little  philosophy  inclincth  man^s  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 


man^s    [men's]    mind   about  to  religioD." 
[Essay  XVII.    Of  Atheism.] 

Both  in  religion  and  in  natural  philosophy 
this  great  thinker  believed  many  things  tbmC 
would  have  been  regarded  as  mere  supersti- 
tion by  his  partisans  and  admirers  in  later 
times.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  mere  conventional  acquiescence  in  an 
established  belief,  or  some  prejudice  not  yet 
overcome  of  his  education  and  age.  His  dec- 
larations on  these  very  topics  relating  to  n 
supernatural  world,  are  most  of  all  stampe*) 
with  the  characteristic  of  his  clear  and  pene- 
trating spirit.  lie  was  a  man  of  feeling  aj!c 
well  as  of  invention,  and  though  the  world 
of  experience  had  appeared  to  him  in  quite 
a  new  light,  the  higher  and  divine  region  of 
the  spiritual  world,  situated  far  above  com- 
mon sensible  experience,  was  not  viewed  by 
him  cither  obscurely  or  remotely.  How 
little  he  partook,  I  will  not  merely  say  of 
the  crude  materialism  of  some  of  his  follow- 
ers, but  even  of  the  more  refined  deification 
of  nature,  which  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  transplanted  from  France  to  Ger- 
many, like  some  dark  offshoot  of  natural 
philosophy,  is  proved  by  his  views  of  the 
substantial  essence  of  a  correct  physical  sys- 
tem. The  natural  philosophy  ofthe  ancients 
was,  according  to  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  himself,  open  to  the  following  censure, — 
VIZ.,  **  that  they  held  nature  to  constitute  an 
image  of  the  l)ivinity,  whereas  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  truth  as  well  as  Christianity  to 
regard  man  as  the  solo  image  and  likeness 
of  his  Creator  and  to  look  upon  nature  as 
his  handiwork."  In  the  term  Natural  Phi- 
losophy ofthe  Ancients,  Bacon  evidently  in- 
cludfes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  general 
results  attributed  to  it,  no  mere  individual 
theory  or  system,  but  altogether  the  best 
and  most  excellent  fruits  oiT  their  research 
within  the  boundaries  not  only  of  physical 
science,  but  also  of  mythology  and  natural 
religion.  And  when  tic  claims  for  man  ex- 
clusively the  high  privilege,  according  to 
Christian  doctrine,  of  being  the  likeness  and 
image  of  God,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
deriving  this  dignity  purely  from  the  high 
position  of  constituting  the  most  glorious  and 
most  complex  of  all  natural  productions ; 
but  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible  that  this 
likeness  and  image  is  the  gift  of  God^s  love 
and  inspiration.  The  figurative  expression 
that  nature  is  not  a  mirror  or  image  of  the 
Godhead,  but  his  handiwork, — if  compr<v 
hendcd  in  all  its  profundity,  will  be  seen  to 
convey  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  relations 
of  the  sensible  and  super-sensible  world  of 
nature  and  of  divinity.  It  pre-eminently 
declares  the  fact  that  nature  has  not  an  in- 
dependent self-existence,  but  was  created  hy 
God  for  an  especial  purpose.     In  a  word, 
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Bacon^s  plain  and  easy  discrimination  be- 
tween ancient  philosophy  and  his  own  Chris- 
tian ideas,  is  an  intelligible  and  clear  rule 
for  fixing  the  right  medium  between  profane 
and  nature- worship  on  the  one  hand,  and 
gloomy  hatred  of  nature  on  the  other:  to 
which  latter  one-sided  reason  is  peouliarlj 
prone ;  when  intent  only  upon  morality,  it 
18  perplexed  in  its  apprehensions  of  nature, 
ana  has  only  imperfect  and  confused  notions 
of  divinity.  But  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
actual  difference  between  nature  and  God  is 
the  most  important  point  both  of  thought  and 
belief,  of  life  and  conduct.  Bacon's  views  on 
this  head  are  the  more  fittingly  introduced 
here,  because  the  philosophy  of  our  own 
time  is  for  the  most  part  distracted  between 
the  two  extremes  indicated  above :  the  repre- 
hensible nature-worship  of  some  who  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  Creator  and  his 
works,  Qod  and  the  world :  or,  on  the  other, 
the  hatred  and  blindness  of  those  despisers 
of  nature,  whose  reason  is  exclusively  di- 
rected to  their  personal  destiny.  The  just 
medium  between  these  opposite  errors — that 
is  to  say,  the  only  correct  consideration  of 
nature — is  that  involved  in  a  sense  of  inti- 
mate connexion  of  our  immeasurable  superi- 
ority, morally,  and  to  a  proper  awe  of  those 
of  her  elements  that  significantly  point  to 
matters  of  higher  import  than  herself.  All 
such  vestiges,  exciting  either  love  or  fear,  as 
a  silent  awe,  or  a  prophetic  declaration,  re- 
veal the  hand  that  formed  them,  and  the 
purpose  which  they  are  designed  to  accom- 
plisn. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  An- 
eieni  and  Modern,  Lect.  xiii. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

baronet,  born  in  Edinburgh,  August  15, 
1771,  attended  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic 
classes  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1783-84 ;  became  apprentice  to  his  father  as 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  1786 ;  was  admitted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  his  first  trials, 
1791,  and  called  to  the  bar,  1792;  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  1799.  and  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  Clerks  ot  the  Court  of  Session  (of 
which  he  did  not  receive  the  full  endowment 
until  the  death  of  George  Home  in  1812) 
1800 ;  made  a  baronet  ISSO ;  involved  by  the 
failure  of  Constable  &  Co.  and  Ballantyne  & 
Co.,  in  1826,  to  the  amount  of  about  il47,- 
000,  which  he  had  reduced  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  September  21, 1832,  to  £54,000, which 
was  soon  afterwards  discharged.  In  another 
place  (Allibone's  Dictionary  of  English  Lit- 
erature and  British  and  American  Authors, 
vol.  ii.,  1971-1975)  we  have  given  a  detailed 
bibliographical  catalogue  of  Scott^s  publica- 


tions from  1796  to  1831.  Here  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enumerate  his  principal  productions : 
The  Chace,  and  William  and  Ellen,  1796 ; 
Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  with  The  Iron  Hand, 
and  The  House  of  Aspen,  1799  :  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  1802 :  Sir  Tristram, 
a  Metrical  Romance,  1804 ;  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  and  Waverley,  chapters  i.~vii., 
1805  (not  published  until  1814);  Ballads 
and  Lyrical  Poems,  1806;  Marmion,  1808; 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1810;  The  Vision 
of  Don  Roderick,  1811;  Rokeby,  and  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,  1813;  Waverlev,  and 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  1814;  Guy  ^lanner- 
ing,  The  Field  of  AVaterloo,  and  (part  author 
of)  Peter's  Letters  to  His  Kinsfolk,  1815; 
The  Antiquary,  and  Tales  of  My  Landlord, 
First  Series :  *rhe  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortal- 
ity, 1816;  Harold  the  Dauntless,  1817;  Rob 
Roy,  and  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Second  Se- 
ries :  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  1818 ;  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  Third  Series :  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  1819 ; 
Ivanhoe,  the  Monastery,  and  The  Abbot, 
1820;  Biographical  Prefaces  to  Ballantyne's 
Novelist's  Library,  10  vols,  royal  8vo,  and 
Kenilworth,  1821 ;  The  Pirate,  The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,  1822;  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
and  Quentin  Durward,  1823;  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  and  Redgauntlet,  1824 ;  Tales  of  the 
Cri^saders:  The  Betrothed,  The  Talisman, 
1825 ;  Woodstock,  1826 ;  The  Life  of  Napo- 
leon  Buonaparte,  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  First  Series :  The  Two  Drovers,  The 
Highland  Widow,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter, 
and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  First  Series, 
1827 ;  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  Second 
Series:  St  Valentine's  Day,  or.  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  Tales  of  a  Grandrather,  Sec- 
ond Series,  and  Religious  Discourses,  by  a 
Layman,  1828 ;  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  Third  Series,  and  History 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  1829 ;  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father, Fourth  Series:  History  of  France, 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  and  Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  1830;  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  Fourth  Series :  Count  Robert 
of  Paris,  Castle  Dangerous. 

"The  greai  secret  of  his  popularity,  however, 
and  the  leading  obaraoteristio  of  his  poetrv,  ap- 
pears to  ns  to  consist  evidently  in  this,  that  he  has 
made  more  use  of  common  topics,  images,  and  ex- 
pressions than  any  original  poet  of  later  time*, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius  and 
originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked 
in  the  same  materials." — Lord  Jeffrey  :  Ediu. 
Heview,  August,  1810,  and  in  hu  Contrib,  to  Edin. 
Review,  edit.  1853,  409,  et  «ea. 

"  It  is  the  great  glory  of  Scott  that,  by  nice  at- 
tention to  costume  snd  character  in  his  novels,  he 
has  raised  them  to  historic  importance  without  im- 
pairing their  interest  as  works  of  art.  Who  now 
would  imagine  that  he  could  form  a  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  golden  days  of  Queen  Bess  that  had 
not  read '  Kenilworth,'  or  of  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion 
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and  his  brave  paladins  that  had  not  read  '  Ivan- 
hoe'?  .  .  .  Scott  was,  in  truth,  master  of  the  pic- 
turesque. He  understood  better  than  any  historian 
since  the  time  of  Livy  how  to  dispose  his  lights 
and  shades  so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  re- 
sult. This  property  of  romance  he  had  a  right  to 
borrow.  This  talent  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  animated  parts  of  his  story, — in  his  battles, 
for  example.  No  man  has  painted  those  terrible 
scenes  with  greater  effect.  ...  It  is  when  treading 
on  Scottish  ground  that  he  seems  to  feel  all  his 
strength.  .  .  . '  I  seem  always  to  step  more  firmly,' 
he  said  to  some  one,  'when  on  my  own  native 
heather.'  His  mind  was  steeped  in  Scottish  lore, 
and  his  bosom  warmed  with  a  sympathetic  glow 
for  the  age  of  chivalry." — William  H.  Prescott: 
Bioffr.  and  Crit,  MucelL,  edit.  1855,  284,  285,  288. 
See  also  54,  130,  139,  606,  n.,  623,  702;  N,  Amer, 
Review,  zz]cv.  187. 

Rayenswood  and  Lucr  Ashton. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Miss  Ashton  ? — I  am 
still  that  Edgar  Ravenswr^od,  who,  for  your 
affection,  renounced  the  dear  ties  by  which 
injured  honour  bound  him  to  seek  ven- 
geance. I  am  that  Ravenswood,  who.  for 
your  sake,  forgave,  nay  clasped  hands  in 
friendship  with  the  oppressor  and  pillager 
of  his  house, — the  traaucer  and  muraerer  of 
his  father.^' 

"  My  daughter,"  answered  Lady  Ashton, 
interrupting  him,  *'  has  no  occasion  to  dis- 
pute the  identity  of  your  person ;  the  venom 
of  ^rour  present  language  is  sufficient  to 
remind  her  that  she  speaks  with  the  mortal 
enemy  of  her  father." 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  patient,  madam,"  an- 
swerea  Ravenswood ;  **  my  answer  must 
come  from  her  own  lips. — Once  more,  Miss 
Lucy  Ashton,  I  am  that  Ravenswood  to 
whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engagement 
which  you  now  desire  to  retract  and  can- 
cel." 

Lucy^s  bloodless  lips  could  only  falter  out 
the  words,  **  It  was  my  mother." 

"She  speaks  truly,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
"  }t  was  I  who,  authorized  alike  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  advised  her,  and  concurred 
with  her,  to  set  aside  an  unhappy  and  pre- 
cipitate engagement,  and  to  annul  it  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture  itself." 

"  Scripture  I"  said  Ravenswood,  scorn- 
fully. 

**  Let  him  hear  the  text,"  said  Lady  Ash- 
ton, appealing  to  the  divine,  "on  which 
you  yourself,  with  cautious  reluctance,  de- 
clared the  nullity  of  the  pretended  engage- 
ment insisted  upon  by  this  violent  man." 

The  clergyman  took  his  clasped  Bible  from 
his  pocket,  and  read  the  following  words :  **i/* 
a  ttoman  vciw  a  vow  vnto  the  Lord^  and  hind 
herself  by  a  bond,  being  in  her  father's  house 
in  her  youth  ;  and  her  father  hear  her  voWy  and 
her  bond  xcherettith  she  Jiaih  bound  her  soiil^ 
and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her :  then 


aU  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  vow  where- 
with she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand" 

"  And  was  it  not  so  even  with  us?"  inter- 
rupted Ravenswood. 

"Control  thy  impatience,  young  man,** 
answered  the  divine,  "  and  hear  what  fol- 
lows in  the  sacred  text : — *  But  if  her  father 
disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth  ;  not 
any  of  her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds  wherewith 
she  hath  hound  her  soul,  shcUl  stand:  and  the 
Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father  die- 
allowed  ?ierJ  " 

"  And  was  not,"  snid  Lady  Ashton,  fiercely 
and  triumphantly  breaking  in, — "was  not 
ours  the  case  stated  in  the  holy  writ? — "Will 
this  person  deny  that  the  instant  her  parents 
heard  of  the  vow,  or  bond,  by  which  our 
daughter  had  bound  her  soul,  we  disallowed 
the  same  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  in- 
formed him  by  writing  of  our  determina- 
tion?" 

"  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Ravenswood,  look- 
ing at  Lucy.  "Are  you  willing  to  barter 
sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free  will,  and 
the  feelings  of  mutual  affection,  to  this 
wretched  hypocritical  sophistry?" 

"  Hear  him  1"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking 
to  the  clergyman, — "  hear  the  blasphemer !" 

"  May  God  forgive  him,"  said  Bide-the- 
bent,  ^*  and  enlighten  his  ignorance." 

"Hear  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you," 
said  Ravenswood,  still  addressing  Lucy,  "ere 
you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in  your 
name.  The  honour  of  an  ancient  family, 
the  urgent  advice  of  my  best  friends,  have 
been  in  vain  used  to  sway  my  resolution  ; 
neither  the  arguments  of  reason,  nor  the 
portents  of  superstition,  have  shaken  my 
fidelity.  The  very  dead  have  arisen  to  warn 
me,  and  their  warning  has  been  despised. 
Are  you  prepared  to  pierce  my  heart  for  its 
fidelity  with  the  very  weapon  which  my  rash 
confidence  intrusted  to  your  grasp?" 

"  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lady  Ash 
ton,  "  yon  have  asked  what  questions  you 
thought  fit.  You  see  the  totEil  incapacity 
of  my  daughter  to  answer  you.  But  I  will 
reply  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which  you 
cannot  dispute.  You  desire  to  know  whether 
Lucy  Ashton,  of  her  own  free  will,  desires 
to  annul  the  engagement  into  which  she  has 
been  trepanned.  You  have  her  letter  under 
her  own  hand,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
it;  and,  in  yet  more  full  evidence  of  her 
purpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she  has 
this  morning  subscribed,  in  presence  of  this 
reverend  gentleman,  with  Mr.  Hayston  of 
Bucklaw." 

Ravenswood  gazed  upon  the  deed  as  if 
petrified.  "  And  it  was  without  fraud  or 
compulsion,"  said  ho,  looking  towards  the 
clergyman,  "that  Miss  Ashton  subscribed 
this  parchment?" 
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"  I  vouch  it  upon  my  sacred  character." 

"  This  is  indeed,  madame,  an  undeniable 
piece  of  evidence/'  said  Ravenswood,  sternlv ; 
^*  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dis- 
honourable to  waste  another  word  in  useless 
remonstrance  or  reproach.  There,  madarae," 
he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy  the  signed 
paper  and  the  broken  piece  of  gold, — "  there 
are  the  evidences  of  your  first  engagement ; 
may  you  be  more  faithful  to  that  which  you 
have  just  formed.  1  will  trouble  you  to  ro- 
turn  the  corresponding  tokensof  my  ill-placed 
confidence, — I  ought  rather  to  say,  of  my 
egregious  folly.'* 

Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her 
lover  with  a  gaze  from  which  perception 
seemed  to  have  oeen  banished ;  yet  she  seemed 
partly  to  have  understood  his  meaning,  for 
she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo  a  blue 
ribbon  which  she  wore  around  her  neck. 
She  was  unable  to  accomplish  her  purpose, 
but  Lady  Ash  ton  cut  the  ribbon  asunder, 
and  detached  the  broken  piece  of  gold  which 
Miss  Ashton  had  till  then  concealed  in  her 
)x)som :  the  written  counterpart  of  the  lovers' 
engagement  she  for  some  time  had  had  in 
her  own  possession.  With  a  haughty  curtsy 
she  delivered  both  to  Ravenswood,  who  was 
much  softened  when  he  took  the  piece  of 
gold. 

"  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,"  he  said — 
speaking  to  himself — *'  could  wear  it  in  her 
very  bosom^HSOuld  wear  it  next  to  her  heart 
— even  when —  But  complaint  avails  not," 
he  said,  dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear  which 
had  gathered  in  it,  and  resuming  the  stern 
composure  of  his  manner.  He  strode  to  the 
chimney  and  throw  into  the  fire  the  paper 
and  piece  of  gold,  stamping  upon  the  coals 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  if  to  ensure 
their  destruction.  "  I  will  be  no  longer,"  he 
then  said,  **an  intruder  here.  Your  evil 
wishes  and  your  worse  offices,  Lady  Ashton, 
[  will  only  return,  by  hoping  these  will  be 
your  last  machinations  against  your  daugh- 
ter's honour  and  happiness.  And  to  you, 
madame,'*  he  said,  addressing  Lucy,  "I  have 
nothing  farther  to  say,  except  to  pray  to  God 
that  you  may  not  become  a  world's  wonder 
for  this  act  of  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury." 
Having  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  left  the  apartment. 

T?ie  Bride  of  Lammermocr^  Chap,  zzxiii, 

BOIS-GUILBERT  AND  RlBECCA. 

**  The  friend  and  protector,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, gravely,  "  I  will  yet  be, — but  mark  at 
what  risk,  or  rather  at  what  certainty,  of 
dishonour :  and  then  blame  me  not  if  I  make 
my  stipulations,  before  I  offer  up  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  held  dear,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
Jewish  maiden." 


**  Speak,"  said  Rebecca;  ^^I  understand 
thee  not." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "I  will 
speak  as  freely  as  ever  did  doting  penitent 
to  his  ghostly  father,  when  placed  in  the 
tricky  confessional.  Rebecca,  if  I  appear 
not  in  these  lists  I  lose  fame  and  rank,— ^ose 
that  which  is  the  breath  of  my  nostrils  ;  the 
esteem,  I  mean,  in  which  I  am  held  by  my 
brethren,  and  the  hopes  I  have  of  succeed- 
ing to  that  mighty  authority  which  is  now 
wielded  by  the  bigoted  dotard  Lucas  de  Beau- 
manoir,  but  of  which  I  should  make  a  far 
different  use.  Such  is  my  certain  doom,  ex- 
cept I  appear  in  arms  against  thy  cause. 
Accursed  be  he  of  Goodalricke,  who  baited 
this  trap  for  me !  and  doubly  accursed  Albert 
do  Malvoison,  who  withheld  me  from  the 
resolution  I  had  formed  of  hurling  back  the 
glove  at  the  face  of  the  superstitious  and 
superannuated  fool  who  listened  to  a  charge 
so  absurd  and  against  a  creature  so  high  in 
mind  and  so  lovely  in  form  as  thou  art!" 

"  And  what  now  avails  rant  or  flattery?" 
answered  Rebecca.  "  Thou  hast  made  thy 
choice  between  causing  to  be  shed  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  woman,  or  of  endangering 
thine  own  earthly  state  and  earthly  hopes,— 
what  avails  it  to  reckon  together? — thy 
choice  is  made." 

"  No,  Rebecca,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  softer 
tone,  and  drawing  nearer  towards  her ;  "  my 
choice  is  not  made, — nay,  mark,  it  is  thine  to 
make  the  election.  If  I  appear  in  the  lists, 
I  must  maintain  my  name  in  arms ;  and  if  1 
do  so,  championed  or  unchampioned,  thou 
diest  by  the  stake  and  faggot, — for  there  lives 
not  the  knight  who  hath  coped  with  me  in 
arms  on  equal  issue,  or  on  terms  of  vantage, 
save  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  minion 
of  Ivanhoe.  Ivanhoe,  as  thou  well  knowest, 
is  unable  to  bear  his  corslet,  and  Richard  is 
in  a  foreign  prison.  If  I  appear,  then,  thou 
diest,  even  although  thy  charms  should  in- 
stigate some  hot-headed  youth  to  enter  the 
lists  in  thy  defence." 

"  And  what  avails  repeating  this  so  often?" 
said  Rebecca. 

"  Much,"  replied  the  Templar;  "for  thou 
must  learn  to  look  at  thy  fate  on  every  side." 

"  Well,  then,  turn  the  tapestry,"  said  tlie 
Jewess,  "and  let  me  see  the  other  side." 

"If  I  appear,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "in  the 
fatal  lists,  thou  diest  by  a  slow  and  cruel 
death,  in  pain  such  as  they  say  is  destined 
to  the  guilty  hereafter,  but  if  I  appear 
not,  then  am  I  a  degraded  and  dishonoured 
knight,  accused  of  witchcraft  and  of  com- 
munion with  infidels, — the  illustrious  name, 
which  has  grown  yet  mpre  so  under  my 
wearing,  becomes  a  hissing  and  a  reproach. 
I  lose  tkme,  I  lose  honour,  I  lose  the  pros 
pect  of  such  greatness  as  scarce  emperors 
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attain  tO| — ^I  sacrifice  mishtv  ambition.  I 
destroy  schemes  built  as  high  as  the  moun- 
tains with  which  heathens  say  their  heaven 
was  once  nearly  scaled, — and  yet,  Rebecca," 
he  added,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  **  this 
greatness  will  I  sacrifice,  this  fame  will  I 
renounce,  this  power  will  I  forego,  even 
now  when  it  is  half  within  my  grasp,  if 
thou  wilt  say,  ^  Bois-Guilbert,  I  receive  thee 
for  my  lover.'  " 

*^  Think  not  of  such  foolishness,  Sir 
Knicht,"  answered  Rebecca,  **  but  hasten  to 
the  Regent,  the  Queen  Mother,  and  to  Prince 
John, — they  cannot,  in  honour  to  the  English 
crown,  allow  of  the  proceedings  of  your 
Grand  Master.  So  shall  you  give  me  pro- 
tection without  sacrifice  on  your  part,  or  the 
pretext  of  requiring  any  requital  from  me." 

^*With  these  I  deal  not,"  he  continued, 
holding  the  train  of  her  robe, — **  it  is  thee 
only  I  uddress-;  and  what  can  counterbalance 
thy  choice?  Bethink  thee,  were  I  a  fiend, 
yet  death  is  a  worse,  and  it  is  death  who  is 
my  rival." 

*'  I  weigh  not  these  evils,"  said  Rebecca, 
afraid  to  provoke  the  w^ild  knight,  vet 
equally  determined  neither  to  endure  his 
passion,  nor  even  feign  to  endure  it.  '*  Be 
a  man,  be  a  Christian !  If,  indeed,  thy  faith 
recommends  that  mercy  which  rather  your 
tongue  than  your  actions  pretend,  save  me 
from  this  dreadful  death,  without  seeking  a 
requital  which  would  change  thy  magna- 
nimity into  base  barter." 

*^>io,  damsel!"  said  the  proud  Temphir, 
springing  up,  ^*  thou  shalt  not  thus  impose 
on  me, — if  I  renounce  present  fame  and  fu- 
ture ambition,  I  renounce  it  for  thy  sake, 
and  we  will  escape  in  company.  Listen  to 
me,  Rebecca,"  he  said,  again  softening  his 
tone ;  "  England — Europe — is  not  the  world. 
There  afe  spheres  in  which  we  may  act, 
ample  enougn  even  for  my  ambition.  We 
will  go  to  Palestine,  where  Conrade,  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  is  my  friend, — a  friend  free  as 
myself  from  the  doting  scruples  which  fetter 
our  free-born  reason, — rather  with  Saladin 
will  we  league  ourselves  than  endure  the 
scorn  of  the  bigots  whom  we  contemn. — I 
will  form  new  paths  to  creatness,"  ho  con- 
tinued, again  traversing  the  room  with  hasty 
strides, — **  Europe  shall  hear  the  loud  step  of 
him  she  has  driven  from  her  sons ! — Not  the 
millions  whom  her  crusades  send  to  slaugh- 
ter can  do  so  much  to  defend  Palestine, — 
not  the  sabres  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Saracens  can  hew  their  way  so 
deep  into  that  land  for  which  nations  are 
striving,  as  the  strength  and  policy  of  me 
and  those  brethren,  who,  in  despite  of  yon- 
der old  bigot,  will  adhere  to  me  m  good  and 
evil.  Thou  shalt  be  a  queen,  Rebecca,— on 
Mount  Carmel  shall  we  pitch  the  throne 


which  my  valour  will  gain  for  you,  and  I 
will  exchange  my  long-desired  baton  for  a 
sceptre." 
Ivanhoe^  Chap,  xxxix. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Leicester. 

Urged  to  this  extremity,  dragged,  as  it 
were,  by  irresistible  force  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  which  she  saw  but  could  not  avoid, 
— permitted  not  a  moment's  respite  by  the 
eager  words  and  menacing  gestures  of  the 
offended  Queen,  Amy  at  length  uttered  in 
despair,  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester  knows  it  all." 

**The  Earl  of  Leicester  I"  said  Elizabeth, 
in  utter  astonishment.  *'  The  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter I  The  Earl  of  Leicester  I"  she  repeated, 
with  kindling  anger.  *^  AVoman,  thou  art  set 
on  to  this, — thou  dost  belie  him, — ^he  tiikea 
no  keep  of  such  things  as  thou  art.  Thou 
art  suborned  to  slander  the  noblest  lord  and 
the  truest-hearted  gentleman  in  England! 
But  were  he  the  right  hand  of  our  trust,  or 
something  yet  dearer  to  us,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  hearing,  and  that  in  his  presence.  Come 
with  me,— come  with  me  instantly  !" 

As  Amy  shrunk  back  with  terror,  which 
the  incensed  Queen  interpreted  as  that  of 
conscious  guilt,  Elizabeth  rapidly  advanced, 
seized  on  her  arm,  and  hastened  with  swift 
and  long  steps  out  of  the  grotto,  and  along 
the  principal  alley  of  the  Pleasance,  dragging 
with  her  the  terrified  Countess,  whom  she 
still  held  by  the  arm,  and  whose  utmost  ex- 
ertions could  but  just  keep  pace  with  those 
of  the  indignant  Queen. 

Leicester  was  at  this  moment  the  centre 
of  a  splendid  group  of  lords  and  ladies,  as- 
sembled together  under  an  arcade  or  portico, 
which  closed  the  alley.  The  company  had 
drawn  together  in  that  place  to  attend  the 
commands  of  her  Majesty  when  the  hunting 
party  should  go  forward,  and  their  astonish- 
ment may  be  imagined,  when,  instead  of 
seeing  Elizabeth  advance  towards  them  with 
her  usual  measured  dignity  of  motion,  they 
beheld  her  walking  so  rapidly  that  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  them  ere  they  were  aware ; 
and  then  observed,  with  fear  and  surprise, 
that  her  features  were  flushed  betwixt  anger 
and  agitation,  that  her  hair  was  loosened 
by  her  haste  of  motion,  and  that  her  eyes 
sparkled  as  they  were  wont  when  the  spirit 
of  Henry  VIIL  mounted  highest  in  his 
daughter.  Nor  were  they  less  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  pale,  extenuated, 
half  deaa,  yet  still  lovely  female,  whom  the 
Queen  upheld  by  main  strength  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  waved  aside 
the  ladies  and  nobles  who  pressed  towards 
her,  under  the  idea  that  she  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill.    *' Where  b  my  Lord  of  Leioea- 
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ter?^'  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  with 
astonishment  all  the  courtiers  who  stood 
around.  *'  Stand  forth,  my  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter!'» 

If  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serene  day 
of  summert  when  all  is  light  and  laughing 
around,  a  thunderbolt  were  to  fall  from  the 
clear  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  rend  the 
earth  at  the  very  feet  of  some  careless  trav- 
eller, he  could  not  gaze  upon  the  smoulder- 
inc  chasm,  which  so  unexpectedly  yawned 
l>efore  him,  with  half  the  astonishment  and 
fimr  which  Leicester  felt  at  the  sizht  that 
so  suddenly  presented  itself.  He  had  that 
instant  been  receiving,  with  a  political  affec- 
tation of  disavowing  and  misunderstanding 
their  meaning,  the  half-uttered,  half-inti- 
mated commendations  of  the  courtiers  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Queen,  carried  apparently 
to  its  highest  pitch  during  the  interview  of 
that  morning;  from  which  most  of  them 
seemed  to  augur  that  he  might  soon  arise 
from  their  equal  in  rank  to  become  their 
master.  And  now,  while  the  subdued  yet 
proud  smile  with  which  he  disclaimed  those 
inferences  was  yet  curling  his  cheek,  the 
Queen  shot  into  the  circle,  her  passions  ex- 
cited to  the  uttermost ;  and,  supporting  with 
one  hand,  and  apparently  without  an  effort, 
the  pale  and  sinking  form  of  his  almost 
expiring  wife,  and  pointing  with  the  finger 
of  the  other  to  her  half-dead  features,  de- 
manded in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  the  ears 
of  the  astounded  statesman  like  the  last 
dread  trumpet  call,  that  is  to  summon  body 
and  spirit  to  the  judgment-seat,  ^*  Knowest 
thou  this  woman  ?'* 

As,  at  the  blast  of  that  last  trumpet  the 
guilty  shall  call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover 
them,  Leicester's  inward  thoughts  invoked 
the  stately  arch  which  he  had  built  in  his 
pride,  to  burst  its  strong  conjunction,  and 
overwhelm  them  in  its  ruins.  But  the 
cemented  stones,  architrave  and  battlement, 
stood  fast;  and  it  was  the  proud  master 
himsclff  who,  as  if  some  actual  pressure  had 
bent  him  to  the  earth,  kneeled  down  before 
Elizabeth,  and  prostrated  his  brow  to  the 
marble  flag-stones  on  which  he  stood. 

"  Leicester,' '  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  passion,  *^  could  I 
think  thou  hast  practised  on  me, — on  me 
thy  sovereign — on  me  thy  confiding,  thy 
too  partial  mistress,  the  base  and  ungrateful 
deception  which  thy  present  confusion  sur- 
mises,— by  all  that  is  holy,  false  lord,  that 
head  of  thine  were  in  as  great  peril  as  ever 
was  thy  father's !" 

Leicester  had  not  conscious  innocence,  but 
he  had  pride,  to  support  him.  He  raised 
slowly  his  brow  and  features,  which  were 
black  and  swollen  with  contending  emotions, 
and  only  replied,  *'  My  head  cannot  fall  but 


by  the  sentence  of  my  peers, — to  them  I 
will  plead,  and  not  to  a  princess  who  thus 
requites  my  faithful  service." 

**  What!  my  lords,"  said  Elizabeth,  look- 
ing around,  *'  we  are  defied,  I  think, — defied 
in  the  Castle  we  have  ourselves  bestowed 
on  this  proud  man  I — My  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
vou  are  Marshal  of  England,  attach  him  of 
high  treason." 

**Whom  does  your  Grace  mean?"  said 
Shrewsbury,  much  surprised,  fbr  he  had  that 
instant  joined  the  astonished  circle. 

^*  Whom  should  I  mean,  but  that  traitor 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ! — Cousin  of  Huns- 
don,  order  out  your  band  of  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners, and  take  him  into  instant  custody. 
— I  say,  villain,  make  haste !" 

Hunsdon,  a  rough  old  noble,  who,  from  his 
relationship  to  the  Boleyns,  was  accustomed 
to  use  more  freedom  with  the  Queen  than  al 
most  any  other  dared  to  do,  replied  bluntly, 
"  And  it  is  like  your  Grace  mi^ht  order  me 
to  the  Tower  to-morrow  for  making  too  much 
haste.     I  do  beseech  you  to  be  patient." 

"  Patient, — God's  life  I"  exclaimed  the 
Queen, — '*  name  not  the  word  to  me, — thou 
know*st  not  of  what  he  is  ^uiltjr !" 

Amy,  who  had  by  this  time  in  some  de- 
gree recovered  herself,  and  who  saw  her 
husband,  as  she  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  the  rage  of  an  offended  Sover- 
eign, instantly  (and  alas  I  how  many  women 
have  done  the  same  I)  forgot  her  own  wrongs, 
and  her  own  danger,  in  her  apprehensions 
for  him,  and  throwing  herself  before  the 
Queen,  embraced  her  knees,  while  she  ex- 
claimed, '^  He  is  guiltless,  madam, — he  is 
guiltless, — no  one  can  lay  aught  to  the 
charge  of  the  noble  Leicester !" 

KeniltDorth,  Chap,  xxziv. 


JOSIAH   QUINCY,   LL.D., 

a  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Junior  (an  eminent 
American  patriot,  born  1744,  died  1775),  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  4, 1772, 
filled  many  important  political  positions; 
was  President  of  Harvard  College,  1829- 
1845,  and  died  at  his  country-seat  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts  (the  residence  of  his  family 
for  mor«  than  two  centuries),  July  1,  1864. 
He  was  the  author  of  Memoir  of  tfie  Life  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  Bost.,  1825,  8vo :  The 
History  of  Harvard  University,  Bost,  1840, 
2  vols.  8vo,  2d  edit,  Bost.,  1860,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  The  History  of  the  Boston  Athenseum, 
with  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Deceased 
Founders,  Bost,  1851,  8vo;  A  Municipal 
History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston 
During  Two  Centuries :  From  September  17, 
1630,  to  September  17, 1830,  Bost,  1830, 8yo ; 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Bast.)  1858,  8vo ;  Essays  on  the  Soiling  of 
Cattle,  Illustrated  by  Experience,  etc.,  Bost., 
1859, 8vo,  2d  edit.,  1860,  new  edit,  1866, 8vo. 
He  also  published  many  Addresses,  Speeches, 
etc.,  ana  from  one  of  these  minor  publica- 
tions we  present  an  extract. 

"  Few  men  have  acquired  so  just  a  distinction 
for  unspotted  integrity,  fearless  justice,  consistent 

grinciples,  bigb  talents,  and  extensive  literature, 
till  fewer  possess  the  merit  of  having  justified  the 
public  confidence  by  the  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose  with  which  they  have  devoted  themselves 
to  tne  best  interests  of  society."— Judgb  Joseph 
Story  :  Dedication  of  Story*§  Atitcellaneous  Work* 
to  the  Hon.  Jotiah  Quiney,  LL.D,,  October,  1835. 

The  Character  or  New  England. 

If.  after  this  general  survey  of  the  surface 
of  New  England,  we  cast  our  eyes  on  its 
cities  and  great  towns,  with  what  wonder 
should  we  behold,  did  not  familiarity  render 
the  phenomenon  almost  unnoticed,  men, 
combined  in  great  multitudes,  possessing 
freedom  and  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
— the  comparative  physical  power  of  a  ruler 
less  than  that  of  a  cobweb  across  a  lion's  ' 
path, — ^yet  orderly,  obedient,  and  respectful 
to  authority;  a  people,  but  no  populace; 
every  class  in  reality  existing  which  the 
general  law  of  society  acknowledges,  except 
one, — and  this  exception  characterizing  the 
whole  country.  The  soil  of  New  England 
is  trodden  hy  no  slave.  In  our  streets,  in  our 
assemblies,  in  the  halls  of  election  and  legis- 
lation, men  of  every  rank  and  condition 
meet,  and  unite  or  divide  on  other  princi- 
ples, and  are  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
those  growing  out  of  such  distinctions.  The 
fears  and  jealousies  which  in  other  countries 
separate  classes  of  men,  and  make  them  hos- 
tile to  each  other,  have  here  no  influence,  or  a 
very  limited  one.  Each  individual,  of  what- 
ever condition,  has  the  consciousness  of  liv- 
ing under  known  laws,  which  secure  equal 
rights,  and  guarantee  to  each  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  goods  of  life,  be  it  great  or  small, 
chance  or  talent  or  industry  may  have  be- 
stowed. All  perceive  that  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  society  are  open  equally  to  the 
fair  competition  of  all, — that  the  distinc- 
tions of  wealth,  or  of  power,  are  not  fixed 
in  families, — that  whatever  of  this  nature 
exists  to-day  may  be  changed  to-morrow,  or, 
in  a  coming  generation,  be  absolutely  re- 
versed. Common  principles,  interests,  hopes, 
and  affections  are  the  result  of  universal 
education.  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
the  equality  of  rights,  and  of  the  provisions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  framed  by  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  New  England. 


If  from  our  cities  we  turn  to  survey  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  interior,  how  do  the 
effects  or  the  institutions  and  example  of 
our  early  ancestors  appear,  in  all  the  local 
comfort  and  accommodation  which  mark  the 
general  condition  of  the  whole  country  1 — 
unobtrusive  indeed,  but  substantial ;  in  noth- 
ing splendid,  but  in  everything  sufficient  and 
satistactory.  Indications  of  active  talent  and 
practical  energy  exist  everywhere.  With  n 
soil  comparatively  little  luxuriant,  and  in 
great  proportion  either  rock,  or  hill,  or  sand, 
the  skill  and  industry  of  man  are  seen  tri- 
umphing over  the  obstacles  of  nature  :  mak- 
ing the  rock  the  guardian  of  the  field ;  mould- 
ing the  granite  as  though  it  were  clay  ; 
leading  cultivation  to  the  hill-top,  and 
spreading  over  the  arid  plain  hitherto  un- 
known and  unanticipated  harvests.  The 
lofty  mansion  of  the  prosperous  adjoins  the 
lowly  dwelling  of  the  husbandman ;  their 
respective  inmates  Are  in  the  daily  inter- 
change of  civility,  sympathy,  and  respect. 
Enterprise  and  skill,  which  once  held  chief 
affinity  with  the  ocean  or  the  sea-board,  now 
begin  to  delight  the  interior,  haunting  our 
rivers,  where  the  music  of*  the  waterfall, 
with  powers  more  attractive  than  those  of 
the  famed  harp  of  Orpheus,  collects  around 
it  intellectual  man  and  material  nature. 
Towns  and  cities,  civilized  and  happy  com- 
munities, rise,  like  exhalations,  on  rocks 
and  in  forests,  till  the  deep  and  far-sound- 
ing voice  of  the  neighboring  torrent  is  itself 
lost  and  unheard,  amid  the  predominating 
noise  of  successful  and  rejoicing  labor. 

What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  every 
period  of  her  history,  given  to  the  world  I 
What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example 
still  give!  How  unprecedented,  yet  how 
practical !  How  simple,  yet  how  powerful ! 
She  has  proved  that  all  the  variety  of  Chris- 
tian sects  may  live  together  in  harmony  under 
a  government  which  allows  equal  privileges 
to  all,  exclusive  pre-eminence  to  none.  She 
has  proved  that  ignorance  among  the  multi- 
tude is  not  necessary  to  order,  but  that  the 
surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the  informa- 
tion of  the  people.  She  has  proved  the  old 
maxim,  that  **No  government  except  a  des- 
potism with  a  standing  army  can  subsist 
where  the  people  have  arms,"  to  be  false. 
Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try arms  have  been  required  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  multitude  of  New  Eng- 
land; yet  the  use  of  them  in  a  private 
Quarrel,  if  it  have  ever  happened,  is  so  rare 
tnat  a  late  writer  of  great  intelligence,  who 
had  passed  his  whole  life  in  New  England 
and  possessed  extensive  means  of  in  formic 
tion,  declares,  ^'  I  know  not  a  single  instance 
of  it."  [See  Travels  in  Now  England  and 
New  York,  by  Timothy  Dwight,   S.T.D., 
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LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  334.  Foot-note,^  She  has  proved  that 
a  people  of  a  character  essentially  military 
may  subsist  without  duelling.  New  Eng- 
land has  at  all  times  been  distinguished 
both  on  the  land  and  on  the  ocean  for  a 
daring,  fearless,  send  enterprising  spirit ;  yet 
the  same  writer  asserts  \u)id.^  p.  336]  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  her  existence 
her  soil  has  been  disgraced  but  hjfive  duels, 
and  that  only  two  of  these  were  fought  by 
her  native  inhabitants !  Perhaps  this  asser- 
tion is  not  minutely  correct.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near  the  truth  to  justify  the  position 
for  which  it  is  here  adduced,  and  which  the 
history  of  New  England,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience of  her  inhabitants,  abundantly  con- 
firms,— that,  in  the  present  and  in  every  past 
age  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  has,  to 
every  important  practical  purpose,  annihi- 
lated the  spirit  of  duelling. 

Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institu- 
tions of  our  fathers  1  Such  the  natural 
fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality 
of  disposition^  that  temperance  of  habit, 
that  general  diffusion  ox  knowledge,  and 
that  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  incul- 
cated by  the  precepts,  and  exhibited  in  the 
example,  of  every  generation  of  our  ances- 
tors I  .  .  . 

The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written 
in  letters  of  living  light  on  every  pac^e  of 
our  history, — the  language  addressed  by 
every  past  age  of  New  England  to  all  future 
ages,  is  this :  Human  happiness  has  no  per- 
fect security  hut  freedom ;  freedom,  none  hut 
virtue;  virtue^  none  hut  knowledge;  and 
neither  freedom^  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge 
has  any  vigor,  or  immortcU  hope,  except  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
the  sanctions  oj  the  Christian  religion. 

Men  of  Massachusetts  I  citizens  of  Boston  I 
descendants  of  the  early  emigrants!  con- 
sider your  blessings ;  consider  your  duties. 
You  have  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the 
lal)ors  and  sufferings  of  six  successive  gen- 
erations of  ancestors.  They  founded  the 
fabric  of  your  prosperity  in  a  severe  and 
masculine  morality,  having  intelligence  for 
its  cement,  and  religion  for  its  groundwork. 
Continue  to  build  on  the  same  foundation, 
and  by  the  same  principles ;  let  the  extend- 
ing temple  of  your  country^s  freedom  rise, 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  in  proportions 
of  intellectual  and  moral  architecture, — just, 
simple,  and  sublime.  As  from  the  first  to 
this  day,  let  New  England  continue  to  be  an 
example  to  the  world  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government,  and  of  the  means  and 
capacity  of  man  to  maintain  it.  And  in  all 
times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past,  may  Bos- 
ton be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest 


to  exemplify  and  uphold  whatever  constitutes 
the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory 

of  New  England.  

Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  XV iL 
September,  MDCCCXXX,,  the  Close  of 
the  Second  Century  from  the  First  Settle- 
ment of  the  City,  Bost.,  1830^  Svo, 
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bom  in  Edinburgh,  1773,  educated  at  the 
Universitjr  of  Glasgow  and  at  Queen^s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  admitted  an  advocate  at 
the  Scotch  bar  1794;  was  editor  of  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (of  which  he  was  with 
Henry  Brougham  and  Sydney  Smith  a  co- 
founder),  July,  1803,  to  June,  1829,  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1820, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  June, 
1829,  Lord  Advocate,  1830,  member  of  Par- 
liament, 1831-1834,  Jud^e  in  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Session,  with  tae  title  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  from  1834  until  his  death,  1850. 

To  The  Edinburgh  Review  he  contributed 
200  articles, — No.  f,  being  the  first  article  in 
the  first  number,  October,  1802,  and  No. 
200,  published  January,  1848.  Of  these,  79 
were  published  together  as  Contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Ivsview,  London,  1843,  4 
vols.  Svo,  2d  edit.,  1846,  3  vols.  8vo,  3d  edit, 
1853,  8vo.  The  121  remaining  articles 
should  be  collected.  His  article  on  Beauty, 
republished,  with  alterations,  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  will  be  found  in  the 
Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Of  all  the  treatises  that  have  been  published  on 
the  theory  of  taste,  it  is  the  most  complete  in  its 
philosophy  and  the  most  delightful  in  its  writing ; 
and  it  is  as  sound  as  the  subjeot  admits  of." — Loap 
CocKBDRH :  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i. 

''  Few  works  of  the  kind  are  more  questionable 
in  the  prineiple,  or  more  loose  in  the  arrangement 
and  argument." — Ltall  :  AgoniMtee,  or  PhitoeopJL 
Strieturet,  etc,,  Lond.,  1858,  18-44. 

"  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  far  from  a  flowery  or  affected 
writer :  he  has  few  tropes  or  figures,  still  less  any 
odd  startling  thoughts  or  quaint  innovations  in  ex- 
pression ;  but  he  has  a  constant  supply  of  ingeni- 
ous solutions  and  pertinent  examples;  he  never 
proses,  never  grows  dull,  never  wears  an  argument 
to  tatters :  and  by  the  number,  the  liveliness  and 
facility  of  his  transitions,  keeps  that  appearance 
of  vivacity,  of  novel  and  sparkling  effect,  for  which 
others  are  too  often  indebted  to  singularity  of  com  • 
bination  or  tinsel  ornaments." — Hazlitt:  Spirtt 
of  the  Age.  See  also  Selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  late  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.  Edited 
oy  His  Son,  Macvey  Napier.  London,  1879,  8vo. 
Index,  p.  548. 

Progress  of  English  Litbraturi. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  in 
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our  days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought 
down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  without  competition  for  the  best 
'  part  of  a  century.  AVhen  wo  were  at  our 
studies,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can 
perfectly  remember  that  every  young  man 
was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swifl,  and  Addison  as 
regularly  as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  All 
who  had  any  tincture  of  letters  were  familiar 
with  their  writings  and  their  history ;  allu- 
sions to  them  abounded  rn  all  popular  dis- 
courses and  all  ambitious  conversation  ;  and 
they  and  their  contemporaries  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  our  great  models  of  ex- 
cellence, and  placed  without  challenge  at  the 
head  of  our  national  literature.  New  books, 
even  when  allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never 
thought  of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
class,  but  were  generally  read  and  forgotten, 
and  passed  away  like  the  transitory  meteors 
of  a  lower  sky  ;  while  they  remained  in  their 
brightness,  and  were  supposed  to  shine  with 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  glory. 

All  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty 
well  altered ;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our 
antiquity  can  judge  of  the  training  and 
habits  of  the  rising  generation,  those  cele- 
brated writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of 
our  studious  youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into 
the  institution  of  a  liberal  education.  Their 
names,  indeed,  are  still  familiar  to  our  ears ; 
but  their  writings  no  longer  solicit  our  habit- 
ual notice,  and  their  subjects  begin  already 
to  fade  from  our  recollection.  Their  high 
privileges  and  proud  distinctions,  at  any  rate, 
nave  evidently  passed  into  other  hands.  It 
is  no  longer  to  them  that  the  ambitious  look 
up  with  envy,  or  the  humble  with  admira- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  in  their  pages  that  the  pre- 
tenders to  wit  and  eloquence  now  search  for 
allusions  that  are  sure  to  captivate,  and  illus- 
trations that  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  this 
decay  of  their  reputation  they  have  few  ad- 
vocates, and  no  imitators :  and,  from  a  com- 
parison of  many  observations,  it  seems  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  that  they  are  declined 
consiacrably  from  *'  the  higli  meridian  of 
their  glory,' ^  and  may  fairly  be  apprehended 
to  be  "*  hastening  to  their  setting."  Neither 
is  it  time  alone  that  has  wrought  this  ob- 
scuration ;  for  the  fame  of  Shakspeare  still 
shines  in  undecaying  brightness :  and  that 
of  Bacon  has  been  steadily  advanoing  and 
gathering  new  honours  during  the  whole 
period  which  has  witnessed  the  rise  and 
decline  of  less  vigorous  successors. 

There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  for 

Shenomena  of  this  sort.  Our  taste  has  either 
egcnerated,  or  its  old  models  have  been 
fairly  surpassed :  and  we  have  ceased  to 
admire  the  writers  of  the  last  century  only 
because  they  are  too  good  for  us,— or  bo- 


cause  they  are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we 
confess  we  are  not  believers  in  the  abso- 
lute and  permanent  corruption  of  national 
taste :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is, 
of  all  faculties,  that  which  is  most  sure  to 
advance  and  improve  with  time  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
great  physical  or  political  disasters  which 
have  a  check  to  civilization  itself,  there  has. 
always  been  a  sensible  progress  in  this  par- 
ticular :  and  that  the  general  taste  of  every 
successive  generation  is  better  than  that  of 
its  predecessors.  There  are  little  capricious 
fluctuations,  no  doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  ad 
miration  or  fastidiousness,  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  accounted  for:  but  the  great  move- 
ments are  all  progressive ;  and  though  the 
progress  consists  at  one  time  in  withholding 
toleration  from  gross  faults,  and  at  another 
in  giving  their  high  prerogative  to  great 
beauties,  this  alteration  has  no  tendency  to 
obstruct  the  general  advance;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  best  and  the  safest  course  in 
which  it  can  be  conducted. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  our  own 
time ;  and  that  they  have  no  chance  of  ever 
regaining  the  supremacy  in  which  they  have 
been  supplanted.  There  is  not,  however,  in 
our  judgment,  anything  very  stupendous  in 
this  triumph  of  our  contemporaries;  and 
the  greater  wonder  with  us  is  that  it  was  so 
long  delayed,  and  left  for  them  to  achieve. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  writers  of  the 
former  age  had  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  judgment  and  industry  to  stand  on  ; 
and  were  always  much  more  remarkable  for 
the  fewness  of  their  faults  than  the  great- 
ness of  their  beauties.  Their  laurels  were 
won  much  more  by  good  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline, than  by  enterprising  boldness  or 
native  force ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  any 
very  great  merit  in  those  who  had  so  little 
of  that  inspiration  of  genius,  to  have  steered 
clear  of  the  dancers  to  which  that  inspira- 
tion is  liable.  Speaking  generally  of  that 
generation  of  autnors,  it  may  be  said  that, 
as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  greatness  of 
fancy, — no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm ; — 
and,  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness, 
depth,  or  originality.  They  are  sagacious, 
no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable,  but  for 
the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and  superficial. 
They  never  meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of 
nature,  or  the  great  passions  of  man ;  but 
content  themselves  with  just  and  sarcastic 
representations  of  city  life,  and  of  the  paltry 
passions  and  meaner  vices  that  are  bred  in 
that  lower  element.  Their  chief  care  is  to 
avoid  being  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
witty,  and  above  all  to  eschew  the  ridicule 
of  excessive  sensibility  or  enthusiasm, — to 
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be  at  once  witty  and  rational  themselyeSi 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible;  but  to 
five  their  countenance  to  no  wisdom,  no 
mncy,  and  no  morality  which  passes  the 
standards  current  in  good  compan^r  Their 
inspiration,  accordingly,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense;  and 
they  have  scarcely  any  invention  but  what 
is  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  derision 
and  satire.  Little  gleams  of  pleasantry  and 
sparkles  of  wit  glitter  through  their  com- 
positions ;  but  no  glow  of  feeling — no  blaze 
of  imagination — ^no  flashes  of  genius  ever 
irradiate  their  substance.  They  never  pass 
lieyond  ^*  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,''  or  deal 
in  any  thing  that  can  either  lirt  us  above  our 
vulgar  nature,  or  ennoble  its  reality.  With 
these  accomplishments,  they  may  pass  well 
enough  for  sensible  and  polite  writers, — but 
scarcely  for  men  of  genius ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  surprising  that  persons  of 
this  description  should  have  maintained 
themselves  for  near  a  century,  at  the  head 
of  the  literature  of  a  country  that  had  pre- 
viously produced  a  Shakspeare,  a  Spenser, 
a  Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  that,  towards 
the  end  of  that  long  period,  doubts  should 
have  arisen  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  title  by 
which  they  laid  claim  to  that  high  station. 
Both  parts  of  the  phenomenon,  however, 
we  dare  say,  hnd  causes  which  better  ex- 
pounders might  explain  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  the  world.  We  see  them  but  imper- 
fectly, and  have  room  only  for  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  what  we  see. 

Our  first  literature  consisted  of  saintly 
legends  and  romances  of  chivalry,  though 
Chaucer  gave  it  a  more  national  and  popu- 
lar character,  by  his  original  descriptions 
of  external  nature,  and  tne  familiarity  and 
gaiety  of  his  social  humour.  In  the  time 
of  iflizabeth  it  received  a  copious  infu- 
sion of  classical  images  and  ideas;  but  it 
was  still  intrinsically  romantic,  serious, 
and  even  somewhat  lofty  and  enthusiastic. 
Authors  were  then  so  few  in  number  that 
tiiey  were  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  vener- 
ation, and  considered  as  a  kind  of  inspired 
persons ;  at  least  they  were  not  yet  so  nu- 
merous as  to  be  obliged  to  abuse  each  other, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  distinction  for 
themselves ;  and  they  neither  affected  a  tone 
of  derision  in  their  writings,  nor  wrote  in  fear 
of  derision  from  others.  They  were  filled 
with  their  subjects,  and  dealt  with  them 
fearlessly  in  their  own  way ;  and  the  stamp 
of  originality,  force,  and  freedom  is  eonse- 

?ucntly  upon  almost  all  their  productions, 
n  the  reign  of  James  J.  our  literature,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  touching  rather  the 
form  than  the  substance  of  its  merits,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  yet  attained ;  though 


it  would  probably  have  advanced  still  farther 
in  the  succeeding  reign  had  not  the  great 
national  dissensions  which  then  arose  turned 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  people  into  other 
channels, — first  to  the  assertion  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion 
of  their  religious  interests.  The  graces  of 
literature  suffered  of  course  in  those  fierce 
contentions,  and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity 
was  thrown  upon  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  nation.  Iler  genius,  however,  though 
less  captivating  and  adorned  than  in  the 
happier  days  which  preceded,  was  still  ao- 
tive,  fruituil,  and  commanding;  and  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars,  besides  the  mighty 
minds  that  guided  the  public  counsels,  and 
were  absor^d  in  public  cares,  produced  the 

fiant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  llobbes,  and 
tarrow, — the  muse  of  Milton,  the  learning 
of  Coke,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Cowley. 

The  Restoration  introduced  a  French  court, 
under  circumstances  more  favourable  for  the 
effectual  exercise  of  court  influence  than  ever 
before  existed  in  England^. but  this  of  itself 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  sudden  change  in  our  literature  which 
ensued.  It  was  seconded  by  causes  of  far 
more  general  operation.  The  Restoration 
was  undoubtedly  a  popular  act ;  and,  inde- 
fensible as  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the 
civil  leaders  was  on  that  occasion,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  severities  of  Crom- 
well and  the  extravagances  of  the  sectaries 
had  made  republican  professions  hateful 
and  religious  ardour  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people.  All 
the  eminent  writers  of  the  preceding  period, 
however,  had  inclined  to  the  party  that  was 
now  overthrown,  and  their  writings  had  not 
merely  been  accommodated  to  the  character 
of  the  government  under  which  they  were 
produced,  but  were  deeply  imbued  with  its 
obnoxious  principles,  wnich  were  those  of 
their  respective  authors.  When  the  re- 
straints of  authority  were  taken  off,  there- 
fore, and  it  became  profitable,  as  well  as 
popular,  to  discredit  the  fallen  party,  it  was 
natural  that  the  leading  authors  should  affect 
a  style  of  levity  and  derision,  as  most  oppo- 
site to  that  of  their  opponents,  and  best  cal- 
culated for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view. 
The  nation,  too,  was  now  for  the  first  time 
essentially  divided  in  point  of  character  and 
principle,  and  a  much  greater  proportion 
were  capable  both  of  writing  in  support  of 
their  own  notions  and  of  being  influenced 
by  what  was  written.  Add  to  this,  that 
there  were  real  and  serious  defects  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  former  generation  * 
and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  and  vivacity 
of  that  gayer  manner,  which  was  now  intro- 
duced from  France,  were  not  only  good  and 
captivating  in  themselves,  but  had  then  all 
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the  charms  of  novelty  and  of  contrast,  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
eamo  to  supplant  that  which  had  been  estab- 
lished of  Ola  in  the  country,  and  that  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  same  generation  among  whom 
Milton  had  been  formed  to  the  severe  sanc- 
tity of  wisdom  and  the  noble  independence 
of  genius,  lavished  its  loudest  applauses  on 
the  obscenity  and  servility  of  such  writers 
as  Rochester  and  Wycherly. 

This  change,  however,  like  all  sudden 
changes,  was  too  fierce  and  violent  to  be  long 
maintained  at  the  same  pitch,  and  when  the 
wits  and  profligates  of  King  Charles  had 
sufficiently  insulted  the  seriousness  and  vir- 
tue of  their  predecessors,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  ac- 
customed taste  of  the  nation,  had  not  the 
party  of  the  innovators  been  reinforced  by 
champions  of  more  temperance  and  judg- 
ment. The  result  seemed  at  one  time  sus- 
pended on  the  will  of  Dry  den,  in  whose 
individual  person  the  genius  of  the  English 
and  of  the  French  school  of  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  maintained  a  protracted 
struggle.  But  the  evil  principle  prevailed ! 
Carried  by  the  original  bent  of  his  genius, 
and  his  familiarity  with  our  older  models,  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  native  style,  to  which 
he  might  have  imparted  more  steaainess  and 
fX)rrectness, — for  m  force  and  in  sweetness  it 
was  already  matchless, — he  was  unluckily 
seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fashion,  and 
the  dazzling  of  the  clear  wit  and  rhetoric  in 
which  it  delighted,  to  lend  his  powerful  wit  to 
the  new  corruptions  and  refinements  and,  in 
fiftct,  to  prostitute  his  great  gifts  to  the  pur- 
poses of  party  rage  or  licentious  ribaldry. 

The  sooriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  al- 
layed this  fever  of  profanity,  but  no  genius 
arose  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  the  spell 
that  still  withheld  us  from  the  use  of  our 
own  peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition 
of  the  next  generation  of  authors  to  improve 
and  perfect  the  new  style  rather  than  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  one ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  did  improve  it.  They  corrected 
its  gross  indecency,  increased  its  precision 
and  correctness,  made  its  pleasantry  and 
sarcasm  more  polished  and  elegant,  and 
spread  through  the  whole  of  its  irony,  its 
narration,  and  its  reflection  a  tone  of  clear 
and  condensed  good  sense,  which  recom- 
mended itself  to  all  who  had  and  all  who 
had  not  any  relish  for  higher  beauties. 

This  is  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wit«, 
and  to  this  praise  they  are  justly  entitled. 
This  was  left  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  situation,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  such 
bold  or  vigorous  spirit  as  either  to  neglect 


or  to  outgo  the  invitation.  Coming  into  life 
immediately  afler  the  consummation  of  a 
bloodless  revolution,  effected  much  more  by 
the  cool  sense  than  the  angry  passion  of  the 
nation,  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were 
born  in  an  age  of  reason  rather  than  of  feel- 
ing or  fancy ;  and  that  men^s  minds,  though 
considerably  divided  and  unsettled  upon 
many  points,  were  in  a  much  better  temper 
to  relish  judicious  argument  and  cutting 
satire  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  passion 
or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination. 
To  those  accordingly  they  made  no  preten- 
sions ;  but,  writing  with  infinite  good  sense, 
and  great  grace  and  vivacity,  and,  above  all, 
writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that  was 
peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and 
upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively 
interesting  to  them,  they  naturally  figured, 
at  least  while  the  manner  was  new,  as  the 
most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and  perfect 
writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  and 
made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweet- 
ness of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and 
untutored  in  the  comparison.  Men  grew 
ashamed  of  admiring  and  afraid  of  imitating 
writers  of  so  little  skill  and  smartness ;  and 
the  opinion  became  general,  not  only  that 
their  faults  were  intolerable,  but  that  even 
their  beauties  were  puerile  and  barbarous, 
and  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a  polite 
and  distinguishing  age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  go 
far  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  those 
authors  acquired  in  their  day  ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they  should 
have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.  One 
cause,  undoubtedly,  was  the  real  excellence 
of  their  productions,  in  the  style  which  they 
had  adopted.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
surpassing  them  in  that  style :  and,  recom- 
mended as  it  was  by  the  felicity  of  their  ex- 
ecution, it  required  some  courage  to  depart 
from  it,  and  to  recur  to  another,  wnich 
seemed  to  have  been  so  lately  abandoned 
for  its  sake.  The  age  which  succeeded,  too, 
was  not  the  age  of  courage  or  adventure. 
There  never  was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter 
time  than  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  which  ensued. 
There  were  two  little  provincial  rebellions 
indeed,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  foreifjn  war ; 
but  there  was  notning  to  stir  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  to  rouse  their  passions 
or  excite  their  imaginations,  nothing  like 
the  agitations  of  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
seventeenth.  They  went  on,  accordingly, 
minding  their  old  business,  and  reaaing 
their  old  books,  with  great  patience  and 
stupidity.  And  certainly  there  never  was 
so  remarkable  a  dearth  of  original  talent — 
so  long  an  interregnum  of  native  genius— 
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as  during  about  sixty  years  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

The  dramatio  art  was  dead  fifty  years  be- 
fore ;  and  poetry  seemed  verging  to  a  similar 
extinction.  The  few  sparks  that  appeared 
too,  showed  that  the  ola  fire  was  burnt  out, 
and  that  the  altar  must  hereafter  be  heaped 
with  fuel  of  another  quality.  Gray,  with 
the  talents  rather  of  a  critic  than  a  poet, 
with  learning,  fastidiousness,  and  scrupulous 
delicacy  of  taste,  instead  of  fire,  tenderness, 
or  invention,  began  and  ended  a  small  school, 
which  we  could  scarcely  have  wished  to  be- 
come permanent,  admirable  in  many  re- 
spects as  some  of  its  productions  are,  oeing 
far  too  elaborate  ana  artificial  either  for 
grace  or  for  fluency,  and  fitter  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  scholars  than  the  delight  of 
ordinary  men.  However,  he  had  the  merit 
of  not  being  in  any  degree  French,  and  of 
restoring  to  our  poetry  the  dignity  of  serious- 
ness, and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and  en- 
ergy. The  Wartons,  both  as  critics  and  as 
poets,  were  of  considerable  service  in  dis- 
crediting the  hi^h  pretensions  of  the  former 
race,  and  in  bringing  back  to  public  notice 
the  creat  stores  and  treasures  of  poetry 
which  lay  hid  in  the  records  of  our  older 
literature.  Akenside  attempted  a  sort  of 
classical  and  philosophical  rapture,  which 
no  language  could  easily  have  rendered  pop- 
ular, but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  or- 
der for  those  who  could  study  it.  Goldsmith 
wrote  with  perfect  elegance  and  beauty,  in  a 
style  of  mellow  tenderness  and  elaborate  sim- 
plicity, lie  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  with- 
out his  quaintness,  and  his  sclectness  of 
diction  without  his  coldness  and  eternal  vi- 
vacity. And  last  of  all  came  Cowper,  with 
a  style  of  complete  originality ;  ana,  for  the 
last  time,  made  it  apparent  to  readers  of  all 
descriptions  that  Pope  and  Addison  were  no 
longer  to  be  the  models  of  English  poetry. 

In  philosophy  and  prose  writing  in  general 
the  case  was  nearly  parallel.  The  name  of 
Hume  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  which 
occurs  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. But  though  his  thinking  was  Eng- 
lish, his  style  is  entirely  French ;  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  cold  fanc^,  there  is  nothing 
of  that  eloquence  or  richness  about  him 
which  characterizes  the  writings  of  Taylor, 
and  Hooker,  and  Bacon ;  and  continues,  with 
less  weight  of  matter,  to  please  in  those  of 
Cowley  and  Clarendon.  Warburton  had 
great  powers,  and  wrote  with  more  force  and 
freedom  than  the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded ; 
but  his  faculties  were  perverted  by  a  paltry 
love  of  paradox,  and  rendered  useless  to 
mankind  by  an  unlucky  choice  of  subjects, 
and  the  arrogance  and  dogmatism  of  his 
temper.  Adam  Smith  was  nearly  the  first  who 
made  deeper  reasonings  and  more   exact 


knowledge  popular  among  us;  and  Junius 
and  Johnson  the  first  who  again  familiarized 
us  with  more  glowing  and  sonorous  diction, 
and  made  us  £el  the  tameness  and  poorness 
of  the  serious  style  of  Addison  and  SwiH;. 

This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present 
times,  in  which  the  revolution  in  our  litera- 
ture has  been  accelerated  and  oon firmed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  agita- 
tions of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  dis- 
oursions  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  terrors  to 
which  it  gave  occasion, — the  genius  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  some  others  of  his  land  of 
genius, — the  impression  of  the  new  literature 
of  Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our 
late  school  of  poetry,  and  of  many  innova- 
tions in  our  drama, — the  rise  or  revival  of  a 
more  evangelical  spirit  in  the  body  of  the 
people, — and  the  vast  extension  of  our  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations,  which  have 
not  only  familiarized  all  ranks  of  people 
with  distant  countries  and  great  under- 
takings, but  have  brought  knowledge  and 
enterprise  home,  not  merely  to  the  imagina< 
tion,  out  to  the  actual  experience  of  almost 
every  individual, — all  these,  and  several  other 
circumstances,  have  so  far  improved  or  ex* 
cited  the  character  of  our  nation,  as  to  have 
created  an  effectual  demand  for  more  pro- 
found speculation  and  more  serious  emotion 
than  was  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of  the  former 
century,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  supply  in  all  brancnes, 
has  at  least  had  the  effect  of  decrying  the 
commodities  that  were  previously  in  vogue, 
as  unsuited  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 


times. 


Shakspeare. 


Many  persons  are  very  sensible  of  the 
effect  of  fine  poetry  upon  their  feelings  who 
do  not  well  know  how  to  refer  those  ^elings 
to  their  causes ;  and  it  is  always  a  delightful 
thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly  the  sources 
from  which  our  delight  has  proceeded,  and 
to  trace  the  mingled  stream  that  has  fiowed 
upon  our  hearts  to  the  remoter  fountains 
from  which  it  has  been  gathered ;  and  when 
this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well  as  precis- 
ion, and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the  least 
instructive,  of  literary  exercises.  In  all 
works  of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in 
all  works  of  original  genius,  there  are  a 
thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces, 
which  escape  hasty  and  superficial  observers, 
and  only  give  out  their  beauties  to  fond  and 
patient  contemplation;  a  thousand  slight 
and  harmonizing  touches,  the  merit  and  the 
effect  of  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to 
vulgar  eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of 
the  continual  presence  of  that  poetical  spirit 
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which  can  only  he  recognized  hy  those  who 
are  in  some  measure  under  its  influence,  and 
have  prepared  themselves  to  receive  it  by 
worshipping  meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it 
inhabits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  there  is  room 
enoui^h  for  originality,  and  more  room  than 
Mr.  ilazlitt  has  yet  filled.  In  many  points, 
however,  he  has  acquitted  himself  excellently: 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
peopled  the  fancies  of  all  English  readers, — 
out  principally,  we  think,  m  the  delicate 
sensibility  with  which  he  has  traced,  and 
the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
pointed  out,  that  familiarity  with  beautiful 
forms  and  images, — that  eternal  recurrence 
to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple 
aspect  of  nature, — that  indestructible  love 
of  flowers  and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear 
waters, — and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright 
skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight 
bowers, — which  are  the  material  elements 
of  poetry, — and  that  fine  sense  of  their  un- 
definable  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which 
is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul, — and  which, 
in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare^s  most  busy  and 
atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine 
on  rocks  and  ruins, — contrasting  with  all 
that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  and  reminding 
us  of  the  existence  of  purer  and  brighter 
elements, — which  he  ahme  has  poured  out 
from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind,  without 
effort  or  restraint,  and  contrived  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  play  of  all  the  passions,  and 
the  vulgar  course  of  this  world^s  affairs, 
without  deserting  for  an  instant  the  proper 
business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause 
or  digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of 
repose ;  he  alone,  who,  when  the  subject  re- 
quires it,  is  always  keen,  and  worldly,  and 
practical,  and  who  jeU  without  changing  his 
nand,  or  stopping  his  course,  scatters  around 
bim  as  he  goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  of 
Bwoetness,  an<l  conjures  up  landscapes  of 
immortal  fragrance  and  freshness,  and  peo- 
ples them  with  spirits  of  glorious  aspect  and 
attractive  grace,  and  is  a  thousand  times 
more  full  of  imagery  and  splendour  than 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  such  qualities, 
have  shrunk  back  from  the  delineation  of 
character  or  passion,  and  declined  the  dis- 
cussion of  human  duties  and  cares.  More 
full  of  wisdom,  and  ridicule,  and  sagacity 
than  all  the  moralists  and  satirists  in  exist- 
ence, he  is  more  wild,  airy,  and  inventive, 
and  more  pathetic  and  fantastic,  than  all  the 
poets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world : 
and  has  all  those  elements  so  happily  mixed 
up  in  him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so 
temperately,  that  the  most  severe  reader  can- 
not complain  of  him  for  want  of  strength  or 
of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensitivo  for  defect 


of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Everything  in 
him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  un- 
equalled perfection  ;  but  everything  so  bal- 
anced and  kept  in  8ulx)nli nation  as  not  to 
iostle  or  disturb  or  take  the  place  of  another. 
The  most  exquisite  poetical  conceptions,  im- 
ages, and  descriptions  are  civen  with  such 
brevity,  and  introduced  with  such  skill,  as 
merely  to  adorn  without  loading  the  sense 
they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are 
purple,  and  perfumed,  and  his  prow  of 
beaten  gold,  tncy  waft  him  on  his  voyage, 
not  less,  but  more,  rapidly  and  directly  than 
if  they  had  been  composed  of  baser  materi- 
als. All  his  excellences,  like  those  of  Na- 
ture herself,  are  thrown  out  together ;  and 
instead  of  interfering  with,  support  and 
recommend  each  other.  His  flowers  are  not 
tied  up  in  garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed 
into  baskets,  but  spring  living  from  the  soil, 
in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth  ;  while 
the  graceful  foliage  in  which  they  lurk,  and 
the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vigorous 
stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which 
they  depend,  are  present  along  with  them, 
and  share,  in  their  places,  the  equal  care  of 
their  Creator. 
Review  of  Razliifs  Characters  of  SJuike- 
spear e' 9  Plays, 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  LL.D., 

bom  at  Bristol,  England,  1774,  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1793-1794;  resided 
at  Lisbon  part  of  1796.  in  the  summer  of 
which  he  returned  to  Bristol;  removed  to 
London,  February,  1797,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  relin- 
quished; again  visited  Lisbon,  and  after  his 
return  became,  in  1801,  private  secretary  to 
Mr,  Corry,  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  for 
Ireland,  which  post  he  resigned  in  a  little 
over  six  months,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  literature,  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready made  some  published  contributions; 
in  1804  established  himself  at  Greta  Ilall, 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  and  there  spent  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  a  most  industrious 
life;  lost  his  first  wife  (Edith  Fricker).  who 
had  previously  suffered  for  about  three  years 
under  derangement,  Nov.  16,  1837;  married 
Miss  Caroline  Anne  Bowles,  June  5,  1830 : 
shortly  afterwards  sank  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal imbecility,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  and  died,  in  his  69th  year,  Marcli 
21,  1843.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  short  time 
**  a  liberal,^*  both  in  politics  and  religion : 
his  later  opinions  respecting  Church  and 
State  were  of  a  very  different  cast. 

Among  his  many  publications  were  the 
following:  Joan  of  Arc,  an  Epio  Poem, 
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ErUtol,  1796,  4to;  Letters  WritWn  Jiirinfi 
K  Short  KeHidRnce  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
fttc.  Bristol,  1797,  8vo;  Thnlaha  the  Do- 
siroycr,  Lonii.,  1801,  2  toIh.  crown  Svo; 
Amadisof  Qaul,  from  the  Spaniiih  Version 
of  O.  de  Montalvo,  Lond.,  1SU3,  4  vols. 
13mo;  Modoc,  a  Poem,  Lond.,  1805,  4to  ; 
Specimens  of  the  Later  English  Poets,  with 
Preliminarj  Notices,  Lond.,  1S07,  3  fols. 
crown  8vo ;  Palmerin  of  England,  frotn  the 
Portuguese,  Lond.,  1807,4  vols.  12Din;  Let' 
tera  iioia  Enfjland,  bj  Don  Manuel  Alvarez 
Eapriella,  Lond.,  1807,4  vols.  l2mo-,  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid  Itodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the 
Campciulor,  from  the  SpnniBh,  Lond.,  1S08, 
4to,  Lowell,  Mnsi.,  1846,  royal  8vo;  The 
History  of  Brazil,  Lond.,  1810-17-19,  3  vols, 
4to;  Oinniana:  aeu  Horte Otioflioree,  Loud., 
181^.  2  voli.  12mo;  The  Life  of  Nelson, 
Lond.,  1813,  2  vols.   fp.  8to,  laroe   paper, 

Est  8vo  J  Roderick,  tha  Ijiat  of  the  Goths, 
nd.,  Ial4,  4to;  The  Life  of  John  Wealej, 
and  the  Rise  and  Pro;>reas  of  MeChoditni, 
Lond,,  1820.  2  vols.  Bio;  A  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment, Lond..  1821,  4to :  Hiiitorr  of  the 
Peninsular  Wnr,  Lond..  132.^-27-32,  3  vols. 
4to:  The  Book  of  the  Church,  Lond.,  1824, 
2  vain.  8ro;  Sir  Thomas  More;  or,  Collo- 
quies on  tho  Progress  nnd  Prospects  of  So- 
ciety, Lond.,  1829,  2  Tols.  8vo:  Naval  His- 
tory of  Eofrland,  Lond.  (Lardner's  Cab. 
Cyc.,  123-27).  h  vols.  12uio  (pHrt  of  toI.  t. 
hy  Robert  Bell).  He  also  edited  Bunvan's 
PilKrim'a  Prof;roM,  Lond.,  1830,  Svo,  large 
piiIiGr,  royal  Hro ;  Select  Works  of  Britisli 
PoetH,  Lond.,  1831,  med.  8vo;  Cowper's 
Works,  Lond.,  1833-37,  15  vols.  fp.  Svo; 
WaltB'sL^ricPoenis.Lond.,  1S34, 12mo.  See 
Tho  PuetienI  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  coi- 
leiited  by  HiniBslf.  Lond.,  1837-38,  10  vols. 
fp.  8to;  Southey's  Common- PI  nee  Book, 
Edited  by  bis  Son-in-lftw,  John  Wood  Wur- 
ter,  B.D..  Lond.,  1^49-51,  4  vols.  sq.  crown 
Ki-o-,  The  Lifeand  Correspondence  of  Robert 
Southey,  Edited  by  hinSon.  the  Rev.  Charles 
CuthbertSouthey,  Lond.,  1849-50,  6toIs.8vo. 

"  Mr.  Soatbe;'!  pron  ityle  Bfio  loKTcel.T  be  loo 
mueh  pratacd.  It  lij)1s<D,cl«kr,nainl«d,ftimitiitr, 
perfestl;  modcrD  in  id  texture,  but  with  a  grare 


And  raiHt  n.ttiirii.l  prose  writer  of  mnj  poet  of  the 
dnj  ;  we  main  thnt  he  i>  far  better  than  Lord  B;- 
ron,  Mr.  Wordttrortb.  or  Mr.  Colcridgo,  for  io- 
•  Innce."— WiLum  II«iLirr:  Hpirit  nt  Ikt  Ant 
(Mr.  Ruutber).  Eeo  alM  hit  TniU-Talk,  Buay 
XXrV.  !  O*  l\e  Frote  Slylt  n/  PoM: 

■•  His  pro»  it  perfect.     Of  tail  poetr?  there  are 
"--     -■-•  —  -     -'^  nil,  perhaps,  too '-  '  - 


the 


babi? 


He  bu  psHir-jri  equal  to  any  thing.     At 

hia  prote  writlngt.  The  Life  of  NbIidd  it  beanti- 
ful/'— Loxn  Btkox;  Jatmal,  Not,  S;,  1813: 
ifeai-.'.  Bjran,  rol,  i. 


"The  Life  of  Nalflon  is  beautlfuH"  oi- 
claims  Lord  Byron.  Can  this  term  be  prop- 
erly applied  to  tho  shocking  narrntipns  of 
human  slaughter  which  compose  "  The  Lifo 
of  Nelson"  7  Whilst  our  Christian  youth 
peruse  for  their  classical  studies  the  obscen- 
ities of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  for 
their  hours  of  recreation  the  warlike  ex- 
ploits of  Aleinnder,  CrEsar,  Frederick,  Na- 
poleon, Hftntinga,  Clive,  Wellington,  and 
Nelson,  cnn  wa  expect  them  to  exemplify 
in  their  lives  thoKe  principles  of  purity  and 
peace  which  were  inculcated  by  the  Great 
Teacher?— [S.  A.  A.) 

TBI  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

The  French  Qcet  arrived  at  Alexandria  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  Brueys,  not  being  able 
to  enter  the  port,  which  time  nnd  neglect 
had  ruined,  moored  tho  ships  in  Aboukir 
Buy.  in  a  i<trong  and  compact  line  of  buttle ; 
the  headmost  voisci,  accordioff  to  his  own 
account,  being  as  close  an  possible  to  a  shoal 
on  the  north-wQSt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Qeet 
forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the  line  of 
'  '  "  to  be  turned  by  any 


n  the  SI 
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The  advantage  of  numbers,  both  in  ships, 

?iins,  nnd  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French, 
hey  hod  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  carrying  1190  guns  and  11,230 
men.  The  English  had  the  same  number 
of  ships  of  tha  line,  and  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
carrying  1012  guns  and  8068  men.  The 
English  ships  wore  all  seventy-fours ;  the 
French  hitd  three  elghty<gun  ships,  and  one 
three-decker  of  ooe  hundred  and  twenty. 

During  tho  whole  pursuit  it  had  been 
Nelson's  practice,  whenever  circumitnncei 
would  permit,  to  have  bis  captains  on  board 
the  Vangunrd,  and  explain  t^i  them  his  own 
ideas  of  the  dlBurent  and  host  niodos  of  at- 
tack, and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  to  exe- 
cute on  falling  in  with  the  cncuiy,  whatever 
their  situation  mi^ht  be.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble position,  it  is  said,  which  ho  did  not 
tnko  into  considemtion.  Ilis  officers  were 
thus  fully  floquftintcd  with  his  principles  of 
tactics ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  their 
abilities,  that  tho  only  thing  deterniine<t 
upon,  in  case  they  shimld  find  the  French 
at  anchor,  was  for  the  ships  to  forin  as  most 
convenient  for  their  mutual  support,  and  M 
anchor  by  the  slern,  "  First  gain  your  vic- 
tory." he  said,  "  and  then  make  the  best  uxe 

nt  It   vnn    r*a.n.^*      Thri  nininpnt   hff   nnn-nivpil 


of  It  yoa  can."  The  moment  he  perceived 
the  position  of  tho  French,  that  intuitive 
goniuG  with  which  Nelson  was  endowed  dis- 
played itself:  and  it  instantly  struck  him 
that  where  there  was  room  for  an  enemy's 
ship  to  swing  there  was  room  for  one  of  ours 
to  anchor.     The  plan  which  ho  intended  to 
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pursue,  therefore,  was  to  keep  entirely  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station 
his  ships,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  the 
outer  bow  and  another  on  the  outer  miarter 
of  each  of  the  enemy^s.  Captain  Berry, 
when  he  comprehended  the  scope  of  the  de- 
sign, exclaimed  with  transport,  **  If  we  suc- 
ceed, what  will  the  world  say  ?'*  "  There  is 
no  if  in  the  case,"  replied  the  admiral: 
"that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain, — who 
may  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  very  different 
question." 

As  the  squadron  advanced,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  batteries  on  the  island,  and  the  enemy 
opened  a  steady  fire  from  the  starboard  side 
of  their  whole  line,  within  half-gunshot  dis- 
tance, full  into  the  bows  of  our  van  ships. 
It  was  received  in  silence ;  the  men  on  board 
every  ship  were  employed  aloft  in  furling 
sails,  and  below  in  tending  the  braces,  and 
making  ready  for  anchoring: — a  miserable 
sight  tor  the  French,  who,  with  all  their 
skill  and  all  their  courage,  and  all  their 
advantages  of  number  and  situation,  were 
upon  that  element  on  which,  when  the  hour 
or  trial  comes,  a  Frenchman  has  no  hope. 
Admiral  Brueys  was  a  brave  and  able  man ; 
yet  the  indelible  character  of  his  country 
broke  out  in  one  of  his  letters,  wherein  he 
delivered  it  as  his  private  opinion  that  the 
English  had  missed  him,  because,  not  being 
superior  in  force,  they  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  try  their  strength  with  him.  The 
moment  was  now  come  in  which  he  was  to 
be  undeceived. 

A  French  brig  was  instructed  to  decoy 
the  English,  by  manoeuvring  so  as  to  tempt 
them  towards  a  shoal  lying  off  the  island 
of  Beguieres ;  but  Nelson  either  knew  the 
danger,  or  suspected  some  deceit,  and  the 
lure  was  unsuccessful.  Captain  Foley  led 
the  way  in  the  Goliath,  outsailing  the  Zeal- 
ous, which  for  some  minutes  disputed  this 
post  of  honour  with  him.  lie  had  long  con- 
ceived that,  if  the  enemy  were  moored  in 
line  of  battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best  plan 
of  attack  would  be  to  lead  between  tnem 
and  the  shore,  because  the  French  guns  on 
that  side  were  not  likely  to  be  manned,  nor 
even  ready  for  action.  Intending,  there- 
fore, to  fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of  the 
Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank  as  the  depth  of  water  would  admit; 
but  his  anchor  hung,  and  having  opened  his 
fire,  he  drifted  to  the  second  ship,  the  Con- 
quSrant^  before  it  was  cleared,  then  anchored 
by  the  stern,  inside  of  her,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes shot  away  her  masts.  IIoo4f  in  the 
Zealous,  perceiving  this,  took  the  station 
which  the  Goliath  intended  to  have  occu- 
pied, and  totally  disabled  the  Chierrier  in 
twelve    minutes.      The  third    ship  which 


doubled  the  enemy* s  van  was  the  Orion,  Sir 
J.  Saumarez ;  she  passed  to  windward  of  the 
Zealous,  and  opened  her  larl>oard  guns  as 
long  as  the^  bore  on  the  GuerrUr;  then, 
passing  inside  the  Goliath,  sunk  a  frigate 
which  annoyed  her,  hauled  towards  the 
French  line,  and,  anchoring  inside  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ships  from  the  Giien'ier, 
took  her  station  on  the  larboard  bow  of 
the  Franklin  and  the  quarter  of  the  Penple 
Souverain.  The  Theseus,  Captain  Miller, 
followed,  brought  down  the  Guerriers  re- 
maining main  and  mizzen  masts,  then  an 
chored  inside  the  Spartiaie  the  third  in  the 
French  line. 

While  these  advanced  ships  doubled  the 
French  line,  the  Vanguard  was  the  first  that 
anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy, 
within  half-pistol  shot  of  their  third  ship, 
the  Spartiaie,  Nelson  had  six  colours  fly- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  rigging  lest  they 
should  be  shot  away, — that  they  should  be 
struck,  no  British  admiral  considers  as  a 
possibility.  lie  veered  half  a  cable,  and  in- 
stantly opened  a  tremendous  fire,  under  cover 
of  which  the  other  four  ships  of  his  division, 
the  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence,  and  Ma- 
jestic, sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral.  In  a 
few  minutes  every  man  stationed  at  the  first 
six  guns  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Vanguard's 
deck  was  killed  or  wounded, — these  guns 
were  three  times  cleared.  Captain  Louis,  in 
the  Minotaur,  anchored  next  anead,  and  took 
off  the  fire  of  the  Aquilon,  the  fourth  in  the 
enemy's  line.  The  Bellerophon,  Captain 
Darby,  passed  ahead,  and  dropped  her  stern 
anchor  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Orient^ 
seventh  in  the  line,  Bruey's  own  ship,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  whose  difference 
in  force  was  in  proportion  of  more  than 
seven  to  three,  and  whose  weight  of  ball, 
from  the  lower  deck  alone,  exceeded  that 
from  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Bellerophon. 
Captain  Peyton,  in  the  Defence,  took  his 
station  ahead  of  the  Minotaur  and  engaged 
the  Franklin^  the  sixth  in  the  line ;  bv  which 
judicious  movement  the  British  fine  re- 
mained unbroken.  The  Majestic,  Captain 
Westcott,  got  entangled  with  the  main  rig- 
ging of  one  of  the  French  ships  astern  of  the 
Orient^  and  suffered  dreadfully  from  that 
three-decker's  fire ;  but  she  swung  clear,  and 
closely  engaging  the  Hcreux^  the  ninth  ship 
in  the  starboard  bow,  received  also  the  fire 
of  the  Tonnant^  which  was  the  eighth  in  the 
line.  The  other  four  ships  of  the  British 
squadron,  having  been  detached  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  French,  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  when  the  action  began. 
It  commenced  at  half-afler  six,  about  seven 
the  night  closed,  and  there  was  no  other 
light  than  that  from  the  fire  of  the  contend- 
ing fleets. 
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Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  then  foremost 
of  the  roinaining  Ahips,  was  two  lcn<;ues 
astern.  He  came  on  sounding,  as  the  others 
had  done.  As  he  advancedi  the  increasing 
darkness  increa-sed  the  difficulty  of  the  navi- 
gacion,  and  suddenly,  aft«r  having  found 
eleven  fathoms^  water,  l)efore  the  lead  could 
be  hove  again,  he  was  fast  aground  ;  nor 
could  all  his  own  exertions,  joined  to  those 
of  the  Leander  and  the  Mutin6  brig,  which 
came  to  his  astiistance,  get  him  off  in  time  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  action.  His  ship,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  beacon  to  the  Alexander 
and  Swiftsure,  which  would  else,  from  the 
course  they  were  holding,  have  gone  con- 
siderably farther  on  the  reef,  and  must  in- 
evitalily  have  been  lost.  Those  ships  entered 
the  l)ay  and  took  their  stations,  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  a  manner  still  spoken  of  With  admira- 
tion by  all  who  remember  it.  Captain  Ilal- 
lowell,  in  the  Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing 
down,  fell  in  with  whatseemetl  to  be  a  strange 
sail.  Nelson  had  directed  his  ships  to  hoist 
four  liglits  horizontally  at  the  mizzen  peak  as 
soon  as  it  became  dark,  and  this  vessel  ha^l 
no  such  distinction.  Ilallowcll,  however, 
with  great  judgment,  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fire.  "  If  she  was  an  enemy,''  he  said,  "she 
was  in  too  disabled  a  state  to  escape ;  but 
from  her  sails  being  loose,  and  the  way  in 
which  her  head  was,  it  was  probable  she 
might  be  an  English  ship."  It  was  the  Bel- 
Icrophon,  overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient. 
Her  lights  had  gone  overboard,  nearly  two 
hundred  of  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded, 
all  her  masts  and  caibles  had  been  shot  away, 
and  she  w&s  drifting  out  of  the  line  towards 
the  lee  side  of  the  bay.  Her  station  at  this 
important  time  was  occupied  by  the  Swift- 
sure, which  opened  a  stcaay  fire  on  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Franklin  and  the  bows  of  the 
French  admiral.  At  the  same  insUint  Cap- 
tain Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  under 
his  stern,  and  anchored  within  sight  on  his 
Iarl>oard  quarter,  raking  him,  and  keeping  a 
severe  fire  of  musketry  upon  his  decks.  The 
last  ship  which  arrived  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  was  the  Leander. 
Captain  Thompson,  finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  tnat  night  to  get  off  the  Cullo- 
don,  advanced  with  the  intention  of  anchor- 
ing ath  wart-hawse  of  the  Orient.  The  Prank- 
lin  wns  so  near  her  ahead  that  there  was  not 
room  for  him  to  pass  clear  of  the  two :  he 
therefore  took  his  stiition  athwart-hawse  of 
tli(>  latter,  in  such  a  position  as  to  rake  both. 

The  first  two  ships  of  the  French  line  had 
been  dismasted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action  ;  and 
the  others  in  that  time  suffered  so  severely 
that  victory  was  already  certain.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  were  taken  possession  of  at 
half-past  eight.  Meantime  Nelson  received 
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a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of 
langrage  shot.  Captain  Berry  caught  him 
in  his  arms  as  he  was  falling.  The  great 
effusion  of  blood  occasioned  an  apprehension 
that  the  wound  was  mortal.  Nelson  him- 
self thought  so;  a  large  flap  of  the  skin  of 
the  forehead,  cut  from  the  Done,  had  fallen 
over  the  eye ;  and  the  other  being  blind,  he 
was  in  total  darkness.  When  he  was  car- 
ried down,  the  surgeon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  cockpit  in  time  of  action, 
and  the  heroism  whicti  is  displayed  amid 
its  horrors,  with  a  natural  but  pardonable 
eagerness,  quitted  the  poor  fellow  then 
under  his  hands,  that  he  might  instantly 
attend  the  admiral.  "No!"  said  Nelson,- 
*'I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fel- 
lows." Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  wound 
to  be  examined  till  every  man  who  hail 
been  previously  wounded  was  properly  at- 
tended to.  Fully  believing  that  the  wound 
was  mortal,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
as  he  had  ever  desired,  in  battle  and  in  vic- 
tory, he  called  the  chaplain,  and  desired  him 
to  deliver  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  dying 
remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson  ;  he  then  sent 
for  Captain  Louis  on  board  from  the  Mino- 
taur, that  he  might  thank  him  personally 
for  the  great  assistance  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Vanguard ;  and,  ever  mindful  of  those 
who  descrvcil  to  be  his  friends,  appointed 
Captain  Hardy  from  the  brig  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  ship.  Captain  Perry  hav- 
ing to  go  homo  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 
When  the  surgeon  came  in  due  time  to  ex- 
amine the  wound  (for  it  was  in  vain  to  en- 
treat him  to  let  it  l)e  examined  sooner),  the 
most  anxious  silence  prevailed  ;  and  the  joy 
of  the  wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole  crew, 
when  they  hoard  that  the  wound  was  super- 
ficial, gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than  the 
unexpected  assurance  that  his  life  was  in  no 
danger.  The  surgeon  requested,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could,  ordered  him  to  remain  quiet ; 
but  Nelson  could  not  rest.  He  called  for 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  write  the 
despatches.  Campbell  had  himself  been 
wounded,  and  was  so  affected  by  the  blind 
and  suffering  state  of  the  admiral  that  he 
was  unable  to  write.  The  chaplain  was 
sent  for ;  but  before  he  came.  Nelson,  with 
his  chan^cteristic  eagerness,  took  the  pen, 
and  contrivc<l  to  trace  a  few  words,  marking 
his  (jevout  sense  of  the  success  which  had 
already  Ixjcn  obtained.  He  was  now  left 
alone;  when  suddenly  a  cry  was  heard  that 
the  Orient  was  on  fire.  In  the  confusion  he 
found  his  way  up,  unassisted  and  unnoticed  ; 
and,  to  tho  astonishment  of  every  one,  ap- 
peare<i  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  that  boats  should  be  seni 
to  the  relief  of  the  enemy. 
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It  was  soon  after  nine  tliai  the  fire  on 
board  the  Orient  broke  out.  Bruevs  was 
dead :  he  had  received  three  wounds,  yet 
would  not  leave  his  post.  A  fourth  cut  him 
almost  in  two.  lie  desired  not  to  bo  carried 
below,  but  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck.  The 
flames  soon  mastered  his  snip.  Ilcr  sides 
had  just  been  painted,  and  the  oil-jars  and 
painting-buckets  were  lying  on  the  poop. 
by  the  prodigious  light  of  this  conflagra- 
tion the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could 
now  be  perceived,  the  colours  of  both  being 
clearly  distinguishable.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  ship  blew  up,  with  a  shock  which  was 
felt  to  tne  very  bottom  of  every  vessel.  Many 
of  her  officers  and  men  jumped  overboard, 
some  clinging  to  the  spars  and  pieces  of 
wreck  with  which  the  sea  was  strewn ;  others 
swimming  to  escape  from  the  destruction 
which  they  momently  dreaded.  Some  were 
picked  up  by  our  boats ;  and  some,  even  in  the 
neat  and  fury  of  the  action,  were  dragged  into 
the  lower  ports  of  the  nearest  Britisn  ships 
by  the  British  sailors.  The  greater  part  of 
her  crew,  however,  stood  the  danger  to  the 
last,  and  continued  to  fire  from  tne  lower 
deck.  This  tremendous  explosion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  silence  not  less  awful :  the  firing 
immediately  ceased  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
first  sound  which  broke  the  silence  was  the 
dash  of  her  shattered  masts  and  yards  fall- 
ing into  the  water  from  the  vast  height  to 
which  they  had  been  exploded.  It  is  upon 
record  that  a  battle  between  two  armies  was 
once  broken  off  by  an  earthquake ; — such  an 
event  would  be  felt  like  a  miracle :  but  no 
incident  in  war,  produced  by  human  means, 
has  ever  equalled  the  sublimity  of  this  co- 
instantaneous  pause,  and  all  its  oircum- 
8  tan  CCS. 

About  seventy  of  the  Orients  crew  were 
saved  by  the  English  boats.  Among  the 
many  hundreds  who  perished  were  the  com- 
modore. Casa  Bianca,  and  his  son,  a  brave 
boy  only  ten  years  old.  They  were  seen 
floating  on  a  shattered  mast  when  the  boat 
blew  up.  She  had  money  on  board  (the 
plunder  of  Malta]  to  the  amount  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  masses 
of  burning  wreck  which  were  scattered  by 
the  explosion  excited  for  some  moments  ap- 
prehensions in  the  English  which  they  had 
never  felt  fi*om  any  other  danger.  Two 
large  pieces  fell  into  the  main  and  foretops 
of  the  Swiftsure,  without  injuring  any  per- 
iion.  A  port-fire  also  fell  into  the  main-royal 
of  the  Alexander:  the  fire  which  it  occa- 
Moned  was  speedily  extinguished.  Cnptain 
Ball  ha<l  provided,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
oonld  provide,  against  any  such  danger. 
All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  his  ship  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  man- 
agement were   thoroughly  wotted,  and  so 


rolled  up  that  they  were  as  hard  and  as 
little  inflammable  as  so  many  solid  cyl- 
inders. 

The  firing  recommenced  with  the  ships  to 
leeward  of  the  centre,  and  continued  till 
about  three.  At  daybreak  the  GuiUaume 
Tell  and  the  G4n&re\ise,  the  two  rears  of  the 
enemy,  were  the  only  French  ships  of  the 
line  which  had  their  colors  flying;  they  cut 
their  cables  in  the  forenoon,  not  having  been 
engaged,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frig- 
ates with  them.  The  Zealous  pursued  ;  but, 
as  there  was  no  other  ship  in  a  condition  to 
support  Captain  Hood,  he  was  recalled.  It 
was  generally  l)elieved  by  the  officers  that 
if  Nelson  had  not  been  wounded,  not  one  of 
these  ships  could  have  escaped ;  the  four 
certainly  could  not,  if  the  CuUoden  had  got 
into  action  ;  and  if  the  frigates  belonging  to 
the  squadron  had  been  present,  not  one  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  would  have  left  Aboukir 
Bay.  These  four  vessels,  however,  were  all 
that  escaped ;  and  the  victory  was  the  most 
complete  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  naval 
victory.  **  Victory,"  said  Nelson,  **is  not  a 
name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene  ;•' — he 
called  it  a  conquest.  Of  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burnt;  of  the 
four  frigates,  one  was  sunk;  another,  the 
AriemesiCy  was  burnt  in  a  villnnous  manner 
by  her  captain,  M.  Estandlet,  who,  having 
fired  a  broadside  at  the  Theseus,  struck  his 
colours,  then  set  fire  to  the  ship,  and  escaped 
with  most  of  his  crew  to  shore.  The  British 
loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  895. 
Westcott  was  the  only  captain  who  fell :  310.5 
of  the  French,  including  the  wounded,  were 
sent  on  shore  by  cartel,  and  5225  perished. 

Thus  ended  this  eventful  battle,  which 
exalted  the  name  of  Nelson  to  a  level  at  least 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  conqueror  whose 
surprising  success  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  had  then  begun  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilijced  world.  Bonaparte  had 
stained  his  laurels  by  the  unprecedented 
baseness  of  his  private  conduct;  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  turn  Turk,  and  all  his  public 
proclamations  were  disgraced  by  the  absurd 
phrases  of  Mohammedan  superstition  :  Nel- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  had  no  occasion  of 
showing  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
Christian:  the  first  words  of  his  despatches 
on  this  memorable  occasion  prove  his  grati 
tude  to  that  Providence  whicn  had  protected 
him:  ^* Almighty  God  has  blessed  his  Ma- 
jesty's arms  J*  ^ 

The  Life  of  Kelson, 

Tui  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and  Death 

OF  Nblsok. 

An  incessant  fire  wan  kept  up  from  the 
Victori/y  from  both  sides ;  her  larooard  gunF 
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playing  upon  the  Bucentaure  and  the  huge 
Santissima  Trinidad, 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that 
the  British  fleet  might  be  distinguished  by 
humanity  in  the  victory  which  he  expected. 
Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave 
orders  to  cease  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable^ 
supposing  that  she  had  struck  because  her 
great  guns  were  silent;  for  as  she  carried 
no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly 
ascertiiining  the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which 
he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his 
death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizzcn-top, 
wiiich,  in  the  then  situation  of  the  two  ves- 
sels, was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder, 
about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat 
of  action,  lie  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the 
spot  which  was  covered  with  his  poor  sec- 
retary's blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  lew  steps 
from  him,  turning  round  saw  three  men  rais- 
ing iiim  up.  *"*  They  have  done  for  me  at  last, 
Hardy !"  said  he.  **  I  hope  not  I"  cried  Hardy. 
'*  Yes  !"  he  replied :  "  my  back-bone  is  shot 
through.'-  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as 
tliey  were  carrying  him  down,  that  the 
tiller-ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away, 
were  not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that 
new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately,  then, 
that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered  his 
face  and  his  stars.  Ilad  he  but  concealed 
these  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy, 
England  perhaps  would  not  have  had  cause 
t()  receive  with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was  crowded 
with  wounded  and  dying  men,  over  whose 
bodies  he  was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed, 
and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's 
berth.  It  was  soon  perceived  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  how- 
ever, was  concealed  from  all  except  Captain 
Ilairdy,  the  chaplain,  'and  the  medical  at- 
tendants, lie  himself  being  certain,  from 
the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of 
blooil  he  felt  momently  within  his  breast, 
that  no  human  care  could  avail  him,  insisted 
that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him^  and  at- 
tend to  th'>8e  to  whom  he  might  be  useful : 
**  For,''  said  he,  "you  can  do  nothing  for 
me." — All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan 
him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him 
lomonadc  to  alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  lie 
was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much  anx- 
iety for  the  event  of  the  action,  which  now 
began  to  declare  itself.  As  oft«n  as  a  ship 
struck  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurrahed ; 
and  at  every  hurrah  a  visible  expression  of 
joy  gleamed  in  the  eye  and  marked  the 
countenance  of  the  dying  hero.  But  he  be- 
came impatient  to  see  .Captain  ll&rdy;  and 


as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for,  could 
not  leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some 
fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeatedly 
cried,  **  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ? 
He  must  be  killed  1  He  is  surely  dead !" 
An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elnpsed  from  the, 
time  when  Nelson  received  his  wound  be- 
fore Hardy  could  come  to  him.  They  shook 
hands  in  silence:  Hardy  in  vain  struggling 
to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most  painful 
and  yet  sublimest  moment.  **  Well,  Hardy,'* 
said  Nelson,  "how  goes  the  day  with  us?" 
**  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy :  **  ten  ships 
have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tack^, 
and  show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon 
the  Victory.  I  have  called  two  or  three  of 
our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing.'*  **  I  hope,"  said 
Nelson,  **none  of  our  ships  have  struck?'* 
Hardy  answered,  **  There  is  no  fear  of  that." 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of 
himself.  **I  am  a  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said 
he:  "I  am  going  fast: — it  will  all  be  over 
with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my 
dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair  and  all 
other  things  belonging  to  me.'*  Hardy  ob- 
served, that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet 
hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  **  Oh,  no  I** 
he  replied:  "it  is  impossible:  my  back  is 
shot  through ;  Beatty  will  tell  you  8!\**  Cap- 
tain Ilnruy  then  once  more  shook  hanas 
with  him,  and,  with  a  heart  almost  burst- 
ing, hastened  upon  deck. 

^y  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast 
was  gone;  and  Nelson,  having  made  the 
surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him,  "Yoa 
know  I  am  gone.  I  know  it.  I  feel  some- 
thing rising  in  my  breast," — putting  his 
hand  on  his  left  side, — "  which  tells  me  so.** 
And  upon  Beatty's  inquiring  whether  his 
pain  was  very  great,  he  replied,  so  great  that 
ne  wished  that  he  was  dead.  "  Yet,'*  said 
he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "one  would  like  to 
live  a  little  longer,  too  !'*  And  after  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  same  undertone,  he  added, 
**  What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Ham- 
ilton if  she  knew  my  situation?"  Next 
to  his  country  she  occupied  his  thoughts. 
Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he 
left  the  cockpit,  returned;  and,  again  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  com- 
mander, congratulated  him  on  having  gained 
a  complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  perceive  them  distinctly ;  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.  "  That's  well,** 
said  Nelson  ;  **  but  I  bargained  for  twenty.** 
And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  he  said,  "An- 
chor, Hardy, — anchor.'*  Hardy,  upon  this, 
hinted  that  Admiral  ColIin«];wood  would 
take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs. 
"  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy,*'  said  the  dying 
Nelson,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise 
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himself  from  the  bod :  **  do  you  nnchor." 
His  previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor 
had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  ne- 
cessity of  this.  Presently,  calling  Hardy 
back,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  "  Don't 
•throw  me  overboard :"  and  desired  that  he 
might  be  buried  by  his  parents,  unless  it 
should  please  the  king  to  order  otherwise. 
Then  reverting  to  private  feelings :  **  Take 
care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Ilard^ ; 
take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton. — Kiss 
me.  Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down 
and  kissed  his  cheek ;  and  Nelson  said, 
*•  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God !  I  have 
done  my  duty  I"  Hardy  stood  over  him  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt 
again,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  **\Vho  is 
that?"  said  Nelson;  and  being  inf()rmed, 
he  replied,  *'  God  bless  j5rou,  Hardy !''  And 
Hardy  then  left  him — f<>rever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his 
right  side,  and  said,  ''  I  wish  I  had  not  left 
the  deck ;  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone."  Death 
was  indeed  rapidly  approaching.  He  said 
to  the  chaplain,  **  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a 
ffreat  sinner ;"  and  after  a  short  pause,  *'  Ke- 
member  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my 
daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my  country." 
His  articulation  now  became  difficult ;  but 
he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  "  Thank  God  I 
I  have  done  my  duty !"  These  words  he  re- 
peatedly pronounced  ;  and  they  were  the  last 
words  which  he  uttered.  lie  expired  at 
thirty  minutes  after  four, — three  hours  and 
a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

The  Life  of  Nelson, 
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bom  in  London,  1775,  and  educated  at  the 
achool  of  Christ's  Hospitnl,  was  a  clerk  in 
the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  April,  1792,  until  March, 
1825,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  £450 

rer  annum ;  died  1834.  From  September, 
796,  until  his  death  he  had  charge  of  an 
elder  sister,  who  at  the  time  above  stated,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  stabbed  her  mother  to  death 
with  a  table-knife.  Lamb  broke  off*  an  en- 
gagement of  marriage,  and  henceforth  do- 
voted  himself  to  what  he  considered  his  first 
duty.  This  unfortunate  girl — Mary  Anne 
Laiiib  (died  1847) — was  co-author  with  her 
brother  of  four  juvenile  works,  vix. :  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School,  I^nd  ,  1808, 12mo  ;  Tales 
from  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  Lond.,  1807, 
2  vols.  12rao';  4th  edit.,  with  20  plates  by 
Wm.  Blake,  Lond.,  1822;  new  edit.,  with  20 
wood  engravings  by  Harvev,  Lond.,  Bohn, 
1840,  1843,  1849,  1853,  1857;  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,  Lond.,  1808,  12mo,  1845, 


med.  8vo,  1857, 12mo;  Poetry  for  Children, 
Lond.,  1809,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Lamb  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  Poems 
by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  to  which  are  added  Poema 
by  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd,  Bris- 
tol, 1797,  12mo,  and  in  the  next  year  Lamb's 
(28  pages)  and  Lloyd's  portions  of  this  vol- 
ume were  republished  as  Blank  Verse  by 
Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  Lond.. 
1798,  12mo. 

Lamb  subsequently  published  A  Tale  of 
Rosamund  Gray  antf  Old  Blind  Margaret, 
Lond.,  1798,  8vo :  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy, 

etc.,  Lond.,  1802,  12mo  ;  Mr.  H ,  a  Farce, 

1806:  not  printed  at  the  time;  Specimens 
of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  Lived  about 
the  Time  of  Shakspeare,  with  Notes,  Lond., 
1808,  cr.  8vo,  and  later,  Lond.,  Bohn,  1854, 
post  8vo :  he  published  a  second  scries  (The 
Garrick  Papers)  in  Hone's  Every-Day  Book  : 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Lond.,  1818.  2 
vols.  18mo;  The  Essavs  of  Elia,  Lond., 
1823,  p.  8vo:  Album  Verses,  with  a  Few 
Others,  Lond.,  1830,  post  8vo;  The  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  Lond.,  1833,  cr.  8vo,  again 
1839,  p.  8vo,  both  series,  1843,  r.  8vo,  1847. 
fp.  8vo,  and  1849.  See  Letters,  with  Sketch 
of  his  Life,  by  T.  N.  Talfourd,  Lond.,  1837, 
2  vols.  p.  8vo ;  Final  Memorials,  by  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  Lond.,  1848,  2  vols.  p.  8vo,  1849, 
12mo,  1850, 1 2mc ;  Prose  and  Poetical  W<»rk8, 
with  his  Life  and  Letters  by  T.  N.  Talfourd, 
Lond.,  1850,  4  vols.  12mo,  revised  and  en- 
larged, 1852,  r.  8vo,  1856,4  vols.  ]2mo,  18G7, 
r.  8vo. 

"  Tho90  therefore,  err,  in  my  opinion,  who  pr«* 
tent  Lamb  to  our  notice  among8t  the  poets.  Very 
pretty,  very  elegant,  very  tender,  very  beautiful 
versed  he  has  written  ;  nay,  twice  he  baa  written 
verses  of  extrnordinary  force, — almost  denif>niao 
force, — vir. :  The  Three  Graves  and  The  Gipsy's 
Malison.  But,  speaking  generally,  be  writes 
verses  as  one  to  whom  that  function  was  a  secon- 
dary and  occasional  function ;  nut  bis  original  and 
natural  function, — not  an  cpvoF,  but  a  vvpc^ryoi'.  .  .  . 
Uis  [prose]  works — I  again  utter  my  conviction — • 
will  be  received  as  amongst  the  movt  elaborately 
finished  gems  of  literature :  as  cabinet  specimens 
which  expre!>s  the  utmost  delicacy,  purity,  and 
tendernefs  of  the  national  intellect,  together  with 
the  rnrei't  felicity  of  finish  and  perfection,  although 
it  ma.v  be  the  province  of  other  modes  of  litera- 
ture to  exhibit  the  highest  models  in  the  grander 
and  more  impassioned  forms  of  iutellectunl  power. 
Such  is  my  very  intimate  conviction." — De  Quuv- 
CKT  :  lieeoileetiont  of  CKarlt*  Lamb, 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Piq. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript, 
which  my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to 
read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy 
thousand  ages  nte  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or 
biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  ,instas  they 
do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.     This  period 
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is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Con- 
fucius in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane 
Mutations,  where  he  designates  a  kind  of 
olden  a;{e  by  the  term  Cho-fan>;,  literally  the 
Cook's  Holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  art  of  roastitig,  or  rather  broiling 
(which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother),  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing. The  swine-herd,  Ilo-ti,  having  gone  out 
into  the  wooJs  one  morning,  as  his  manner 
was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  Icflb  his 
cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son.  Bo-bo, 
a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond  of  play- 
ing with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  ago  com- 
monly are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a 
bundle  of  straw,  whicn  kindling  quickly, 
spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of 
their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  you 
may  think  it),  what  wi\s  of  much  more  im- 
portance, a  tine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
no  less  thun  nine  in  number,  perisheid. 
China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
over  all  tlie  £iist,  from  the  remotest  periods 
that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father 
and  he  could  easily  build  up  again  with  a 
few  dry  branches,  and  the  labour  of  an  hour 
or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigs.  While  he  wais  thinking  what  he  should 
say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  bands 
over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those 
untimely  sufTerers,  an  odour  assailed  his  nos- 
trils, unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before 
experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — 
not  from  the  burnt  cottage, — he  had  smelt 
that  smell  before, — indeed  this  was  by  no 
means  the  tirst  accident  of  the  kind  which 
occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this  un- 
lucky young  fire-brand.  Much  less  did  it 
resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or 
flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the 
same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He 
knew  not  what  to  think,  lie  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  life  in  it.  lie  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to 
cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby  f^ish- 
ion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of 
the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in 
the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no 
man  hud  known  it)  he  tasted — crarJcling! 
A<!ain  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It 
did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth 
at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding, 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig 
that  tasted  so  delicious;  and  surrendering 
himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell 
to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
ikia  with  the  fleiih  next  to  it,  ^d  was  cram- 


ming it  down  his  throat  in  this  beastly  fash- 
ion, when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smokinff 
rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain 
blow^  upon  the  young  rogue^s  shoulder  as 
thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The 
tickling  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in 
his  lower  regions  had  rendered  him  quite 
callous  to  any  inconvenience  he  might  feel  in 
those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might 
lay  on.  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  liis 
pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it, 
when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his 
situation,  something  like  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued : 

'*  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you 
got  there  devouring  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with 
your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  I 
but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not 
what, — what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?** 

*^  0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  I  do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats.'' 

The  ears  of  Ilo-ti  tingled  with  horror.  lie 
cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself,  that 
ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat 
burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whoso  scent  was  wonderfully  sharp- 
ened since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another 
pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder,  thrust 
the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of 
Ilo-ti,  still  shouting  out,  **  Eat,  cat,  eat  the 
burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste  1"  .  .  .  with 
such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming 
all  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ilo-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he 
grasped  the  abominable  thing,  wavering 
whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death 
for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the 
crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done 
his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to 
them,  he  in  his  turn  Uisted  some  of  its  fla- 
vour, which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he 
would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the 
manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious),  both 
father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess, 
and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all 
that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-Ik)  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours  would  cer- 
tainly have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of 
improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God 
has  sent  theni.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories 
got  about.  It  was  observed  that  llo-ti's  cot- 
tage was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad 
day,  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  ai 
the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of 
Iii>ti  to  be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ilo-ti  himself^ 
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which  was  the  more  remarkablef  instead  of 
chastising  his  son,  scorned  to  f;row  more  in- 
dulgent to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they 
were  watched,  the  terrilJe  mystery  discov- 
ered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take 
their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable 
assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  ob- 
noxious food  itself  produced  in  court,  and 
Yerdict  al)out  to  be  pronounced,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of 
the  burnt  pi^  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
accused,  might  be  lianded  into  the  box.  lie 
handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it;  and 
burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father 
had  done  before  them,  and  nature  prompting 
to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against 
the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest 
charge  which  judge  had  over  given, — to 
the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk, 
strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present,  with- 
out leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  con- 
sultation whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simul- 
taneous verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
winked  at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  de- 
cision :  and  when  the  court  was  dismissed, 
went  privily  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town-house 
was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  tire  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and 
pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. The  insurance-offices  one  and  all  shut 
up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter 
every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very 
science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time 
be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of 
firing  houses  continued,  till,  in  pn^ess  of 
time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like 
our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery  that  the 
flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, might  be  cooked  {hurni^  as  they  called 
it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a 
whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  began 
the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by 
the  string  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two 
later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such 
slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do 
the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  o1>- 
Tiou««,  arts  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

The  Essays  of  Elia, 

Poor  Relations. 

A  Poor  Relation — is  the  most  irrelevant 
thing  in  nature, — a  piece  of  impertinent 
correspondency, — an  odious  approximation, 
— a  haunting  conscience, — a  preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noen-tide  of  our 
prosperity, — an  unwelcome  remembrancer, 
— a  perpetually  recurring  mortitioation, — a 
drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intolerable  dun 


upon  your  prido, — a  drawback  upon  succesR, 
— a  rebuke  to  your  rising, — a  stain  in  your 
blood, — a  blot  on  your  -scutcheon, — a  rent 
in  your  garment, — a  death's  head  at  your 
banquet, — Agothocles's  pot, — a  Mordecai  in 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door, — a  lion 
m  your  path, — a  frog  in  your  chaml>er, — a 
fly  in  your  ointment, — a  mote  in  your  eye, 
— a  triumph  to  y<Hir  enemy,  an  apology  to 
your  friends, — the  one  thing  not  needful, — 
the  hail  in  haiTest, — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a 
pound  of  sweet. 

lie  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart 

telloth  you,  »*  That  is  Mr. ."     A  rap, 

l)etween  familiarity  and  respect;  that  de- 
mands, and  at  the  same  tiuie  seems  to  de- 
spair of,  entertainment,  lie  entereth  smiling 
and — embarrassed.  lie  holdeth  out  hi» 
hand  to  you  to  shake,  and — draweth  it  litick 
again.  He  casually  looketh  in  ab :>ut  dinner- 
time— when  the  table  is  full.  He  oflTereth 
to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company, — but 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  fiUeth  a  chair,  and 
your  visitor^s  two  children  are  accommodateil 
at  a  side-table,  lie  never  cometh  upon  open 
days,  when  your  wife  says,  with  some  com- 
placency, "My  dear,  perhaps  Mr. will 

drop  in  to-day."  He  remembereth  birth- 
days— and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have 
stumbled  upon  one.  He  declareth  against 
fish,  the  turbot  being  small, — yet  suflcreth 
himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice  against 
his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  tlie  port, 
— yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the 
remainder  glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press 
it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants, 
who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or 
not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The  guests  think 
**  they  have  seen  him  before."  Every  one 
speculateth  upon  his  condition :  and  the 
iiKist  part  take  him  to  be — a  tide-waiter. 
He  calleth  you  by  your  Christian  name,  to 
imply  that  his  other  is  the  same  with  your 
own.  Ho  is  too  familiar  by  half,  vet  you 
wish  he  had  less  diflidence.  With  fialf  the 
familiarity,  he  might  pass  for  a  casual  de- 
pendant; with  more  boldness,  lie  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  what  he  in. 
He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend ;  yet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He 
is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inas- 
much as  he  bringeth  up  no  rent, — yet  'tis 
odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanour,  that 
your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  askcnl 
to  make  one  at  the  whist-table;  refuseth  on 
the  score  of  poverty,  and — resents  being  left 
out.  When  the  company  break  up,  he  prof- 
fereth  to  go  for  a  couch — and  lets  the  servant 
go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather;  and 
will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unim- 
portant anecdote — of  the  family.  He  knew 
it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  tiourishing  as 
/*  ho  id  blest  in  seeing  it  now."    He  reviveth 
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past  situations,  to  institute  what  he  calleth 
— favourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting 
sort  of  congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the 
price  of  your  furniture ;  and  insults  you  with 
a  special  commendation  of  your  window-cur- 
tains, lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  urn  is  the 
more  elegant  shape,  hut,  after  all,  there  was 
something  more  comfortable  about  the  old 
tea-kettle — which  you  must  remember.  He 
dare  say  you  must  find  a  great  convenience 
in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  ap- 
pealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  In- 
quireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done  in 
vellum  yet;  and  did  not  know,  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  of  the 
family.  His  memory  is  unseasonable;  his 
compliments  perverse ;  his  Uilk  a  trouble ;  his  • 
stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth  away, 
you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner,  as  pre- 
cipitately as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of 
two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
that  is — a  female  Poor  Relation.  You  may 
do  something  with  the  other ;  you  may  pass 
him  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigent  she- 
relative  is  hopeless.  **  He  is  an  old  humour- 
ist," you  may  say,  "  and  affects  to  go  thread- 
bare. His  circumstances  are  better  than 
folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond 
of  havin^f  a  Character  at  your  table,  and 
truly  he  is  one.'*  But  in  the  indications  of 
female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise.  No 
woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice. 
The  truth  must  out  without  shuffling.    **  She 

is  plainly  related  to  the  L s;   or  ^hat 

does  she  at  their  house?''  She  is,  in  all 
probability,  your  wife's  cousin.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case. — Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman 
and  a  beggar,  vet  the  former  evidently  pre- 
dominates. She  is  most  provokingly  hum- 
ble, and  ostentatiously-  sensible  to  her  in- 
feriority. He  may  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimes, — aliquando  siifflaminandiu  erat, 
— but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her 
soup  at  dinner,  and  she  \yegs  to  be  helped — 

after   the   gentlemen.      Mr.   requests 

the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
hesitates  l>etween  Port  and  Madeira,  and 
chooses  the  former — because  he  does.  She 
calls  the  servant  Sir;  and  insists  on  not 
troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate.  The  house- 
keeper patronizes  her.  Tne  children's  gov- 
erness takes  upon  her  to  correct  her,  when 
she  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  harpsichord. 

2^he  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Detached  Thoughts  oy  Books  and 
Kbadino. 

To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  eDtertain 
one'i  self  with  the  forced  prodact  of  nnnther  m%n** 
brain.    Now  I  think  a  man  of  quality  aod  breed- 


ing may  be  much  amascd  with  the  natural  Rprouti 
of  his  own. — Lord  FoPi'ixGTosf,  t«  The  lielnpse. 

An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was 
so  much  struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his 
Lordship,  that  he  has  left  off  reading  al- 
together, to  the  great  improvement  of  his 
originality. 

At  the  hazard  of  losing  some  credit  on 
this  head,  I  must  confess  that  1  dedicate  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time  to  other 
people's  thoughts.  I  dream  away  my  life  in 
other's  speculations.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in 
other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking^ 
I  am  reading ;  1  cannot  sit  and  think.  BooLs 
think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is 
not  too  genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild 
too  low.  I  can  read  anything  which  I  call 
a  book.  There  are  things  in  that  shape 
which  I  cannot  allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no 
books — biblia  a-biblia — I  reckon  Court  Cal- 
endars, Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Draught 
Boards,  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at 
Large :  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robert- 
son, Beattie,  Soame  Jcnyns,  and  generally, 
all  those  volumes  which  *  no  gentleman's 
library  should  be  without:*  the  Histories  of 
Flavius  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and 
Palcy's  Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, I  can  read  almost  anything.  I 
bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  un- 
excluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see 
these  things  in  book's  clothing  perched  upon 
shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true 
shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrust- 
ing out  the  legitimate  occupants.  To  reach 
down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume, 
and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book, 
then,  opening  what  **seem  its  leaves,"  to 
come  bolt  upon  a  withering  Population  Es- 
say !  To  expect  a  Steele  or  a  Farquhar,  and 
find, — Adam  Smith !  To  view  a  well-ar- 
ranged assortment  of  blockheaded  Encyclo- 
ps&dias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropoli tanas)  set 
out  in  an  array  of  rnssia  or  morocco,  when 
a  tithe  of  that  good  leather  would  comfort- 
ably re-clothe  my  shiverinj;  folios — would 
renovate  Paracelsus  himselfV  and  enable  old 
Raymond  Lully  to  look  like  himself  again 
in  the  world!  I  never  see  these  impostors 
but  I  long  to  strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged 
veterans  in  their  snoils. 

To  be  strong-bacxed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence 
comes  after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books 
indiscriminately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of 
Magazines,  for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The 
dishabille, or  half-binding  (with  russia-backs 
ever],  is  oar  costume.    A  Shakspcare  or  a 
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.Milton  (unless  the  first  editions)  it  were 
mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel. 
The  possession  of  them  confers  no  uistinc- 
tion.  The  exterior  of  them  (the  things 
themselves  being  so  common),  strange  to 
say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling 
sense  of  property  in  the  owner.  Thomson's 
Seasons,  again,  h>oks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a 
little  torn  and  dog-eared.  How  beautiful  to 
a  genuine  lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied 
leaves  and  worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the 
very  odour  (beyond  russia)  if  wo  would  not 
forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidious  men,  of  an 
old  *•  Circulating  Library"  Tom  Jones,  or 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  I  IIow  they  speak  of  the 
thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their 
pages  with  delight! — of  the  lone  semptress 
whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner  or 
hard-working  mantua-maker)  after  her  long 
day's  needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight, 
when  she  has  snaUrhed  an  hour,  ill  spared 
from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some 
Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their  enchant- 
ing contents  I  Who  would  have  them  a  whit 
less  soiled?  What  better  condition  could 
we  desire  to  sec  them  in  ? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the 
less  it  demands  from  binding.  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of  per- 
petually self-reproductive  volumes, — great 
Mature^s  stereotypes, — we  see  them  perish 
with  less  regret,  l>ecau8c  we  know  the  copies 
of  them  to  l)e  '*  eterne."  But  where  a  book 
is  at  once  both  good  and  rare, — where  the 
individual  is  almost  the  species^  and  when 
that  perishes, 

We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  rcluuiine, — 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Duchess, — no  cas- 
ket is  rich  enough,  no  casing  suflBciently 
durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a 
jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description, 
which  seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted, 
hut  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his 
prose  works.  Fuller.— of  whom  we  have  re- 
prints, yet  the  l)Ooks  themselves,  though 
they  go  about,  and  are  talked  of  here  and 
there,  we  know  have  not  endenizened  them- 
selves (nor  possibly  ever  will)  in  the  na- 
tional heart,  so  as  to  become  stock  books, — 
it  is  good  to  possess  these  in  durable  and 
costly  covers.  I  do  not  care  for  a  First 
Folio  of  Shakspeare.  I  rather  prefer  the 
common  editions  of  Rowe  and  Tonson,  with- 
out notes,  and  with  plates,  which,  being  so 
execrably  bad,  serve  as  maps  or  modest  re- 
membrancers to  the  text;  and  without  pre- 
tending to  any  supposable  emulation  with 
it,  are  so  much  better  than  the  Shakspeare 


gallery  engravings^  which  did,  I  have  a 
community  of  feeling  with  my  countrymen 
at)out  his  Plays,  and  I  like  those  editions 
of  him  best  which  have  been  oftenest  tum- 
bled al>out  and  handled. — On  the  c<nitrary, 
I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but 
in  Folio.  The  Octavo  editions  are  painful 
to  look  at.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  theiu. 
If  they  were  as  much  read  as  the  current 
editions  of  the  other  poet,  I  should  prefer 
them  in  that  shape  to  the  older  one.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  heartless  sight  than  the 
reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
What  need  was  there  of  unearthing  the 
bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  to 
expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  new- 
est fashion  to  modern  censure?  What  hap- 
less stationer  could  dream  of  Burton  ever 
becoming  popular? — The  wretched  Mulone 
could  not  do  worse  when  he  bribed  the  sex- 
ton of  Stratford  church  to  let  him  white- 
wash the  painted  eflSgy  of  old  Shakspeare, 
which  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fasli- 
ion  depicted,  to  the  very  colour  of  the  cheek, 
the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  dress 
he  used  to  wear, — the  only  authentic  testi- 
mony we  ha<i,  however  imperfect,  of  these 
curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They 
covered  him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint ! 
...  If  I  had  been  a  justice  of  peace  for 
Warwickshire,  I  would  have  claptboth  com- 
mentator and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks  for  a 
pair  of  meddling  sacrilegions  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — these 
sapient  trouble-tombs.  Shall  I  be  thought 
fantastical  if  I  confess  that  the  names  of 
some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have 
a  finer  relinli  to  the  ear, — to  mine,  at  least, 
— than  that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare? 
It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more  staled 
and  rung  upon  in  common  discourse.  The 
sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume 
in  the  mention,  are,  Kit  Marlowe,  Dravton, 
Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  up«m  \rhen  and  where  you 
read  a  booic.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient 
minutes  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready, 
who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy 
Queen  for  a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop 
Andrcwes's  sermons?  Milton  almost  re- 
quires a  solemn  service  of  music  to  lie 
played  before  you  enter  upon  him.  But 
he  brings  his  music,  to  which  who  listens 
had  need  bring  docile  thoughts  and  purged 
cars. 

Winter  evenings, — the  world  ^Jiut  ont, — 
with  less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakspeare 
enters.  At  such  a  season  the  Tem)>est,  or 
his  own  Winter's  Talc 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading 
aloud — to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some 
single  person  listening.  More  than  ono-^ 
and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 
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Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for 
incidents,  arc  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only. 
It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out  I  could 
never  listen  to  c?en  the  better  kind  of  mod- 
ern novels  without  extreme  irksomeness.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors 
reading.  I  cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it. 
I  knew  a  Unitarian  minister  who  was  gen- 
erally to  be  seen  upon  Snow-hill  (as  yet 
Skinner's-street  was  not),  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  studying 
a  volume  of  Lardner.  I  own  this  to  have 
been  a  strain  of  abstraction  beyond  my 
reach.  I  used  to  admire  how  he  sidled  alon^. , 
keeping  clear  of  secular  contacts.  An  illit- 
erate encounter  with  a  porter's  knot,  or  a 
bread-basket,  would  have  quickly  put  to 
flight  all  the  theology  I  am  master  of,  and 
have  left  me  worse  than  indifferent  to  the 
five  points. 

There  is  a  class  of  street  readers  whom  I 
can  never  contemplate  without  affection, — 
the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  where- 
withal to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a  little 
learning  at  the  open  stalls, — the  owner,  with 
his  hard  eye,  ciuming  envious  looks  at  them 
all  the  while,  and  thinking  when  they  will 
have  done.  Venturing  tenderly,  page  after 
page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall 
intcrpo.se  his  verdict,  and  yet  unable  to  deny 
themselves  the  gratification,  they  snatch  a 

fearful  joy.     Martin  B ,  in  this  way,  by 

daily  fragments,  got  through  two  volumes 
of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper  damped 
his  laudable  ambition  by  asking  him  (it  was 
in  his  younger  days)  whether  he  meant  to 
purchase  the  work.  M.  declares  that,  under 
no  circumstance  in  his  life  did  he  ever  pe- 
ruse a  book  with  half  the  satisfaction  which 
he  took  in  those  uneasy  snatches.  A  quaint 
poetess  of  our  day  has  moralized  upon  this 
subject  in  two  very  touching  but  homely 
stanzas : 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eag^er  eje 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read  ns  he'd  devour  it  all;  « 

Which  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 
**  You,  Sir,  you  never  buy  a  book,  ' 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  pnss'd  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 
He  wish'd  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read,— 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had 
no  need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many. 
Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy : 
I  soon  perceived  another  boy, 
Who  looked  as  if  he  had  not  any 
Food,  for  that  day  at  least— eqjoy 
The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 
This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  ii  surely  harder, 
Thus  hungry,  lunging,  thus  without  a  penny, 
Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat: 
No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  had  learn'd  to  eat. 
The  Lait  Esiot/s  of  Elia. 


Confessions  of  a  Drunkard. 

The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out 
of  the  black  depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I 
would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  but  set 
a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could  the  youth, 
to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is  de- 
licious as  the  opening  scenes  of  life  or  the 
entering  upon  some  newly  discovered  para- 
dise, look  into  my  desolation,  and  l)e  made 
to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when 
a  man  shall  feel  himself  going  down  a  preci- 
pice with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, — to 
see  his  destruction  and  have  no  power  to 
stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way  emana- 
ting from  Inmself ;  to  perceive  all  goodness 
emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to  l)e  able 
to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise ;  to 
bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own 
self-ruins :— could  he  see  my  fevered  eye, 
feverish  with  last  night^s  drinking,  and 
feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repetition 
of  the  folly;  could  he  feel  the  body  of  the 
death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler 
and  feebler  outcry  to  bo  delivered,  it  were 
enough  to  make  him  diish  the  sparkling  bev- 
erage to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
mantling  temptation  ;  to  make  him  clasp  his 
teeth, 

and  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnatio.n  to  run  thro'em. 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody  ob- 
ject) if  sobriety  be  that  fine  thing  you  would 
have  us  to  understand,  if  the  comforts  of 
a  cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that  sttite 
of  heated  excitement  which  you  describe 
and  deplore,  what  hinders  in  your  instance 
that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
which  you  would  induce  others  never  to 
swerve?  if  the  blessing  be  worth  preserv- 
ing, is  it  not  worth  recovering? 

liecoveringl — 0  if  a  wish  could  transport 
me  back  to  those  days  of  youth  when  a 
draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could 
slake  any  heats  which  summer  suns  and 
youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the 
blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee, 
pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of 
child-like  holy  hermit!  In  my  dreams  I 
can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment 
purling  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my 
waking  stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  re- 
freshes innocence  only  makes  me  siok  and 
faint. 

But  is  there  no  middle  way  l>etwixt  total 
abstinence  and  the  excess  which  kills  you? 
For  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may  never 
attain  to  my  experience,  with  pain  I  must 
utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that  there  is  none, 
none  that  I  can  find.  In  my  stage  of  habit  (I 
speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed, — for  some 
of  them  I  bel  )ve  the  advice  to  be  most  pru- 
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dential),  in  the  staple  which  I  have  reached, 
to  8top  short  of  that  mcitsurc  which  is  sulB- 
cient  to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep,  the  be- 
numbing apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard, 
is  to  have  taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of 
the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what  that  is, 
I  had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on 
my  credit  than  know  from  his  own  trial. 
He  will  come  to  know  it  whenever  he  shall 
arrive  in  that  state  in  which,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  reason  shaU  only  visit  him 
through  intoxication:  for  it  is  a  fearful 
truth,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  by  re- 
peated acts  of  intemperance  may  be  driven 
from  their  orderly  sphere  of  action,  their 
clear  daylight  ministeries,  until  they  shall 
be  brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint 
manifestation  of  their  departing  energies, 
tip(m  the  returning  periods  of  the  fatal  mad- 
ness to  which  they  owe  their  devastation. 
The  drinking  man  is  never  less  himself  than 
during  his  sober  intervals.  £vil  is  so  far 
his  good. 

[When  poor  M painted  his  last  pic- 
ture, with  a  pencil  in  one  trembling  hand, 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  the 
other,  his  fingers  owed  the  comparative 
steadiness  with  which  they  were  enabled  to 
go  through  their  task  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, to  a  temporary  firmness  derived  from 
a  repetition  of  practices,  the  general  effect 
of  which  had  shaken  both  them  and  him  so 
terribly.     Foot-note.^ 

Behold  me,  then,  m  the  robust  period  of 
life,  reduced  to  imbecility  and  decay.  Uear 
me  count  my  gains,  and  the  profits  which  I 
have  derived  from  the  midnight  cup. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  possessed  of  a 
healthy  frame  of  mind  and  body.  I  was 
never  strong,  but  I  think  my  constitution 

ifor  a  weak  one)  was  as  happily  exempt 
rom  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  I  scarce  know  what  it  was 
to  ail  anything.  Now,  except  when  I  am 
losing  myself  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never 
free  from  those  uneasy  sensations  in  head 
and  stomach  which  are  so  much  worse  to 
bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six 
in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter.  I 
awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  without  some 
merry  thoughts  in  my  head,  or  some  piece 
of  a  song  to  welcome  the  new-born  day. 
Now.  the  first  feeling  which  besets  me,  after 
stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence  to 
their  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me,  with  a 
secret  wish  that  1  could  have  lain  on  still, 
or  never  awaked. 

Life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much  of 
the  confusion,  the  trouble,  and  obscure  per- 
plexity of  an  ill  dream.  In  the  daytime  I 
stumble  upon  dark  mountains. 


Business,  which,  though  never  very  par- 
ticularly iidapteil  to  my  nature,  yet  as  some- 
thing of  necessity  to  be  gone  through,  and 
therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulness, 
I  used  to  enter  upon  with  some  degree  of 
alacrity,  now  wearies,  affrights,  perplexes 
me.  I  fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements, 
and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation 
which  gives  me  bread,  from  a  harassing 
C(mceit  of  incapacity.  The  slightest  com- 
mission given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small 
duty  which  I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  as 
giving  orders  to  a  tradesman,  &t\,  haunts 
me  as  a  labour  impossible  to  be  got  through. 
So  much  the  springs  of  action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  mankind.  I  dare  not  prom- 
ise that  a  friend's  honour,  or  his  cause, 
would  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  if  I  were  put 
to  the  expense  of  any  manly  resolution  in 
defending  it.  So  much  the  springs  of  moral 
action  are  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  past 
now  cease  to  entertain.  I  can  do  nothing 
readily.  Application  for  ever  so  short  a 
time  Kills  me.  This  poor  abstract  of  my 
condition  was  penned  at  long  intervals, 
with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  connexion  of 
thought,  which  is  now  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  de- 
lighted me  in  history  or  poetic  fiction,  now 
only  draw  a  few  weat  tears,  allied  to  dotage. 
My  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seems  to 
sink  before  anything  great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears  for 
any  good  cause  or  none.  It  is  inexpressible 
how  much  this  infirmity  adds  to  a  sense  of 
shame,  and  a  general  feeling  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances  concern- 
ing which  I  can  say  with  truth  that  it  was 
not  always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weakness 
any  further?  oris  this  disclosure  sufficient? 

I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have 
no  vanity  to  consult  by  these  confessions. 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  laughed  at, 
or  heard  seriously.  Such  as  they  are,  I 
commend  them  to  the  readcr^s  attention,  if 
he  find  his  own  case  any  way  touched.  I 
have  told  him  what  I  have  come  to.  Let 
him  stop  in  time. 

The  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
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lK)rn  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  Jan. 
30,  1775,  educated  at  Rugby  School  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1810  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  patriots  under  Blake, 
and  received  a  coloncrs  commission;  re- 
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moved  to  Florence  (where,  with  the  cxcep-  in  Dutch.     Meantime,  he  has  not  been  read.    It 

tion  of  occasional  visits  to  England,  and  a  ^o"Id  be  ao  affectation  to  think  it."— D*  Quin- 

residenco  of  several  years  at  Bath,  he  spent  ^'^'^  '^«'"  °»  Landor,  Boat.,  1853,  245. 

the  most  of  his  future  life)  about  1816,  and 

died  there,  after  about  thirty  years*  sojourn,       Imaginary  Conversation  between  Sib 

Sept.  17,  1864.  Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Brooke. 

See  Einerson's  English  Traits,  Harriet  Mar-        Brooke.  I  come  again  unto  the  woods  and 

tincaus  Biographical  Sketches,  Last  Days  of  m,to  the  wilds  of  Penshurst,  whither  my 

W.  S.  Landor,  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  m  Atlan-  Xx^i^Tt  and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long 

tic  Monthly,  April,  May,  and  June,  1866.  invited  me. 

Landor'M   publications:  A   Collection   of        ^/rfney.  Welcome,    welcome!   And   now, 

Pooms,  Lond.,  1795,  8vo  ;  Gebir,  a  Poem,  OreviUe,  seat  yourself  under  this  oak,  since, 

1  <y>^,  8vo,  in  Latin,  Gebirus,  Poema,  Oxon  jp  j,^^  hungered  or  thirsted  from  your 

1803,  12mo :   Pocins  from  the  Arabic  and  journey,  you  would  have  renewed  the  alac- 

Persian  with  Notes  by  the  Author  of  Gebir,  ^ity  of  your  old  servants  in  the  hall. 
Warwick     1800,  4to;   Simoniaca,  a  Poem,        ^^,^(,^    j^  ^^^^h   I  did  so:  for  no  other- 

Lond.,  1 806, 121110 ;  Commentary  on  Memoirs  ^jg^  ^^^  g^^j  household  would  have  it.    The 

of  Mr.  lox.  Lond.,  1812,  8vo:  suppressed ;  ^irds  met  me  first,  affrighted  by  the  tossing 
Count  Julian,  a  Iragedy    1812;  Idylha  He-  ^f  caps,  and  I  knew  by  these  harbingers 

roica  decern,  Pisa,  1820,  8vo;  Latin  Poems  ^^o  were  coming.     When  my  palfrey  eyed 

Lond.,  24mo;  Iinaginary  Conversations  of  ^1^^^,  askance  from  their  claraorDUsncss,  and 

Literary  Men  and  Statesmen  (First  Series),  g^rank  somewhat  back,  they  quarrelled  with 

ro^>oi  o       ,'  o       a^^^'i  L    .*'-'r^"r'  i»»n   almost  before   they  saluted   me,  and 

}S**^n    ^    .  ""  o**'  ^\'''     .    "'^  7^"^'^^'      '^''  asked  him  many  pert  questions.     What  a 

1820,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Imaginary  Conversations  pleasant  spot,  Sidney,  have  you  chosen  hero 

of  Greeks  and  Romans,  new  edit.,  1853  8vo;  f^^  meditation  I  a  solitude  is  the  audience- 

?i'iV^^^""^f",ul)^^">'*^^*'n^.T"^»^'V*'  chamber  of  Go«l.     Few  days,  very  few  in 

1831, 8vo,  and  1835   12mo ;  Pericles  and  As-  ^^^  u^g  ^j^jg .  tij^^e  is  a  fresh  pleasure 

pasia,  Lond.,  183b,  2  vols.  p.  8vo ;  Letters  of  j^  ^very  fresh  posture  of  the  limbs,  in  every 

a  Conservative,  1836,  8yo ;  A  Satire  on  Satir-  ^^^^  ^^^         ^^^^^^ 
ists,  and  Admonition  to  Detractors,  Lond.,  "^ 

1836,  8vo ;  The  Pentameron  and  Pcntalogia,  Touth,  credulous  of  happiness,  throw  down 

1837,  post   8vo:  Andrea  of  Hungary    and  Upon  this  turf  thy  wallet,  stored  and  swoln 
Giovanni  of  Naples :  Dramas,  1839,  post  8vo :  Jfj^**  morrow-morn?,  bird  egg*,  and  bladders  burst, 
Poemata  et  Inscriptiones  novis  auxit  (Idyliia,  H^^  ^|^«*  thee  with  its  wagging  to  and  fro; 

w-  n    I'        'r       L'      i.    \    t       J      loJT  Thou,  too,  would  8t  breathe  more  freely  for  it,  Age, 

Ileroica  Gebirus,  Iambi,  etc.),  Lond     1847,  ^ho  lackest  heart  to  laugh  at  life's  di»eit. 
I81110;  Imaginary    Conversations    of  King 

Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess  Belgioioso  It  sometimes  requires  a  stout  push,  and 
on  the  Affairs  and  Prospects  of  Italy,  1848  ;  sometimes  a  sudden  resistance  in  the  wisest 
Popery,  British  and  Foreign,  Lond.,  1851,  men,  not  to  become  for  a  moment  the  most 
p.  8vo,  1853,  p.  8vo;  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  foolish.  What  have  I  done?  I  have  fairly 
Tree,  L'>nd.,  1853,  cr.  8vo;  Letters  of  an  challenged  you,  so  much  my  master. 
American,  1854, 12mo:  published  under  the  Sidney,  lou  have  warmed  me;  I  must 
name  of  Pottinger;  Antony  ami  Octavius  cool  a  little,  and  watch  my  opportunity.  So 
(Scenes  for  the  Study,  No.  1),  Lond.,  1856,  now,  Greville,  return  you  to  your  invita- 
12mo;  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,  L^md.,  1857,  tions,  and  I  will  clear  the  ground  for  the 
8vo.  Collected  Works,  Lond.,  1846,  2  vols,  company;  vouth,  age,  and  whatever  comes 
me<J.  8vo,  again,  Lond.,  1853,  r.  8vo;  edited  between,  with  all  their  kindred  and  depend- 
by  John  Forster,  Lond.,  1876,  8  vols.  8vo.  encies.     Verily  we  need  few  taunts  or  ex- 

«  Landor  is  strangely  anderralued  in  England,  postulations,  for  in  the  country  we  have  few 

usually  ignored,  and  sometimes  savagely  attacked  vices,  and   consequently   few   repinings.     I 

in  the  Reviews.    The  criticism  may  be  right  or  take  especial   care    that  my  labourers  and 

wronjr,  and  is  quickly  forgotten;  but  year  after  farmers  shall  never  l>e  idle.    In  church  thev 
year  the  scholar  must  go  back  to  Landor  for  a  mul-  taught  to  love  God,  after  church  thev  aii 

titude  of  elegant  sentences, — for  wisdom,  wit,  and  ^'     j  i^    i  ^»    •  •   n  r     V     • 

indignation   that  are  unforgettAble."-EiiEB8oji :  Poetised  to  love  their  neighbour ;  for  busi- 

Entjtuh  Trnitt.  ness  on  work-days   keeps  them  apart  and 

"  Had  Mr.  Landor,  therefore,  been  read  in  any  scattered,  and  on  marketnlays  they  are  prone 

extent  answering  to  his  merits,  ho  must  hare  be-  to  a  rivalrv  bordering  on  malice,  as  competi- 

oome,  for  the  English  puhlio.  an  object  of  prodig-  ^^  foj  custom.     Goodness  does  not  more 

ious  personalinterest.    We  should  have  had  novels  certainly  make  men  happy,  than  happiness 

upon  him,  lampoons  upon  him,  hbels  upon  him;  „_i,^.  .t._  _-^      We  miist  diatinifiiish  he- 

he  would  have  been  shown  up  draraatioally  upon  makes  them  good,     we  must  aistinguisn  oe- 

the  stage;  he  would,  according  to  the  old  joke,  tween  felicity  and  prosperity,  for  prosperity 

have  been  'traduced'  in  French,  and  aUo  'overset'  leads  often  to  ambition,  and  ambition  to  dis* 
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appointment;  the  course  is  then  over;  the 
wheel  turns  round  but  once,  wiiile  the  relic- 
tion of  goodness  and  happiness  in  perpetual. 

Brooke.  You  reason  justly,  and  jou  act 
rightly.  Piety,  warm,  soft  and  passive  as 
the  aether  round  the  throne  of  Grace,  is 
made  callous  and  inactive  by  kneeling;  too 
much  ;  her  vitality  faints  under  rigorous  and 
wearisome  observances. 

Sidney.  Desire  of  lucre,  the  worst  and 
most  general  country  vice,  arises  here  from 
the  necessity  of  looking  to  small  gains.  It 
is  the  tartar  that  encrusts  economy. 

Brooke.  Oh,  tlrat  anything  so  monstrous 
should  exist  in  this  profusion  and  prodigal- 
ity of  blessings  I  Tne  herbs  are  crisp  and 
elastic  with  health ;  they  are  warm  under 
my  hand,  as  if  their  veins  were  tilled  with 
such  a  fluid  as  ours.  What  a  hum  of  satis- 
faction in  God's  creatures!  How  is  it,  Sid- 
ney, the  smallest  do  seem  the  happiest? 

Sidney.  Compensation  for  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  fears ;  compensation  for 
the  shortness  of  their  existence.  Their 
spirits  mount  upon  the  sunbeam  above  the 
eagle ;  they  have  more  enjoyment  in  their, 
one  summer  than  the  elephant  in  his  cen- 
tury. 

Brooke.  Are  not  also  the  little  and  lowly 
in  our  species  the  most  happy? 

Sidney.  1  would  not  willingly  try  nor 
over-curiously  examine  it.  >Ve,  Greville, 
are  happy  in  these  parks  and  forest* ;  we 
were  happy  in  my  close  winter-walk  of  box, 
and  laurestinuM,  and  mezereon.  In  our 
earlier  days  did  we  not  emboss  our  bosoms 
with  the  crocuses,  and  shake  them  almost 
unto  shedding  with  our  transports?  Ah, 
my  friend,  there  is  a  greater  difference  both 
in  the  stages  of  life  and  in  the  seasons  of  the 
year  than  in  the  conditions  of  men  :  yet  the 
.liealthy  pass  through  the  seasons,  from  the 
clement  to  the  inclement,  not  only  unreluc- 
tantly.  but  rejoicingly,  knowing  that  the 
worst  will  soon  finish,  and  the  l>eHt  begin 
again  anew :  and  we  are  all  desirous  of 
pushing  forward  into  every  stage  of  life  ex- 
cepting that  alone  which  ought  reasonably 
to  allure  us  most,  as  opening  to  us  the  Via 
Sacra,  along  which  we  move  in  triumph  to 
our  eternal  country.  We  mav  in  some  ineai«- 
nre  frame  our  minds  for  the  reception  of 
happiness,  for  more  or  for  less :  but  we  should 
well  consider  to  what  port  we  arc  steering 
in  search  of  it,  and  that  even  in  the  richest 
we  shall  find  but  a  circumscribed  and  very 
exhaustible  quality.  There  is  a  sickliness 
in  the  firmest  of  us,  which  induces  us  to 
change  our  side,  though  reposing  ever  so 
•o^'^y;  yet,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  we 
turn  again  soon  into  our  (dd  position.  God 
bath  granted  unto  both  of  us  hearts  easily 
contented;  hearts  fitted  for  every  station, 


because  fitted  fur  every  duty.  What  ap- 
pears the  dullest  may  contribute  most  to 
our  genius;  what  is  most  gloomy  may 
soften  the  seeds  and  relax  the  fibres  of  gai- 
ety. Sometimes  we  are  insensible  to  its 
kindlier  influence,  sometimes  not.  We  en- 
joy the  solemnity  of  the  spreading  oak 
above  us;  perhaps  we  owe  to  it  in  part  the 
mood  of  our  min<is  at  this  instant:  perhaps 
an  inanimate  thing  supplies  me  while  I  am 
speaking  with  all  I  possess  of  animation. 
Do  you  imagine  that  any  contest  of  shep- 
herds can  afford  them  the  same  pleasure 
that  I  receive  from  the  description  of  it;  or 
that  in  their  loves,  however  innocent  ai.d 
faithful,  they  are  so  free  from  nnxietv  as  1 
am  while  1  celcbnitc  them?  The  exertion 
of  intellectual  power,  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, keeps  from  us  greatly  more  than  their 
wretchedness,  and  affords  us  greatly  more 
than  their  enjoyment.  We  are  motes  in  the 
midst  of  generations ;  we  have  our  sunbeams 
to  circuit  and  climb.  Look  at  the  summits 
of  all  the  trees  around  us,  how  they  move, 
and  the  loftiest  the  more  so ;  nothing  is  at 
rest  within  the  compass  of  our  view  except 
the  grey  moss  on  the  park-pales.  Let  it  eat 
away  the  dead  oak,  but  let  it  not  be  com- 
pared  to  the  living  one. 
Imaginary  Conversations, 

iMAGINARy   CoNyERSATION'    BETWEEN    RoGEE 
ASCHAM    AND    LaDV  JaNE   GrEV. 

Ascham.  Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young 
lady,  into  a  most  awful  state;  thou  art 
passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth. 
God  hath  willed  it.  Submit  in  thankfulness. 
Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well 
distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary  passion 
in  those  who  love  most,  a  primarv  in  those 
who  love  least.  He  who  is  inspired  by  it 
in  a  high  degree  is  inspired  by  honour  in  a 
higher:  it  never  reaches  its  plenitude  of 
growth  and  perfection  but  in  the  most  ex- 
alted minds.     Alas  I  alas  I 

Jane.  What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ? 
What  is  amiss?     Why  do  I  tremble? 

Ascham.  I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy, 
made  three  years  ago;  it  is  a  prophecy  of 
thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it. 
RccolleeteMt  thou  who  wrote,  sitting  upon 
the  sea-beach,  the  evening  after  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  these  verses? 

Invisibly  briglit  water!  so  like  air, 
On  luokinf^  dovrn  T  fear'd  thou  couldst  not  bear 
My  little  hark,  of  all  light  barks  moft  light, 
And  look'd  sjrain,  and  drew  mo  froin  the  sight, 
And,  hanging  back,  breiithed  each  fietih  galeaghast, 
And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast. 

Jane.  I  was  very  childish  when  I  com- 
prised them ;  and,  if  I  had  thought  any 
more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped 
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you  had  been  too  generous  to  keep  them  in 
your  memory  as  witnesses  against  me. 

Aacham,  Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss 
for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being  so  few 
of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Ilalf  an 
hour,  I  thought,  might  have  been  spent 
more  unproGtably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe 
it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to 
meditate  a  little  on  the  similarity  of  situa- 
tion in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou 
art  now  in. 

Jane,  I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you 
command ;  for  I  am  weak  by  nature  and 
very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  holdeth  and  supporteth  me.  There 
Qod  acteth,  and  not  II is  creature.  Those 
were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been 
attentive  to  me  if  I  had  seemed  to  be  afraid, 
even  though  worshipful  men  and  women 
were  in  the  company;  so  that  something 
more  powerful  tnrew  my  fear  overboard. 
Yet  I  never  will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham.  Exercise  that  beauteous  couple, 
that  mind  and  body,  much  and  variously, 
but  at  home^  at  home,  Janel  in-doors,  and 
alK)ut  things  in-doors ;  for  God  is  there  too. 
We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks 
of  our  Thames,  0  lady,  such  as  Ocean  never 
heard  of;  and  many  (who  knows  how  soon!) 
may  be  ingulfed  in  the  current  under  their 
garden  walls. 

Jane.  Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand 
you.  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  read  evil  things 
of  courts ;  but  1  think  noljody  can  go  out 
bad  who  entereth  good,  if  timely  and  true 
warning  shall  have  been  given. 

Ancham.  I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou 
dost  not  see,  albeit  thou  art  wiser  than  thy 
poor  old  master.  And  it  is  not  because  Love 
hath  blinded  thee,  for  that  surpasseth  his 
supposed  omnipotence;  but  it  is  oecause  thy 
tender  heart,  having  always  leant  alTcction- 
ately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing 
of  evil. 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let 
me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid  the  habitude 
of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books*  and  to  gaze 
carefully  and  steaidfastly  on  what  is  under 
and  l^efore  tliee. 

Jane.  I  have  well  bethought  me  of  my  du- 
ties: Oh,  how  extensive  they  arel  what  a 
goodly  and  fair  inheritance!  But  tell  me, 
would  you  command  ino  never  more  to  read 
Cicero,  and  £pictetus,  and  Plutarch,  and 
Polybius?  The  others  I  do  resign  :  they  are 
good  for  the  arbour  and  for  the  gravel  walk : 
yet  leave  unto  me,  1  beseech  yon.  my  friend 
and  father,  leave  unto  me  for  my  fireside  and 
my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  con- 
stancy. 

Ascham,  Read  them  on  thy  marriage-bed, 
on  thy  child-bed,  on  thy  death-bed.  Thou 
8potIes8|  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced 


thee  right  well.  These  are  the  men  for  men  : 
these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed 
creatures  whom  God  one  day  shall  smile 
upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom.  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane,  I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath 
espoused  me ;  I  love  him  with  the  fondest, 
the  most  solicitous  affection ;  I  pray  to  tho 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  and  happiness, 
and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant! 
the  prayers  I  should  have  offered  for  myself. 
Never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind, 
religious  teacher  by  disobedience  to  my  hus- 
band in  the  most  trying  duties. 

Ascham,  Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous; 
but  time  will  harden  him  :  time  must  harden 
even  thee,  sweet  Jane!  Do  thou,  compla- 
cently and  indirectly,  lead  him  from  am- 
bition. 

Jane,  He  is  contented  with  me,  and  with 
home. 

Ascham.  Ah,  Jane !  Jane !  men  of  high 
estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jane,  He  told  me  he  never  liked'  books 
unless  I  read  them  to  him  :  I  will  read  them 
to  him  every  evening;  I  will  open  new 
worlds  to  him,  richer  than  those  discovered 
by  the  Spaniard :  I  will  conduct  him  ta 
treasures— oh,  what  treasures! — on  which 
he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham,  Kathcr  do  thou  walk  with  him, 
ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be  his  fairy, 
his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry 
have  invented :  but  watch  him  well ;  sport 
with  his  fancies,  turn  them  alx)ut, — like  the 
ringlets  round  his  cheek;  and  if  he  ever 
meditate  on  power,  go  toss  up  thy  baby  to 
his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into 
his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse.  • 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  Goil  and  unto  thee; 
and  he  will  discover  that  women,  like  the 
plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and 
tenderness  from  the  shade. 

Imaginary  Conversations. 
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Necessity  and  BisNEFiTS  of  the  Lord^s 

Supper. 

Tou  know  that  the  Son  of  Qod  undertook 
to  redeem  and  save  mankind  from  the  sad 
state  [of  sin]  into  which  they  had  fallen  ; — 
to  satisfy  the  offended  justice  of  His  Father ; 
to  suffer  in  Ilis  own  person,  and  thereby  to 
make  atonement,  for  the  sins  of  men  ; — and 
at  the  same  time  to  repair  and  renew  that 
nature,  which  was  so  fatally  polluted  and 
diseased,  by  giving  to  men  a  new  spirit,  and 
by  enabling  them  both  to  will  and  to  do 
things  pleasing  unto  God.  You  know  that 
in  order  to  this,  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
man  ; — that  in  that  form  Ho  took  upon  Him- 
self the  nature  and  the  sins  of  men  ; — that 
lie  then  submitted  to  a  cruel  and  disgraceful 
death,  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
you  and  all  mankind;  whom  He  thus  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God,  and  thereby 
made  it  possible  for  you  to  recover  that  hap- 
piness which  had  been  lost  by  the  original 
fall  of  our  first  parents.  Finally,  you  know 
that  God  was  so  pleased  with  the  wonderful 
love  and  goodness  shown  in  this  precious  sac- 
rifice of  His  Son,  that  He  y)romi8ed  to  par- 
don all  men  who  through  faith  in  His  blood 
should  truly  repent  of  their  sins,  and  should 
prove  their  repentance  by  obeying  the  com- 
mandments of  His  Son.  and  should  thus  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  He  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point for  their  salvation. 

These  things  (I  say)  you  all  know ;  and 
knowing  these  tilings,  must  you  not  think, 
nay,  rather,  must  you  not  know,  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  you  owe  to  Christ,  to  obey  any 
commandment  which  He  may  lay  upon  you, 
in  return  for  the  sufferings  which  He  en- 
dured for  your  sakes  and  for  the  blessings 
which  He  has  purchased  for  yon  ?  Must  you 
not  know  it  to  be  a  duty,  which  you  owe  to 
yourselves,  to  obey  His  commandments,  if  on 
your  obedience  to  His  commandments  de- 
pends the  question,  whether  or  not  you  shall 
receive  any  share  in  those  blessings  which 
Ue  died  to  purchase  ? 

Surely  the  most  inattentive  and  thought- 
less man  amongst  you,  i^  be  think  at  all, 


must  know  that  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  Christ  is  on  every  account  the  duty 
of  him  who  calls  himself  a  Christian.  Is, 
then,  the  partaking  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  one  of  the  commandments  of 
Christ?  Hear  and  consider  the  words  of  one 
of  His  Apostles,  and  then  answer  for  your- 
selves. 

"  I  have  received  of  the  Lord"  (saith  St. 
Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians) 
**  that  which  also  I  delivere<l  unto  you,  That 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread :  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  nnd  said,  Take, 
eat:  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After 
the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when 
he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come.'*  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-20.)  If  you  attend  to 
this  passage,  you  will  find  an  express  com- 
manament  positively  and  clearly  given  by 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  in  these  words, 
which  occur  twice  in  the  course  of  the  pas- 
sage: **Thi8  do  in  ren^einbrance  of  nie." 
Christ,  then,  commanded  something  to  be 
done. 

If  again  you  consider  the  passage,  you 
will  find  what  it  was  that  He  commanded  to 
be  done.  lie  was  blessing  and  giving  bread 
and  wine,  when  He  told  the  perscms  to  whom 
He  gave  them,  to  do  the  same  things  in  re- 
membrance of  Him.  To  bless  and  give  bread 
and  wine,  then,  are  the  things  which  Christ 
commanded  to  be  done. 

If  again  you  consider  the  passage,  and 
compare  it  with  the  accounts  given  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  commandment  of  Christ  to 
bless  and  give  bread  and  wine  in  remem- 
brance of  Him,  was  first  committo<l  to  Ilis 
Apostles,  at  that  time  the  ministers  of  His 
word  : — and  if  you  further  consider  it,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
confined  to  them  alone,  but  was  also  com- 
mitted to  those  who  should  succeed  the 
Apostles  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  because 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  *'  shewing  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come."  And  as  tlie  Lord  will  not 
come  again  before  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
commandment  must  remain  in  force  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
are  commanded  by  Him  to  bless  and  to  give 
bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
And  to  whom  arc  they  to  give  them  ?  "Why 
certainly  to  the  people  committed  to  their 
spiritual  charge ;  who  are  therefore  as  much 
Doand  to  attend  and  partake  in  the  Lord*a 
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Supper iiH  the  minister  iHliciiind  to  titteni]  and 
distribute  it:  for  we  cnnnot  givo  as  wo  are 
coinmnndal,  unless  ;ou  are  ready  to  receive. 
Is  it  not,  then,  the  commnndiiient  of  your 
Lord  and  Saviour  JoRua  Clirist  that  jou  par- 
take in  tliD  holy  communion  of  His  Indyund 
bluod?  Is  not  the  partaking  in  it  a  duty 
which  you  owe  to  Christ  who  died  for  jou, 
'     ,n  you  promised  obpdi  ■ 


Uptism?  And 
fiwo  to  vourselves,  if  you 
bcncGt  from  His  dcatli  7 
And  this  1  Bay,  Chrisl 
supposing  this  to  he  no 
nai-jr  commandment  of 


not  a  dut 


which  you 

[an  brethren,  even 
more  than  an  ordi- 
mr  Saviour.  But 
which  dtstinj^ish 
this  from  all  other  commandments,  and  mohe 
it  in  an  especial  manner  your  duly. 

It  is  the  la^t  and,  lu  it  were,  the  dicing 
eammandinent  and  request  of  your  Siivmur. 
lie  who  was  im  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  in  whom  nhnne  the  fulness  of  His 
Father's  ^iory.  and  who  was  the  express  im- 
Ogb  of  his  person  :  He  humbled  Himself  for 

{ou  ;  He  to  ik  your  nature  nnd  form  upon 
lim  ;  Ho  liecnme  ol)edient  unto  death,  even 
the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of  the  cross  i 
and  when  He  wok  now  upon  the  point  of 
fulfilling  Ills  i>urprising  love  towards  yoii 
bv  laying  down  liis  life  for  your  sakea,  lie 
giv«^H  you  this  commandment,  thnt  you  eat 
nnd  drink  the  bread  and  wine  offered  you  bj 
■lis  ministers  1  Is  not  the  last  rei^uest  of  a 
dying  friend  entitled  to  some  regard  7  And 
of  Him,  too,  who  was  such  a  friend? 

It  is  the  way  by  which  you  are  to  show 
that  you  "remember"  Christ,  and  have  a 
juat  sense  of  His  goodness  towards  you. 
"This  do''  (naid  He)  "in  remembrance  of 
me."  You  may  indeed  say  that  you  re- 
laemlier  Christ,  thnt  you  hare  a  just  sense 
of  His  goodness,  although  von  do  not  par- 
tsk«  in  the  communion  or  His  boily  and 
blood.  But  iflle  has  appointed  a  particular 
way  by  which  He  would  liave  you  rememler 
Him,  t  know  not  how  you  can  show  that  you 
do  remember  Ilim,  except  by  following  that 
one  way ;  and  I  know  not  how  ^on  can  stand 
ac<initted  of  forge tfu Incus  and  ingratitude  lo 
Ilim,  unless  you  perform  this  His  command- 

The  partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
again  the  only  proper  act  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  profcsiiors  of  other  religions, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Heathens,  worship  God 
liy  praying  too,  by  thanking,  and  l>y  pniis- 
iug  Him.  In  a>ldirion  to  these  acts  of  wor- 
ship, ChrlHtiuns  perform  that  of  eating  and 
diinking  bread  and  wine,  as  Christ  has  com- 
manded. So  that  however  devoutly  you  may 
worship  Ond  in  general  when  you  come  to 
Church,  you  do  not  in  so  strict  a  sense  wor- 
ship as  Chri$tiani  unless  you  partake  in  the 


bread  nnd  wine,  which  represents  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  thus  perform  that 
act  which  Christ  has  made  a  mark  of  di»' 
tinction  to  His  foUowera. 

The  partahing  in  the  holy  communion  is 
also  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourselves  on 
account  of  Iha  benefits  which  you  may  re- 
ceive from  it:  not  only  that  bi'neGt  which 
may  be  eipeeted  by  all  who  generally  fulfil 
Goa's  commandments,  but  those  particular 
benefits  which  follow  upon  a  hearty  and 
conscientious  performance  of  this. 

Sermont,  Vol.  i.,  349. 
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Don  Quixote. 

The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published 
in  1G05.  Wo  huve  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  ; 
suppose  it  was  written  lon^  before.  It  becauie 
immediately  popular;  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world  raised  up  envious  competitors, 
one  of  whom,  Avellanada,  published  a  con- 
tinuation in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the 
author.  Cervantes,  who  cannot  be  imagined 
to  have  ever  designed  the  leaving  his  romance 
in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about  the 
second  part,  which  did  not  appear  until  1615. 

Di)n  Quixote  is  the  only  book  in  the 
Spanish  language  which  can  nnw  be  said 
to  possess  much  of  a  Europcjin  reputation. 
It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  to 
Europe  in  general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy, 
and  Shakspere  to  England  ;  the  one  book 
to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may  be  made 
without  aficctation,  but  not  missed  without 
discredit.  Numerous  translations  and  count- 
less editions  of  them,  in  every  language,  be- 
Rpeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind;  no  critic 
has  been  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold 
his  ndmiration,  no  reader  has  ventured  to 
confess  a  want  of  relivsh  for  that  in  which 
the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have, 
age  after  age,  taken  delight.  They  have, 
doubtless,  believed  that  they  understood  the 
author's  meaning :  and,  in  giving  the  reins 
to  the  gaiety  that  his  fertile  invention  and 
comic  humour  inspired,  never  thought  of 
any  deeper  meaning  than  he  announces,  or 
delayed  their  enjoyment  for  any  metaphys- 
ical investigation  of  his  plan. 

A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has 
of  late  years  arisen  in  Germany,  acute,  in- 
genious, and  sometimes  eminently  successful 
in  philosophical,  or,  as  they  denominate  it, 
Aesthetic  analysis  of  works  of  taste,  but  glid- 
ing too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural 
liypothesis,  and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead 
men  of  inferior  capacities  for  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation into  mere  paradox  and  absurdity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by 
some  remarks  of  Bouterwek,  still  more  ex- 
plicitly developed  bv  Sismondi,  on  the  de- 
sign of  Cervantes  in  1[)on  Quixote,  and  which 
liavo  been  repeated  in  other  publications. 
According  to  those  writers,  the  primary  idea 
is  that  of  a  *'  man  of  elevated  character, 
excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings 
to  the  extravagant  pitch  of  wishing  to  re- 
store the  age  of  chivalry:  nor  is  it  possible 
to  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this 
work,  than  by  considering  it  merely  as  a 
satire,  intended  by  tlie  author  to  ridicule  the 
absurd  passion  for  reading  old  romances." 
**  The  fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,'' 
says  Sismondi,  ^'  is  the  eternal  amtrast  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of  prose. 


Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose  to  them- 
selves, as  the  object  of  life,  to  be  the  de- 
fenders of  the  weak,  the  support  of  the 
oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice  and 
innocence.  Like  Don  Quixote,  they  find  on 
every  side  the  inmgc  of  the  virtues  they 
worship:  they  believe  that  disinterestetl- 
ness,  nobleness,  courage,  in  short,  knight- 
errantry,  are  still  prevalent,  and,  with  no 
calculation  of  their  own  powers,  they  expose 
themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws  and 
rules  of  an  imaginary  state  (»f  society." 

If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the 
scheme  of  Don  Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  some  persons  should,  as  M.  Sismondi 
tells  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most  melan- 
choly book  that  has  ever  been  written. 
They  consider  it  also,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  immoral,  as  chilling  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  man- 
kind, as  the  "  Prince*'  of  Machiavel  is  on 
their  political  intercourse.  **  Cervantes,"  he 
proceeds,  *'ha8  shown  us,  in  some  measure, 
the  vanity  of  greatness  of  soul,  and  the 
delusion  of  heroism.  He  has  drawn  in  Don 
Quixote  a  perfect  man  [nnhommc  accompli)^ 
who  is  nevertheless  the  constant  object  of 
ridicule.  Brave  beyond  the  fabled  knights 
he  imitates,  disinterested,  honourable,  gen- 
erous, the  most  faithful  and  respectfuf  of 
lovers,  the  best  of  masters,  the  most  accom- 

f>lished  and  well  e<iucated  of  gentlemen,  all 
lis  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture  to  him- 
self, and  in  mischief  to  others."  M.  Sis- 
mondi descants  on  the  perfections  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  with  a  gravity  which 
is  not  quite  easy  for  his  readers  to  preserve. 
It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  ol»- 
server,  that  a  mere  enthusijism  for  doing 
good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be 
very  serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others; 
that  men  who,  in  their  heroism  and  care  for 
the  oppressed,  would  throw  open  the  cages 
of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty,  not 
forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless 
persons  whom  they  mistake  for  wrong-doers, 
are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quixote  is  the  real 
type;  and  that  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  im- 
moral, notwithstanding  their  l)enevolent  en- 
thusiasm, to  put  them  out  of  countenance 
by  a  little  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not, 
as  I  conceive,  the  primary  aim  of  Cer- 
vantes; nor  do  I  think  that  the  exhibition 
of  one  great -truth,  as  the  predominant,  hut 
concealed  moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the 
spirit  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  very 
though ti'ul  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge 
of  humanity  ;  yet  the  generalisation  which 
the  hypothesis  of  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi 
requires  for  the  leading  conceptions  of  Don 
Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inoonsist- 
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ent  with  the  valorous  and  romantic  charac- 
ter of  its  author,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced 
period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  will, 
at  all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitted  that 
we  cannot  reason  about  Don  Quixote  except 
from  the  book,  and  I  think  it  may  be  shown 
in  a  few  words  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of 
consistency  which  circumstances  produced 
in  the  autiior's  delineation  of  his  hero. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cer- 
vantes, with  a  few  strokes  of  a  great  master, 
sets  before  us  the  pauper  gentleman,  an  early 
riser  and  keen  sportsman,  who,  "  when  he 
was  idle,  which  was  most  part  of  the  year," 
gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chivalry 
till  he  lost  his  wits.  The  events  that  follow 
are  in  every  one's  recollection  :  his  lunacy 
consists,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea;  but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  and  predominates  in  all 
his  language.  It  is  to  be  observed,  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of  soul 
ascribed  to  Don  Quixote,  that  every  senti- 
ment he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a  punctil- 
ious rigour  from  the  romances  of  his  library  : 
he  resorts  to  them  on  every  occasion  for  pre- 
cedents. If  he  is  intrepidly  brave,  it  is  be- 
cause his  madness  and  vanity  have  made 
him  believe  himself  unconquerable ;  if  he 
bestows  kingdoms,  it  is  l>ecause  Amadis 
would  have  done  the  same;  if  he  is  honour- 
able, courteous,  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  it  is 
in  pursuance  of  these  prototypes,  from 
whom,  except  that  he  seems  rather  more 
scrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his  only  boast 
not  to  diverge.  Those  who  talk  of  the  ex- 
alted character  of  Don  Quixote  seem  really 
to  forget,  that,  on  these  subjects,  he  has  no 
character  at  all :  he  is  the  echo  of  romance ; 
and  to  praise  him  is  merely  to  say,  that  the 
tone  of  chivalry,  which  tncse  productions 
studied  to  keep  up,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
inferior  artists,  foolishly  exaggerated,  was 
full  of  moral  dignity,  and  has,  in  a  subdued 
degree  of  force,  modelled  the  character  of  a 
man  of  honour  in  the  present  day.  But 
throughout  the  first  two  volumes  of  Don 
Quixote,  though  in  a  few  unimportant  pas- 
sages he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot  find  more 
than  two  in  which  he  displays  any  other 
knowledge  or  strength  of  mind  than  the 
original  delineation  of  the  character  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  case  is  much  altered  in  the  last  two 
volumes.  Cervantes  had  acquired  an  im- 
mense popularity,  and  perceived  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  he  had  already  availed 
himself,  that  this  romance  gave  for  display- 
ing his  own  mind.  He  had  become  attached 
to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious,  and 
suffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear 
outline  he  bad  once  traced  for  Quixote's 
22 


personality.  Hence  wo  find  in  all  this  sec- 
ond part,  that,  although  the  lunacy  as  to 
knights-errant  remains  unabated,  he  is,  on 
all  other  subjects,  not  only  rational  in  the 
low  sense  of  the  word,  but  clear,  acute,  pro- 
found, sarcastic,  cool-headed.  His  philos- 
ophy is  elevated,  but  not  enthusiastic:  bis 
imagination  is  poetical,  but  it  is  restrained 
by  strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
Don  Quixotes:  one  whom  Cervantes  first 
designed  to  draw,  the  foolish  gentleman  of 
La  Mancha,  whose  foolishness  had  made 
him  frantic;  the  other  a  highly-gifted,  ao- 
complished  model  of  the  best  chivalry, 
trained  in  all  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the 
college  could  impart,  but  scathed  in  one 
portion  of  his  mind  by  an  inexplicable  visi- 
tiition  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  why  this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Cervan- 
tes, should  have  been  more  likely  to  lose 
his  intellects  by  reading  romances  than 
Cervantes  himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily 
disease,  such  an  event  is  doubtless  possible; 
but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  improper 
for  fiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  afford- 
ing a  moral  lesson  than  the  insanity  which 
arises  wholly  from  disease.  Insanity  is  in 
no  point  of  view  a  theme  for  ridicule ;  and 
this  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance 
(for  those  who  have  imagined  that  Cervan- 
tes has  not  rendered  Quixote  ridiculous, 
have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word) ;  but 
the  thoughtlessness  of  mankind,  rather  than 
their  insensibility,  for  they  do  not  connect 
madness  with  misery,  furnishes  some  apol- 
ogy for  the  first  two  volumes.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  perceive,  below  the  veil  of  men- 
tal delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  we  feel  a 
painful  sympathy  with  its  humiliation  ;  the 
character  becomes  more  complicated  and 
interesting,  but  has  less  truth  and  natural- 
ness: an  objection  which  might  also  be 
made,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  inci- 
dent in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do  not 
find  the  admirable  proWbility  that  reigns 
through  the  former.  .  .  .  But  this  contrast 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity  in  the 
same  subject,  would  have  been  repulsive  in 
the  primary  delineation,  as  I  thinlc  any  one 
may  judge  by  supposing  Cervantes  had,  in 
the  first  chanter,  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have 
drawn  for  him. 

I  must,  therefore,  venture  to  think  as,  I 
believe,  the  world  has  generally  thought  for 
two  centuries,  that  Cervantxis  had  no  more 

Frofound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader, 
f  the  fivshion  of  reading  bad  romances  of 
chivalry  perverted  the  taste  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  rendered  their  language  ridicu- 
lous, it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of 
good  literature  should  expose  this  folly  to 
the  world  by  exaggerating  its  effects  on  a  fio- 
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titious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modern  writer,  though  I  cannot  rememl)er 
by  whom,  tliat  there  was  a  prose  side  in  the 
mind  of  Cervantes.  There  was  indeed  a  side 
of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for 
unpoetical.  lie  thought  the  tone  of  those 
romances  extravagant.  It  might  naturally 
occur  how  absurd  any  one  must  appear  who 
should  attempt  io  realize  in  actual  life  the 
adventures  oi  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist, 
he  perceived  the  opportunities  this  idea  sug- 
gested. It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  liter- 
ally insane,  since  his  conduct  would  have 
been  extravagant  beyond  the  probability  of 
fiction  on  any  other  hypothesis;  and  from 
this  happy  conception  germinated,  in  a  very 
prolific  mind,  tne  whole  history  of  Don 
Quixote.  Its  simplicity  IS  perfect ;  no  limit 
could  be  found  save  the  author^s  discretion, 
or  sense,  that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  on 
his  imagination ;  but  the  death  of  Quixote, 
which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  have  de- 
termined upon  lest  some  one  else  should  a 
second  time  presume  to  continue  the  story, 
is  in  fact  the  only  possible  termination  that 
cf>uld  bo  given  after  he  had  elevated  the 
character  to  that  pitch  of  mental  dignity 
which  we  find  in  the  last  two  volumes. 

Few  books  of  moral  philosophy  display 
88  deep  nn  insight  into  the  mechanism  of 
mind  as  Don  Quixote.  And  when  we  look 
also  at  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  general 
probability  of  events,  and  the  great  sim- 
plicity of  the  story,  wherein  no  artifices  are 
practised  to  create  suspense  or  complicate 
the  action,  we  shall  thinlc  Cervantes  fully  de- 
serving of  the  glory  that  attends  this  monu- 
ment of  his  genius.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  is  superior  to  all  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  This,  though  it  might  ac- 
count for  the  European  fame  of  his  romance, 
would  be  an  inadequate  testimony  to  its  de- 
sert Cervantes  stands  on  an  eminence 
below  which  we  must  place  the  best  of  his 
successors.  "We  have  only  to  compare  him 
"with  Le  Snf^e  or  Fielding  to  judge  of  his 
vast  superiority.  To  Scott,  indeed,  he  must 
yield  in  the  variety  of  his  power ;  but  in  the 
lino  of  comic  romance,  we  should  hardly 
think  Scott  his  equal. 
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Lord  Brougham  gained  distinction  by  his 
proficiency  in  many  departments :  as  a  nat- 
ural philosopher,  a  political  philosopher,  an 
essayist,  an  orator,  an  historian,  a  biog- 
rapher, a  pleader,  and  a  fair  classical 
sf^nolar.  His  efforts  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  deserve  all  praise. 

Sir  William  Grant. 

"We  have  now  named  in  some  respects  the 
most  extraordinary  individual  of  his  time, — 
one  certainly  than  whom  none  ever  better 
sustained  the  judicial  ofBce.  though  its  func- 
tions were  a<lininistered  by  h'm  upon  a  some- 
what contracted  scale,— one  than  whom 
none  ever  descended  from  the  forum  into  the 
senate  with  more  extraonlinary  powers  of 
argumentation,  or  flourished  there  with 
greater  renown.  It  happened  to  this  great 
judge  to  have  been  for  nidiiy  years  at  the 
bar  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  practice ; 
and  although  his  parliamentary  exertions 
never  tore  him  away  from  his  profession,  yet 
his  public  character  rested  entirely  upon 
their  success  until  he  was  raised  to  tli« 
bench* 
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The  genius  of  the  man  then  shone  forth 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  Ilia  knowledge 
of  law,  which  had  hitlierto  been  scanty,  and 
never  enhir<;ed  by  practice,  was  now  ex- 
panded to  whatever  dimensions  mi^iit  seem 
required  for  performing  his  high  office  ;  nor 
was  lie  over  remarked  as  at  all  deficient  even 
in  the  branch  most  difficult  to  master  without 
forensic  habits,  the  accomplishments  of  a 
case-lawyer:  while  his  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  their  foundations  were  ample,  as 
his  application  of  them  was  easy  and  mas- 
terly. The  Rolls  Court,  however,  in  those 
days,  was  one  of  companitively  contracted 
business;  and  although  he  gaive  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  there,  and  in  presiding  at 
the  Privy  Council  in  Prize  and  Plantation 
Appeals,  a  doubt  was  always  raised  by  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Eidon  whether  Sir  William 
Grant  could  have  as  well  answered  the  larger 
demands  upon  his  judicial  resources,  had  he 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That 
doubt  appears  altogether  unfounded.  He 
possessed  the  first  great  quality  for  despatch- 
ing business  (the  ^^reaiC'  and  not  "anected 
despatch''  of  Lord  Bacon),  a  power  of  steadily 
fixing  his  attention  upon  the  matter  before 
him,  and  keeping  it  invariably  directed 
towards  the  successive  arguments  atidressed 
to  him.  The  certainty  that  not  a  word  w^as 
lost  deprived  the  advocate  of  all  excuse  for 
repetition ;  while  the  respect  which  his  judge 
inspired  checked  needless  prolixity,  and 
deterred  him  from  raising  desperate  points 
merely  to  have  them  frowned  down  by  a 
tribunal  as  severe  as  it  was  patient  lie  had 
not  indeed  to  apprehend  any  interruption  : 
that  was  a  course  never  practised  in  those 
days  at  the  Rolls  or  the  Cockpit ;  but  while 
the  judge  sat  passive  and  unmoved  it  wns 
plain  that  though  his  powers  of  endurance 
nad  no  limits,  his  powers  of  discriminating 
were  ever  active,  as  his  attention  was  ever 
awake ;  and  as  it  required  an  eminent  hardi- 
hood to  place  base  coin  before  so  scrutinizing 
an  eye,  or  tender  light  money  to  be  weighed 
in  such  accurate  scales  as  Sir  William  Grant's, 
80  few  men  ventured  to  exercise  a  patience 
which  yet  all  knew  to  be  unbounded.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the 
main  force  of  muscular  exertion,  so  much 
more  clumsily  applied  by  Sir  John  Leach  in 
the  same  court  to  effect  the  great  object  of 
his  efforts, — the  close  compression  of  the 
debate, — ever  succeeded  so  well,  or  reduced 
the  mass  to  as  small  a  bulk,  as  the  delicate 
hydraulic  press  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
did,  without  giving  the  least  pain  to  the  ad- 
vocate, or  in  any  one  instance  obstructing 
the  course  of  calm,  deliberate,  and  unwearied 
justice. 

The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  speo- 


tacle  which  afforded  true  delight  to  every 
person  of  sound  judgment  and  pure  taste. 
After  a  long  and  silent  hearing, — a  hearing 
of  all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  counsel  oi 
every  party, — unbroken  by  a  single  word, 
and  when  the  spectator  of  Sir  \Yilliam  Grant 
(for  he  was  not  heard)  might  suppose  that  his 
mind  had  been  absent  from  a  scene  in  which 
he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  was 
closed, — the  aavocate's  hour  was  passed, — 
the  parties  were  in  silent  expectation  of  the 
event, — the  hall  no  longer  resounded  with 
any  voice, — it  seemed  as  if  the  affair  of  the 
day  for  the  present  was  over,  and  the  court 
was  to  adjourn,  or  to  ct\ll  for  another  cause. 
No !  The  judge's  time  had  now  arrived,  and 
another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.  The 
great  magistrate  began  to  pronounce  his 
judgment,  and  every  eye  and  every  ear  were 
at  length  fixed  upon  the  bench.  Forth  came 
a  strain  of  clear  unbroken  fluency,  disposing 
alike,  in  most  luminous  order,  of  all  the  facts 
and  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  cause ;  re- 
ducing into  clear  and  simple  arrangement 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  and 
conflicting  statement;  weighing  each  matter, 
and  disposing  of  each  in  succession  ;  settling 
one  doubt  by  a  parenthetical  remark ;  pass- 
ing over  another  difficulty  by  a  reason  only 
more  decisive  that  it  was  condensed ;  and 
giving  out  the  whole  impression  of  the  case, 
in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge's 
mind,  with  argument  enough  to  show  why 
he  so  thought,  and  to  prove  him  right,  and 
without  80  much  reasoning  as  to  make  you 
forget  that  it  was  a  judgment  you  were  hear- 
ing* hy  overstepping  the  bounds  which  dis- 
tinguish a  judgment  from  a  speech.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  judicial  eloquence:  not 
avoiding  argument,  but  confining  it  to  such 
reasoning  as  beseems  him  who  has  rather  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  conviction, 
than  to  labour  at  convincing  others;  not 
rejecting  reference  to  authority,  but  never 
betokening  a  disposition  to  seek  shelter 
behind  other  men's  names  for  what  he  might 
fear  to  pronounce  in  his  own  person  ;  not 
disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of  the 
more  chastened  graces  that  accord  with  the 
severe  standard  of  a  judge's  oratory.  This 
perfection  of  judicial  eloquence  Sir  William 
Grant  attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  lis- 
teners was  as  certain  and  as  powerful  as  its 
merits  were  incontestable  and  exalted. 

In  parliament  he  is  unquestionably  to  ho 
classed  with  speakers  of  the  first  order.  His 
style  was  peculiar:  it  was  that  of  the  closest 
and  severest  reasoning  ever  heard  in  any 
popular  assembly ;  reasoning  which  would 
nave  been  reckoned  close  in  tho  argumenta- 
tion of  the  bar  or  the  dialectics  of  the 
schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason,  and  the  triumph 
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of  pure  rcAson.  All  was  sterlings  nil  per- 
fectly plain ;  there  was  no  point  in  the 
diction,  no  illustration  in  the  topics,  no  or- 
nament of  fancy  in  the  accompanimenta. 
The  language  was  choice, — perfectly  clear, 
abundantly  correct,  quite  concise,  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words 
clothed  and  conveyed.  In  so  far  it  was  fe- 
licitous, no  farther ;  nor  did  it  ever  leave 
behind  it  any  impression  of  the  diction,  but 
only  of  the  things  said :  the  words  were 
forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  off  the 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  things; 
those  things  were  alone  rememl>ered.  No 
speaker  was  more  easily  listened  to ;  none 
BO  difficult  to  answer.  Once  Mr.  Fox,  when 
he  was  hearing  him  with  a  view  to  making 
that  attempt,  was  irritated  in  a  way  very  un- 
wonted tQ  his  sweet  temper  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  show  of 
some  crossness,  and  (after  an  exclamation) 
sharply  feaid,    **  Do   you   think   it  so  very 

f>leasant  a  thing  to  have  to  answer  a  speech 
ike  that?''  The  two  remarkable  occasions 
on  which  this  great  reasoner  was  observed 
to  be  most  injured  by  a  reply,  were  in  that 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  quoting  Clarendon's  re- 
marks on  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the 
Ship  Money  case,  when  Sir  William  Grant 
had  undertaken  to  defend  his  friend  Lord 
Melville ;  and  in  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
(then  Lord  Henry  Petty),  three  years  later, 
when  the  legality  of  the  famous  Orders  in 
Council  was  debated.  Here,  however,  the 
speech  was  made  on  the  one  day,  and  the 
answer,  able  and  triumphant  as  it  was,  fol- 
lowed on  the  next. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  long  time  will 
elapse  before  there  shall  arise  such  a  light 
to  illuminate  either  the  senate  or  the  bench, 
as  the  eminent  person  whose  rare  excellence 
we  have  just  been  pausing  to  contemplate. 
That  excellence  was  no  doubt  limited  m  its 
sphere  :  there  was  no  imagination,  no  vehe- 
mence, no  declamation,  no  wit ;  but  the 
sphere  was  the  highest,  and  in  that  highest 
sphere  its  place  was  lofty.  The  understand- 
ing alone  was  addressed  by  the  understand- 
ing. The  faculties  that  distinguish  our 
nature  were  those  over  which  the  oratory  of 
Sir  William  Grant  asserted  its  control.  His 
sway  over  the  rational  and  intellectual  por- 
tion of  mankind  was  that  of  a  more  power- 
ful reason,  a  more  vigorous  intellect,  than 
theirs  ;  a  sway  which  no  man  had  cause  for 
being  ashamed  of  admitting,  because  the 
victory  was  won  by  superior  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  a  sway  which  the  most  dignified  and 
exalted  genius  might  hold  without  stooping 
from  its  highest  pinnacle,  and  which  some 
who  might  not  deign  to  use  inferior  arts  of 
persuasion  could  find  no  objection  whatever 
to  exercise. 


Yet  in  this  purely  intellectual  picture  there 
remains  to  be  noted  a  discrepancy,  a  want 
of  keeping,  something  more  than  a  shade. 
The  commanding  intellect,  the  close  reasoner, 
who  could  overpower  other  men's  under- 
standing by  the  superior  force  of  his  own, 
was  the  slave  of  his  own  prejudices  to  sucb 
an  extent,  that  he  could  see  only  the  perils 
of  revolution  in  any  reformation  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  never  conceived  it  possible 
that  the  monarchy  could  be  safe,  or  that 
anarchy  could  be  warded  off,  unless  ail 
things  were  maintained  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  they  stood  in  early,  unen- 
lightened, and  inexperienced  ages  of  the 
world.  The  signal  blunder,  which  Bacon 
long  ago  exposed,  of  confounding  the  youth 
with  the  age  of  the  species,  was  never  com- 
mitted by  anyone  more  glaringly  than  by  this 
great  reasoner.  He  it  was  who  first  em- 
ployed the  well-known  phrase  of  the  '*  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors ;"  and  the  menaced 
innovation,  to  stop  which  he  applied  it,  was 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  take 
the  step  of  reform,  almost  imperceptibly 
small,  of  subjecting  men's  real  property  to 
the  payment  of  all  their  debts. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  etc. 

Condition  of  the  Chinesk. 

The  universal  respect  in  which  learning 
is  held,  and  the  privileges  allowed  to  it, 
have  not,  however,  made  the  Chinese  carry 
far  their  cultivation  of  it.  They  afford,  on 
the  contrary,  a  singular  instance  of  a  nation 
early  making  some  progress,  and  then  stop- 
ping short  for  ages  ;  of  a  people,  all  of  whom 
possess  the  instruments  of  education,  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge, — a  people 
most  of  whom  have  actually  acquirea  some 
knowledge, — and  yet  none  of  whom  have 
ever  gone  beyond  the  most  elementary 
studies.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
absolute  form  of  their  government,  and  the 
manifest  intention  which  the  sovereigns 
have  always  had  to  limit  the  literary  acqui- 
sitions of  their  subjects.  The  advantages 
of  keeping  quiet  and  indolent  a  people  so 
numerous  as  to  be  able  to  crush  almost  any 
ruler,  and  the  means  of  tranquillity  which 
elementary  lessons  like  those  of  Confucius 
and  his  school  bestowed,  if  they  were 
thoroughly  learnt,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
mixed  up  with  the  nature  of  the  people, 
could  not  escape  the  Chinese  monaruhs. 
They  had  a  people  to  deal  with  whom  they 
found  it  easy  to  occupy  with  such  pursuits, 
and  with  the  innumerable  customs  and  cere- 
monies which  the  sacred  writings  inculcate 
together  with  far  l>etter  things.  The  occu- 
pation was  more  than  harmless, — it  was  raont 
useful  in  extinguishing  fierce  and  turbulent 
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Rpirits;  nnd  the  lesflons  taught  were  those 
of  absolute  submission  to  the  magistrates, 
though  seasoned  with  so  much  other  doctrine 
as  prevented  them  from  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  design  to  secure  subordina- 
tion. Beyond  the  learning  of  those  books, 
therefore,  the  government  had  no  desire 
that  GhiYiese  education  should  be  carried. 
Accordingly,  true  orthodoxy  is  closely  con- 
fined to  the  books  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
and  one  or  two  commentators  on  them  ;  and 
the  government  discountenances  by  every 
means  the  acquisition  of  any  other  learning. 
This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  stationary 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese :  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  used  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  thus  stationary  is  the  pre- 
venting of  almost  all  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations. 

The  amount  of  the  learning  contained  in 
those  writings  is  very  moderate.  Many  of 
the  maxims  are  admirable;  some  indeed 
closely  resembling  those  of  our  own  religion. 
Thus  Confucius  distinctly  enjoins  the  duty 
of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  to 
by  them;  nor  can  anything  be  more  urgent 
than  his  injunction  to  watch  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart  as  the  fountains  of 
evil.  It  is  also  an  admirable  precept  of  his 
to  judge  ourselves  with  the  severity  we 
apply  to  others ;  and  to  judge  others  as  we 
do  ourselves.  But  there  are  wicked  doc- 
trines mixed  with  this  pure  wisdom,  as  when 
men  are  commanded  not  to  live  under  the 
same  sky  with  a  futher^s  assassin,  and  be- 
sides, the  merit  of  all  moral  maxims  is  much 
more  in  the  acting  upon  them  than  the  laying 
them  down.  Wisdom  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  doing  what  wise  sayings  recommend*, 
and  he  has  made  hut  a  small  progress  in 
philosophy — even  in  the  philosophy  of 
morals — who  has  only  stored  his  memory 
with  all  the  proverbs  of  Franklin  and  all 
the  morals  oi  ^sop.  There  are  few  men 
BO  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  substance  of 
these  aphorisms,  though  they  may  never 
have  seen  them  put  in  terse  language,  or 
illustrated  by  apt  comparisons.  The  diffi- 
culty really  lies  in  acting  up  to  them. 
Therefore  the  learning  to  which  the  Chinese 
almost  entirely  devote  themselves  is  of  a 
very  trifling  nature  at  best.  Some  of  it  in- 
deed is  positively  useless.  The  Li-ki,  or 
book  of  rites  and  customs,  contains  three 
thousand  of  these,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
learnt  and  to  be  scrupulously  observed  ;  and 
there  is  a  council  of  state  with  the  exclusive 
office  of  seeing  that  this  observance  is  com- 
plete,— a  manifest  contrivance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  occupy  the  people  with  frivolous 
and  harmless  studies. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  Chinese,  after 
having,  long  before  any  other  of  the  nations 


now  deemed  most  refined,  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  knowledge,  and  still  more 
in  the  arts,  have  stopped  short  as  it  were  on 
the  threshold,  and  never  attempted  the  rank 
of  a  learned  or  even  a  very  polished  nation. 
Acquainted  with  paper-making  for  above 
seventeen  centuries,  with  printing  for  more 
than  nine,  they  have  hardly  produced  a  book 
which  could  fix  the  attention  of  a  European 
reader  in  the  present  day ;  and  yet  learning 
is  the  passport  to  political  honours,  and  even 
to  power  among  them ;  and  books  are  so 
highly  valued  that  it  is  part  of  their  religious 
observances  never  to  suffer  the  treading  on,  or 
irreverent  treatment  of,  a  scrap  of  printed 
or  written  paper  how  worthless  soever. 
Possessed  of  the  mariner's  compass  twelve 
hundred  years  before  it  was  known  in  Eu- 
rope, they  have  scarcely  ever  put  it  to  the 
use  which  it  really  can  best  serve,  but  creep 
along  their  coasts,  from  headland  to  head- 
land, like  the  most  ignorant  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  and  rather  employ  it  on  shore, 
where  other  marks  might  better  serve  to 
guide  them.  With  a  kind  of  glass,  or  some- 
thing as  near  good  glass  as  possible,  for 
ages,  they  never  have  yet  succeeded  in 
making  that  most  useful  and  beautiful  pro- 
duct of  the  arts  in  its  transparent  state  and 
plastic  fabric.  Capable  of  copying  the  works 
of  the  pencil  with  a  minuteness  which  seems 
preternatural,  both  as  to  colour  and  form, 
they  are  wholly  without  invention,  and,  lef^ 
to  themselves,  can  make  nothing  like  an  imi- 
tation of  nature.  Nor  in  the  severer  sci- 
ences have  they  made  any  progress  beyond 
the  very  first  elements,  although  they  have 
known  one  or  two  of  the  fundamental  truths 
in  geometry  for  hundreds  of  years,  by  induc- 
tion rather  than  demonstration,  and  could 
calculate  eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
long  before  any  other  nation  had  emerged 
from  barbarism.  It  is  equally  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
they  have  so  long  attained,  the  repute  in 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  hold  the 
quiet  and  sedulous  pursuit  of  it,  and  the  de- 
votion of  their  attention  to  it  within  certain 
limits,  joined  to  the  being  debarred  from  all 
foreign  intercourse,  have  produced  all  the  ef- 
fect that  could  be  desired  by  their  rulers :  it 
has  so  far  reclaimed  them  from  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  uncivilized  tribes  as  to  make 
them  easily  ruled,  by  keeping  them  quiet, 
sedentary,  inactive,  even  pusillanimous,  with- 
out unfolding  their  faculties  or  increasing 
their  knowledge  in  any  degree  likely  to  en- 
danger the  security  of  a  system  founded 
mainly  upon  the  permanent  position  of  all 
and  each  of  its  parts. 
Political  Philosophy,  Vol,  ».  Ch,  ri.,  Go9' 
ernmeni  of  China, 
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"  Mr.  Dnvy,  not  j*t  thlrty-tt 


dir«t  Borvieo  nnJervd  lo  looiet' 
•imilar  degrM  uf  rf|iDtBiion  in  tfc 
geoer»l  publio," — Cdvier:  Etogt , 

O.V    THE   CoNaCIODSNESS   OP   \. 

If  there  be  (which  I  think  cannot  be 
doubted)  a  consciousness  of  cood  or  evil 
constantly  bclon);ing  lo  the  aenticnt  principle 
in  mnn,  then  rewards  and  puniahuients  nat- 
urally belong  to  nets  of  tins  conK^iouHncsK, 
to  obedience  or  disobedience ;  and  the  inde- 
•tructibilily  of  the  sentient  beinf;  is  neccH- 
■ary  to  the  decrees  of  eternal  jusrJce.  On 
your  view,  even  in  this  life,  just  punishments 
for  (rrimes  would  be  nlmoac  inipossihlo  ;  fir 
the  mnteriiila  of  which  human  l)einKB  are 
coinpoxed  change  rapidly,  nud  inn  few  years 
prohnhlj  not  an  atom  or  the  primitive  struc- 
ture reinnina;  yet  even  the  mnleriilist  is 
obliged,  in  old  age,  to  do  penance  for  the 
■Ins  of  his  youth,  and  does  not  complain  of 
the  injustice  of  his  decrepit  body,  entirely 
ehnnjiud  and  made  atiff  by  time,  and  fulfer- 
ing  fur  the  intemperance  of  his  youthful, 
Seiibln  frame.  On  my  idea,  the  conscience 
ia  the  frnme  of  the  min  J.  flttci]  for  ilJi  prolw- 
lion  in  mortality.  And  this  is  exact  ai'cord- 
ancc  with  the  founilationn  of  our  religion, 
the  dirine  origin  of  which  ia  marked  no  less 
by  its  history  thnn  its  harmony  with  the 
principlea  of  our  nature.  Obedience  to  its 
precepts  not  only  prepares  for  a  l)ctt«r  stale 
uf  exiKtence  in  another  world,  but  in  llkxwi^c 
calculated  Co  make  us  happy  here.  We  arc 
constantly  taught  to  renounce  seusual  pleas- 


ure and  Hcldsh  f;ratiGcntions,  to  forgi-t  our 
boily  and  sensible  organ»,  to  a^soeiate  oar 
pleiiKurGH  with  mind,  to  fix  our  nircctioua 
upon  the  grent  ideal  general  I  lati  on  of  iiit«l- 
ligence  in  the  One  Supreme  Being:  end 
that  we  are  capable  of  furinhig  lo  ouri^elrea 
an  imperfect  idea  of  tlic  eternal  mind  is, 
I  thinic,  a  strong  presumption  of  our  own 
immortality,  and  of  the  distinct  relation 
which  our  finite  knowledge  beura  to  eternal 
wii<!om.  . . . 

The  doctrine  of  the  mnlorialiaU  wag 
always,  even  in  my  Touth,  a  cold,  heavy, 
dull,  and  inaupporCable  doctrine  to  v\it.  nnd 
necesaarily  tending  to  athciani.  When  I  hud 
heard,  with  dii^gust,  in  the  disaecting-rooma, 
the  plan  of  die  phyainlogist,  of  the  gradual 
accretion  of  matter,  and  its  bec<>niin<z  en- 
dowed with  irritability,  ri|ioninginto  senii- 
bility,  and  acquiring  such  organs  as  were 
necessary  by  itH  own  inherent  Ibn^a,  nnd  at 
lost  issuing  into  intellectual  existence,  a 
walk  into  the  green  liclds  or  woods,  1i_t  the 
banks  of  rivers,  bronsht  back  my  fe«ling4 
from  Nature  to  Gud.  1  saw  in  all  the  powem 
of  matter  the  instruments  of  the  Deily.  Thn 
sunbcHms,  the  breath  of  the  zephyr,  awaken- 
ing animation  in  fonnB  prc|>ared  by  divino 
intelligence  to  receive  it,  the  inHCnE^ate  seed, 
Ibe  Hlumbering  eggs  which  were  to  \>v  \\ti- 
Red,  appeared,  like  the  new-born  animal, 
works  of  a  divine  mind;  I  saw  love  as  the 
creative  principle  in  the  material  world,  nnd 
this  love  only  as  a  divine  attribute.  Then 
my  own  mind  I  felt  connected  with  new  sen- 
sations nnd  indefinite  hopes — a  thirst  for  iui- 
nortality  ;  the  great  names  of  other  ngea 
and  itf  distant  nations  appeared  to  me  tii  ba 
still  living  around  me,  and  even  in  the  fiui- 
cied  raovcnicnts  of  the  heroic  nnd  the  great 
I  saw,  as  it  were,  the  docreca  of  the  in- 
daatruiaibillty  of  mind.  These  feelings, 
though  gcnenilly  considered  as  poetiiial,  jct, 
I  think. oBcrn  sound  philMophical  nrguutunt 
in  favour  of  the  iuimurtnlitj  of  the  soul.  In 
all  the  habits  nnd  instincts  of  young  animals, 
tlieir  feeling'^  nnd  inuvcments,  may  lie  traced 
an  intimate  relation  to  their  improved  per- 
fect state ;  Iheir  sports  have  nlwayi  aSiniliea 
to  their  modes  of  hunting  or  catching  their 
food;  and  young  birds,  oven  in  llie  nests, 
show  marks  of  fondness,  which,  when  their 
frames  are  dcvelope<l,  liecome  signs  of  actions 
necessary  to  the  rcpnxluction  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  species.  The  desire  of  glory,  of 
honour,  of  immortal  fame,  nnd  of  conslant 
kmiwledgo,  BO  usual  in  young  persona  of 
well -constituted  minds,  cannot,  I  think,  lie 
Other  than  symptoms  of  the  inBnilo  nnd 
progressive  nature  of  the  intellect, —  hopoa 
which,  113  thej  i:annot  be  gratified  here.  \tr~ 
limg  to  a  frame  of  mind  suited  to  a  uoblcr 
atatb  of  existence. 
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Religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  has 
always  the  same  beneficial  influence  on  the 
mind.  In  youth,  in  health,  and  prosperity, 
it  awakens  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sub- 
lime love,  and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that 
it  exalts :  but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness, 
in  age,  that  its  effects  are  most  truly  and 
beneficially  felt:  when  submission  in  faith, 
and  humble  trust  in  the  Divine  will,  from 
iuiies  l)Ccoiiie  pleasures,  underlying  sources 
of  consolation:  then  it  creates  powers  which 
were  l>elieved  to  be  extinct,  and  gives  a  fresh- 
ess  to  the  mind  which  was  supposed  to  have 
piissed  away  for  ever,  but  whicn  is  now  ren- 
ovated as  an  immortal  hope.  Then  it  is  the 
Pharos,  guiding  the  wave-tost  mariner  to 
his  home ;  as  the  calm  and  beautiful  still 
basins  or  fiords,  surrounded  by  tranquil 
groves  and  pastoral  meadows  to  the  Norwe- 
gian pilot  escaping  from  a  heavy  storm  in 
the  North  Sea;  or  as  the  green  and  dewy 
spot,  gushing  with  fountains,  to  the  ex- 
hausted and  thirsty  traveller  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  Its  influence  outlives  all 
earthly  enjoyments*  and  becomes  stronger 
as  the  organs  decay  and  the  frame  diKsolves. 
It  appears  as  that  evening  star  of  light  in 
the  horizon  of  life,  which  we  are  sure  is  to 
become  in  another  season  a  morning  star ; 
and  it  throws  its  radiance  through  the  gloom 
and  shadow  of  death. 

ConsalaJions  in  Travel ;  or^  The  Last  Days 

of  a  Phihsopher:  The  Proteus;  or^  hnr 

mortality  ;  Fourth  Dialogue, 
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"The  prose  of  Dr.  Brown  is  brilliant  to  exoessi 
it  mast  not  be  denied  that  its  beauty  is  sometimes 
womanly ;  that  it  too  often  melts  down  precision 
into  elegfince ;  that  it  buries  the  main  idea  under 
a  load  of  illu^^tration.  ...  It  is  dirkened  by  ex- 
cessive brightness ;  it  lo^es  ease  and  liveliness  by 
over-dress;  and,  in  the  mid.itof  its  luscious  sweet- 
ness, we  wish  for  the  striking  and  homely  illustra- 
tions of  Tuoker,  and  for  the  pithy  and  sinewy  sense 
of  Paley,  either  of  whom,  by  a  single  short  meta- 
phor from  a  fnmiliar,  perhaps  a  low,  object,  could 
at  one  blow  set  the  two  worlds  of  Kenson  and 
Fancy  in  movement." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  :  Dia- 
»ert.  OH  Progi'ett  of  Ethicnl  Philimuphyy  prefixed  to 
Eneye,  Brit.,  and  in  hit  MitctU,  Wurkt,  edit.  1831, 
110. 

"  The  style  is  so  captivating,  the  views  so  com- 
prehenitive,  the  arguments  so  acuU^*,  the  whole 
thing  so  complete,  that  I  was  almost  insensibly 
borne  along  upon  the  stream  of  his  reasoning  and 
his  eloquence.  In  the  power  of  analysis  he  greatly 
transcends  all  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school 
who  preceded  nim." — Morell  :  Hi»t.  of  Modern 
Phiiotophjf, 

Desire  of  the  Happiness  of  Others. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love  which  gives  to  the  emotion 
of  love  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  afford* 
ing  to  us  constant  means  of  its  gratification. 
He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any 
one  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself, 
with  all  its  light,  is  not  so  i^id  in  discov- 
eries of  this  sort  as  simple  affection,  which 
sees  means  of  happiness,  and  of  important 
happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  could  think 
that  any  happiness  was  to  l>e  found,  and  had 
already  by  many  kind  offices  produce^!  the 
happiness  of  hours  before  reason  could  have 
suspected  that  means  so  slight  could  have 
given  even  a  moment's  pleasure.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration, 
would  in  many  cases  have  soon  lost  its  power 
over  the  fickle  heart,  and  in  many  other 
cases  would  have  had  its  power  greatly  les- 
sened, if  the  desire  of  giving  happiness,  and 
the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares 
to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus 
in  a  great  measure  diffused  over  a  single 
passitm  the  variety  of  many  emotions.  The 
Jove  itself  seems  new  at  every  moment,  be- 
cause there  is  every  moment  some  new  wish 
of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified  ;  or 
rather  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful 
of  all  combinations,  new,  in  the  tender 
wishes  and  cares  with  which  it  occupies  lu. 
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and  makes  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  t)ie 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and 
years  of  well-known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
though  a  desire  always  attendant  on  love, 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  suppose  the 
previous  existence  of  some  one  of  tliose  emo- 
tions which  may  strictly  be  termed  love. 
This  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  neces- 
sarily from  regard  for  the  sufferer  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suf- 
fering is  extreme,  and  before  our  very  eyes, 
though  we  may  at  the  same  time  have  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is  agonizing 
in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even  in 
its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  that 
atrocious  spirit  which  could  again  gladly 
perpetrate  the  very  horrors  for  which  public 
indignation  as  much  as  public  justice  had 
doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us  ;  we 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to  love, 
or  without  reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred ; 
the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instant  emotion 
of  our  soul  in  these  circumstances, — an  emo- 
tion which,  in  such  pKiculiar  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to  suppress,  and 
which  love  may  strengthen  indeed^  but  is 
not  necessary  for  producing.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  general  desire  of  happiness  to 
others.  We  desire,  in  a  particular  degree, 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  bo- 
cause  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  ten- 
der admiration.  But  though  we  had  known 
them  for  the  first  time  simply  as  human 
beings,  we  should  still  have  desired  their 
happiness;  that  is  to  say,  if  no  opposite  in- 
terests had  arisen,  we  should  have  wished 
them  to  be  happy  rather  than  to  have  any 
distress ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case 
which  corresponds  with  the  tender  esteem 
that  is  felt  in  love.  There  is  the  mere  wish 
of  happiness  to  them, — a  wish  which  itself, 
indeed,  is  usually  denominated  love,  and 
which  may  without  any  inconvenience  be 
so  denominated  in  that  general  humanity 
which  we  call  a  love  of  mankind,  but  which 
we  must  always  remember  does  not  afford 
on  analysis  the  same  results  as  other  affec- 
tions of  more  cordial  regard  to  which  we 
give  the  same  name.  To  love  a  friend  is  to 
wish  his  happiness  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have 
other  emotions  at  the  same  instant,  emotions 
without  which  this  mere  wish  would  be  poor 
to  constant  friendship.  To  love  the  natives 
of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual  virtues 
or  vices,  talents  or  iml)ecility,  wisdom  or  ig- 
norance, we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their 
happiness  *,  but  this  wish  is  all  which  con- 
utitutes  the  faint  and  feeble  love.  It  is  a 
wish,  howeyer,  which,  unless  when  the 
heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to 


man  ;  and  this  great  object  is  that  which 
nature  had  in  view.  She  has  by  a  provident 
arrangement,  which  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  more  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means, 
making  our  love  most  ardent  where  our 
wish  of  giving  happiness  might  be  most 
effectual,  and  less  gradually  and  less  ip  pro- 
portion to  our  diminished  means.  From  the 
affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-born  in- 
fant which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest 
of  all  affections,  because  it  was  to  arise 
in  circumstances  where  affection  would  b« 
most  needed,  to  that  genenil  philanthropy 
which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to 
visit,  and  which  we  as  little  think  of  ever 
visiting  as  of  exploring  any  of  the  distant 
planets  of  our  system,  there  is  a  scale  of 
benevolent  desire  which  corresponds  with 
the  necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power 
of  relieving  them,  or  with  tlie  happiness  to 
l>e  afforded,  and  our  power  of  affording  hap- 
piness. How  many  opportunities  have  we 
of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in  our 
domestic  circle  which  would  be  lost  before 
we  could  diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant 
from  us  I  Our  love,  therefore,  our  desire  of 
giving  happiness,  our  pleasure  in  having 
given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  limits  of 
this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
than  beyond  it.  Of  those  who  are  beyond 
this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to 
us  are  those  whose  happiness  we  must  al- 
ways know  better  how  to  promote  than  the 
happiness  of  strangers,  with  whose  particu- 
lar habits  and  inclinations  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.  Our  love  and  the  desire  of 
general  happiness  which  attends  it  are  there- 
fore, by  the  concurrence  of  many  constitu- 
tional tendencies  of  our  nature  in  fostering 
the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt  for  an 
intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.  If  there  be  an  exception  to 
this  gradual  scale  of  importance  according 
to  intimacy,  it  must  bo  in  the  qa^q  of  one 
who  is  absolutely  a  stranger, — a  foreigner 
who  comes  among  a  people  with  whoso  gen- 
eral manners  he  is  perhaps  unacquainted, 
and  who  has  no  friend  to  who^e  attention  he 
can  lay  claim  from  any  prior  intimacy.  In 
this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  our  benevo- 
lence might  be  more  usefully  directed  to  one 
who  is  absolutely  unknown  than  to  many 
who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
very  neighbourhood  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  loves  and  friendships  of  their  own. 
Accordingly,wefindthatby  a  provision  which 
might  be  termed  singular,  if  we  did  not  think 
of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom  of  God,  a 
modificntion  of  our  general  regard  haa  been 
prt^|>ared  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
our  nature  for  this  case  also.     There  is  a 
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specicR  of  affection  to  which  the  etraneer 
pives  birth  merely  as  being  a  stranger,  lie 
18  received  and  sheltered  by  our  hospitality 
almost  with  the  zeal  with  which  our  friendship 
delights  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 
lived  in  cordial  union,  whose  virtues  we  know 
and  revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to 
us  no.  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  pro- 
portion of  our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in 
its  various  degrees,  to  the  means  which  we 
possess,  in  various  circumstances  of  afford- 
ing it,  without  admiration  of  ai  arrange- 
ment so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual, — 
an  arrangement  which  exhibits  proofs  of 
goodness  in  our  very  wants,  of  wisdom  in 
our  very  weaknesses,  by  the  adaptation  of 
these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready  re- 
sources which  want  and  weakness  find  in 
these  affections  which  everywhere  surround 
them,  like  the  presence  and  protection  of 
God  himself? 

Tjectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hurmn 
Mind. 
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his  great  original  [Shakspearc],  not  indeed  the 
force  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but  something 
of  its  playfulness,  and  a  large  share  of  his  ap« 
parent  joyousness  and  self-indulgence  in  its  exer- 
cise. It  is  evidently  a  great  plcafture  to  him  to 
be  fully  possessed  with  the  beauties  of  his  author, 
and  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  unroitrained 
engernesB  to  impress  them  upon  his  readers." — 
Lord  Jkpprey:  Edin,  Review,  28:  472. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  llazlitt  whioh  does 
not  betr.iy  the  influenoe  of  strong  prcijudice,  a  love 
of  paradoxical  views,  and  a  tendency  to  sacrifice 
the  exact  truth  of  a  ouostion  to  an  effective  turn  of 
expression." — H.  T.  Tuckerman  :  Charae.  of  Lit,, 
Second  Seriee  :   The  Critic  :    William  Hazlitt, 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  distin^iished 
beyond,  perhaps,  any  other  in  our  history, 
by  a  number  of  great  men,  famous  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  with  unblemished  honours,-^ 
statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  scholars,  pr)ets, 
and  philosophers :  Raleigh,  Drake,  Coke, 
Hooker,  and  higher  and  more  soOnding  still, 
and  still  more  frequent  in  our  mouths,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  Sydney,  Bacon,  Jon  son, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — men  whom  fame 
has  eternized  in  her  long  and  lasting  scroll, 
and  who,  by  their  words  and  acts,  were 
benefactors  of  their  country,  and  ornaments. 
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of  human  nature.  Their  attainments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  bore  the  same  general  stamp, 
and  it  A^'as  sterling:  what  they  did  had  the 
mark  of  their  age  and  country  upon  it.  Per- 
haps the  genius  of  Great  Britain  (if  I  may 
so  speak  without  oflfence  or  flattery)  never 
shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or  looked  more 
like  itself,  than  at  this  p<'riod.  .  .  . 

For  such  an  extraordinary  combination 
and  development  of  fancy  and  genius  many 
causes  may  be  assigned  ;  and  we  may  seek 
for  the  chief  of  them  in  religion,  in  politics, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  recent 
difiusion  of  letters,  in  local  situation,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  men  who  adorned  that 
period,  and  availed  themselves  so  nobly  of 
the  advantages  placed  within  their  reach. 

I  shall  here  attempt  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  these  causes,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  operated  to  mould  and  stamp  the 

Foetry  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  which 
have  to  treat;  independently  of  incidental 
and  fortuitous  cxiuses,  for  which  there  is  no 
accounting,  but  which,  after  all,  have  often 
the  greatest  share  in  determining  the  most 
important  results. 

The  first  cause  I  shall  mention,  as  con- 
tributing to  this  general  effect,  was  the  Refor- 
Diation,  which  had  just  then  taken  place. 
This  event  gave  a  mighty  impulse  and  in- 
creased activity  to  thought  and  inquiry,  and 
agitated  the  inert  mass  of  accumulated  prej- 
udices throughout  Europe.  The  effect  of  the 
concussion  was  general ;  but  the  shock  was 
greatest  in  this  country.  It  toppled  down 
the  full-grown  intolerable  abuses  of  centu- 
ries at  a  blow;  heaved  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  bigoted  faith  and  slavish 
obedience  ;  and  the  roar  and  dashing  of 
opiniohs,  loosened  from  their  accustomed 
hold,  might  bo  heard  like  the  noise  of  an 
angry  sea,  and  has  never  yet  subsided.  Ger- 
many first  broke  the  spell  of  misbegotten 
fear,  and  gave  the  watchword  ;  but  England 
joined  the  shout,  and  echoed  it  back,  with 
her  island  voice,  from  her  thousand  cliffs  and 
craggy  shores,  in  a  longer  and  a  louder 
strain.  With  that  cry,  the  genius  of  Great 
Britain  rose,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  nations.  There  was  a  mighty  fermen- 
tation :  the  waters  were  out ;  public  opinion 
was  in  a  state  of  projection.  Liberty  was 
held  out  to  all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth. 
Men's  brains  were  busy  ;  their  spirits  stir- 
ring; their  hearts  full ;  and  their  hands  not 
idle.  Their  eyes  were  opened  to  expect  the 
greatest  things,  and  their  ears  burned  with 
curiosity  and  zeal  to  know  the  truth,  that 
the  truth  might  make  them  free.  The  death- 
blow which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet  vice 
and  bloated  hypocrisy  loosened  their  tongues, 
and  made  the  talismans  and  love-tokens  of 
Popish  superstition,  with  which  she  had  be- 


guiled her  followers  and  committed  abomi- 
nations with  the  people,  fall  harmless  from 
their  necks. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief 
engine  in  the  great  work.     It  threw  open, 
by  a  secret  spring,  the  rich  treasures  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  which   had  there  been 
l(»cked  up  as  in  a  shrine.     It  revealed  the 
visions  of   the  prophets,  and  conveyed  the 
lessons  of  inspired  teachers,  to  the  meanest 
of  the  people.     It  gave  them  a  common  in- 
terest  in   a  common   cause.     Their   hearts 
burnt  within  them  as  they  read.     It  gave  a 
mind  to  the  people  by  giving  them  common 
subjects   of    thought   and    feeling.      It   ce 
mented  their  union  of  character  and  senti- 
ment; it  created  endless  diversity  and  col- 
lision  of  opinion.     They  found   objects    to 
employ  their  faculties,  and  a  motive  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  attached  to 
them,  to  exert  the  utmost  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  most  daring  intre- 
pidity in  maintaining  it.     Religious  contro- 
versy sharpens   the   understanding   by  the 
subtlety  and  remoteness  of  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, and  embraces  the  will  by  their  infi- 
nite importance.    Wo  perceive  in  the  history 
of  this  period  a  nervous  masculine  intellect. 
No  levity,  no  feebleness,  no  indifference  ;  or, 
if  there  were,  it  is  a  relaxation  from  the 
intense  activity  which  gives  a  tone  to  its  gen- 
eral character.     But  there  is  a  gravity  ap- 
proaching to  piety ;  a  seriousness  of  impres- 
sion, a  conscientious  severity  of  argument, 
an  habitual  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  in  their 
method   of  handling  almost  every  subject. 
The   debates  of  the  schoolmen  were  sharp 
and  subtle  enough  ;  but  they  wanted  interest 
and  grandeur,  and  were  l>e8ides  confined  to 
a  few :  they  did  not  affect  the  general  mass 
of  the  community.  But  the  Bible  was  thrown 
open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  "  to  run  and 
read,"  with  its  wonderful  table  of  contents 
from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations.    Every  vil- 
lage in  England  would  present  thti  scene  so 
well  described  in  Burns's  **  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."    I  cannot  think  that  all  this  variety 
and  weight  of  knowletlgo  could  bo  thrown  in 
all  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  and 
not  make  some  impression  upon  it  the  traces 
of  which  might  be  discerned  in  the  manners 
and  literature  of  the  age.   For,  to  leave  more 
disputable  points,  and  take  only  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  moral 
parts  of  the  New,  there  is  nothing  like  them 
in  the  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admira- 
tion, or  of  riveting  sympathy.    We  see  what 
Milton  has  made  of  the  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, from    the   manner   in    which    he    has 
treated  it,  imbued  and  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  of  which  we  speak.     Or 
what  is  there  equal  (in  that  romantic  interest 
and  patriarchal  simplicity  which  goes  to  the 
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heart  of  ft  country,  und  rouses  it,  as  it  were, 
from  its  lair  in  wastes  and  wildernesses)  to 
the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  of 
Rachel  and  Laban,  of  Jacobus  Dream,  of 
Ruth  and  Boaz,  the  descriptions  in  the  book 
of  Job,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of 
£gypt,  or  the  account  of  their  captivity  and 
return  from  Babylon?  There  is,  in  all  these 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  numberless  more 
of  the  same  kind, — to  pass  over  the  Orphic 
hymns  of  David,  the  prophetic  denunciations 
of  Isaiah,  or  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Ezekiel, 
— an  originality,  a  vastness  of  conception,  a 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  touch- 
ing simplicity  in  the  mode  of  narration, 
which  he  who  does  not  feel  need  be  made  of 
no  "  penetrable  stuff." 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of 
Christ  too  (leaving  the  religious  faith  quite 
out  of  the  question)  of  more  sweetness  and 
majesty,  and  more  likely  to  work  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the  contemplation 
of  its  idea  alone,  than  any  to  be  found  in 
history,  whether  actual  or  feigned.  This 
character  is  that  of  a  sublime  humanity, 
such  as  w;i«  never  seen  on  earth  before  nor 
since.  This  shone  manifestly  both  in  his 
words  and  actions.  We  see  it  in  his  washing 
the  disciples*  feet  the  night  before  his  death, 
that  unspeakable  instance  of  humility  and 
love,  above  all  art,  all  meanness,  and  all 
pride ;  and  in  the  leave  he  took  of  them  on 
that  occasion  :  *^  My  peace  I  give  unto  ycu, 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  give 
I  unto  you  ;'^  and  in  his  last  commandment, 
that  **  they  should  love  another.**  Who  can 
read  the  account  of  his  behaviour  on  the 
oro^s,  when  turning  to  bis  mother  he  said, 
**  Woman,  l>ehold  thy  son,'*  and  to  the  dis- 
ciple John,  **  Behold  thy  mother,**  and  "  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own 
home,'*  without  having  his  heart  smote 
within  I  We  see  it  in  his  treatment  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adulterv,  and  in  his  excuse 
for  the  woman  who  poured  precious  ointment 
on  his  garment  as  an  offering  of  devotion  and 
love  which  is  here  all  in  all.  His  religion 
was  the  religion  of  the  heart.  We  see  it  in  his 
discourse  with  the  disciples  as  they  walked 
together  towards  £mmaus,  when  their  hearts 
burned  within  them  ;  in  his  sermon  from  the 
Mount,  in  his  parable  of  the  Qood  Samaritan, 
and  in  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son, — in  every 
act  and  word  of  his  life,  a  grace,  a  mildness, 
a  dignity  and  love,  a  patience  and  wisdom, 
worthy  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  whole  life 
and  l>eing  were  imbued,  steeped,  in  this 
word,  charily ;  it  was  the  spring,  the  well- 
head from  which  every  thought  and  feeling 
gushed  into  act ;  and  it  was  this  that  breathed 
a  mild  glory  from  his  face  in  that  last  agony 
upon  the  cross,  ''when  the  meek  Saviour 
bowed  his  head  and  died,"  praying  for  his 


enemies.  lie  was  the  first  true  teacher  of 
morality  :  for  he  alone  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  pure  humanity.  lie  redeemed  man  from 
the  worship  of  that  idol,  self,  and  instructed 
him  by  precept  and  example  to  love  bis 
neighliour  as  himself,  to  forgive  our  enemicer, 
to  do  good  to  those  that  curse  us  and  despite- 
fully  use  us.  lie  taught  the  love  of  good 
for  the  sake  of  good,  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal or  sinister  views,  and  made  the  affeo- 
tionsof  the  heart  the  sole  seat  of  morality, 
instead  of  the  pride  of  the  understanding  or 
the  sternness  of  the  will.  In  answering  the 
question,  "Who  is  our  neighliour?"  asone 
who  stands  in  need  of  our  assistance,  and 
whose  wounds  we  can  bind  up,  he  has  done 
more  to  humanize  the  thoughts,  and  tame 
the  unruly  passions,  than  all  who  have  tried 
to  reform  and  benefit  mankind.  The  very 
idea  of  abstract  benevolence,  of  the  desire  to 
do  good  because  another  wants  our  services, 
and  of  regarding  the  human  race  as  one 
family,  the  offspring  of  one  common  parent, 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  code  or 
system.  It  was  **  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.**  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  never  thought  of  con- 
sidering others,  but  as  they  were  Greeks  or 
Romans,  as  they  were  bound  to  them  by  cer- 
tain positive  tics,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
separated  from  them  by  fiercer  antipathies. 
Tneir  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  political 
machines,  their  vices  were  the  vices  of 
demons,  ready  to  inflict  or  to  endure  pain 
with  obdurate  and  remorseless  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  But  in  the  Christian  religion 
"  we  perceive  a  softness  coming  over  the 
heart  of  a  nation,  and  the  iron  scales  that 
fence  and  harden  it  melt  and  drop  off.*'  It 
becomes  malleable,  capable  of  pity,  of  for- 
giveness, of  relaxing  in  its  claims,  and 
remitting  its  power.  We  strike  it  and  it 
does  not  hurt  us :  it  is  not  steel  or  marble, 
but  flesh  and  blood,  clay  tempered  with 
tears,  and  "  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born 
babe." 


•  •  • 


Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  we  may  dis- 
cern the  traces  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
religious  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  means  of  excit- 
ing terror  and  pity,  in  the  delineations  of 
the  passions  of  grief,  remorse,  love,  sympathy, 
the  sense  of  shame,  in  the  fond  desires,  the 
longings  after  immortality,  in  the  heaven  of 
hope  and  the  abyss  of  despair  it  lays  open 
to  us. 

The  literature  of  this  age,  then,  I  would 
say,  was  strongly  influenced  (among  other 
causes),  first,  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  secondly,  by  the  spirit  of  Protestantism. 

The  effects  oi  the  Reformation  on  politics 
and  philosophy  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
and  history  of  the  next  and  of  following  ages. 
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They  are  still  at  work,  and  viill  continue  to 
be  80.  The  effect*  on  the  itoeiry  of  the  time 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  moulding  of  the 
characters,  and  giving  u  powerful  impulse  to 
the  intellect  of  the  country.  The  immediate 
use  or  application  tiiat  was  made  of  religion 
to  Ruhjects  of  imagination  and  fiction  was  not 
(from  an  obvious  ground  of  separation)  so 
direct  or  frequent  as  that  whicn  was  made 
of  the  classical  and  romantic  literature. 

For,  much  about  the  same  time,  the  rich 
and  fascinating  stores  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology,  nnd  those  of  the  romantic 
poetry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  were  eagerly  ex- 
plored by  the  curious,  and  thrown  open  in 
translations  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  vul- 
var. This  last  circumstance  could  hardly 
nave  afforded  so  much  advantage  to  the  poets 
of  that  day,  who  were  themselves,  in  fact, 
the  translators,  as  it  shows  the  general  curi- 
osity and  increasing  interest  in  such  subjects 
OS  a  prevailing  feature  of  the  times.  Inhere 
were  translations  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  and 
of  Ariosto  by  Harrington,  of  Homer  and 
Ilesiod  by  Chapman,  and  of  Virgil  long  be- 
fore, and  of  Ovid  soon  after ;  there  was  Sir 
Thomas  North*s  translation  of  Plutarch,  of 
which  Shakspeare  has  made  such  admirable 
use  in  his  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Caesar  :  and 
Ben  Jonson^s  tragedies  of  Catiline  ana  Se- 
janus  may  themselves  be  considered  as  al- 
most literal  translations  into  verse  of  Tacitus, 
Sallust,  and  Cicero's  Orations  in  his  consul- 
ship. Petrarch,  Dante,  the  satirist  Aretine, 
Machieval,  Castiglion,  and  others,  were  far 
miliar  to  our  writers,  and  they  make  occa- 
sional mention  of  some  few  French  authors, 
as  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas ;  for  the  French 
literature  had  not  at  this  stage  arrived  at  its 
Augustan  period,  and  it  was  the  imitation 
of  their  literature  a  century  afterwards,  when 
it  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  height  (itself 
copied  from  the  Greek  and  Latin),  that  en- 
feebled and  impoverished  our  own.  But  of 
the  time  that  we  are  considering  it  might  be 
said,  without  much  extravagance,  that  every 
breath  that  blew,  that  every  wave  that  rolled 
to  our  shores,  brought  with  it  some  acces- 
sion to  our  knowledge,  which  was  engrafted 
on  the  national  genius.  .  .  . 

What  gave  also  an  unusual  impetus  to  the 
mind  of  men  at  this  period  was  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  reading  of  voy- 
ages and  travels.  Green  islands  and  golden 
sands  seemed  to  arise,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
oat  of  the  bosom  of  the  watery  waste,  and 
invite  the  cupidity,  or  wing  the  imagination, 
of  the  dreaming  speculator.  Fairy-Tand  was 
realised  in  new  and  unknown  worlds.  "  For- 
tunate fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
thrice  happy  isles,''  were  found  Seating, 
'*  like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of 
eddy"  beyond  Atlantic  seas,  as  dropt  from 


the  zenith.  The  people,  the  soil,  the  clime, 
everything  gave  unlimited  scope  to  the  curi- 
osity of  the  traveller  and  reader.  Oth<sr 
manners  might  be  said  to  enlar;L'e  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  and  new  mines  of  wealth 
were  tumbled  at  our  feet.  It  is  from  a  voy- 
age to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  that  Shak- 
speare has  taken  the  hint  of  Prosperous  En- 
cnanted  Island,  and  of  the  savage  Caliban 
with  his  god  Setebos.  Spenser  seems  to 
have  haid  the  same  feeling  in  his  mind  in  the 
production  of  his  Faery  Queen. 

Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  ike 
Age  of  Elizabeth, 

The  Character  of  Hamlet. 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that 
we  think  of  the  oftenest,  because  it  al)Ounda 
most  in  striking  reflections  on  human  life, 
and  because  the  distresses  of  Hamlet  are 
transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the 
general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever 
happens  to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves,  be- 
cause he  applies  it  to  himself  as  a  means  of 
general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great  moraliser ; 
and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to  is, 
that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and 
experience.  He  is  not  a  commonplace  pe<l- 
ant.  If  Lear  is  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
depth  of  passion,  Hamlet  is  the  mo^t  remark- 
able for  the  ingenuity,  originality,  and  un- 
studied development  of  character.  Shak- 
speare had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other 
poet,  and  he  has  shown  more  of  it  m  this 
play  than  in  any  other.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  force  an  interest:  everything  is  left  for 
time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The  at- 
tention is  excited  without  effort;  the  inci- 
dents succeed  each  other  as  matters  of 
coarse;  the  characters  think,  and  speak, 
and  act,  just  as  they  might  do  if  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  There  is  no  set  purpose,  no 
straining  at  a  point.  The  observations  are 
suggested  by  tlie  passing  scene, — the  gusts 
of  passion  come  and  go  like  sounds  of  music 
Ijorne  on  the  wind.  The  whole  play  is  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  might  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Denmark 
at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  l>e- 
fore  the  modern  refinements  in  morals  and 
manners  were  heard  of.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  enough  to  have  been  admitted  as 
a  bystander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  tim*), 
to  nave  heard  and  witnessed  something  of 
what  was  going  on.  But  here  we  are  more 
than  spectators.  We  have  not  only  the  out- 
ward pageants  and  the  signs  of  grief,  but 
"we  have  that  within  which  piisses  show." 
We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch 
the  passions  living  as  they  rise.  Other  dra- 
matic writers  give  us  very  fine  versions  and 
paraphrases  of  nature ;  but  Shakspeare,  to- 
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gether  with  his  own  comments,  gives  the 
original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  our- 
selves.    This  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  character  of  Ilumlet  stands  quite  by 
itself.  It  is  not  a  character  marked  by 
strength  of  will  or  even  of  passion,  but  by 
refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Ilum- 
let is  OS  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can  well 
be ;  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice, 
full  of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility, 
— the  Hport  of  circumstances,  questioning 
with  fortune,  and  refining  on  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  forced  from  the  natural  bias  of  his 
disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  seems  incapable  of  deliberate  ac- 
tion, and  is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  when  ho  has  no 
time  to  reflect, — as  in  the  scene  where  he 
kills  Polonius ;  and,  again,  where  he  alters 
the  letters  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern  are  taking  with  them  to  England,  pur- 
porting his  death.  At  other  times,  when  he 
IS  most  bound  to  act.  he  remains  puzzled, 
undecided,  and  sceptical ;  dallies  with  his 
purposes  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and  finds 
out  some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolcnc-e 
and  thoughtfulness  again.  For  this  reason 
he  refuses  to  kill  the  king  when  he  is  at  his 
prayers;  and,  by  a  refinement  in  malice, 
which  is  in  truth  only  an  excuse  for  his  own 
want  of  resolution,  defers  his  revenge  to  a 
more  fatal  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  moral  per- 
fection of  this  character  has  been  callea  in 
Suestion,  we  think  by  those  who  did  not  un- 
erstand  it.  It  is  more  interesting  than  ac- 
cording to  rules;  amiable,  though  not  fault- 
less. The  ethical  delineations  oP'  that  noble 
and  liberal  casuist''  (as  Shakspeare  has  been 
well  called)  do  not  exhibit  the  drab-coloured 
quakerism  of  morality.  His  plnys  are  not 
copied  either  from  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
or  from  The  Academy  of  Compliments  1 
We  confess  we  are  a  little  shocked  at  the 
want  of  reflnement  in  those  who  are  shocked 
at  the  want  of  refinement  in  Hamlet.  The 
neglect  of  punctilious  exactness  in  his  be- 
haviour eitlier  partakes  of  the  **  license  of 
the  time/'  or  else  belongs  to  the  very  excess 
of  intellectual  refinement  in  the  character, 
which  makes  the  common  rules  of  life,  as 
well  as  his  own  purposes,  sit  loose  upon  him. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  only  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  airy  world  of  con- 
templation to  lay  as  much  stress  as  he  ought 
on  the  practical  consequences  of  things. 
His  habitual  principles  of  action  are  un- 
hinged and  out  of  joint  with  the  time.  His 
coniluct  to  Ophelia  is  quite  natural  in  his 
circumstances.  It  is  thatof  assumed  severity 
only.  It  is  the  effect  of  disappointed  hope, 
of  bitter  regrets,  of  affection  suspended,  not 
obliterated,  by  toe  distraotioos  of  the  scene 


around  him !  Amidst  the  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural horrors  of  his  situation,  he  might 
be  excused  in  delicacy  from  carrying  on  a 
regular  courtship.  When  *^his  father's  spirit 
was  in  arms,''  it  was  not  a  time  for  his  son 
to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither  marry 
Ophelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explaining 
the  cause  of  his  alienation,  which  he  durst 
hardly  trust  himself  to  think  of.  It  would 
have  taken  him  years  to  have  come  toa  di- 
rect explanation  on  the  point.  In  the  har- 
assed state  of  his  mind  he  could  not  have 
done  much  otherwise  than  he  did.  His  con- 
duct does  not  contradict  what  he  says  when 
he  sees  her  funeral : — 

"  I  loved  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  Bum." 

Characters  of  Shakspeare^  s  Plays, 

Richard  the  Third  akd  Macbeth. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of 
Macbeth  are  striking  enough,  and  they  form 
what  may  be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold, 
rude,  Gothic  outline.  By  comparing  it  with 
other  characters  of  the  same  author^  we 
shall  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and  iden- 
tity wnich  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the 
giddy  whirl  and  rapid  career  of  events. 
With  powerful  and  masterly  strokes,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  marked  the  different  effects 
of  ambition  and  cruelty,  operating  on  dif- 
ferent dispositions  and  in  different  circum- 
stances, in  his  Macbeth  and  Richard  III. 
Both  are  tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers ;  both 
violent  and  ambitious ;  both  courageous, 
cruel,  treacherous.  But  Richard  is  cruel 
from  nature  and  constitution.  Macbeth  be- 
comes so  from  accidental  circumstances. 
Richard  is  from  his  birth  deformed  in  body 
and  mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good. 
Macbeth  is  full  of  **  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness," is  frank,  sociable,  generous.  He  is 
urged  to  the  commission  of  guilt  by  golden 
opportunity,  by  the  instigations  of  his  wife, 
and  by  prophetic  warnings.  ^^  Fate  and 
metaphysical  aid"  conspire  against  his  vir- 
tue and  his  loyalty.  Richard,  on  the  con- 
trary, needs  no  prompter,  but  wades  through 
a  scries  of  crimes  to  the  height  of  his  aml>i- 
tion,  from  the  ungovernable  violence  of  his 

fassions  and  a  restless  love  of  mischief, 
le  is  never  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  in 
the  success  of  his  villanies;  Macbeth  is  full 
of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  commit,  and  of  remorse  after  its  per- 
petration. Richard  has  no  mixture  of  com- 
mon humanity  in  his  composition,  no  regard 
to  kindred  or  posterity  ;  he  owns  no  fellow- 
ship with  others,  but  is  "  himself  alone." 
Macbeth  endeavours  to  escape  from  refleo- 
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tlon  on  hia  criniea  by  repnlllnfr  their  conse- 
quenoei,  snd  Imnislici  reiiionw  for  ilia  pniiC 
1>7  the  meditation  of  fjturo  iiiiscEiicr.  Tliis 
la.  not  the  prinoiple  of  Richnrd'B  cnieliv, 
frbich  TPsemblos  the  cold  irmlij^nitj,  t£e 
ivanton  malice,  of  n  Rcnil,  rather  than  the 
frBJlt;  of  huinnn  nature.  Moulieth  in  conJed 
on  to  ads  nf  TJolrnce  and  retaliation  hy 
necetait; ;  to  Kiuhiird,  Llood  is  %  pnstimc. 
There  are  olher  GaKcntial  differenceii.  Rlch- 
nrd  ii  A  ninn  of  the  world;  k  vul;.'ar,  plot^ 
tinj;,  tiardoned  villain,  wboltj  rcgardleM  of 
eforytliinr  liut  his  own  ends,  and  the  nienna 
to  accDinplish  them.  Not  bo  Maclieth.  The 
vupemtitions  of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of 
■odetj,  the  local  fcencry  and  custoins,  all 
eire  a  wildnees  and  inin'^inary  i;rundcur  to 
Eis  charactnr.  From  Ihe  BtratifiRncKS  of 
the  ercnta  that  mimiund  him,  ho  is  full  of 
nmaaenieiit  nnd  fear,  and  atnndH  in  doiiht 
between  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world 
of  fancy.  Ho  aces  night*  not  shown  to 
Mortal  eyc.nnd  heurx  unearthly  music.  All 
is  tumult  and  discnler  within  and  without 


are  broken  and  dinjointed;  he  ia  the  douhli 
thrall  of  hia  panaionn  and  his  evil  duatiny. 
lie  trciula  upon  the  brink  of  fate,  and  f;rows 
diiiy  with  hia  situation.  Richard  ia  not  a 
character  either  of  imagination  or  nathoa, 
bat  of  pure  will.  There  is  no  ron6ict  of 
oppiisite  feelings  in  his  breast.  The  appari- 
tions whii;h  he  kps  only  hitunt  him  in  hia 
pleep ;  nur  docs  he  live,  like  Maal>eth,  in  a 
wakinfE  dream.  There  is  nothing  tifcht  or 
compact  in  Madieth,  no  tonaeneiui  of  fibre 
nor  poiiit«d  decixion  of  manner.  He  hsa 
indeed  coni>idcrab1e  energy  and  manlinesa 
df  aoul ;  but  then  he  is  "subject  to  nil  the 
vkyey  influences."  He  is  sure  of  nothing. 
An  IH  left  at  issue,  lie  runs  a  tilt  wit1> 
fortune,  and  is  bnfflcd  with  preternatuml 
riddles.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  resem- 
liles  the  rolling  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  or  he 
ii  like  a  lion  in  the  toils, — Beruc,  iuinetuous, 
and  ungovernable.  Richard,  in  the  bDR^ 
turbulence  of  his  projects,  nerer  loses  bis 
■elf-possBsaion,  and  makes  use  of  every  cir- 
onm stance  that  occurs  aa  an  instrument  of 
liis  long-reiiching  deaiinis.  In  his  last  ei- 
trcmity  we  can  only  ropord  him  as  a  eap- 
tared  wild-be^u<t ;  but  we  never  entirely  lose 
our  concern  for  Macbeth,  and  he  cnlln  back  all 
our  aympathy  hy  tlmt  fine  cloee  of  lh'ju;'ht- 
fui  nielancholy, — 

"MyMijoflif. 
Ii  rsll'n  Into  the  Kor,  tbe  ToJInir  luf: 
Aail  <ba[  Mhioh  iliould  U'companf  old  age, 
Ai  honour,  Tore,  obedience,  ttuopi  of  triends, 
I  muM  not  look  to  Ii«>g;  but  in  ibeir  •tesd, 
CnriM,  not  Innd,  but  deep,  muntb  boooar,  broath, 
Wbieb  the  poor  bew-t  auuld  fsin  deujr.  but  dare 

Charactert  of  Shaktpeari »  Plaifi. 
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horn  at  Pawling,  New  York.  \7lf».  Nary  "^* 
Agent  for  the  piirt  of  New  York  for  twelve 
venra,  until  1H37,  and  Sccri'tarv  of  the  Navy, 
1837-1841  I  died  I8l»).  lie  w'lts  tbe  author 
of  the  following  among  Kthcr  works  :  The 
DivertinR  Ili«tory  of  JoTin  Bull  nnd  Brother 
Jonathan,  N.  York,  IHI3,  ISnio,  new  edit., 
1M35,  12iiio:  Lcitcra  from  the  Sotith,  etc., 
N.  York,  1817,2  vols.  l:imo.ncw  edit..  Ift36, 
3  vols.  l2mo-,  A  SkeUh  of  Old  Fii;:liiii'l,  bj 
a  New  England  Man,  N.  Y.irk,  IHlIi  1>  voN. 
I'imo;  KoninjT^marke,  The  Lone  Finne,  N. 
York.  1823,  2  vols.  l:imo,  2d  edit.,  entitled 
Old  Times  in  the  New  World,  1»:)5,  -2  vols. 
12mo,  Lotid.,  1843.  2  vols.  12iiLn;  John  Bull 
in  America  ;  or,  The  New  Munclm..-cn,  N. 
York,  IS24,  12mo ;  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  lt<2U,  12mo  ;  The 
Book  of  St.  Nicholas,  1827,  Hvo  ;  The  Nevr 
Mirror  for  Travellers  and  Guide  to  the 
Springs,  1S28,  l2mo!  Tales  of  Iho  Oood 
Woman,  bv  a  Doubtful  Uenllcman,  1829, 
8vo;  Chrwniclea  of  the  Citvof  Oothnm,  1830, 
12ma ;  The  Dutchman's  I'irvside,  a  Tale,  N. 
York,  1831,  ]2mo.  Lend.,  1H31,  etc.,  12ino, 
also  in  Frenrh  nnd  Dutch;  Westward  Hoi 
a  Tnlc.  N.  York,  18-32,  2  vols.  12mo;  Tha 
Life  of  George  Washington,  N.  Y'ork,  IS35, 
2  vols.  ISmo,  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  l«3fi, 
l.'<mo  (5UIX)  copies  iiurclin«'Hi  fur  public 
schools  in  the  Dnited  States);  AffiiirB  nnd 
Men  of  New  Amsterdam  in  the  Timen  of 
Oovemnr  Pctrr  Stuyvesnnilt,  N.  York,  1843, 
12moi  The  Old  Continental ;  or,  The  Price 
of  Liberty,  N.York,  1848,  IJino:  Ameriean 
Comedies,  bv  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Ibis  son] 
William  Irving  Paulding.  1'hila.,  IS4T,STn; 
The  Puritan  and  his  liaughter,  N.  York, 
1849,  12mo.  His  son,  W.  1.  I'.iuldinp,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  riitlier'H  life  in  lKfi7, 
and  four  volumes  of  his  works  were  repub- 
lished, N.  York,  1867-68.  He  wai  co-iiuthor 
with  WaNhington  Irving  and  WIMiam  Irving 
(who  married  his  fi-ler)  of  Salmngnndl, 
first  aeries,  1807,  and  sole  author  of  the 
second  scriea,  1819. 

"  Tbtre  la  an  bettar  literary  manntr  thia  lbs 
mnnaer  of  Ur.  Piuldiog.  Certnlol;  no  Americso, 
sad  poHiblf  an  liTing  wriK-r  of    EnilRnJ,   has 

tb«  furmatiun  of  a  bappy  Xjln.    It  ii  quNiioanblr, 


Jonnl,  and  his  deuirlptiuDt  oT  nslunil  K-enrrir  an- 
<l\m  ilnxularK  bnnliful."— £aii.  All-firvm  :  LU. 

<f  llu  SiMUtulh  Ct'lurU!  Ai^triai. 

lax  QuxB»L  or  Squiu  Bcll  jixd  bis 
John  Bull  was  a  oboleric  old  fellow,  who 
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held  a  ji;ood  manor  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
mill-pond,  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  being 
quite  aurroiinded  by  water,  was  generally 
culled  Bullock  Island,  Bull  was  an  ingeni- 
0118  man,  an  exceedingly  good  blacksmith,  a 
dexterous  cutler,  and  a  notable  weaver  and 
pot-baker  besides.  lie  also  brewed  capital 
porter,  ale,  and  small  beer,  and  wns  in  fact 
a  sort  of  Jack  of  all  traides,  and  good  at  each. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  was  a  hearty  follow 
and  excellent  bottle  companion,  and  passably 
honest  as  times  go. 

But  what  tarnished  all  these  qualities  was 
a  devilish  nuarrelsome,  overbearing  dispo- 
sition, wliich  was  always  getting  him  into 
some  scrape  or  other.  The  truth  is,  he  never 
heard  of  a  auarrel  going  on  among  his  neigh- 
bours but  his  fingers  itched  to  be  in  the 
thickest  of  them ;  so  that  he  was  hardly 
ever  seen  without  a  broken  head,  a  black 
eye,  or  a  bloody  nose.  Such  was  Squire 
Bull,  as  he  was  commonly  called  by  the 
country  people  his  neighbours, — one  of  those 
odd,  testy,  grumbling,  boasting  old  codgers, 
that  never  get  credit  for  what  they  are,  be- 
cause they  are  always  pretending  to  be  what 
they  are  not. 

llie  squire  was  as  tight  a  hand  to  deal 
with  in  doors  as  out;  sometimes  treating  his 
family  as  if  they  were  not  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  when  they  happened  to  differ  with 
him  in  certain  matters.  One  day  he  got  into 
a  dispute  with  his  youngest  son  Jonathan, 
who  was  familiarly  called  Brother  Jona- 
THAX,  a}>out  whether  churches  ought  to  be 
called  churches  or  meeting-houses;  and 
whether  nteeples  were  not  an  abomination. 
The  squire,  either  having  the  worst  of  the 
ar;!ument,  or  being  naturally  impatient  of 
contradiction  (I  canH  tell  which),  fell  into  a 
great  passion,  and  swore  he  would  physic 
such  notions  out  of  the  boy^s  noddle.  So 
he  went  to  some  of  his  doctors  and  got  them 
to  draw  up  a  prescription,  made  up  of  thirty- 
nine  different  articles^  ^^^^i.  ^^  them  bitter 
enough  to  some  palates.  This  ho  tried  to 
make  Jonathan  swallow ;  and  finding  he 
made  villanous  wry  faces,  and  would  not  do 
it,  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  like  fury. 
After  this  he  made  the  house  so  disagreeable 
to  him,  that  Jonathan,  though  as  hard  as  a 
pine  knot  and  ns  tough  as  leather,  could  bear 
It  no  longer.  Taking  his  gun  and  his  axe, 
he  put  himself  in  a  lx>at  and  paddled  over 
the  mill-pond  to  some  new  lands  to  which 
the  squire  pretended  some  sort  of  claim,  in- 
tending to  settle  them,  and  build  a  meeting- 
house without  a  steeple  as  soon  as  he  grow 
rich  enough. 

When  he  got  over,  Jonathan  found  that 
the  land  was  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  cov- 
ered with  W(;od,  and  inhabited  by  nobody 
but  wild  beasts.    But  being  a  tod  of  mettle, 


he  took  his  axe  on  one  shoulder  and  his  gun 
on  the  other,  marched  into  the  thickest  of 
the  wood,  and  clearing  a  place,  built  a  log 
hut.  Pursuing  his  lal^urs,  and  handling  his 
axe  like  a  notable  woodman,  he  in  a  few 
^ears  cleared  the  land,  which  he  laid  out 
into  thirteen  good  farms :  and  building  him- 
self a  fine  frame  house,  al>out  half-finished, 
began  to  be  quite  snug  and  comfortable. 

But  Squire  Bull,  who  was  getting  old  and 
stingy,  and,  besides,  was  in  ^reat  want  of 
money,  on  account  of  his  having  l)een  made 
to  pay  swinging  damages  for  assaulting  his 
neighbours  and  breaking  their  heads, — the 
squire,  I  say,  finding  Jonathan  was  getting 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  began  to  lie  very 
much  troubled  about  his  weltare;  so  he  de- 
manded that  Jonathan  should  pay  him  a 
good  rent  for  the  land  which  he  had  cleared 
and  made  good  for  something.  He  trumped 
up  I  know  not  what  claim  against  him,  and 
under  different  pretences  managed  to  pocket 
all  Jonathan's  honest  gains.  In  fact,  the 
poor  lad  h;ul  not  a  shilling  left  for  holyday 
occasions ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  filial 
respect  he  felt  for  the  old  man,  he  would 
certainly  have  refused  to  submit  to  such 
imposition. 

But  for  all  this,  in  a  little  time,  Jonathan 
grew  up  to  l>e  very  large  of  his  age,  and  be- 
came a  tall,  stout,  double-jointed,  broad- 
footed  cub  of  a  fellow,  awkward  in  his  gait 
and  simple  in  his  appearance ;  but  show- 
ing a  lively,  shrewd  look,  and  having  the 
promise  of  great  strength  when  he  should 
get  his  full  growth.  lie  was  rather  an  odd- 
looking  chap,  in  truth,  and  had  many  queer 
ways ;  but  every  body  that  hod  seen  John 
Bull  saw  a  great  likeness  between  them,  and 
swore  he  was  John^s  own  boy,  and  a  true 
chip  of  the  old  block.  Like  the  old  squire, 
he  was  apt  to  be  blustering  and  saucy,  but 
in  the  main  was  a  peaceable  sort  of  care- 
less fellow,  that  would  quarrel  with  nobody 
if  you  only  let  him  alone.  Housed  to  dress 
in  homespun  trousers  with  a  huge  bagging 
seat,  which  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  it 
This  mode  people  to  say  he  had  no  bottom ; 
but  whoever  said  so  lied,  as  they  found  to 
their  cost  whenever  they  put  Jonathan  in 
a  passion.  Ho  always  wore  a  linsey-wool- 
sey coat  that  did  not  above  half  cover  his 
breech,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were  so 
short  that  his  hand  and  wrist  came  out  be- 
yond them,  looking  like  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton. All  which  was  in  consequence  of  his 
growing  so  fast  that  he  outgrew  his  clothes. 

While  Jonathan  was  outgrowing  his 
strength  in  this  way.  Bull  kept  on  picking 
his  pockets  of  every  penny  he  could  scrape 
together;  till  at  last  one  day  when  the 
squire  was  even  more  than  usually  press* 
ing  in  his  de^nand^,  which  he  accompanied 
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with  threatfl,  JonnUian  started  up  in  afuriouR 
paRsion,  and  threw  the  Tea-kettle  at  the  old 
man^B  head.  The  choleric  Bull  waH  hereupon 
ezceedin«i;ly  enraged  ;  and  after  callin;;  the 
poor  lad  an  undutiful,  un<2;rateruI,rclielliou8 
raRcal,  seized  him  hy  the  collar,  and  forth- 
with a  furious  scuffle  ensued.  This  lasted  a 
long  time ;  for  the  squire,  though  in  years, 
was  a  capital  boxer,  and  of  most  excellent 
bottom.  At  last,  however,  Jonathan  got  him 
under,  and  before  he  would  let  him  up,  made 
him  sign  a  paper  giving  up  all  claim  to  the 
farms,  and  acknowledging  the  fee-simple  to 
be  in  Jonatham  forever. 

The  Diverting  Ilistoj-y  of  John  DuU  and 
Brother  Jonathan. 
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an  eminent  Unitarian  preacher  and  excellent 
writer,  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
1780,  died  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  1842. 

Self-Culture. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these 
invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in 
the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great 
men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 
God  1)0  thanked  for  books!  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
US  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to 
all  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society, 
the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  great- 
est or  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am. 
No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  mv 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  ooscure  dwell- 
ing. If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and 
take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Mil- 
ton will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Panidise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not 
pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society 
in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual, 
a  man  must  select  good  l)ouks,  such  as  have 
been  written  by  rightrinirided  and  strong- 
minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who,  instead  of 
diluting  by  repetition  what  others  say,  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write 
to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls ;  and 
these  works  must  not  be  skimmed  over  for 
amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention 


and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  select- 
ing books  we  may  be  aided  much  by  those 
who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this 

{larticular  a  g(K>d  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The 
jest  books  for  a  man  are  not  always  thoMe 
which  the  wise  recommend,  but  oftencr 
those  which  meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the 
natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore 
awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only  in 
regard  to  lx)oks,  but  in  other  respects,  that 
self-culture  must  vary  with  the  individual. 
All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A 
man  must  unfold  himself  freely,  and  should 
respect  the  peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by  which 
nature  has  distinguiMhed  him  from  others. 
Self-culture  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  individuality.  It  does  not  regularly  apply 
an  established  machinery,  for  the  sake  of 
torturing  every  man  into  one  rigid  shape, 
called  perfection.  As  the  human  counte- 
nance, with  the  same  features  in  us  all,  is 
diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so 
the  human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers 
and  laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by 
modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn 
the  same  lesson,  or  to  bend  to  the  same 
rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  spend  much  time  in  man- 
ual labour,  to  fix  attention  on  liooks.  Let 
them  strive  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by 
reading  in  company  with  those  whom  they 
love.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com- 
panions in  solitude,  illne.«(s,  affliction.  The 
wealth  of  both  continents  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  good  they  im]>art.  Let  every 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  b(K)ks 
under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  him- 
self and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to 
this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of 
our  times  is  the  multiplication  of  books, 
and  their  distribution  throu<rh  all  condi- 
tions of  society.  At  a  small  expense,  a  man 
can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  pre- 
cious treasures  of  English  literature.  Books, 
once  confined  to  a  few  by  their  costliness, 
are  now  accessible  to  the  multitude  ;  and 
in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  is  going  on 
in  society,  highly  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  depending  on 
casual  rumour  and  loose  conversation  for 
most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of 
thought;  instead  of  forming  their  judg- 
ments in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief 
excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbours  ; 
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men  are  now  learning  to  study  and  reflect 
alone,  to  follow  out  subjects  coutinuously,  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  shall  engage 
their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
knowledge,  original  views,  and  reasoning 
of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the 
results  must  be  a  deliberation  and  indepen- 
dence of  judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and 
extent  of  information  unknown  in  former 
times.  The  diffusion  of  thene  silent  teach- 
ers— books — through  the  whole  community 
is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  ma- 
chinery, and  legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency 
is  to  supersede  stormy  revolutions.  The  cul- 
ture, which  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  unspeak- 
able good  to  the  individual,  is  also  to  become 
the  stiiltility  of  nations. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  is  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  power  of  human  opinion 
and  example,  except  as  this  is  sanctioned 
bv  our  own  deliberate  judgment.  We  are 
all  prone  to  keep  the  level  of  those  wo  live 
with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress  our 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion ; 
and  hence  the  spiritless  tameness  of  our 
characters  and  lives.  Our  greatest  danger 
is  not  from  the  grossly  wicked  around  us, 
but  from  the  worldly,  unreflecting  multi- 
tude, who  are  borne  along  as  a  stream  by 
foreign  impulse,  and  bear  us  along  with 
them.  Even  the  influence  of  superior  minds 
may  harm  us,  by  l>owing  us  to  servile  ac- 
quiescence and  damping  our  spiritual  activ- 
ity. The  great  use  of  intercourse  with  other 
minds  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet  our  ap- 
petite for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts  be- 
yon<i  their  old  tracks.  We  need  connections 
with  great  thinkers  to  make  us  thinkers  too. 
One  of  the  chief  arts  of  self-culture  is  to 
unite  the  childlike  teachableness,  which 
gratefully  welcomes  light  from  every  human 
l>eing  who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance 
of  opinions,  however  current,  of  influences 
however  generally  revered,  which  do  not 
approve  themselves  to  our  deliberate  judg- 
ment. 

Oil  SeJf-Culture:  Channing's  Complete 
Works.. 

Ox  National  Literature. 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has  any 
serious  purpose  of  taxing  a  place  among 
improved    communities,    should   sedulously 

f)romote  within  itself  every  variety  of  intel- 
ectual  exertion.  It  should  resolve  stren- 
uously to  l>e  surpassed  by  none.  It  should 
feel  that  mind  is  the  creative  power  through 
which  all  the  resources  of  nature  are  to  be 
turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people  is 
to  spread  its  influence,  and  establish  the 
noblest  form  of  empire.  It  should  train 
within  itself  men  able  to  understand  and  to 
23 


use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered  over 
the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human 
knowledge  should  exist  among  a  people,  not 
in  neglected  libraries,  but  in  its  higher 
minds.  Among  its  most  cherished  institu- 
tions should  be  those  which  will  ensure  to  it 
ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning, 
profound  historians  and  mathematicians,  in- 
tellectual laliourers  devoted  to  physical  and 
moral  science,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  re- 
fined and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have 
no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country  a  race  of 
pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of  lal)orious  com* 
mentators  on  the  mysteries  of  a  Greek  ac- 
cent or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men 
explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves  in 
its  dust,  but  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to 
commune  with  its  superior  minds  as  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  present  a^e  the  influence  of 
whatever  was  great  and  wise  in  former  times. 
What  we  want  is,  that  those  among  us  whom 
God  has  gifted  to  comprehend  whatever  is 
now  known,  and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may 
find  aids  and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once  springs 
of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own 
country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great 
of  all  nations  and  times  in  carrying  forward 
their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  foreign 
scholars,  born  under  institutions  which  this 
country  cannot  support,  may  do  our  intellec- 
tual work,  and  send  us  books  and  learning 
to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much 
to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  re^ily  that, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  literature  of 
other  nations,  we  must  place  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  them.  The  products  of  foreign 
machinery  we  can  use,  without  any  portion 
of  the  skill  that  produced  them.  But  works 
of  taste  and  genius,  and  profound  investiga- 
tions of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimated 
and  enjoyed  through  a  culture  and  power 
corresponding  to  that  from  which  they 
sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it  ia 
an  immense  gain  to  a  people  to  have  in  its 
own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished intellect.  Such  men  give  a  spring 
and  life  to  a  community  by  their  presence, 
their  society,  their  fame ;  and,  what  deserves 
remark,  such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in 
a  republic  like  our  own;  for  here  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  flow  together  and  act 
powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a  free  com- 
munication, elsewlkoro  unknown,  is  estal)- 
lished  between  the  gifted  few  and  the  many. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  good  fruits  of  lil>erty 
that  it  increases  the  diffusiveness  of  intel- 
lect; and  accordingly  a  free  country  is, 
al)ove  all  others,  false  to  itself  in  withnoll- 
ing  from  its  superior  minds  the  means  of 
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enlargement  We  next  observe — and  we 
think  the  observation  important — that  the 
facility  with  which  we  receive  the  literature 
of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  rea- 
son for  ne<];Iecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive 
for  its  cultivation.  We  mean  not  to  l>e  para- 
doxical, but  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
better  to  admit  no  books  from  abroad  than 
to  make  them  substitutes  for  our  own  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  more  we  receive  from 
other  countries,  the  greater  the  need  of  an 
original  literature.  A  people  into  whose 
minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured 
perpetually,  needs  an  energy  within  itself  to 
rosist,  to  modify,  this  mighty  influence,  and, 
without  it,  will  inevitably  sink  under  the 
worst  bondage,  will  l)ecome  intellectually 
tame  and  enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system  by 
adding  to  it  a  literary  non-intercourse  law. 
We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  literary  connec- 
tion between  this  country  and  the  old  world ; 
but  sooner  would  we  rupture  it  than  see  our 
country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
eign teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no 
literature  than  form  ourselves  unresistingly 
on  a  foreign  one.  The  true  sovereigns  of  a 
country  are  those  who  determine  ita  mind, 
its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its  princi- 
ples *,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge,  this 
sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A 
country,  like  an  individual,  has  dignity  and 
power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed. 
There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves 
the  manufucTturingof  our  own  clothing.  We 
say,  let  others  spin  and  weave  for  us,  but  let 
them  not  think  for  us.  A  people  whose  gov- 
ernment and  laws  are  nothing  but  the  cm- 
bodying  of  public  opinion,  should  jealously 
cuard  this  opinion  against  foreign  dictation. 
We  need  a  literature  to  counteract,  and  to 
une  wisely,  the  literature  which  we  import. 
We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate  to 
that  which  is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of 
self-subsistence.  It  is  particularly  true  of  a 
people  whose  institutions  demand  for  their 
support  a  free  and  bold  spirit,  that  they 
should  l>e  able  to  subject  to  a  manly  and  in- 
dependent criticism  whatever  comes  from 
abroad.  These  views  seem  to  us  to  deserve 
serious  attention.  We  are  more  and  more  a 
reading  people.  Books  are  already  among 
the  most  powerful  influences  here.  The 
question  is,  shall  Europe,  through  these, 
fatihion  us  after  its  pleasure?  Shall  America 
be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and 
written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond  the 
ocean? 

On  National  Literature :  Channing* 9  Com- 
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Inefficacy  of  Mere  Moral  Preaching. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  record  the  effect 
of  an  actual  though  undesigned  experiment 
which  I  prosecuted  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years  amongst  you.  For  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness 
of  dishonesty,  on  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on 
the  despicable  arta  of  calumny, — in  a  word, 
upon  all  those  deformities  of  character  which 
awaken  the  natural  indignation  of  thebuman 
heart  against  the  pests  and  the  disturbers 
of  human  society.  Now,  could  1,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  warm  expostulations,  have 
got  the  thief  to  give  up  his  stealing  and  the 
evil  speaker  his  censoritmsness,  and  the  liar 
his  deviations  from  truth,  I  should  have  felt 
all  the  repose  of  one  who  has  gotten  his 
ultimate  object.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  yet 
every  soul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in 
full  alienation    from  God ;    and    that   even 
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could  I  have  esbil)li8hed  in  the  bosom  of  one 
wiio  stole  such  a  principle  of  al)horrence  at 
the  meanness  of  dij»hone8ty  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  mi;i<ht  still 
have  retained  a  heart  as  completely  un- 
turned to  God,  and  as  totally  unpossessed  by 
a  principle  of  love  to  him,  as  before.  In  a 
word,  though  I  might  have  made  him  a  more 
upright  and  honourable  man,  I  might  have 
left  him  as  destitute  of  the  essence  of  re- 
ligious principle  as  ever.  But  the  interest- 
ing fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  in  which  J  made  no  attempt  against 
the  natural  ennjity  of  the  mind  to  God, 
while  I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which 
this  enmity  is  dissolved,  even  by  the  free 
offer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  believing 
jicceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  gospel  salva- 
tion ;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood  the 
sinner,  who  by  nature  stands  afar  off,  is 
brought  near  to  the  heavenly  Lawgiver 
whom  he  has  offended,  was  scarcely  ever 
spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as 
stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  or  his 
character  and  his  offices,  even  at  this  time 
I  certainly  did  press  the  reformations  of 
honour,  and  truth,  and  integrity  among  my 
people ;  but  I  never  once  heard  of  any  such 
reformations  having  been  effected  amongst 
them.  If  there  was  anything  at  all  brought 
about  in  this  way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  got 
an^  account  of.  I  am  not  sensible  that  all 
the  vehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  vir- 
tues and  the  proprieties  of  social  life  had  the 
weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of 
my  parishioners.  And  it  was  not  till  I  got 
impressed  by  the  utter  alienation  of  the 
heart  in  all  its  desires  and  affections  from 
God ;  it  was  not  till  reconciliation  to  him 
became  the  distinct  and  the  prominent  ob- 
ject of  my  ministerial  exertions;  it  was  not 
till  I  took  the  Scriptural  way  of  laying  the 
method  of  reconciliation  before  them  ;  it  was 
not  till  the  free  offer  of  forgiveness  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through 
the  channel  of  Christ's  mediatorship  to  all 
who  ask  him,  was  set  before  them  as  the 
unceasing  object  of  their  dependence  and 
their  prayers ;  it  was  not,  in  one  word,  till 
the  contemplations  of  my  people  were  turned 
to  these  great  and  essential  elements  in  the 
busmess  of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interest 
with  God  and  the  concerns  of  its  eternity, 
that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  those  subordi- 
nate reformations  which  I  aforetime  made 
the  earnest  and  the  zealous,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  object  of  my 
earlier  ministrations.  .  .  .  You  have  at  least 
taught  me  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only 
effective  way  of  preaching  morality  in  all  its 
branches  ;  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages 
have  I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I  pray  God 


I  may  be  enabled  to  carry  with  all  its  sim- 
plicity into  a  wider  theatre,  and  to  bring 
with  all  the  power  of  its  subduing  efficacy 
upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  popula- 
tion. 
Address  to  the  InhabiianU  of  Kilmany,  in 
his  IVacts, 

The  Insignificance  op  the  Earth. 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up, 
though  the  trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were 
sounded,  though  yon  sky  were  to  pass  away 
as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which 
the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed  on 
it  were  extinguished  for  ever, — an  event  so 
awful  to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicin- 
ity, by  which  so  many  suns  would  be  extin- 
guished, and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life 
and  population  would  rush  into  forgetful- 
ness, — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the 
Almighty's  workmanship?  a  mere  shred, 
which,  though  scattered  into  nothing,  would 
leave  the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene 
of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  Though  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  disappear, 
there  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the 
light  of  other  suns  shines  upon  them ;  and 
the  sky  which  mantles  them  is  garnished 
with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to  say 
that  the  monil  world  extends  to  these  dis- 
tant and  unknown  regions?  that  they  are 
occupied  with  people?  that  the  charities  of 
home  and  of  neignl)Ourhood  flourish  there? 
that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in?  that  there 
piety  has  its  temples  and  its  offerings  ?  and 
the  richness  of  the  divine  attributes  is  there 
felt  and  admired  by  intelligent  worshippers? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity 
which  teems  with  them  ;  and  what  are  they 
who  occupy  it?  The  universe  at  large  would 
suffer  as  little  in  its  splendour  and  variety 
by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the 
verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest 
would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf. 
The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  sup- 
ports it.  It  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest 
accident.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its 
stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of  water 
which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of 
time  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  micro- 
scope it  teems  with,  is  extinguished ;  and 
an  occurrence  so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of 
man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  o)>servation, 
carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf  an  event  as  terrible  and  aa 
decisive  as  the  destructi(m  of  a  world.  Now, 
on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the 
occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs  its 
little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems 
that  astronomy  has  unfolded, — we  may  feel 
the  same  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity. 
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We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circum- 
Btance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation 
of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But 
these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  ranges 
within  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the 
surface  of  our  planet,  and  transform  it  into 
one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden 
formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency  of 
known  substances  to  accomplish  this — may 
explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation 
of  noxious  air  from  below  may  impart  a 
virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around  us ;  it 
may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  in- 
gredients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature 
may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity  of 
a  tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet 
may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its  ori)it,  and 
realise  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has 
conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with 
l^recision  the  consequences  of  an  event  which 
every  astronomer  must  know  to  lie  within 
the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It 
may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun,  or 
drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary 
system,  or  give  a  new  axis  of  revolution, — 
and  the  effect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce 
without  explaining  it,  would  be  to  change 
the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring  another 
mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  continents- 

These  arc  cnanges  which  may  happen  in 
a  single  instant  of  time,  and  against  which 
nothing  known  in  the  present  system  of 
things  provides  us  with  any  security.  They 
might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but  they 
would  unpeople  it,  and  we,  who  tread  its 
surface  with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  elements, 
which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude,  and 
silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of  the 
world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  insecurity 
which  make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty 
so  dear  to  us,  and  bring  with  such  emphas<is 
to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  hu- 
mility and  gratitude.  The  Uod  who  sitteth 
above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over 
all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and  though 
at  this  moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel 
the  same  security  in  his  providence  as  if  we 
were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to 
this  mysterious  agency.  But  such  is  the 
incomprehensible  fact,  that  the  same  Being 
whose  eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  universe, 
gives  vegetation  to  every  ))lade  of  grass,  and 
motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest 
animal ;  that  tliough  his  mind  takes  into  his 
comprehensive  grasp  immensity  and  all  its 
wonders,  I  am  as  much  known  to  him  as  if 


I  were  the  single  object  of  his  attention; 
that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he 
gives  birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  move- 
ment within  me;  and  that,  with  an  exercise 
of  power  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor 
comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits  in  the 
highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories 
of  the  firmament,  is  at  mv  right  hand  to 
give  Die  every  breath  whfch  1  draw,  and 
every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 

Chuelty  to  Animals. 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  con- 
tinual distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
question  is.  Can  any  method  be  devised  for 
its  alleviation  ?  On  this  subject  that  Scrip- 
tural image  is  strikingly  realized,  ^*  The 
whole  inferior  creation  groaning  and  travail- 
ing together  in  pain,"  because  of  him.  It 
signifies  not  to  the  substantive  amount  of 
the  suffering  whether  this  be  prompted  by 
the  hardnens  of  his  heart,  or  only  permitted 
through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the 
arch-devourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over 
the  fiercest  children  of  the  wilderness  as  an 
animal  of  prey,  but  that  for  his  lordly 
and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for  hfs 
service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement. 
Nature  must  be  ransacked  throughout  all 
her  elements.  Rather  than  forego  the  ver- 
iest gratifications  of  vanity,  he  will  wring 
them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and  ill- 
fated  creatures ;  and  whether  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric 
splendour,  can  stalk  paramount  over  the 
sufferings  of  that  prostrate  creation  which 
has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  con- 
stituted the  terrestrial  sovereign  gives  out 
so  many  blissful  and  benignant  aspects; 
and  whether  we  look  to  its  peaceful  lakes, 
or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its  evening 
skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up 
by  smiles  of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where 
animals  disport  themselves  in  all  the  exu* 
l>erance  of  gaiety, — this  surely  were  a  more 
befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency  than 
for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remoi'se- 
less  tyrant. 

But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world 
wherein  we  dwell.  It  still  boars  much  upon 
its  materialism  of  the  impress  of  Panulisc. 
But  a  breath  from  the  air  of  Pandemonium 
has  gone  over  its  living  generations;  and 
so  "  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man 
is  now  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  nil  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  ;  into  man's  hands  nre  they 
delivered  :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  ta 
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meat  for  liim  ;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs, 
there  have  been  given  to  him  all  things/' 
Such  is  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and 
with  most  full  and  wanton  license  has  he 
revelled  among  its  privileo^es.  The  whole 
earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of 
his  cruelties  ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of 
sentient  Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear 
the  bleat  of  one  wide  and  universal  suffer- 
ing,— a  dreadful  homage  to  the  power  of 
Nature's  constituted  lord.  . 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt  The 
beasts  of  the  field  are  not  so  many  automata 
without  sensation,  and  just  so  constructed 
as  to  give  forth  all  the  natural  signs  and  ex- 
pressions of  it  Nature  hath  not  practised 
this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble, 
and  give  forth  the  vcrj  indications  of  suffer- 
ing tliat  we  do.  Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry 
of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  unequivocal  physi- 
ognomy of  pain.  They  put  on  the  same  as- 
pect of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  bl  >w.  They  exhibit  the  same  dis- 
tortions of  agony  after  the  infliction  of  it. 
The  bruise,  or  the  burn,  or  the  fracture,  or 
the  deep  incision,  or  the  fierce  encounter 
with  one  of  eq^ual  or  superior  strength,  just 
affects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Tneir 
blood  circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  body  as  ours. 
They  Kicken,  and  they  grow  feeble  with  age^ 
and,  finally,  they  die,  just  as  we  do.  They 
possess  the  same  feelings ;  and,  what  exposes 
them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own 
species.  The  lioness  mbbed  of  her  whelps 
eauses  the  wilderness  to  ring  aloud  with  the 
proclamation  of  her  wrongs ;  or  the  bird 
who!*6  little  household  has  l)€fen  stolen  fills 
and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of 
deepest  pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to 
the  general  and  unlearned  eye :  and  when 
the  physiologist  lays  open  the  recesses  of 
their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel  under 
whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and  are 
convulsed  as  any  living  subject  of  our  own 
species,  there  stands  forth  to  view  the  same 
sentient  apparatus,  and  furnished  with  the 
same  conductors  for  the  transmission  of 
feeling  to  ever^  minutest  pore  upon  the  sur- 
face. Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
pain,  the  agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the 
alleviation  of  the  hopes  and  the  sentiments 
whereof  they  are  incapable.  When  they 
lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellowship 
is  with  suffering:  for  in  the  prison-house 
of  their  beset  and  bounded  faculties  there 
can  no  relief  be  afforded  by  communion  with 
other  interests  or  other  things.  The  atten- 
tion does  not  lighten  their  distress  as  it  does 
that  of  man,  by  carrying  off  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  pressure  which 


might  else  be  overwhelming.  There  is  but 
room  in  their  mysterious  ectmoiny  for  one 
inmate,  and  that  is  the  absorbing  sense  of 
their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment  whereon  the 
wounded  animal  lingers  and  expires,  there 
is  an  unexplored  depth  and  intensity  of  suf- 
fering which  the  poor  dumb  animal  itself 
cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can  offer 
no  remonstrance, — an  untold  and  unknown 
amount  of  wretchedness  of  which  no  articu- 
late voice  gives  utterance.  But  there  is  an 
eloquence  in  its  silence;  and  the  very  shroud 
which  disguises  it  only  serves  to  aggravate 
its  horrors. 
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Mr.  Binney  is  the  head  in  the  bar  of  the  United 
States." — Charlks  Sumnkr  and  W.  M.  Evarts 
TO  S.  Austin  Allibonb. 

"  At  any  time  be  woald  hare  been  considered  a 
most  fit  person  to  be  placed  on  the  bench  [which 
he  refused].  We  regret  that  he  never  was :  his 
mind  is  eminently  judicial,  and  his  general  learn- 
ing and  acoompUiihmcnts  would  have  adorned  the 
profes»ional  research  which  he  would  hare  brought 
to  the  decision  of  all  quentions,  while  his  high  per- 
sonal character  would  ha%'e  added  authority  to  bis 
judgments." — Sir  John  T.  Colbridoc:  (London) 
Qnnr.  Review,  April,  1860. 

"I  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Binney  would  oomply 
with  your  requast,  and  oolleet  hit  speeches,  asd 
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such  arjpiments  as  arc  adapted  for  the  general 
reader,  in  a  volume.  It  would  be  aa  valuable  a 
one  of  the  kind  as  was  ever  published.  I  have 
oflcn  said  that  I  bad  never  listened  to  a  speaker 
who  treated  a  politico -legal  question  so  exhaust- 
ively as  Mr.  binney.  Of  all  the  men  I  have 
known,  I  would  have  preferred  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ch.  J.  Mai  snail." — Edward  Evrrett 
TO  S.  Austin  Alubohk,  Boston,  Ist  Feb.,  1864. 

Who  was  the  Author  of  Washington's 
Fakiwell  Address? 

Xo  one,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  that  great  man,  can  imagine  that  he  re- 
garded his  personal  dignity,  or  his  personal 
value  and  efficiency,  and.  least  of  all,  his 
true  claims  to  respect  and  reverence,  as  re- 
duced or  compromised,  in  the  least  degree, 
by  his  asking  the  aid  of  a  friend,  who  had 
been  his  trusted  minister,  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  or  to  improve  their  expression, 
upon  any  public  sulnect  on  which  ne  felt  it 
his  duty  to  speak,  lie  was  so  high-spirited 
and  sensitive,  as  well  as  sincere,  that  the 
glimpse  of  such  a  thought  would  have  turned 
him  aside,  as  certainly,  perhaps,  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  The  resort  to  such  assist- 
ance was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  made,  be- 
cause no  one  was  more  justly  entitled  to  feel 
conscious  that  his  powers  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression were  such  as  to  place  him  on  a  per- 
fect level  with  his  office  and  duties ;  though 
on  occasions  when  he  might  encounter  criti- 
cism from  enemies  or  adversaries, — and  he 
liad  them  both, — he  may  have  thought  that 
his  active  life  had  not  permitted  him  to  be- 
come so  sure  of  the  various  colours  and 
shades  of  language,  or  so  intimate  with  the 
best  forms  of  composition,  as  to  enable  him 
to  select  with  facility,  in  the  face  of  such 
critics,  the  plan  and  words  which  would  give 
the  most  certain  and  effective  expression  to 
his  thoughts,  and  the  best  protection  against 
their  perversion. 

It  is  a  small  question  to  raise,  after  the 
death  of  two  great  public  men,  neither  of 
whom,  in  his  lifetime,  suffered  the  breath 
of  dishonour  to  condense  upon  his  garments ; 
and  each  of  whom,  in  his  claims  to  a  death- 
less reputation,  could  have  referred  to  a 
thousand  proofs  that  are  stronger  than  the 
Farewell  Address,  or  the  original  draught 
of  it.  But  having  been  raised,  through  ac- 
cident or  design,  through  levity  or  malevo- 
lence, my  admiration  of  each  has  made  me 
unwilling  to  withhold  the  humble  labour  of 
putting  it  in  its  proper  light  in  regard  to  both. 

ITaving  now  concluded  this  Inquiry,  after 
placing  in  the  l>ody  of  it,  or  pointing  out  in 
the  documents  it  refers  to,  ample  and  au- 
thentic materials  from  which  every  reader 
nay  form  an  opinion  for  himself,  there  is 


little  occasion  for  expressing  ray  own  upon 
the  whole  matter.  I  must  avoid,  however, 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  by  suppressing 
it  altogether  at  the  conclusion,  after  having, 
no  doubt,  intimated  portions  of  it  incident- 
ally, and  sometimes  perhaps  unintentionally, 
in  the  course  of  the  essuv. 

I  have  not  the  least  intention,  however,  of 
either  instituting  or  leading  to.  a  comparison 
of  the  respective  values  of  the  several  con- 
tributions to  the  Farewell  Address.  If  that 
question  shall  be  raised,  of  which  I  hhould 
think  there  is  little  probability,  at  least 
among  men  who  have  sufficient  sentiment 
to  regard  that  address  as  the  testament  of 
Washington,  and  Hamilton  as  the  inditer 
of  his  Will,  the  comparison  must  have  dif- 
ferent results,  as  it  shall  be.  made  upon 
either  political,  or  monil,  or  literary  grounds ; 
for  values  of  these  descriptions  are  not  com- 
parable altogether  in  their  nature,  one  or 
more  of  them  passing  by  weight,  adjusted 
upon  exact  principles,  and  one  nt  least  by  a 
variable  ana  rather  arbitrary  scale  of  taste 
or  convention.     Even  the  more  ponderable 

Karts  are  by  no  means  on  one   side   only, 
ly  disposition  is  to  describe,  and   not  to 
compare. 

Washington  was  undoubtedly  the  original 
designer  of  the  Farewell  Address ;  and  not 
merely  by  general  or  indefinite  intimation, 
but  by  tne  suggestion  of  perfectly  definite 
subiccts,  of  an  end  or  object,  and  of  a  gen- 
eral outline,  the  same  which  the  paper  now 
exhibits.  Ilis  outline  did  not  appear  so  dis* 
tinctly  in  his  own  plan,  because  the  subjects 
were  not  so  arranged  in  it  as  to  show  that 
they  were  all  comprehended  within  a  regular 
and  proportional  figure ;  but  when  they 
came  to  be  so' arranged  in  the  present  Ad- 
dress, the  scope  of  the  whole  design  is  seen 
to  be  contained  within  the  limits  he  intended, 
and  to  fill  them.  The  subjects  were  traced 
by  him  with  adequate  precision,  though 
without  due  connection,  with  little  expan- 
sion, and  with  little  declared  bearing  of  the 
parts  upon  each  other,  or  towards  a  common 
centre:  but  they  may  now  be  followed  with 
ease  in  their  proper  relations  and  bearing  in 
the  finished  paper,  such  only  excepted  as  he 
gave  his  final  consent  and  approbation  to 
exclude. 

In  the  most  common  and  prevalent  sense 
of  the  word  among  literary  men,  this  may 
not,  perhaps,  l>e  called  authorship ;  but  in 
the  primary  etymological  sense, — the  quality 
of  imparting  growth  or  increase. — there  ciin 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  By  derivation 
from  himself,  the  Farewell  Address  speaks 
the  very  mind  of  Washington.  The  funda- 
mental thoughts  and  principles  were  his ;  but 
he  was  not  the  composer  or  writer  of  the 
paper. 
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Hamilton  was,  in  the  prevalent  literary 
sense,  the  composer  and  writer  of  the  paper. 
The  occasional  adoption  of  Washington's 
language  does  not  materially  take  from  the 
justice  of  this  attribution, — the  new  plan,  the 
different  form  proceeded  from  Hamilton. 
He  was  the  author  of  it,  he  put  together  the 
thoughts  of  Washington  in  a  new  order,  and 
with  a  new  bearing ;  and  while,  as  often  as 
he  could,  he  used  the  words  of  Washington, 
hJR  own  language  was  the  general  vehicle, 
both  of  his  own  thoughts^  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  combination  of  Washington's 
thoughts.  Hamilton  developed  the  thoughts 
of  Washington,  and  corroborated  them, — in- 
cluded several  cognate  subjects,  and  added 
many  effective  thoughts  from  his  own  mind, 
and  united  all  into  one  chain  by  the  links  of 
his  masculine  logic 

The  main  trunk  was  Washington's ;  the 
branches  were  stimulated  by  Hamilton  ;  and 
the  foliage,  which  was  not  exuberant,  was 
altogether  his;  and  he,  more  than  Wash- 
ington, pruned  and  nipped  off,  with  severe 
discrimination,  whatever  was  excessive, — 
that  the  tree  might  bear  the  fruits  which 
Washington  desired,  and  become  his  full  and 
fit  representative. 

This  is  the  impression  which  the  proofs 
have  made  upon  me  ;  and  I  am  not  conscious 
of  the  least  bias  or  partiality  in  receiving 
it  from  them.  It  is  quite  impossible,  I  think, 
to  divide  the  work  b^  anything  like  a  sharp 
line  between  Washington  and  Hamilton  ; 
but  there  is  less  difficulty  in  representing 
the  character  of  their  contributions,  by  lan- 
guage in  some  degree  figurative,  such  as,  in 
one  instance,  I  have  used  already. 

We  have  explicit  authority  for  regarding 
the  whole  Man  as  compounded  or  Body, 
Soul,  and  Spirit.  The  Farewell  Address, 
in  a  lower  and  figurative  sense,  is  likewise 
80  compounded.  If  these  were  divisible  and 
distributable,  we  might,  though  not  with  full 
and  exact  propriety,  allot  the  Soul  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Spirit  to  Hamilton.  The 
elementiiry  body  is  Washington's  also ;  but 
Hamilton  has  developed  and  fashioned  it, 
and  he  has  symmetrically  formed  and  ar- 
ranged the  members,  to  give  combined  and 
appropriate  action  to  the  whole.  This  would 
point  to  an  allotment  of  the  soul  and  the 
elementary  Ixniy  to  Washington,  and  of  the 
arranging,  developing,  and  informing  spirit 
to  Hamilton, — the  same  characteristic  wnich 
is  found  in  the  great  works  he  devised  for 
the  country,  and  are  still  the  chart  by  which 
his  department  of  the  government  is  ruled. 
The  Farewell  Address  itself,  while  in  one 
renpcct — the  Question  of  its  authorship — it 
has  had  the  fate  of  the  Eikon  BcuUike,  in 
another  it  has  been  more  fortunate ;  for  no 
IconoclasttB  has  appeared,  or  over  can  ap- 


pear, to  break  or  mar  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Washington,  which  it  bears,  or 
to  rally  the  principles  of  monil  and  political 
action  in  the  government  of  a  Nation,  which 
are  reflected  from  it  with  his  entire  approval, 
and  were  in  fundamental  points  dictated  by 
himself. 

An  Inquiry  inio  the  Ftnmation  of  Wash' 
ingtoHn  Farewell  Address^  167-171. 
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The  Christian's  Dependence  upon  Ilia 

Redeemer. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  the 
Christian  character  as  described  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  held  up  to  our  imitation,  without 
acknowledging  an  excellence  truly  divine. 
This  may  justly  be  attributed  to  that  reli- 
gion which,  if  it  were  universally  obeyed, 
would  extinguish  all  the  vices  which  dis- 
turb human  society  and  disgrace  human 
nature,  would  subdue  pride,  violence,  self- 
ishness, and  sensuality,  and  introduce  in 
their  stead  humility,  charity,  temperance, 
mutual  forbearance ;  would  repress  all  that 
eager  desire  after  temporal  advantages  which 
excites  evil  passions  through  the  collision 
of  interests;  and  would  unite  all  men  in  one 
pursuit, — the  only  pursuit  in  which  all  could 
unite,  and  yet  assist  instead  of  oounteract- 
ing  each  other, — that  of  studying  to  do 
the  will  of  Qod  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
hapniness. 

Were  men  to  presume  so  far  as  to  invent 
a  test  by  which  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion 
should  be  trietl,  I  can  imagine  none  more  un- 
exceptionable than  its  tendency  to  overcome 
what  is  acknowledged  to  be  evil  in  human 
nature,  and  to  raise  in  an  immeasurable  de* 
gree  the  standard  of  happiness.  I  can  im- 
agine no  eulogy  more  complete  than  this  t 
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that  if  all  men  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  few  Hources  of  misery  would  remain 
in  the  world,  and  even  that  remainder  would 
receive  the  utmost  alleviation. 

The  only  objection  which  has  ever  been 
urged  against  the  true  Christian  character 
derives  what  j I  <;r  force  it  has  from  the  dis- 
obedience of  mankind.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  meekness,  the  patience  under  injuries, 
which  it  prescribes,  is  incompatible  with  our 
ctmdition  on  earth,  and  would  expose  the 
man  who  should  strictly  comply  with  its 
demands  to  indignities  and  wrongs  without 
remedy.  But  if  this  were  true,  which  it  is 
not  to  any  material  extent,  as  experience 
proves,  even  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Christianity,  it  would  afford  no 
argument  against  a  religion  which  requires 
abstinence  from  injuries  no  less  positively 
than  patience  under  them.  Would  it  im- 
prove the  condition  of  mankind  if  resistance 
were  permitted  where  patience  is  now  en- 
ioinoa  ?  Or  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  religion  to  annul  one 
of  his  laws  l>ecau8e  another  was  broken? 
Let  a  human  legislator  sometimes  conde- 
scend, if  necessary,  to  the  refractory  subjects 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  But  it  is  not 
surely,  for  God  to  yield  to  the  passions  which 
rebel  against  his  will,  but  to  ordain  where 
their  proud  waves  shall  be  stayed.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  standard  of  human  nature 
be  raised  and  improved. 

An  objection  more  plausibly  reasonable 
might  perhaps  be  alleged  against  the  Chris- 
tian character,  groumled  on  the  impossibil- 
ity of  reaching  and  sustaining  it,  not  only 
from  the  opposition  of  the  surrounding  world, 
but  from  the  opposition  of  the  natural  heart ; 
which,  we  confess,  nay,  avow,  rises  more  or 
less  against  all  the  qualities  which  form  the 
consistent  Christian.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  conveyed  in  these  words, — 
"  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yov.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in 
the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me.''  The  Christian  has  on  nis  side  one 
who  is  greater  than  his  natural  heart.  He 
'^  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that 
strengtheneth  him.''  As  there  is  an  insep- 
arable connection  between  the  faith  and 
practice  of  a  Christian,  so  is  there  likewise 
a  mvstical  union  Ijetween  the  Christian  and 
his  Redeemer,  the  **  author  and  finisher  of 
his  faith/'  which  enables  him  both  to  "will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  This  is 
described  by  a  strong  but  clear  and  most  in- 
telligible metaphor,  when  it  is  compared  to 
the  union  between  a  tree  and  its  branches. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  our  natural  unaided 
strength  would  enable  us  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Gospel.  Our  Lord  ex- 
pressly declares  to  his  disciples,  "  Without 


mo  ye  can  do  nothing."  But  he  promises 
such  assistance  of  his  Spirit  from  al>ove  as 
shall  make  them  both  willing  and  able  in 
**  the  day  of  his  power."  He  compares 
them  to  the  branch  which,  itself  separated 
at  a  distance  from  the  root  and  the  M>il 
which  nourishes  the  root,  is  made  fruitful 
by  the  juices  which  the  stem  supplies,  hut 
can  bear  no  fruit  from  the  time  that  it  is 
severed  from  the  parent  tree.  "  Abide  in 
me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide  in  the 
vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 


me. 
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But  as  the  expression  which  exhorts  ns  to 
"abide  in  Christ"  is  confessedly  figurative, 
it  y)ecomes  necessary  to  consider  in  what 
way  we  may  be  said  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition on  which  our  power  of  obedience  de 
pends.  What  is  it  "  to  abide  in  Christ''  ? 
It  is  to  live  in  habitual  faith  in  his  redemp- 
tion, and  in  habitual  reliance  upon  his 
Spirit. 

And  first,  as  to  habitual  faith.  Faith  is  ti 
word  so  familiar  to  our  ears  and  our  lips, 
that  we  may  be  easily  misled  into  a  ground- 
less belief  that  we  understand,  nay,  adopt  it, 
in  its  full  and  scriptural  acceptation.  But 
trace  it  back  to  its  original  meaning,  and  >>y 
that  signification  try  your  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  Christ.  That  signification  is  such 
a  belief  or  persuasion  as  leads  to  trust,  reli- 
ance, confidence.  And  if  we  consider  the 
offer  or  call  of  Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  trust  or  confidence  which  he  requires 
may  V)e  justly  termed  "abiding  in  him.*' 
He  came  into  the  world  to  deliver  mankind 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin,  i.e., 
from  spiritual  blindness  nnd  alienation  from 
God,  a  state  inconsistent  with  their  salva- 
tion. He  came  to  redeem  them  from  pun- 
ishment; to  renew  their  hearts  by  his  Holy 
Spirit;  to  assign  them  mles  for  such  a  life 
as  God  approves.  And  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  purpose  his  language  is.  Ye  who  live  in 
the  world,  the  posterity  of  Adam,  are  "  ene- 
mies to  God"  (who  is  a  God  of  holiness),  "  by 
wioke<l  works."  This  enmity,  this  wicked 
ness,  he  does  not  punish  now,  but  after 
death  there  is  judgment,  when  he  will  in- 
flict "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil."  But  trust  in  me,  and  I  will, 
for  you,  appease  that  wrath,  and  disarm 
that  indignation ;  cleave  to  me,  and  follow 
the  commandments  which  I  set  l>efore  yon  : 
then  will  I  lead  you  safely  through  the 
"  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  by  which 
you  must  pass  to  an  eternal  world,  and  will 
present  you  pure  and  JauUUaH  before  the 
throne  of  your  Almighty  Judge. 

Now,  an  offer  of  this  nature  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  passive  or  hesitating  reception.    It 
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18  n  personal  offer,  which  mast  be  personally 
accepted  or  personally  rejected.  It  requires, 
first,  that  we  see  our  necessity,  and  are 
therefore  ready  to  apply  for  help ;  that  we 
feel  our  desert  of  punishment,  and  therefore 
desire  a  ransom.  But  it  requires  more  also; 
for  one  might  feel  his  necessity,  and  wish 
for  relief,  and  yet  doubt  the  power  of  him 
who  offered  it:  it  requires  therefore  a  firm 
persuasion  that  ho  who  makes  the  offer  is 
able  to  make  the  offer  good;  and,  in  the 
special  case  of  Christ,  it  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  and  will  save  us ;  has  ran- 
somed us ;  is  able  to  bestow  on  us  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  prepare  us  for  an  eternal 
kingdom,  into  which  he  will  hereafter  re- 
ceive us  if  we  follow  him  obediently  here. 

Such  is  the  corresponding  movement  on 
our  parts  by  which  his  gracious  offer  must 
be  met ;  such  is  the  willing  hand  which  we 
must  stretch  out  to  receive  the  proffered 
boon,  or  it  is  proposed  to  us  in  vain. 
*'  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculation,  but  a 
practical  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  an  effort  and  motion  of  the  mind 
towards  God  ;  when  the  sinner,  convinced 
of  sin,  accepts  with  thankfulness  the  prof- 
fered terms  of  pardon,  and  in  humble  confi- 
dence applying  individually  to  himself  the 
benefit  of  the  general  atonement,"  in  the  ele- 
vated language  of  a  venerable  father  of  the 
church,  **  drinks  deep  of  the  stream  which 
flows  from  the  Redeemer's  side."  The  ef- 
fect is,  that  in  a  little  time  he  is  filled  with 
that  "  perfect  love  of  God  which  casteth  out 
fear," — he  cleaves  to  God  with  the  entire 
affection  of  the  soul.  And  the  question, 
whether  we  are  abiding  in  Christ,  comes  to 
this:  Have  we  that  confidence,  that  trust, 
that  dependence  upon  him,  which  induces 
us  to  accept  his  offer ;  and  are  we  ready  to 
commit  ourselves — I  should  rather  say,  have 
we  committed  ourselves — into  his  hands, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  instead  of 
taking  our  chance  for  what  may  come,  or 
instead  of  trusting  to  our  own  power,  our 
own  goodness,  our  own  views  of  religion? 
Then  we  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  I  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed;  and  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
to  him  against  that  day."  This  acceptance 
of  his  offer  is  Faith;  and  to  have  so  ac- 
cepted it  as  to  be  habitually  living  by  it, 
and  depending  on  it,  is  to  "  abide  in  Christ:" 
then  he  is  to  the  Christian  what  the  stem  is 
to  the  branch,  the  sole  support  on  which  it 
leans. 
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The  Industry  op  the  British  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fortunate 
circumstances  in  the  above  statement  is,  that 
the  domestic  and  proper  industry  of  English- 
men— the  produce  ot  their  hands  and  minds 
— furnishes  four-fifths  of  their  expK)rts.  Of 
all  the  modes  of  traffic,  the  most  advanta- 
geous would  be  for  one  and  the  same  people 
to  perform  every  operation  relating  to  it;  that 
is  to  say,  for  them  to  grow  the  raw  material, 
and  fabricate  it  at  home,  and  then  export  the 
manufactured  commodity  in  ships  of  their 
own  construction,  and  manned  by  them- 
selves. To  complete  this  process  in  all  its 
stages  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  empire 
extensively  engaged  in  industry  ;  nor  could 
it  be  possible  for  the  same  country  to  produce 
all  the  materials  employed  in  manufactures, 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  coldest,  others 
to  the  warmest  climates.  But  if  the  soil  l>e 
occupied  in  producing  what  it  can  l>est  pro- 
duce, and  if  the  returns  of  trade  bring  home 
other  materials,  the  advantage  is  nearly  as 
great;  and  the  rationale  of  industry  is  fully 
satisfied  by  the  proportion  of  labour  which 
remains  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Now, 
though  England  does  not  produce  the  silks 
which  she  weaves,  or  the  dyes  with  which 
she  colours  them  ;  though  all  the  wool  which 
she  spins,  all  the  iron  which  she  converts 
into  steel,  may  not  be  of  native  growth,  yet 
her  commercial  superiority  enables  her  to 
procure  those  primary  substances  at  as  low 
a  price  as  they  would  cost  her  were  they  the 
produce  of  the  land.  It  is,  then,  with  great 
wisdom  that  she  has  turned  her  attention, 
not  to  compel  an  unpropitious  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  yield  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the 
East,  but  to  import  them  :  not  to  work  un- 
grateful ores  into  imperfect  instruments,  but 
to  purchase  the  crude  matter  wherever  it  is 
l^st,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  that  which  gives 
it  value, — labour.  Neither  is  she  the  only 
country  that  has  pursued  the  same  prudent 
system :  almost  all  commercial  nations  have 
adopted  it.  But  there  never  did  exist  an 
empire  which  bestowed  so  much  of  its  own 
— of  itself — upon  the  raw  productions  of 
nature,  and  spun  so  large  a  portion  of  itf 
wealth  out  of  the  unsubstantial,  intangible. 
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abstract  commodity,  composed  of  time,  in- 
tellect, and  exertion,  and  which  is  market- 
able only  in  the  staples  of  civilization.  In 
the  ten  millions  of  foreign  or  colonial  pro- 
duce which  £n<!land  exporte<l  in  1823,  there 
was  much  important  labour, — much  nauti- 
cal skill  and  industry ;  but  in  the  remaining 
forty  millions,  there  was  not  merely  four 
timos,  but  perhaps  sixty  times,  as  much 
happy  application  of  time,  intellect,  and  ex- 
ertion ;  and  they  who  appreciate  her  by  her 
colonies,  and  by  her  mere  transjvort  of  ex- 
ternal produce,  have  a  feeble  idea  of  her 
state  of  improvement. 

Could  any  single  principle  suffice  to  desig- 
nate, with  absolute  precision,  the  difference 
between  civilization  and  luxury,  it  might  be 
the  value  of  time.  Time  must  be  estimated 
by  what  it  produces;  and  superior  under- 
standing can  make  a  minute  bring  more 
blessings  to  mankind  than  ages  in  the  hands 
of  idleness.  Neither  is  it  by  the  selfish  en- 
joyments of  luxury  that  our  moments  can 
be  rendered  precious,  but  by  the  acquisition 
and  application  of  intellectual  force,  and 
their  productive  power  is  the  justest  meas- 
ure of  civilization. 

Now,  the  productive  power  of  time  must 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  the  quality, 
— by  the  usefulness  and  the  multitude  of  its 

f productions.  The  most  civilized  and  en- 
ightened  nation  is  that  whose  industry  can 
pour  upon  the  world  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  best  and  most  valuable  commodities 
in  the  shortest  time. 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  na- 
tion fabricates  good  things,  is  derived  a 
necessary  appendage  to  this  mode  of  appre- 
ciating civilization, — cheapness.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  un- 
limited, or  that  a  low  price  of  manufactures 
can  compensate  for  their  mediocrity.  Civil- 
ization aoes  not  make  bad  things  for  noth- 
ing: this  is  the  work  of  idleness,  or  of 
luxury  affecting'to  be  industrious.  The  bent 
of  civilization  is  to  make  good  things  cheap. 
It  is  a  proud  and  true  distinction,  that,  in 
this  island,  the  average  consumption  of 
woollens  per  head  is  more  than  double  of 
what  it  is  in  the  most  favoured  country  of 
Europe ;  and  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  the  average  of  the  entire  Continent,  in- 
cluding even  its  coldest  region. 

An  Essay  upon  National  Character. 
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Forensic  Arguments  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton, 1830-35-43,  3  vols.  8vo,  8th  edit.,  1M41  ; 
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1848,  8vo;  and  The  Speeches,  Forensic  Ar- 
guments, and  Diplomatic  Papers,  with  a 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  were  published  at  Boston, 
1851,  6  vols.  8vo,  large  paper,  royal  8vo, 
1 1  th  edit.,  1858,  new  edit.,  1864.  These  vol- 
umes should  be  accompanied  by  The  Pri- 
vate Correspondence  (1798-1852)  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Edited  by  [his  son]  Fletcher  AVeb- 
ster,  Boston,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo,  large  paper, 
royal  8vo,  4th  edit.,  1857,  new  edit.,  1864,  and 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Daniel  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis  [one  of  his  literary 
executors],  N.Y.,  1870,2  vols. 8 vo;  The  Great 
Orations  and  Speeches,  Boston,  1879,  r.  8vo. 

"  The  best  speochee  of  Webster  are  among  the 
very  best  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the  whole 
range  of  oratory,  ancient  or  modern.  They  have 
always  appear^  to  me  to  belong  to  that  simple 
and  manly  olafs  which  may  be  properly  headed  oy 
the  name  of  Demosthenes.  Webster's  speeches 
sometimes  bring  before  my  miud  the  image  of  the 
Cyclopean  walls, — stone  upon  stone,  compact,  firm, 
and  ground.  After  I  had  perused,  and  aloud,  too, 
the  last  speech  which  yon  sent  me,  I  was  desirous 
of  testing  my  own  appreciation,  and  took  down 
Demosthenes,  reading  nim  aloud  too.  It  did  nut 
lessen  my  appreciation  of  Webster's  speech.  Yoa 
know  that  I  insist  upon  the  neoessity  of  entire 
oountries  for  high,  modern  citisenship :  and  all 
my  intercourse  with  Webster  made  me  feel  that 
the  same  idea  or  feeling  lived  in  him,  although 
he  never  expressed  it.  Webster  had  a  big  heart, 
— and  for  that  very  reason  was  a  poor  party -leader 
in  our  modem  sense." — Dr.  Francis  Liebeb  to  S. 
Austin  Allibonb,  Jan.  16,  1860. 

Pride  op  Ancestrt, 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which 
enables  us  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our 
sympathies,  and  our  happiness  with  what  is 
distant  in  place  or  time ;  and,  looking  before 
and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with 
our  ancestors  and  our  posterity.  Human 
and  mortal  although  we  are,  we  are  never- 
theless not  mere  insulated  beings,  without 
relation  to  the  past  or  the  future.  •  Neither 
the  point  of  time  nor  the  8p()t  of  earth  in 
which  we  [ihysically  live,  bounds  our  rational 
and  intellectual  enioyments.  We  live  in  the 
past  by  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  and  in 
future  by  hope  and  anticipation,  liy  ascend- 
ing to  an  association  with  our  ancestors  ;  by 
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oontemplating  their  example  and  studying 
their  character;  by  partiiking  their  senti- 
ments, and  imbibing  their  spirit;  by  accom- 
panying them  in  their  toils ;  by  sympathiz- 
ing in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
successes  and  their  triumphs, — we  mingle 
our  own  existence  with  theirs,  and  seem  to 
belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their  con- 
temporaries, live  the  lives  which  they  lived, 
endure  what  they  endured,  and  partake  in 
the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And  in 
like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of 
future  time  ;  by  contemplating  the  probable 
fortunes  of  those  who  are  coming  after  us ; 
by  attempting  something  which  may  pro- 
mote their  happiness,  and  leave  some  not 
dishonourable  memorial  of  ourselves  for 
their  regard  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the 
fathers, — we  protract  our  own  earthly  being, 
and  seem  to  crowd  whatever  is  future,  as 
well  as  all  that  is  past,  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not 
a  vain  and  false,  but  an  exalted  and  relig- 
ious imagination  which  leads  us  to  raise  our 
thoughts  from  the  orb  which,  amidst  this 
universe  of  worlds,  the  Creator  has  given  us 
to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them  with  something 
of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and 
teaches  to  be  proper  among  children  of  the 
same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings  with  whom 
his  goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of 
space ;  so  neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  interested  or  connected 
with  our  whole  race  through  all  time ;  allied 
to  our  ancestors ;  allied  to  our  posterity ; 
closely  compticted  on  all  sides  witn  others ; 
ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  being,  which  begins  with  the  origin  of 
our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  succes- 
sive generations,  binding  together  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  and  terminating 
at  last  with  the  consummation  of  all  things 
at  the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed, 
a  regard  for  ancestry,  which  nourishes  only 
a  weak  pride ;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for 
posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitual 
avarice,  or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and 
grovelling  vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral 
and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
which  elevates  the  character  and  improves 
the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  religious 
duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what 
Nhould  bear  with  stronger  obligation  on  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  alliance  with  excellence  which 
is  departed ;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that 
in  its  acts  and  conduct,  and  even  in  its  sen- 
timents, it  may  be  actively  operating  on 
the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it. 
Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  con- 
ceptions, by  which  it  would  affect  or  over- 


whelm the  mind,  than  those  in  which  it 
presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image 
of  the  departed  dead  to  the  senses  of  the 
living.  This  belongs  to  poetry  only  because 
it  is-  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in 
this  respect,  but  the  handmaid  of  true  phi- 
losophy and  morality.  It  deals  with  us  as 
human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those 
whose  visible  connection  with  this  state  of 
being  is  severed,  and  who  may  yet  exercise 
we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  ourselves : 
— and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and 
shows  us  the  long-continued  result  of  all  the 
good  we  do  in  the  prosperi^  of  those  who 
Ibllow  us,  till  it  bears  us  (rom  ourselves, 
and  absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for 
what  shall  happen  to  the  generations  after 
us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language  of  our 
nature,  and  affects  us  with  sentiments  which 
belong  to  us  as  human  beings. 
Discourse  delivered  at  Plymouth^  Dec,  22^ 
1820^  in  Commemoration  of  the  First 
Settlement  of  New  England^  Boston, 
1821,  8do. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Union. 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto  to 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity 
and  honour  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  federal  union.  It  is  to 
that  'union  we  owe  our  safety  at  homie  and 
our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is 
to  that  union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate 
commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its 
benign  influences  these  great  interests  im- 
mediately awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and 
sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every 
year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh 
proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings:  and 
although  our  territory  has  stretched  out 
wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread 
farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its 
protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us 
all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social, 
and  personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  be- 
yond the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hid- 
den in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not 
coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving 
liberty,  when  the  l>onds  that  unite  us  to- 
gether shall  bo  broken  asunder.  I  have  not 
accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my 
short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
abyss  below;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a 
safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  govern- 
ment, whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
bent  on  considering   not   how  the  union 
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should  be  best  preserved,  but  bow  tolerable 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when 
it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  union  lasts  we  have  high,  ex- 
citing, gratifying  prospects  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond 
that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God 
grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain 
may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind. 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  hist  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honoured fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union ; 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ; 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their 
last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  be- 
hold the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
now  known  and  honoured  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre, 
not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
star  obrtcured, — bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as, — What  is  all  this 
worth  ?  Nor  those  other  words  of  delusion 
and  folly, — Lil)erty  first,  and  union  after- 
wards,— but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart, — Liberty  and 
anion,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable ! 

Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr,  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina^  on  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Foot, 
of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  Public 
Landsy  Wdshingtorij  1830^  Svo, 

Eloquence. 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed 
on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  inter- 
ests are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  ex- 
cited, nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  further 
than  it  is  connected  with  hign  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force, 
and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  pro- 
duce conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed, 
does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be 
brought  from  far.  Labour  and  learning 
may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 
Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in 
every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It 
must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense 
expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all 
may  aspire  after  it, — they  cannot  reach  it. 
It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreak- 
ing of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the 
bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires  with  sponta- 
neoas,  original,  native  force.    The  graces 


taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments 
and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shook 
and  disgust  men  when  their  own  lives  and 
the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  country  hang  on  the  decision  of  the 
hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory 
contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels 
rebukea  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  elo- 
quent; then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The 
clear  conception  outrunning  the  deductions 
of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve, 
the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue, 
beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  fea- 
ture, and  urgincr  the  whole  man  onward, 
right  onward  to  his  object, — this,  this  is  elo- 
quence ;  or  rather  it  is  something  greater 
and  higlier  than  all  eloquence, — it  is  action, 
noble,  sublime,  godlike  action. 

Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  John  Ad- 

ams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bost,,  1826^ 

8vo, 
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bom  at  Malpas,  Cheshire,  1783,  educated  at 
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fuished  himself  by  his  Latin  poem,  Carmen 
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a  prose  essay,  entitled  The  Sense  of  Honour, 
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the  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  where  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  until  cut  off  by 
an  apoplectic,  fit  whilst  bathing,  April  3, 
1826.  Works:  Palestine,  a  Poem,  to  which 
is  added  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  a 
Fragment,  1809,  4to ;  Europe :  Lines  on  the 
Present  War,  1809,  8vo:  reprinted,  with 
Palestine,  etc.,  in  Poems  and  Translati(»ns, 
1812,  small  8vo,  and  later;  The  Personality 
and  Oflfice  of  the  Christian  Comforter  As- 
serted and  Explained ;  Sermons  at  the  Banip- 
ton  Lecture,  Oxf.,  1816,  8vo,  1818,  8vo; 
Hymns  Written  and  Adapted  to  the  Weekly 
Service  of  the  Year,  by  Bishop  Hel)er,  etc., 
Lond.,  1827,  11th  edit.,  1842;  A  Journey 
through  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay, 
with  Notes  upon  Ceylon,  and  a  Journey  to 
Madras  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  Lond., 
1828,  2  vols.  4to  (some  on  fine  paper),  a;rain 

1828,  3  vols.  8vo,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo,  1830,  3 
vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo, 
abridged,  Lond.,  1844.  2  vols.  p.  8vo  (siild  for 
Mrs.  Ileber  by  Sir  R.  II.  Inglis.  for  £5000) ; 
Sermons  Preached  in  England,  Lond.,  1829, 
8vo;   Sermons   Preached   in    India,    Lond., 

1829,  8vo;  Parish  Sermons  on  the  Les- 
sons, the  Gospel,  or  the  Epistle,  for  Everj 
Sunday  in  the  Year,  and  for  Week-day  Fes- 
tivals, Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
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Ilodnet,  Salop,  Lond.,  1837,  3  vols.  8vo,  5th 
edit.,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo;  The  Whole  Works 
of  Binhop  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his 
Writings,  Lond.,  1820-22,  15  vols.  8vo,  2d 
edit.,  1828,  15  vols.  8vo,  3d  edit.,  1839,  15 
vols.  8vo :  revised  by  C.  P.  Eden,  1847-54, 
10  vols.  8vo:  Ileber's  Life  of  Taylor  waH 
published  separately,  1824,  2  vols.  or.  8vo, 
3d  edit.,  1828.  8vo.  See  IIel>er'8  Life  and 
unpublished  Works  by  his  Widow,  Lond., 
1830,  2  vols.  4to,  and  The  Last  Days  of 
Bishop  Ileber,  by  Thomas  Robinson,  1830, 
8vo. 

'^  Learned,  polished,  and  dignified,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly ;  yet  far  more  conspicuously  kiod, 
humble,  tolerant,  and  laborious; — zealous  for  his 
church,  too,  and  not  forgetful  of  his  station ;  but 
remembering  it  more  for  the  duties  than  for  the 
honours  that  were  attached  to  it." — Lord  Jef- 
frey :  Edin,  RevieiCf  48 :  314. 

Time  a\d  Eternity. 

There  is  an  ancient  fable  told  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  which,  fable  as 
it  is,  may  for  its  l>eauty  and  singularity  well 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  that  in  one  of  the 
earliest  persecutions  to  which  the  Christian 
world  was  exposed,  seven  Christian  youths 
souj^ht  concealment  in  a  lonely  cave,  and 
there,  by  God's  appointment,  fell  into  a  deep 
and  death-like  slumber.  They  slept  the 
legend  runs,  two  hundred  years,  till  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had  received  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  Church  which 
they  had  left  a  poor  and  afflicted  orphan, 
had  "kings''  for  her  "nursing  fathers,  and 
queens'*  for  her  "  nursing  mothers.'*  They 
then  at  length  awoke,  and  entering  into 
their  native  Ephesus,  so  altered  now  that 
its  streets  were  altogether  unknown  to  them, 
they  cautiously  inquired  if  there  were  any 
Christians  in  the  city?  "Christians!"  was 
the  answer,  "we  are  all  Christians  here!*' 
and  they  heard  with  a  thankful  joy  the 
change,  which,  since  they  left  the  world, 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  its  inhab- 
itants. On  one  side  they  were  shown  a 
stately  fabric  adorned  with  a  gilded  cross, 
and  dedicated,  as  they  were  told,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  crucified  Master:  on  another, 
scIiooIh  for  the  public  exposition  of  those 
Go8[>eU  of  which  so  short  a  time  before  the 
bare  profession  was  proscribed  and  deadly. 
But  no  fear  was  now  to  be  entertained  of 
those  miHcries  which  had  encircled  the  cradle 
of  Cliristianitv  :  no  danger  now  of  the  rack, 
the  lions,  or  tfie  sword :  the  emperor  and  his 
prefects  held  the  same  faith  with  themselves, 
and  all  the  wealth  of  the  east,  and  all  the 
valour  and  authority  of  the  western  world, 
were  exerted  to  protect  and  endow  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  teachers  of  their  religion. 


But  joyful  as  these  tidings  must  at  first 
have  been,  their  further  inquiries  are  said 
to  have  been  met  with  answers  which  very 
deeply  surprised  and  pained  them.  They 
learned  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ, 
were  strangely  regardless  of  the  blessings 
which  Christ  had  bestowed,  and  of  the  obli- 
gations which  He  had  laid  on  His  followers. 
The^  found  that,  as  the  world  had  become 
Christian,  Christianity  itself  had  become 
worldly ;  and  wearied  and  sorrowful  they 
besought  of  God  to  lay  them  asleep  aeain, 
crying  out  to  those  who  followed  them, 
"You  have  shown  us  man^  heathens  who 
have  given  up  their  old  idolatry  without 
gaining  anything  better  in  its  room  ;  many 
who  are  of- no  religion  at  all ;  and  many  with 
whom  the  religion  of  Christ  is  no  more  than 
a  cloak  of  licentiousness;  but  where,  where 
are  the  Christians?"  And  thus  thcv  returned 
to  their  cave ;  and  there  God  had  compassion 
on  them,  releasing  them,  once  for  all,  from 
that  world  for  whose  reproof  their  days  had 
been  lengthened,  and  removing  their  souls 
to  the  society  of  their  ancient  friends  and 
pastors,  the  martyrs  and  saints  of  an  earlier 
and  a  better  generation. 

The  admiration  of  former  times  is  a  feel- 
ing at  first,  perhaps,  engrafted  on  our  minds 
by  the  regrets  of  those  who  vainly  seek  in 
the  evening  of  life  for  the  sunny  tints  which 
adorned  their  morning  landscape ;  and  who 
are  led  to  fancy  a  deterioration  in  surround- 
ing objects,  when  the  change  is  in  themselves, 
and  the  twilight  in  their  own  powers  of  per- 
ception. It  is  probable  that,  as  each  age  of 
the  individual  or  the  species  is  subject  to 
its  peculiar  dangers,  so  each  has  its  peculiar 
and  compensating  advantages  ;  and  that  the 
difficulties  which,  at  different  periods  of  the 
world's  duration,  have  impeded  the  l)eliever'8 
progress  to  heaven,  though  in  appearance 
equally  various,  are,  in  amount,  very  nearly 
equal.  It  is  probable  that  no  a^e  is  without 
its  sufficient  share  of  offences,  of  judgments, 
of  graces,  and  of  mercies,  and  that  the  cor- 
rupted nature  of  mankind  was  never  other- 
wise than  hostile  or  indiflferent  to  the  means 
which  God  has  employed  to  remedy  its 
misery.  Had  we  lived  in  the  times  of  the 
infant  Church,  even  amid  the  blaze  of  mir- 
acle on  the. one  hand,  and  the  chastening 
fires  of  persecution  on  the  other,  we  should, 
have  beard,  perhaps,  no  fewer  complaints 
of  the  cowardice  and  apostasy,  the  dissimu- 
lation and  murmuring  inseparable  from  a 
continuance  of  public  distress  and  danger, 
than  we  now  hear  regrets  for  those  days  of 
wholesome  affliction,  when  the  mutual  love 
of  believers  was  strengthened  by  their  com- 
mon danger;  when  their  want  of  worldly 
advantages  disposed  them  to  regard  a  release 
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from  tho  world  with  hone  far  more  thiin 
with  apprehension,  nnci  compelled  the 
Church  to  clin^  to  her  Master's  cross  alone 
for  comfort  and  fur  succour. 

Still,  however,  it  is  mont  wonderful,  yea, 
rather  by  this  very  consideration  is  our  won- 
der increased  at  the  circumstance,  that  in 
any  or  every  ago  of  Christianity,  such  in- 
ducements and  such  menaces  as  the  religion 
of  Christ  displays,  should  be  regarded  with 
80  much  indifference,  and  postponed  for  ob- 
jects so  trifling  and  comparatively  worthless. 
If  there  were  no  other  difference  but  that  of 
duration  between  the  happiness  of  the  pres- 
ent life  and  of  the  life  wnich  is  to  follow,  or 
though  it  were  allowed  us  to  l>elievo  that 
the  enjoyments  of  earth  were,  in  every  other 
respect,  the  greater  and  more  desirable  of  the 
two,  this  single  consideration  of  its  eternity 
would  prove  the  wisdom  of  umking  heaven 
the  object  of  our  more  earnest  care  and  con- 
cern :  of  retaining  its  image  constantly  in 
our  minds ;  of  applying  ourselves  with  a 
more  excellent  zeal  to  everything  which  can 
help  us  in  its  attainment,  and  of  esteeming 
all  things  as  less  than  worthle.^is  which  are 
net  in  comparison  with  its  claims,  or  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  purchase.  Accord- 
ingly, this  is  the  motive  which  St.  Paul  as- 
signs for  a  contempt  of  the  sufferings  and 
pleasures,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  life 
which  now  is,  in  comparison  with  the  pleas- 
ures and  sufferings,  the  fears  and  hopes, 
which  are  in  another  life,  held  out  to  each 
of  us.  And  it  is  a  reason  which  must  carry 
great  weight  to  the  mind  of  every  reason- 
able being,  inasmuch  as  any  thing  which 
may  end  soon,  and  must  end  some  time  or 
other,  is,  supposing  all  other  circumstances 
equal,  or  even  allowing  to  the  temporal  good 
a  very  large  preponderance  of  pleasure,  of 
exceedingly  less  value  than  that  which,  once 
attained,  is  alike  safe  from  accident  and  de- 
cay, the  enjoyment  of  which  is  neither  to  be 
checked  by  insecurity,  nor  palled  by  long  pos- 
session, but  which  must  continue  thenceforth 
in  everlasting  and  incorruptible  blessedness, 
as  surely  as  Ood  Himself  is  incorruptible 
and  everlasting. 

Sermotis  Preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn^  18SS, 
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''The  candour  with  which  the  English  have 
recognized  Mr.  Irving's  literary  merits  is  equally 
honournble  to  both  parties,  while  bis  genius  has 
experienced  a  still  inore  unequivocal  homafj^e  in 
tho  counties  imitations  to  which  be  has  given 
rise ;  imitations  whose  uniform  failuro,  notwitb^ 
standings  all  the  applinnces  of  accomplishment 
and  talent,  prove  their  model  to  be  inimitable." — 
William  II.  Prescott:  y,  Amtr.  Ret,,  35:  192, 
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"  Giber  Trrltcrs  rony  no  iloubt  arice  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  who  will  exhibit  in  verse  or  proee  a  more 
commanding  talent,  and  8oar  a  still  loftier  flight 
in  the  empyrean  sky  of  glory.  Some  western 
Homer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Corneille,  or  Caldo- 
ron,  may  irradiate  our  literary  world  with  a  flood 
of  splendour  that  ^hall  throw  all  other  greatness 
into  the  shade.  This,  or  something  like  it,  may 
or  may  not  happen ;  but,  even  if  it  should,  it  can 
never  be  disputed  that  the  mild  and  beautiful 
genius  of  Mr.  Ir\'ing  was  the  Morning  Star  that 
led  up  the  march  of  our  heavenly  host;  and  that 
he  has  a  fair  right,  much  fairer  certainly  than  the 
great  Mantuan,  to  assume  the  proud  device,  Primut 
f.go  in  patriani." — ALEXANDER  H.  EvERETT :  N, 
Amer.  Hev,,  28  :  110,  Jan.  1829. 

A  Rainy  Sunday  in  an  Inn. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  November.  I  had  been  detained 
in  the  course  of  a  iourney  by  a  slight  in- 
disposition, from  which  I  was  recovering ; 
Imt  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the 
small  town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a 
country  inn !  whoever  has  had  the  luck  to 
experience  one,  can  alone  judge  of  my  situ- 
ation. The  rain  pattered  against  the  case- 
ments, the  l>ells  tolled  for  church  with  a 
melancholy  sound.  I  went  to  the  windows 
in  quest  of  nomothing  to  amuse  the  eye,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The 
windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while 
those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this 
world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that 
had  been  kicked  about  by  travellers  and 
st^ible-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant 
pool  of  water  surrounding  an  island  of 
muck ;  there  were  several  half-drowned 
fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among 
which  was  a  miserable  crest-fallen  cock, 
drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit,  his  droop- 
ing tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single 
feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled 
from  his  back  ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half- 
dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing 
patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of 
vapour  rising  from  her  reeking  hide;  a  wall- 
eyed horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from 
the  caves ;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a 
dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  something  every 
now  and  then  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp ; 
a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  yards  in 
pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather 
Itself;  everything,  in  short,  was  comfortless 
and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drink- 


ing ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions 
round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise 
over  their  liquor, 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  people  picking  their  way  to 
church,  with  petticoats  hoisted  mid-leg  high, 
and  dripping  umbrellas.  The  bells  ceased 
to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.  I  then 
amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters 
of  a  tradesman  opposite,  who,  being  confined 
to  the  house  for  iear  of  wetting  their  Sun- 
day finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the 
front  windows,  to  fascinate  the  chance  ten- 
ants of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  sum- 
moned away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced 
mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  without 
to  amuse  me. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy  : 
the  slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted 
heavily  along ;  there  was  no  variety  even  in 
the  rain ;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  mo- 
notonous patter,  patter,  patter,  excepting 
that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by  the 
idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of 
the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella.  It  was 
quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  a  horn  blew,  and  a 
stage-coach  whirled  through  the  street  with 
outside  passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cower- 
ing under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  to- 
gether, and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet 
box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The  sound 
brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew 
of  vagalx)nd  boys  and  vagaliond  dogs,  and 
the  carroty-headed  hostler,  and  that  nondo- 
script  animal  yclept  Boots,  and  all  the  other 
vagabond  race  that  infest  thc'purlieus  of  an 
inn;  but  the  bustle  was  transient:  the  coach 
again  whirled  on  its  way  ;  and  l>oy  and  doj;, 
and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again 
to  their  holes ;  the  street  again  became  si- 
lent, and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The 
travellers  reaa  the  papers  two  or  three  times 
over.  Some  drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long 
stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  adven- 
tures, their  overturns  and  breakings-down. 
They  discussed  the  credits  of  different  mer- 
chants and  different  inns,  and  the  two  wags 
told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bermaids and  kind  landladies.  All  this 
passed  as  they  were  quietly  taking  what 
they  called  their  nightcaps  ;  that  is  to  say, 
strong'glasses  of  brandy  and  water  or  sugar, 
or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind ;  after 
which  they  one  after  another  rang  for. Boots 
and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to  bed 
in  old  shoes  cut  down  into  marvellously  un- 
comfortable slippers.  There  was  only  one 
man  lefk, — a  siiort-legged,  long-bodied  ple- 
thoric fellow,  with  a  very  large  sandy  head, 
lie  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass  of  port  wine 
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nepis  and  a  Rpoon,  sipping  and  stirring,  and 
meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep 
bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the  empty  glaHs 
standing  Itefore  him;  and  the  candle  seemed 
to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long  an  1 
hlack,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed 
the  little  light  that  remained  in  the  chamlicr. 
The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was  conta- 
gious. Around  hung  the  shapeless  and 
almost  spectral  box-coats  of  departed  travel- 
lers, long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only 
heard  tlie  ticking  of  the  clo<tk,  with  the 
dee|>-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper, 
and  the  dripnings  of  the  rain — drop,  drop, 
droi) — from  tne  eaves  of  the  house. 
nracebridge  Hall, 

The  First  Voyage  op  Columbus. 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with 
his  crew,  and  his  situation  became  desperate. 
Fortunately,  the  manifestations  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  land  were  such  on  the  following 
day  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Beside 
a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in 
rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  kind  which 
keeps  aljout  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn 
with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated 
from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  then  they 
picked  up  a  ree<J,  a  small  board,  and,  above 
all,  a  staff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom 
and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  ex- 
pectation ;  and  throughout  the  day  each  one 
was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being 
the  firxt  to  discover  the  long-sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invari- 
able custom  on  board  of  the  admimrs  ship, 
the  mariners  had  sung  the  ttahe  regina^  or 
vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  im- 
pressive adtlress  to  his  crew.  lie  pointed  out 
the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  conducting  them 
by  soft  and  favouring  breezes  across  a  trnn- 
quil  ocean,  cheering  their  hoftes  continually 
with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their  fears 
augmented,  and  thus  leading  and  guiding 
them  to  a  promised  hind.  He  now  reminded 
them  of  the  orders  he  had  given  on  lM>ard 
(he  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing  westward 
seven  hundred  leagues,  they  should  not 
make  sail  after  midnight.  Present  appear- 
ances authorized  such  a  precautiim.  He 
thought  it  probable  they  would  make  land 
that  very  night ;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a 
vigilant  look-out  to  be  kept  from  the  fore- 
castle, promising  to  whomsoever  should 
make  the  discovery  a  doublet  of  velvet,  in 
addition  to  the  pension  to  bo  given  by  the 
sovereigns. 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with 
more  sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great 
progress.  At  sunset  they  ha<l  sto'wi  again 
to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves 


at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead, 
from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest 
animation  prevailed  throughout  the  sfaip^t ; 
not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the 
evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station 
on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  hi^h 
poop  of  his  vessel,  rang-ng  his  eye  along  the 
duHKy  horiz(m,  and  maiintaining  an  intense 
and  unremitting  watch.  Al)out  ten  o'clock 
he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at 
a  great  distance.  Fearing  his  eager  hopes 
might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutier- 
rez, gentleman  of  the  king^s  bcd-chaiul>er, 
and  inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  light; 
the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Doubt- 
ful whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delu- 
sion of  the  fancy,  Columbus  called  Rodrigc 
Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  in- 
quiry. By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended 
the  round-house,  the  light  had  disappeared. 
They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in 
sudden  and  passing  gleams;  as  if  it  were  a 
torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  waves;  or  in  the  hand  of 
some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down 
as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  tran< 
sient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams  that 
few  attached  any  importance  to  tbcni ;  Co- 
lumbus, however,  considered  them  as  certain 
signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land 
was  inhabited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in 
the  morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta 
gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first 
descried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de 
Triana ;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards 
adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  previ- 
ously perceived  the  light.  The  land  was 
now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant, 
whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and  laid  to, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus 
in  this  little  simce  of  time  must  have  been 
tumultuous  ana  intense.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  ac- 
complished his  object.  The  great  mystery  of 
the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which 
had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumph- 
antly eHtablished ;  he  had  secured  to  him 
self  a  gh'ry  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man,  at  such  a  moment ;  or  the  con- 
jectures which  must  have  thronged  upon 
his  mind,  as  to  the  land  before  him.  covered 
with  darkness.  That  it  was  fruitful,  was 
evident  from  the  vegetables  which  floated 
from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he 
perceive<l  the  fragnince  of  aromatic  groves. 
The  moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved  it 
the  residence  of  man.  But  what  were  its  in- 
habitants ?  Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
I  parts  of  the  globe  ;  or  were  they  some  .•*trange 
^  and  monstrous  race,  such  ati  the  imaginar 
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tion  wiu  prono  in  thou  times  to  pWe  to  nil 
n-iiiottt  iLfiii  unknown  re;;iana?  Iliul  liu  como 
upon  soma  wild  island  far  in  the  Inilliin  sea: 
Or  wns  tliis  the  famed  Cipango  it«eir,  the 
olijeut  iif  his  golden  funciea  7  A  thoiiannd 
■peculations  of  the  kind  must  havo  swarmed 
Upon  him,  M,  with  his  anxiaui  orovm,  he 
wiiited  for  (he  nifcht  to  pans  away ;  wonder- 
ing whether  [he  mornin);  light  would  revonl 
a  eavii|i;e  wildcrnetw,  or  duwn  upon  npiuj 
^roie».  and  glittering  Tanea,  and  girded  oitiea, 
and  all   [he  splendour  of  orisntal  civiliia- 


AT   ABBOTSrORD. 


Lnte  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  «r  August, 
ISIT,  1  arrived  at  the  ancient  little  iiorder 
tiiwn  of  Selkirk,  where  I  put  up  for  the 
night  I  hail  come  down  from  Edinburgh, 
parti;  to  visit  MelroM  Alibey  and  its  vicin- 
ity, but  ehieflv  to  get  a  right  of  the  "  inrght; 
winBtrel  of  tte  north,"  I  had  n  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  froin  Thomiis  Campbell 
the  poet,  and  had  renaon  to  think,  from  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier 
acriljblings,  that  ft  visit  from  mo  would  not 
lie  d.7emed  ftn  intrusion. 

On  the  Ibllowint;  morning,  aflor  an  enrlj 
hrciLkfant.  I  set  off  in  a  p<>Bt-chaiso  for  the 
Abbey.  On  the  way  thither  I  stopped  nt 
the  giite  of  Ahbotaford,  and  sent  the  postil- 
lion to  the  houae  with  the  letter  of  introduo- 
tion  and  my  card,  on  which  I  hnd  written 
that  I  wns  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of  Mel- 
rone  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  aiirconblo  to  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not 
vet  Ifcen  made  a  Baronet)  to  receive  a  visit 
from  me  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

While  the  postillion  was  on  his  errand,  I 
hnd  time  to  survey  the  mansion.  It  atnod 
Bi>me  short  distance  below  the  rond,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  sweeping  down  to  the  Tweed ; 
and  was  as  yet  but  a  snug  gentleman's  cot- 
tage, with  something  rural  and  piuturusque 
in  its  appearance.  The  whnle  (Vont  was 
overrun  with  everfcreens,  and  immediately 
liclow  the  portal  was  a  great  pair  of  elk 
horns  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foli- 
n-fe,  anrl  giving  the  cottage  the  look  of  n 
hiiiiting-loilge.  The  huge  baronial  pile,  to 
which  this  modeiil  mansion  in  a  manner 
gave  birth,  was  just  emerging  into  eiiat- 
ence:  part  of  the  walls,  surrounded  by 
Bimffolding,  already  had  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  cottage,  an<l  the  coarl>yan)  in  front 
wan  encumljer«d  by  masses  of  hfwn  st/ms. 

The  noise  <>f  the  chaise  had  diKturhud  the 

quiet  of  the  establishment.     Out  sallied  the 

wanler  of  the  castle,  a   black   greyhound, 

and,  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone, 
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began  a  furious  barking.    His  alarm  brought 
out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs: 

"  Both  moajrcl,  punpy.  wbelp,  and  haand, 
AnJ  OHM  of  luw  itgn*  ;" 
all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous. — I  should 
correct  my  quotation  ; — not  a  cur  was  to  b« 
seen  on  the  premises:  Scott  was  too  true  a 
sportsman,  and  had  tiw  high  a  veneration 
for  pure  blood,  to  tolcrato  a  mongrel. 

In  a  little  while  the  "lord  of  the  castle" 
himself  mode  his  appearance.  I  knew  him  at 
once  by  the  descriptionsi  hail  rend  and  heard, 
and  the  likenesses  that  hud  been  published 
of  him.  lie  was  tali,  and  of  a  large  and  pow- 
erful frame.  His  drens  was  simple,  and  al- 
most rustic.  An  obi,  green  shooting-coat, 
with  a  dog  whistle  at  the  Imtlon-hole,  brown 
linen  pantaloons,  stout  shoes  that  tied  at  the 
ankles,  and  a  white  hot  that  had  evidently 
seen  service.  He  came  limping  up  the  gravel 
walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  walking- 
staff,  hut  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigour. 
By  his  side  jogged  along  a  large  iron-gray 
Btnghound  of  mo!<t  grave  demeanour,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  clamour  of  the  canins 
rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider  hiinself  bound, 
for  the  liignity  of  the  house,  to  give  me  a 

Before  Scr>tt  hail  reached  the  gate  b« 
called  out  in  a  hearty  tone,  welcoming  me 
to  Abboteford,  and  asking  news  of  Camp- 
boll.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  ha 
grasped  me- warmly  liy  the  hand:  "Come, 
drive  down,  drive  dawn  to  the  house,"  said 
hs)  "ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  yu  shnll  see  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Abbey.'' 

I  wiiiild  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea 
of  having  already  made  my  breakfast. 
■'  Hoot,  man,"  cried  he,  "  a  ride  in  tha 
morning  in  the  keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hilla 
is  warrant  enough  for  a  second  breakfast." 

t  wns  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal 
of  the  cottage,  and  in  a  few  moments  found 
myself  seated  at  tho  break fait-tablo.  Thoro 
was  no  one  present  but  the  family,  which 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Scott,  her  eldest  daughter 
Sophia,  then  a  tine  girl  about  seventeen, 
Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years  younger, 
Walter,  a  well-grown  stripling,  and  Charles, 
a  lively  lioy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
I  soon  folt  myself  quite  at  homo,  and  my 
heart  in  a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcomel 
experienced.  I  had  thought  to  make  a  mero 
morning  visit,  but  found  1  was  not  to  be  let 
off  so  lightly. 

"  You  must  not  think  our  neighbourhood 
is  to  be  read  in  a  morning,  like  a  news- 
paper," said  .Scott.  '■  It  takes  several  days 
of  study  for  an  observant  traveller  that  has 
a  relish  for  auld  world  tnimpcry.  After 
brenkfoHt  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Mel- 
rose Abbey ;  I  shull  not  be  able  to  accom- 
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pftDY  YOUf  as  I  have  some  household  affairs 
to  attend  to,  but  I  will  put  you  in  charge  of 
my  son  Charles,  who  is  very  learneil  in  all 
things  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  stands  in,  and  he  and  my  friend 
Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth 
alK>ut  it,  with  a  good  deal  more  that  you  arc 
not  called  upon  to  believe,  unless  you  l>e  a 
true  and  nothing  doubting  antiquary.  When 
you  come  back  rll  take  you  out  on  a  ramble 
about  the  neighbourhood.  To-morrow  we 
will  take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next 
day  we  will  drive  over  to  Dry  burgh  Abbey, 
which  is  a  fine  old  ruin  well  worth  your 
seeing" — in  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got 
through  with  his  plan,  I  found  myself  com- 
mitted for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance  was 
suddenly  opened  before  me. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sun  darted 
his  beams  from  over  the  hills  through  the 
low  lathee  window.  I  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  and  looked  out  between  the  branches 
of  eglantine  which  overhung  the  casement. 
To  my  surprise,  Scott  was  already  up  and 
fortfi,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and 
chatting  with  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
new  building.  I  had  supposed,  after  the 
time  ho  had  wasted  on  me  yesterday,  he 
would  be  closely  occupied  this  morning,  but 
he  appeared  like  a  man  of  leisure,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine  and 
amuse  himself. 

I  soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him. 
lie  talked  about  his  proposed  plans  of  Ab- 
botsford  :  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him 
could  he  have  contented  himself  with  his 
delightful  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and 
the  simple  yet  hearty  and  hospitable  style, 
in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  great  pile  of  Abbotsford,  with  the  huge 
expense  it  entailed  upon  him  of  servants, 
retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a 
drain  upon  his  purse,  a  tax  upon  his  exer- 
tions, and  a  weight  upon  his  mind  that 
finally  crushed  him. 

As  yet,  however,  all  was  in  embryo  and 
perspective,  and  Scott  pleased  himself  with 
picturing  out  his  future  residence  as  he 
would  one  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  his 
Own  romances.  **  It  was  one  of  his  air  cas- 
tles," ho  said,  '*  which  he  was  reducing  to 
solid  stone  and  mortnr."  About  the  place 
were  strewed  various  morsels  from  the  ruins 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incor- 
porated in  his  mansion.  He  had  constructed 
out  of  similar  materials  a  kind  of  Gothic 
shrine  over  a  spring,  and  had  surmounted 
it  by  a  small  stone  cross.  .  .  . 

I  have  thus  given,  in  a  rude  style,  my 
main  recollections  of  what  occurred  during 
my  sojourn  at  Abbotsford,  and  I  feel  morti- 
fied that  I  can  give  but  such  meagre,  scat- 


tered, and  colourless  details  of  what  wa8  9C 
copious,  rich,  and  varied.     During  several 
days  that  I  passed  there  Scott  was  in  admi- 
rable vein.     From  early  morn  until  dinner- 
time he  was  rambling  about,  showing  me 
the  neighbourhood,  and  during  dinner,  and 
until  late  at  night,  engaged  in  social  conver- 
sation.    No  time  was  reserved  for  himself; 
he  seemed  as  if  his  only  occupation  was  to 
entertain  me;  and  yet  I  was  almost  an  en- 
tiro  stranger  to  him,  one  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing  but  an  idle  l>ook  I  had  written,  and 
which  some  years  before  hud  amused  liiin. 
But  such  was  Scott;   he  appeared  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  lavish  his  time,  attention, 
and  conversation  on  those  around.     It  was 
difficult  to  imagine  what  time  he  found  to 
write  those  volumes  that  were  incessantly 
issuing  from  the  press;  all  of  which,   too, 
were  of  a  nature  to  require  reading  and  re- 
search.    I  could  not  find  that  his  life  woa 
ever  otherwise  than  a  life  of  leisure  and  hap- 
hazard recreation,  such  as  it  was  during  my 
visit,      lie  scarce  ever  balked  a  party   of 
pleasure,  or  a  sporting  excursion,  and  rarely 
pleaded  his  own  concerns  as  an  excuse  for 
rejecting  those  of  others.     During  my  vis«it 
I  heard  of  other  visitors  who  had  preceded 
me,  and  who  must  have  kept  him  occupieti 
for  many  days,  and  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  course  of  his  daily  life 
for  some  time  subsequently.    Not  long  after 
mv  departure  fnmi  Abbotsford,  my   friend 
"VV^ilkie  arrived  there,  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  Scott  family.     lie  found  the  nonse  lull 
of  guests.     Scotfs  whole  time  was  taken  up 
in  riding  and  driving  about  the  country,  or 
in  social  conversation  at  home.     ^^All  this 
time,"  said  Wilkie  to  me,  **  I  did  not  pre- 
sume to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
for  I  saw  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  ;  I 
waited  for  the  guests  to  go  away,  but  as 
fast  as  one  went  another  arrived,  and  so  it 
continued  for  several  days,  and  with  each 
set  he  was  completely  occupied.     At  length 
all  went  off,  and  we  were  quiet.     I  thought, 
however,  Mr.  Scott  will  now  shut  himself 
up  among  his  books  and  papers,  for  he  has 
to  make  up  for  lost  time;  it  won't  do  for  me 
to  ask  him  now  to  sit  for  his  picture.    Laid- 
law,  who  managed  his  estate,  came  in,  and 
Scott  turned  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  to  con- 
sult about  business.    ^  Laidlaw/  said  he,  *  to- 
morrow morning  we'll  go  across  the  water 
and  take  the  dogs  with  us;  thore^s  a  place 
where  I  think  wo  shall  be  able  to  find  a 
hare  I'     In  short,"  added  Wilkie,  "  I  found 
that,  instead  of  business,  he  was  thinking 
only  of  amusement,  as  if  he  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  occupy  him ;    so  I  no  longer 
feared  to  intrude  upon  him." 

The    conversation   of   Scott  was    frank^ 
hearty,  picturesque,  and  dramatic    During 
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the  time  of  my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  oomic 
rather  than  the  grave,  in  his  anecdotes  and 
stories ;  and  such,  I  was  told,  was  his  gen- 
eral inclination.  lie  relished  a  joke,  or  a 
trait  of  humour  in  social  intercourse,  and 
laughed  with  right  good  will.  lie  talked 
not  for  effect,  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow 
of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination.  He  had  a 
natural  turn  for  narration,  and  his  narra- 
tives and  descriptions  were  without  effort, 
yet  wonderfully  graphic.  He  placed  the 
scene  before  you  like  a  picture ;  he  gave  the 
dialogue  with  tt^e  appropriate  dialect  or 
peculiarities,  and  described  the  appearance 
and  characters  of  his  personages  with  that 
spirit  and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings. 
Indeed,  his  conversation  reminded  me  con- 
tinually of  his  novels;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with  him,  he 
talked  enough  to  fili  volumes,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  been  filled  more  delightfully. 

lie  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  ap- 
preciating every  thing  that  others  said,  how- 
ever humble  might  be  their  rank  or  preten- 
sions, and  was  quick  to  testify  his  perception 
of  any  point  in  their  discourse.  He  arro* 
eated  nothing  to  himself,  but  was  perfectly 
unassuming  and  unpretending,  entering 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  business,  or 
pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  folly  of  the 
liour  and  the  company.  No  one^s  concerns, 
no  one^s  thoughts,  no  one^s  opinions,  no 
one's  tastes  and  pleasures  seemed  beneath 
him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the 
companion  of  those  with  whom  he  happened 
to  be,  that  they  forgot  for  a  time  his  vast 
superiority,  and  only  recollected  and  won- 
dered, when  all  was  over,  that  it  was  Scott 
with  whom  they  had  been  on  such  familiar 
terms,  and  in  whose  society  tliey  had  felt  so 
perfectly  at  their  ease. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous 
spirit  in  which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary 
contemporaries,  quotine  the  beauties  of  their 
works,  and  this,  too,  with  respect  to  persons 
with  whom  he  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  at  variance  in  literature  or  politics.  Jef- 
frey, it  was  thought,  had  ruffled  his  plumes 
in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet  Scott  spoke  of 
him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm  eulogy,  both 
as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

His  humour  in  conversation,  as  in  his 
works,  was  genial  and  free  from  all  caus- 
ticity. He  had  a  quick  perception  of  faults 
and  foibles,  but  he  looked  upon  poor  human 
nuture  with  an  indulgent  eye,  relishing 
what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating 
what  was  frail,  and  pitying  what  was  eviL 
It  is  this  beneficent  spirit  which  gives  such 
an  air  of  bonhommie  to  Soott*s  humour 
throuiihout  all  his  works;  He  played  with 
Uie  foibles  anJ  errors  of  kit  fetlow-beingSj 


and  presented  them  in  a  thousand  whim- 
sical and  characteristic  lights,  but  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  a  satirist.  I  do  not  recollect 
a  sneer  throughout  his  conversation  any 
more  than  there  is  throughout  his  works. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Scott  as  I  saw 
him  in  private  life,  not  merely  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  here  narrated,  but  in  the  casual 
intercourse  of  subsequent  years.  Of  his 
public  character  and  merits  all  the  world  can 
judge.  His  works  have  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of 
the  whole  civilised  world  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  had  a  controlling  inlluenee 
over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  when 
did  a  human  being  ever  exercise  an  intlu- 
ence  more  salutary  and  benignant?  Who 
is  there  that,  un  looking  back  over  a  great 
portion  of  his  life,  does  not  find  the  genius 
of  Scott  lyiministering  to  his  pleasures,  be- 
guiling his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely 
sorrows?  Who  does  not  still  regard  his 
works  as  a  treasury  of  pure  enjoyment,  an 
armoury  to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need, 
to  find  weapons  with  which  to  fight  off  the 
evils  and  the  griefs  of  life?  For  my  own 
part,  in  periods  of  dejection  I  have  hailed 
the  announcement  of  a  new  work  from  his 
pen  as  an  earnest  of  certain  pleasure  in  store 
tor  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
traveller  in  a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at 
a  distance,  where  he  feels  assured  of  solace 
and  refreshment.  When  I  consider  how 
much  he  has  thus  contributed  to  the  better 
hours  of  my  past  existence,  and  how  inde- 
pendent his  works  still  make  me,  at  times, 
of  all  the  world  for  my  enjoyment,  I  bless 
my  stars  that  cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to  be 
thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  outpour- 
ings of  his  genius.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  that  I  have  derived  from 
my  literary  career,  that  it  has  elevated  me 
into  genial  communion  with  such  a  spirit; 
and  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship, and  veneration  for  his  memory.  I  cast 
this  humble  stone  upon  his  cairn,  which  will 
soon,  I  trust,  be  piled  aloft  with  the  contri« 
butions  of  abler  tiands. 

The  Crayon  Miscellany, 

Irvixg*s  Last  iNTERyiEW  with  Scoit. 

Itwas  at  Sunnyside,  on  aglorious  afternoon 
in  June,  1855,  that  surrounded  by  scenery 
which  Irving  has  best  described,  he  narrated 
to  me  (S.  Austin  Allibone)  the  following 
account  of  his  last  interview  with  Scott: 

^'  I  was  in  London  when  Scott  arrived  after 
his  attack  of  paralysis,  on  his  way  to  the 
continent  in  search  of  health.  I  received  a 
note  from  Lockhart,  begging  me  to  come 
and  take  dinner  with  Scott  and  himself  the 
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next  day.  When  I  entered  the  room,  Soott 
grasped  my  hand,  and  looked  me  steadfaRtly 
m  tne  face.  ^  Time  has  dealt  gently  with 
you,  my  friend ,  since  we  parted,'  he  ex- 
claimed : — -he  referred  to  the  difference  in 
himself  since  we  had  met.  At  dinner,  I 
could  see  that  Scott^s  mind  was  failing.  lie 
was  painfully  conscious  of  it  himself.  lie 
would  talk  with  much  animation,  and  we 
would  listen  with  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion ;  hut  there  was  an  effort  and  an  em- 
barrassment in  his  manner:  he  knew  all 
was  not  right.  It  was  very  distressing,  and 
we  [Irving,  Lockhart,  and  Anne  Scott]  tried 
to  keep  up  the  conversation  between  our- 
selves, that  Sir  Walter  might  talk  as  little 
as  possible.  After  dinner  he  took  my  arm 
to  walk  up-stairs,  which  he  did  with  diffi- 
culty, lie  turned  and  looked  in  my  face, 
and  said,  *  They  need  not  tell  a  man  his 
inind  is  not  afl^cted  when  his  body  is  as 
much  impaired  as  mine.'  This  was  my 
last  interview  with  Scott  I  heard  after- 
wards that  he  was  better ;  but  I  never  saw 
him  again." 

Two  years  later  (in  1857),  in  narrating 
the  same  event,  Irving  told  me  that  as  Scott 
passed  up  the  stairs  with  him  after  dinner,  he 
remarked,  '*  Times  are  sadly  changed  since 
we  walked  up  the  Eildon  hills  together." 

Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  and  British  and  American 
Authors,  it  1970:  Scott,  Sir  WaUer. 
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the  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hunt  and  Miss 
Mary  Shewell,  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
Shewell,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  1784,  and  after  a  life  of  great  literary  ac- 
tivity, accompanied  with  pecuniary  troubles, 
died  at  Putney,  England,  1859.  See  (Lon- 
don) Gentleman's  Magazine,  Oct.  1859.  425 
(Obituary),  his  Autol)iogruphy  and  Remi- 
niscences, 1850,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  and  The 
Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Edited  by 
his  Eldest  Son  [Thornton  Hunt],  Lond., 
1862,  2  vols.  12mo.  Works:  Juvenilia,  or, 
A  Collection  of  Poems  Written  between  the 
Ages  of  Twelve  and  Sixteen,  1801,  12mo, 
2d  edit.,  1802 ;  Critical  Essays  on  the  Per- 
formers of  the  London  Theatres,  etc.,  Lond., 
1807, 12mo,  2d  edit.,  1808,  l2mo;  Methodism, 
1809,  8vo;  Reformist's  Reply  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  1810,  8vo;  The  Reflector, 
Nos.  1-4,  1810;  Reply  on  the  Attomey- 
GeneraVs  Information,  1812;  Classic  Tales, 
1813,  5  vols.  12mo  ;  The  Feast  of  the  Poets, 
etc.,  1814,  cr.  8vo,  2d  edit.,  1815;  Descent 
of  Liberty,  a  Mask,  1815,  12mo;  The  Story 
of  Rimini,  a  Poem,  1816,  fp.  8yo,  3d  edit., 


1819,  12mo;  Foliage:  Poems,  1818,  12ino ; 
The  Indicator,  100  numbers,  1819-21,  2 
vols.  med.  8vo;  Amyntas,  a  Tale  of  the 
Woods,  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso,  1820, 
12mo;  Indicator  and  Companion,  1822,  2 
vols,  post  8vo,  1834,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  1840, 
roy.  8vo,  with  The  Seer,  1842,  roy.  8vo,  1848, 
roy.  8vo;  The  Liberal  [with  Byron,  Ilazlitt, 
and  Shelley],  1822,  4  pts.,  8vo ;  The  Lit- 
erary Examiner,  26  numbers,  1823,  med.  8vo ; 
Blue  Stocking  Revels,  n.  d.,  12mo ;  Literary 
Pocket-Book,  n.  d.,  l2mo;  Hero  and  Leander, 
n.  d. ;  Bacchus  in  Tuscany,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  n.  d.,  ]2mo;  Months  Descriptive 
of  the  Year,  n.  d  ,  12mo;  Dltra-Crepidarius: 
a  Satire  on  William  Gifford ;  Recollections 
of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contem- 
poraries, etc.,  1828,  4to,  2d  edit.,  1828,  2 
vols.  8vo;  The  Tatler,  1831-32:  Poetical 
Works,  1832,  8vo,  1833,  8vo,  1844,  32nio: 
Sir  Ralph  Esher,  a  Romance,  1832,  3  toIs. 
post8vo,  1836, 12mo,  1850,  post  8vo ;  London 
Journal,  1834-35, 2  vols.  fol. ;  Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Penn,  a  Poem,  18o9,  fp.  8vo. 
3d  edit.,  1849,  12mo;  A  Legend  of  Florence, 
a  Play,  1840,  8vo;  The  Seer,  or  Common 
Places  Refreshed,  1840-41,  2  pts.,  8vo,  1S4S, 
med.  8vo,  with  The  Indicator  and  Companion, 
1842,  roy.  8vo,  1848,  roy.  8vo;  The  Pjilfrey, 
a  Love  Story  of  Old  Times,  a  Poem,  1842, 
8vo ;  One  Hundred  Romances  of  Real  Life, 
a  Selection,  1843,  roy.  8vo ;  Imugination  and 
Fancy,  or  Selections  from  the  English  Poet«, 
Illustmtive  of  these  First  Requisites  of  their 
Art,  1844,  8vo,  2d  edit.,  1845,  post  8vo.  3d 
edit.,  1852,  cr.  8vo:  Christianism  [1846], 
l2mo:  A  Manual  of  Domestic  Devotions: 
Printed  only  for  private  circulation  :  Stories 
from  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  of  the 
Writers,  1846,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  1854,  2  vols, 
post  8vo :  Wit  and  Humour,  Selected  from 
the  English  Poets,  etc.,  1846,  post  8vo.  1852. 

?ost8vo;  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hvbla, 
847,  post  8vo,  1852,  r2mo;  Men,  Women, 
and  Books:  Sketches,  Essays,  and  Critical 
Memoirs  [from  his  uncollected  prose  wri- 
tings], 1847,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  ISfa,  2  vols. 
post  8vo ;  The  Town,  its  Character  and 
Events,  1848,  2  vols,  post  8vo ;  A  Book  for 
a  Corner:    Selections  in  Prose   and  Verse, 

1849,  2  vols.  l2ino,  2d  edit.,  1851,  post  8vo, 
3d  edit.,  1858,  post  8vo  j  Autobiography  and 
Reminiscences,  1850,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  1.^52. 
3  vols,  post  8vo;    Reading   for   Railways, 

1850,  12mo;  Table-Talk,  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations of  Pope  and  Swift,  1850,  post  8vo, 
1852,  post  8vo;  Religion  of  the  Heart:  A 
Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty,  1853,  fp.  8vo; 
The  Old  Court  Suburb,  1855,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo ; 
Stories  in  Verse,  1855,  l2mo;  The  Finest 
Scenes,  Lyrics,  and  other  Beauties,  selected 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  etc.,  vrith 
Preface,  1855,  post  8vo. 
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Many  of  his  works  have  been  repablidhed 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Hunt's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Himself,  Boston,  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  1857,  2  vols.  32ino ;  Uunt's  Works, 
New  York,  Derby  &  Jackson,  1857,  4  vols. 
12mo ;  A  Day  by  the  Fire,  and  other  Papers, 
Hitherto  Uncollected,  by  Lei^h  Hunt,  Bos- 
ton, Kobcrts  Brothers,  1870,  1  vol.  In  1808 
be  founded  The  Examiner,  and  edited  it  for 
many  years ;  he  also  edited  The  Monthly 
Repository ;  contributed  to  The  News,  The 
Round  Table,  The  True  Sun,  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  Westminster  Review;  edited 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherly,  Con- 
grcve,  and  Furquhar,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices,  Lond.,  1840,  roy.  8vo  (re- 
viewed by  Lord  Macaulay  in  Edin.  Review, 
Jan.  1841,  and  in  his  Essays) ;  and  made 
an  admirable  translation  of  ttie  Lutrin  of 
Boileau.  See  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Lat«  Macvey  Napier,  Esq., 
Lond.,  1879,  8vo.     Index,  547. 

"  To  my  t&^te,  the  Author  of  Rimini  and  Editor 
of  the  Examiner  in  among  the  best  and  lca«t  cor- 
rupted of  oar  poetioal  proM-writers.  In  his  light 
but  well-supported  oulumos  we  find  the  raoiness,  ihe 
sharpness,  and  the  sparkling  effect  of  poetry,  with 
little  that  is  extnivHg.int  or  far-fetched,  and  no 
turgidity  or  Dompoas  pretension." — Hazlitt:  Ta- 
ble- Talk  :  On  the  Prote  Stifle  of  Poete, 

"  His  prose  is  gossiping,  graceful,  and  searching, 
and  charms  many  readers." — Allan  Conninghau  : 
tiiog.  and  Cnt.  HiaU  of  the  Lit,  of  the  Laet  Fifty 
Year;  1833. 

What  is  Poetry? 

If  a  young  reader  should  ask,  afler  all. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  knowing  bad  poets 
from  good,  the  best  poets  from  the  next  best, 
and  so  on  ?  the  answer  is,  the  only  and  two- 
fold way  :  first,  the  perusal  of  the  best  poets 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  second,  the 
cultivation  of  that  love  of  truth  and  beauty 
which  made  them  what  they  are.  Every 
true  reader  of  poetry  partakes  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  the  poetic  nature ;  and 
no  one  can  be  completely  such  who  does  not 
love,  or  take  an  interest  in,  everything  that 
interests  the  poet,  from  the  firmament  to  the 
daisy, — from  the  highest  heart  of  man  t6 
the  most  pitiable  of  the  low.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  read  with  pen  in  hand,  marking 
what  is  liked  or  doubted.  It  rivets  the 
attention,  realizes  the  greatest  amount  of 
enjoyment,  and  facilitates  reference.  It  en- 
ables the  reader  also,  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  what  progress  he  makes  with  bis  own 
mind,  and  how  it  grows  up  to  the  stature  of 
its  exalter. 

If  the  same  person  should  ask,  What  class 
of  poetry  is  the  highest?  I  should  say  un- 
doubtedly, The  Epic;  for  it  includes  the 
drama,  with  narration  bosides ;  or  the  speak- 


ing and  action  of  the  characters,  with  the 
speaking  of  the  poet  himself,  whose  utmost 
address  is  taxed  to  relate  all  well  for  so  long 
a  time,  particularly  in  the  passages  least 
sustained  by  enthusiasm.  Whether  this 
class  has  included  the  greatest  poet,  is 
another  question  still  under  trial ;  for  Shak- 
speare  perplexes  all  such  verdicts,  even 
when  the  claimant  is  Homer:  though  if  a 
judgment  may  be  drawn  from  his  early  nar- 
ratives (**  Venus  and  Adonis,'*  and  **  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece"),  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  even  Shakspeare  could  have  told  a 
story  like  Ilomor,  owing  to  that  incessant 
activity  and  superfoetation  of  thought,  a  little 
less  of  which  may  be  occasionally  desired  evea 
in  his  plays ; — if  it  were  possible,  once  possess- 
ing anytlilng  of  his,  to  wish  it  away.  Next 
to  Homer  and  Shakspeare  come  such  narra- 
tors as  the  less  universal  but  intenser  Dante; 
Milton,  with  his  dignified  imagination ;  the 
universal  profoundly  simple  Chaucer;  and 
luxuriant  remote  Spenser, — immortal  child 
in  poetry's  most  poetic  solitudes:  then  the 
great  second-rate  dramatists;  unless  those 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  Greek  tragedy 
than  I  am  demand  a  place  for  them  before 
Chaucer:  then  the  airy  yet  robust  univer- 
sality of  Ariosto ;  the  hearty  out-of-door  na- 
ture of  Theocritus,  also  a  universalist ;  the 
finest  lyrical  poets  (who  only  take  short 
flights,  compared  with  the  narrators) ;  the 
purely  contemplative  poets  who  have  more 
thought  than  feeling ;  the  descriptive,  satiri- 
cal, didactic,  epigrammatic.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  liowever,  that  the  first  poet 
of  an  inferior  class  may  be  superior  to  fol- 
lowers in  the  train  of  a  higher  one,  though 
the  superiority  is  by  no  uteans  to  be  taken 
for  granted:  otherwise  Pope  would  be  su- 
perior to  Fletcher,  and  Butler  to  Pope.  Im- 
agination, teeming  with  action  and  character, 
makes  the  greatest  poets ;  feeling  and  thought 
the  next ;  fancy  (by  itself)  the  next ;  wit  the 
last.  Thought  by  itself  makes  no  poet  at  all: 
for  the  mere  conclusions  of  the  understand- 
ing can  at  best  be  only  so  many  intellectual 
matters  of  fact.  Feeling,  even  destitute  of 
conscious  thought,  stands  a  far  better  poet- 
ical chance ;  feeling  bein^  a  sort  of  thought 
without  the  process  of  thinking, — a  grasper 
of  the  truth  without  seeing  it.  And  wliat 
is  verv  remarkable,  feeling  seldom  makes 
the  blunders  that  thought  does.  An  idle 
distinction  has  been  made  between  taste 
and  judgment.  Taste  is  the  very  maker  of 
judgment.  Put  an  artificial  fruit  in  your 
mouth,  or  only  handle  it,  and  you  will 
soon  perceive  tlie  difierence  between  judging 
from  taste  or  tact,  and  judging  from  the 
abstract  figment  called  judgment.  The  lat- 
ter does  but  throw  you  into  guesses  and 
doubts.    Hence  the  conceits  that  astonish  ub 
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in  the  gravest  and  even  subtlest  thinkers, 
vhose  taste  is  not  proportionate  to  their 
mental  perceptions;  men  like  Donne,  for 
instance ;  who,  apart  from  accidental  per- 
sonal impressions,  seem  to  look  at  nothing 
as  it  really  iH,  but  only  as  to  what  may  lie 
thought  or  it.  Ilcnce,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deli^^htfulness  of  those  poets  who  never 
violate  truth  of  feeling,  whether  in  things 
real  or  imaginary  ;  who  are  always  consistent 
with  their  object  and  its  requirements ;  and 
who  run  the  great  round  of  nature,  not  to 
perplex  and  be  perplexed,  but  to  make  them- 
selves and  us  happy.  And,  luckily,  delight- 
fulness  is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
willing  soever  as  men  may  be  in  tiieir  pres- 
ent imperfect  state  to  set  the  power  to  sub- 
jugate above  the  power  to  please. 

Truth,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  makes 
great  writing.  This  is  the  reason  why  such 
poets  as  Ariosto,  though  not  writing  with  a 
constant  detail  of  thought  and  feeling  like 
Dante,  are  justly  considered  great  as  well 
as  delightful.  Their  greatness  proves  itself 
by  the  same  truth  of  nature,  and  sustained 
power,  though  in  a  different  way.  Their 
action  is  not  so  crowded  and  weighty ;  their 
sphere  has  more  territories  less  fertile;  but 
it  has  enchantments  of  its  own  which  excess 
of  thought  would  spoil, — luxuries,  laughing 
graces,  animal  spirits ;  and  not  to  recognize 
the  beauty  and  greatness  of  these,  treated  as 
they  treat  them,  is  simply  to  be  defective  in 
sympathy.  Every  planet  is  not  Mars  or 
Saturn.  There  is  also  Venus  and  Mercury. 
There  is  one  genius  of  the  south,  and  an- 
other of  the  north,  and  others  uniting  both. 
The  reuder  who  is  too  thoughtless  or  too  sen- 
sitive to  like  intensity  of  any  sort,  and  he 
who  is  too  thoughtful  or  too  dull  to  like  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  of 
reflection  or  passion,  are  equally  wanting  in 
complexional  fitness  for  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  books.  Ariosto  occasionally  says 
as  fine  things  as  Dante,  and  Spenser  as 
Shakspeare ;  but  the  business  of  ooth  is  to 
enjoy ;  and  in  order  to  partake  their  enjoy- 
ment to  its  full  extent,  you  must  feel  what 
poetry  is  in  the  general  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular, must  be  aware  that  there  are  differ- 
ent songs  of  the  spheres,  some  fuller  of 
notes,  and  others  of  a  sustained  delight : 
and  as  the  former  keep  you  perpetually 
alive  to  thought  or  passion,  so  from  the 
latter  you  receive  a  constant  harmonious 
sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  more  agreeable 
perhaps  on  the  whole,  though  less  exciting. 
Ariosto,  for  instance,  does  not  tell  a  story 
with  the  brevity  and  concentrated  passion 
of  Dante;  every  sentence  is  not  so  full  of 
matter,  nor  the  style  so  removed  from  the 
indifference  of  proj»e;  yet  ytm  are  charmed 
with  a  truth  of  another  sort,  equally  char- 


acteristic of  the  writer,  equally  drawn  from 
nature,  and  substituting  a  healthy  sense  of 
enjoyment  for  intenser  emotion.  £xc) U8ive- 
ness  of  liking  for  this  or  that  mode  of  troth, 
only  shows,  either  that  the  rcader^s  percep- 
tions are  limited,  or  that  he  would  sacrifice 
truth  itself  to  his  favourite  form  of  it.  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  who  was  as  trenchant  with 
his  pen  as  his  sword,  hailed  the  ^^  Faerie 
Queene''  of  his  friend  Spenser  in  verRes  in 
which  he  said  that  *•  Petrarch'*  was  hence- 
forth to  be  no  more  heard  of;  and  that  in  all 
English  poetry  there  was  nothing  he  c>>iinted 
**of  any  price*'  but  the  effusions  of  the  new 
author.  Yet  Petrarch  is  still  living  ;  Chau- 
cer was  not  alK)lished  by  Sir  Walter;  and 
Shakspeare  is  thought  somewhat  valuable. 
A  botanist  might  as  well  have  said  that  myr- 
tles and  oaks  were  to  disappear  because 
acacias  had  come  up.  It  is  with  the  poet's 
creations  as  with  Nature's,  great  or  small. 
Wherever  truth  and  beauty,  whatever  their 
amount,  can  be  shaped  into  verse,  and  answer 
to  some  demand  for  it  in  our  hearts,  there 
poetry  is  to  be  found ;  whether  in  produc- 
tions grand  and  beautiful  as  some  great 
event,  or  some  mighty,  leafy  solitude,  or  no 
bigger  and  more  pretending  than  a  swi^et 
face  or  a  bunch  of  violets  ;  whether  in  Ho- 
mer's  epic  or  Gray's  **  Elegy,'*  in  the  en- 
chanted gardens  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  or 
the  very  pot-herbs  of  the  **  Schoolmistretis'* 
of  Shenstone,  the  balms  of  the  simplicitj 
of  a  cottage.  Not  to  know  and  feel  this,  is 
to  be  deficient  in  the  universality  of  Nature 
herself,  who  iH  a  poetess  on  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  largest  scale,  and  who  calls  upon 
us  to  admire  all  her  productions ;  not  in- 
deed with  the  same  degree  of  admiration, 
but  with  no  refusal  of  it  except  to  defect. 

I  cannot  draw  this  essay  t<»wai-ds  its  con- 
clusion better  than  with  ihree  memorable 
words  of  Milton,  who  has  said  that  poetry, 
in  comparison  with  science,  is  "simple,  sen- 
suous, and  passi(mate."  By  simple,  he 
means  imperplexed  and  self-evident ;  *>y 
sensuous,  genial  and  full  of  imagery  ;  by 
passionate,  excited  and  enthusiastic.  '  I  am 
aware  that  different  constructions  have  )>een 
put  on  some  of  these  words  ;  but  the  context 
seems  to  me  to  necessitate  those  before  us. 
I  quote,  however,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  an  extract  in  the  "  Remarks  on  Para- 
dise Lost,"  by  Richardson. 

What  the  poet  has  to  cultivate  above  all 
things  is  love  and  truth  ;  what  he  has  to 
avoid,  like  poison,  is  the  fleeting  and  the 
false.  lie  will  get  no  gooil  by  proposing  to 
be  "  in  earnest  at  the  moment."  liis  earn- 
estness must  be  innate  and  habitual ;  born 
with  him,  and  felt  to  be  his  most  precious 
inheritance.  "I  expect  neither  profit  nor 
general  fame  by  my  writings,"  says  Cole- 
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ridge,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems ;  *^  and  I 
consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  re- 
paid without  either.  Poetry  hiis  been  to  me 
Its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;  i  t  has  soothed 
my  afflictions  ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined 
my  enjoyments ;  it  has  endeared  solitude ; 
and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to 
discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
that  meets  and  surrounds  me." — Pickering's 
edipion^  p.  10. 

*•  Poetry,"  says  Shelley, "  lifts  the  veil  from 
the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes 
familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were  not  famil- 
iar. It  reproduces  all  that  it  represents; 
and  the  impersonations  clothed  in  itsElysian 
light  Htana  thenceforward  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  once  contemplated  them,  as 
memorials  of  that  gentle  and  exalted  content 
which  extends  itself  over  all  thoughts  and 
actions  with  which  it  co-exists.  The  great 
secret  of  morals  is  love,  or  a  going  out  of 
our  own  nature,  and  an  identification  of 
ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in 
thought,  action,  or  person  not  our  own.  A 
man,  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  in- 
tensely and  comprehensively ;  he  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  another,  and  of  many 
others ;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  spe- 
cies become  his  own.  The  great  instrument 
of  moral  good  is  imagination ;  and  poetry 
administers  to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the 
cause." — Essays  and  Lettei's,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

I  would  not  willingly  say  anything  after 
perorations  like  these ;  but  as  treatises  on 
poetry  may  chance  to  have  auditors  who 
think  themselves  called  upon  to  vindicate 
the  superiority  of  what  is  termed  useful 
knowledge,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that, 
if  the  poet  may  be  allowed  to  pique  himself 
on  any  one  thing  more  than  other,  compared 
with  those  who  undervalue  him,  it  is  on  that 
power  of  undervaluing  nobody,  and  no  at- 
tainments different  from  his  own,  which  is 
given  him  by  the  very  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion which  they  despise.  The  greater  in- 
cludes the  lesM.  They  do  not  see  that  their 
inability  to  comprehend  him  argues  the 
smaller  capacity.  No  man  recognizes  the 
worth  of  utility  more  than  the  poet:  he 
only  desires  that  the  meaning  of  the  term 
may  not  come  short  of  its  greatness,  and  ex- 
clude the  noblest  necessities  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  lie  is  Quite  as  much  pleased,  for 
instance,  with  the  facilities  for  rapid  convey- 
ance afforded  him  by  the  railroad,  as  the 
dullest  confiner  of  its  advantages  to  that 
single  idea,  or  an  the  greatest  two-ideaM 
man  who  varies  that  single  idea  with  hug- 
ging himself  on  bis  -"  buttons"  or  his  good 
dinner.  But  he  sees  also  the  beauty  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passes,  of  the 
towns,  of  the  heavens,  of  the  steam-engine 
Itself,  thundering  and  foaming  along  like  a 


magic  horse ;  of  the  affections  that  are  carry- 
ing, perhaps,  half  the  passengers  on  their 
journey,  nay,  of  those  of  the  great  two-idea'd 
man;  and,  beyond  this,  he  discerns  the  in- 
calculable amount  of  good,  and  knowledge, 
and  refinement,  and  mutual  consideration 
which  this  wonderful  invention  is  fitted  to 
circulate  over  the  gIol>e,  perhaps  to  the  dis- 
placement of  war  itself,  and  certainly  to  the 
diffusion  of  millions  of  enjoyments. 

'*  And  a  button-maker,  after  all,  invented 
it!"  cries  our  friend.  Pardon  me,  it  was  a 
nobleman.  A  button-maker  may  be  a  very 
excellent,  and  a  very  poetical  man  too,  and 
yet  not  have  l>een  the  first  man  visited  by  a 
sense  of  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  combinai- 
tion  of  water  and  fire.  It  was  a  nobleman 
who  first  thought  of  it,  a  captain  who  first 
tried  it,  and  a  button-maker  who  perfected 
it.  And  he  who  put  the  nobleman  on  such 
thoughts  was  the  great  philosopher  Bacon, 
who  said  that  poetry  had  *'  something  divine 
in  it,"  and  was  necessary  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  human  mind. 

Inuigination  and  Fancy, 
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bom  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  1785,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
Magdalene  College,  OxK)rd,  became  a  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  with  No. 
7,  October,  18 17,  and  continued  his  connection 
with  this  periodical  (acting  as  literary  edi- 
tor, whilst  Blackwood  himself  managed  the 
business  department),  writing  with  more  or 
less  frequency,  until  September,  1852,  No, 
443,  in  which  appeared  his  last  paper,  Diea 
Boreales,  No.  x.,  Christopher  under  Canvas ; 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  1820-1852;  died  1854. 
Works :  The  Isle  of  Palms,  anti  other  Poems, 
Edin.,  1812,  8vo;  The  City  of  the  Plague, 
and  other  Poems,  Edin.,  1816,  8vo,  2d  edit., 
1820,  8vo ;  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  Edin.,  1822,  p.  8vo,  1839,  fp.  8vo,  1844, 
fp.  8yo,  1866,  fp.  8vo  ;  The  Trials  of  Marga- 
ret Lindsay,  Edm.,  1823,  p.  8vo,  1825,  fp.  8vo, 
1844,  fp.  8vo,  1845,  fp.  8vo,  1850,  fp.  8vo, 
1854,  fp.  8vo,  1866,  fp.  8vo;  The  Foresters, 
Edin.,  1825,  p.  8vo,  1839,  fp.  8vo,  1845,  fp. 
8vo,  1852,  fp.  8vo,  1867,  fp.  8vo;  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works,  Edin.,  1825,  2  vols, 
post  8vo ;  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Ilol)ert  Burns,  Glasgow,  1841,  4to;  The 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Chris- 
topher North,  Phila.,  1842,  3  vols.  12mo 
(from  Blackwood^s  Magazine — incomplete) ; 
Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  Edin., 
1842,  3  vols,  ^ost  8vo  (from  Blackwood'i 
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Magazine) ;  Noctes  Ambrosianae  (from  Black- 
wood's Magazine).  Pliila.,  1843, 4  vols.  I'Jrno: 
new  edition,  with  Memoirs  and  Noten  by  R. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.C.L.,  New  York,  1854, 
5  vols.  12mo,  4th  edit.,  1857,  4  vols.  12mo, 
revised  edit.,  1S63,  5  voIh.  am.  8vo  and  4to: 
edition  by  Pi-ofeMsor  Ferrier,  Edin.,  1855-56, 
4  vols.  cr.  8vo :  being  vols,  i.-iv.  of  The 
"Works  of  Professor  Wilson,  edited  bv  his 
son-in-law,  Professor  Ferrier,  Ed  in.,  1855-58, 
12  vols.  cr.  8vo  ;  Specimens  of  British  Crit- 
ics, Phi  la.,  1846,  12mo  (from  Blackwood's 
Magazine)  ;  Dies  Borealcs,  or,  Christopher 
under  Canvas,  Phila.,  1850,  12mo  (from 
Blackwood's  Magazine — incomplete).  See 
'Christopher  North*';  A  Memoir  of  John 
Wilson,  etc.,  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
Edin.,  1862,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  new  edit.,  1863, 
2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  with  Preface  by  R.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, D.C.L.,  New  York,  1863,  cr.  8vo, 
large  paper,  100  copies,  4to. 

"Ilis  poetical  powers  are  very  varied, — that  i9, 
he  can  handle  any  subject  in  its  own  peculiar  spirit. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  throughout  all  his  smaller  poems 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  for  nature;  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  heart;  and  a 
liquid  fluency  of  language  almost  lyrical." — Al- 
lah Cunningham  :  liio<j.  nnd  Crit.  UUt.  of  the  Liu 
of  the  Putt  Fifty  Yearn,  1833. 

*'  As  to  his  poetry,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has 
been  underrated, — 1  only  say  that  it  hns  been 
eclipsed  by  his  splendid  pru90.  But  in  The  Isle 
of  Palms  and  The  City  of  the  Plague,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  smaller  poems,  there  is  much  which 
'the  world  willnot  willingly  let  die.'  Scott,  Sout  bey, 
and  Wilson  are  men  who,  had  they  never  written 
prose,  would  have  stood  higher  among  Poets  than 
they  do." — R.  S.  Mackknzik,  D.C.L.  :  Life  of  Fro- 
fe—or  Wilton,  in  hit  edition  of  the  Noctee,  ii.,  xxiv. 

The  Snow-Storm. 

Where  is  Flora  ?  Ilor  lover  has  forgotten 
her, — and  he  is  alone — nor  knows  it — he 
and  the  red  deer — an  enormous  animal,  fast 
stiffening  in  the  frost  of  death. 

Some  large  flakes  of  snow  are  in  the  air, 
and  they  seem  to  waver  and  whirl,  tl)ou<:h 
an  hour  ago  there  was  not  a  breath.  Faster 
they  fall  and  faster, — the  flakes  are  almost 
as  large  as  leaves  ;  and  overhead  whence  so 
suddenly  has  come  that  huge  yellow  cloud? 
"  Flora,  where  are  you  ?  where  are  you, 
Flora?''  and  from  the  huge  hide  the  boy  leaps 
up,  and  sees  that  no  Flora  is  at  hand.  But 
yonder  is  a  moving  speck,  far  off  upon  the 
snow.  'Tis  she, — His  she ;  and  again  lion  aid 
turns  his  eyes  upon  the  quarry,  and  the  heart 
of  the  hunter  burns  within  him  like  a  new- 
Htirred  fire.  Shrill  as  the  eagle's  cry,  dis- 
turbed in  his  eyry,  he  sends  a  shout  down 
the  glen,  and  Flora,  with  cheeks  pale  and 
bright  by  fits,  is  at  last  by  his  side.  Panting 
and  speechless  she  stands,  and  then  dizzily 
'Sinks  OD  his  breast    Her  hair  is  rn  filed  1  y 


the  wind  that  revives  her,  and  her  face  all 
moistened  by  the  snow-flakes,  now  not  fall- 
ing, but  driven, — for  the  day  has  undergone 
a  dismal  change,  and  all  over  the  sky  are 
now  lowering  savage  symptoms  of  a  fast- 
coming  night-storm. 

Bare  is  poor  Flora's  head,  and  sorely 
drenched  her  hair,  that  an  hour  or  two  ago 
glittered  in  the  sunshine.  Her  shivering 
frame  misses  now  the  warmth  of  the  plaid, 
which  almost  no  cold  can  penetrate,  and 
which  had  kept  the  vital  current  flowing 
freely  in  many  a  bitter  blast.  What  would 
the  miserable  boy  give  now  for  the  coverings 
lying  far  away,  which,  in  his  foolish  pas- 
sion, he  flung  down  to  chase  that  fatal  deer ! 
*'  Oh,  Flora !  if  you  would  not  fear  to  stay 
here  by  yourself,  under  the  protection  of 
God,  who  surely  will  not  forsake  you,  soon 
will  I  go  and  come  from  the  place  where 
our  plaids  are  lying;  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  deer  we  may  be  able  to  outlive  the 
hurricane — you  wrapped  up  in  them — and 
folded,  0  my  dearest  sister,  in  mv  arms." 
"  1  will  go  with  you  down  the  glen,  konald  ;" 
and  she  left  his  breast ;  but  weak  as  a  day- 
old  lamb,  tottered,  and  sank  down  on  the 
snow.  The  cold — intense  as  if  the  air  was 
ice — had  chilled  her  very  heart,  after  the 
heat  of  that  long  race  ;  and  it  was  manifest 
that  here  she  must  be  for  the  night — to  live 
or  to  die.  And  the  night  seemed  already 
come,  80  full  was  the  lift  of  snow;  while 
the  glimmer  every  moment  became  gloomier, 
as  if  the  day  were  expiring  long  before  its 
time.  Uowling  at  a  distance  down  the 
glen  was  heard  a  sea-born  tempest  from  the 
Linn  he  Loch,  where  now  they  l)oth  knew 
the  tide  was  tumbling  in,  bringing  with  it 
sleet  and  snow — blasts  from  afar  ;  and  from 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  sky  an  inland 
tempest  was  raging  to  meet  it,  while  every 
lesser  glen  had  its  own  uproar,  so  that  on 
all  hands  they  were  environed  with  death. 

**I  will  go, — and,  till  1  return,  leave  you 
with  God."  **Go,  Ronald  I"  and  he  went 
and  came,  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with 
the  raven's  wings. 

Miles  away  and  miles  away  had  he  flown, 
and  an  hour  had  not  been  with  his  going 
and  his  coming  ;  but  what  a  dreary  wretch- 
edness meanwhile  had  l>een  hers  I  She 
feared  that  she  was  dying, — that  the  cold 
snow-storm  was  killing  her, — and  that  she 
would  never  more  see  Konald,  to  say  to  biin 
Farewell.  Soon  as  he  was  gone  all  her  cour- 
age had  died.  Alone,  she  f<^ared  death,  and 
wept  to  think  how  hard  it  was  for  one  so 
young  thus  miserably  to  die.  lie  came, 
and  her  whole  being  was  changed.  Folded 
up  in  both  the  plaids,  she  felt  resigned. 
*'  Oh  1  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  Ronald :  for  your 
love — great  as  it  is — is  not  as  my  love.  You 
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roust  never  forget  ine,  Ronald,  when  your 
poor  Flora  is  dead." 

Religion  with  these  two  young  creatures 
was  as  clear  as  the  1  ight  of  tlie  Sabbath-day, — 
and  their  belief  in  heaven  just  the  same  as 
in  earth.  The  will  of  God  they  thought  of 
just  as  they  thought  of  their  parent's  will, 
— and  the  same  was  their  living  obedience 
to  its  decrees.  If  she  was  to  die,  supported 
now  by  the  presence  of  her  brother,  Flora 
was  utterly  resigned  ;  if  she  was  to  live,  her 
heart  imagined  to.  itself  the  very  forms  of 
her  grateful  worship.  But  all  at  once  she 
closed  her  eyes,  she  ceased  breathing, — and, 
as  the  tempest  howled  and  rumbled  in  the 
gloom  that  fell  around  them  like  blindness, 
lionald  almost  sunk  down,  chinking  that  she 
was  dead. 

**  Wretched  sinner  that  I  am  !  my  wicked 
madness  brought  her  here  to  die  of  cold  I" 
And  he  smote  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
and  feared  to  look  up,  lest  the  angry  eye  of 
Qod  were  looking  on  him  through  the  storm. 

All  at  once,  without  speaking  a  word, 
Ronald  lifted  Flora  in  his  arms,  and  walked 
away  up  the  glen,  here  almost  narrowed 
into  a  pass.  DiMtraction  gave  him  super- 
natural strength,  and  her  weight  seemed 
that  of  a  child.  Some  walls  of  what  had 
once  been  a  house,  he  had  sud<lenly  remem- 
bered, were  but  a  short  way  off;  whether  or 
not  they  had  any  roof  he  had  forgotten, — but 
the  thought  even  of  such  a  shelter  seemed  a 
thought  of  salvation.  There  it  was, — a 
snow-drift  at  the  opening  that  had  once 
been  a  door, — snow  up  the  holes  once  win- 
dows,— the  wood  of  the  roof  had  l)een  car- 
ried off  for  fuel,  and  the  snow-flakes  were 
falling  in,  as  if  they  would  soon  fill  up  the 
inside  of  the  ruin.  The  snow  in  front  was 
all  trampled,  as  by  sheep;  and  carrying  in 
his  burden  under  the  low  lintel,  he  saw  the 
place  was  filled  with  a  flock  that  had  fore- 
known the  hurricane,  and  that,  all  huddled 
together,  looked  on  him  as  on  the  shepherd, 
come  to  see  how  they  were  faring  in  the 
Atorm. 

And  a  young  shepherd  he  was,  with  a 
Inmb  apparently  dying  in  his  arms.  All 
colour,  all  motion,  all  Ijreath  seemed  to  be 
gone ;  and  yet  something  convinced  his 
heart  that  she  was  yet  alive.  The  ruined 
hut  was  roofless,  but  across  an  angle  of  the 
walls  some  pine-branches  had  lieen  flung, 
as  a  sort  of  shelter  for  the  sheep  or  cattle 
that  might  repair  thither  in  cruel  weather, 
— some  pine-branches  left  by  the  wood-cut- 
ters who  had  felled  the  vew-trees  that  once 
st(M)d  at  the  very  head  of  the  glen.  Into  that 
corner  the  snow-drift  had  not  yet  forced  its 
way,  and  he  sat  down  there,  with  Flora  in 
the  cherishing  of  his  embraoo,  hoping  that 
the  warmth  of  his  distracted  heart  might  be 


felt  by  her,  who  was  as  cold  as  a  corpse. 
The  chill  air  was  somewhat  softened  by  the 
breath  of  the  huddled  flock,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cutting  wind  blunted  by  the  stones.  It 
was  a  place  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that 
she  might  revive,  miserable  as  it  was  with 
the  mire-mixcd  snow,  and  almost  as  cold  as 
one  supposes  the  grave.  And  she  did  re- 
vive, anu  under  the  half-open  lids  the  dim 
blue  appeared  to  be  not  yet  life-deserted. 
It  was  yet  but  the  afternoon, — night-liko 
though  it  was,  —  and  he  thought,  as  he 
breathed  upon  her  lips,  that  a  faint  red  re- 
turned, and  that  they  felt  the  kisses  he 
dropt  on  them  to  driv-c  death  away. 

**0h!  father,  go  seek  for  Ronald,  for  I 
dreamt  to-night  that  he  was  perishing  in  the 
snow."  **  Flora,  fear  not, — God  is  with  us.** 
**  Wild  swans,  they  say,  are  come  to  Loch 
Phoil.  Let  us  go,  Ronald,  and  see  them ; 
but  no  rifle, — for  why  kill  creatures  said  to 
be  so  beautiful  ?''  Over  them  where  they 
lay  bended  down  the  pine-branch  roof,  as 
if  it  would  give  wav  beneath  the  increasing 
weight :  but  there  it  still  hung,  though  the 
drift  came  over  their  feet,  and  up  to  their 
knees,  and  seemed  stealing  upwards  to  be 
their  shroud.  **0h!  I  am  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  and  fain  would  be  allowed  to 
sleep.  Who  is  disturbing  me — and  what 
noise  is  this  in  our  house?"  **  Fear  not, 
fear  not,  Flora, — God  is  with  us."  "  Mother  I 
am  1  lying  in  your  arms?  My  father  surely 
is  not  in  the  storm.  Oh,  I  have  had  a  most 
dreadful  dream  !"  and  with  such  mutterings 
as  these  Flora  again  relapsed  into  that  peril- 
ous sleep  which  soon  becomes  that  of  death. 

Night  itself  came,  but  Flora  and  Ronald 
knew  it  not;  and  both  lay  motionless  in 
one  snow-shroud.  Many  passions,  though 
earth-born,  heavenly  all, — pity,  and  grief, 
and  love,  and  hope,  and  at  last  despair,  had 
prostrated  the  strength  they  had  so  long 
supported  ;  and  the  brave  boy — who  had 
been  for  some  time  feeble  as  a  very  child 
after  a  fever,  with  a  mind  confused  and 
wandering,  and  in  its  perplexities  sore 
afraid  of  some  nameless  ill — had  submitted 
to  lay  down  his  head  beside  his  Flora's,  and 
had  soon  become,  like  her,  insensible  to  the 
night  and  all  its  storms. 

Bright  was  the  peat  fire  in  the  hut  of 
Flora's  parents  in  Ulencoe, — and  they  were 
among  the  happiest  of  the  humble,  happy, 
blessing  this  tne  birthday  of  their  blameless 
child.  They  thought  of  her,  singing  her 
sweet  songs  by  the  fireside  of  the  hut  in 
Glencreran,  and  tender  thoughts  of  her 
cousin  Ronald  were  with  them  in  their 
prayers.  No  warning  came  to  their  ears  in 
the  sigh  or  the  howl ;  for  fear  it  is  that  cre- 
ates its  own  ghosts,  and  all  its  own  ghost-like 
yisitings ;  and  they  had  seen  their  Flora,  in 
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the  meekness  of  the  morning,  setting;  forth 
on  her  way  over  the  quiet  mountains,  like 
a  fawn  to  phiy.  Sometimes  too,  Love,  who 
starts  at  shadows  as  if  they  were  of  the 
grave,  is  strantzcly  insensible  to  realities 
that  might  well  inspire  dismay.  So  it  was 
now  witii  the  dwellers  in  the  hut  at  tht  head 
of  Glencreran.  Their  Ronald  had  left  them 
in  the  morning, — night  IumI  come,  and  he 
and  Flora  w-jre  not  there, — but  the  day  had 
been  almost  like  a  summer  day,  and  in  their 
infatuation  they  never  doubted  tiiat  the 
ha;>py  creatures  had  changed  their  minds, 
and  timt  Flora  had  returned  with  him  to 
Olencoo.  Ronald  had  laughingly  said,  that 
haply  he  might  surprise  the  people  in  that 
glen  by  bringing  back  to  them  Flora  on  her 
birthday,  and — strange  though  it  afterwards 
seemed  to  her  to  be — that  belief  prevented 
one  single  fear  from  touching  his  mother's 
heart,  and  she  and  her  husbaud  that  night 
lay  down  in  untroubled  sleep. 

And  what  could  have  been  done  for  them, 
had  they  been  told  by  some  good  or  evil 
spirit  that  their  children  were  in  the  clutches 
of  such  a  night?  As  well  seek  for  a  single 
bark  in  the  middle  of  the  misty  main  1  But 
the  inland  storm  had  been  seen  brewing 
among  the  mountains  round  King's-IIouse, 
and  hut  had  communicated  with  hut,  though 
far  apart  in  regions  where  the  traveller  sees 
no  symptoms  of  human  life.  Down  through 
the  long  cliff-pass  of  Mealanumy,  between 
Buchael-Etive  and  the  Black  Mount,  towards 
the  lone  house  of  Dalness,  that  lies  in  the 
everlasting  shadows,  went  a  band  of  shep- 
herds, trauipling  their  way  across  a  hundred 
frozen  streams.  Dalness  joined  its  strength, 
and  then  away  over  the  drift-bridged  chasms 
toiled  that  gathering,  with  their  sheep-dogs 
scouring  the  loose  snows  in  the  van,  Fingal, 
the  Red  Reaver,  with  his  head  aloft  on  the 
look-out  for  deer,  grimly  eying  the  corrio 
where  last  he  tasted  blood.  All  ^'  plaided 
in  their  tartan  array,"  those  shepherds 
laughed  at  the  storm, — and  hark,  you  hear 
the  bagpipe  play, — the  music  the  itighlands 
love  botn  in  war  and  in  peace. 

''  They  think  then  uf  the  owrie  cattle. 

And  silly  sheep." 

And  though  they  ken  'twill  l)e  a  moonless 
night, — for  the  snow-storm  will  sweep  her 
out  of  heaven, — up  the  mountain  and  down 
the  glen  they  go,  marking  where  flock  and 
herd  have  l>etaken  themselves,  and  now, 
at  mid  fall,  unafraid  of  that  blind  hollow, 
they  descend  into  the  depth  where  once 
stood  the  old  grove  of  pines.  Following 
their  dogs,  who  know  their  duties  in  their 
instinct,  the  band,  without  seeing  it,  are  now 
close  to  that  ruined  hnt.  Why  bark  the 
sheep-dogs  so, — and  why  bowls  Fingal|  as 


if  some  spirit  passed  athwart  the  night? 
lie  scents  the  dead  body  of  the  lK>y  who  so 
often  had  shouted  him  on  in  the  forest  when 
the  antlers  went  by  I  Not  dead — nor  dead 
she  who  is  on  his  l)Osom.  Yet  life  in  both 
frozen, — and  will  the  red  blood  in  their  veins 
ever  again  be  thawed?  Almost  pitch  dark 
is  the  roofless  ruin  ;  and  the  frightened  sheep 
know  not  what  is  that  terrible  shape  that  is 
howling  there.  But  a  man  enters,  and  lifts 
up  one  of  the  bodies,  giving  it  into  the  arms 
ot  those  at  the  doorway,  and  then  lifts  up 
the  other;  and  by  the  tiash  of  a  rifle  they 
see  that  it  is  Ronald  Cameron  and  Flora 
Macdonald,  seemingly  both  frozen  to  death. 
Some  of  those  reeds  that  the  shepherds  burn 
in  their  huts  are  kindled,  and  in  that  small 
light  they  are  iissured  that  such  arc  the 
corpses.  But  that  noble  dog  knows  that 
death  is  not  there,  and  licks  the  face  of  Ro- 
nald, as  if  he  would  restore  life  to  his  eyes. 
Two  of  the  shepherds  know  well  how  to  fohl 
the  dying  in  their  plaids, — how  gentlest  to 
carry  them  along;  for  they  had  learnt  it  on 
the  field  of  victorious  battle,  when,  without 
stumbling  over  the  dead  and  wounded,  they 
bore  away  the  shattered  body,  yet  living, 
of  the  youthful  warrior,  who  had  shown  that 
of  such  a  clan  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  chief. 
The  storm  was  with  them  all  the  way 
down  the  glen  ;  nor  could  they  have  heard 
each  other  8  voices  had  they  spoke ;  but 
mutely  they  shifted  the  burden  from  strong 
hand  to  hand,  thinking  of  the  hut  in  Glen- 
coe,  and  of  what  would  be  felt  there  on  their 
arrival  with  the  dying  or  the  dead.  Blind 
people  walk  through  what  to  them  is  the 
night  of  crowded  day-streets,  unpausing 
turn  round  corners,  unhesitating  plunge 
down  steep  stairs,  wind  their  way  fearlessly 
through  whirlwinds  of  fire,  and  reach  in 
their  serenity,  each  one  unharmed,  his  own 
obscure  house.  For  God  is  with  the  blind. 
So  lie  is  with  all  who  walk  on  ways  of 
mercy.  This  saving  band  had  no  fear, 
therefore  there  was  no  danger,  on  the  edge 
of  the  pitfall  or  the  cliff.  They  knew  the 
countenances  of  the  mountains,  shown  mo- 
mentarily by  ghastly  gleamings  through  the 
fitful  night,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  each 
particular  stream  beneath  the  snow,  at 
places  where  in  other  weather  there  was  a 
pool  or  a  water-fall.  The  dip  of  the  hills, 
in  spite  of  the  drifts,  familiar  to  their  feet, 
did  not  deceive  them  now ;  and  then  the 
dogs,  in  their  instinct,  were  guides  that 
erred  not:  and  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
knew  it  themselves,  did  Fingal  know  that 
they  were  anxious  to  reach  Glenooc.  He 
led  the  way  as  if  ho  were  in  moonlight;  and 
often  stood  still  when  they  were  shifting 
their  burden,  and  whined  as  if  in  grief,  lie 
knew  where  the  bridges  were,  stones  or  logs; 
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and  he  rounded  the  marshes  where  at  sprinji^s 
the  wild  fowl  feed.  And  thus  instinct,  and 
reason,  and  faith  conducted  the  saving  band 
along,  and  now  they  are  at  Qlencoe,  and  at 
the  door  of  tlie  hut. 

To  life  were  brought  the  dead  *,  and  there, 
at  midnight,  sat  they  up  like  ghosts.  Strange 
seemed  they  for  a  while  to  each  other's  eyes, 
and  at  each  other  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
forfrotten  how  dearly  once  thoy  loved.  Then, 
as  if  in  holy  fear,  they  gaxcd  in  each  other's 
faces,  thinking  that  they  had  awoke  together 
in  heaven.  '*  Flora!''  said  Ronald;  and 
that  sweet  word,  the  first  he  htid  been  able 
to  speak,  reminded  him  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  he  knew  that  the  God  in  whom 
they  had  put  their  trust  had  sent  them  de- 
liverance. Flora,  too,  knew  her  parents, 
who  were  on  their  knees ;  and  she  strove  to 
rise  up  and  kneel  down  beside  them,  but  she 
was  powerless  as  a  broken  reed ;  and  when 
she  thought  to  join  with  them  in  thanks- 
giving, her  voice  was  gone.  Still  as  death 
sat  all  the  people  in  the  hut,  and  one  or  two 
who  were  fathers  were  not  ashamed  to  weep. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North. 


HENRY   KIRKE   WHITE, 

the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, and  born  in  that  town  1785,  after  some 
experience  as  a  butcher's  boy,  stocking-loom 
lal)ourer,  and  attorney's  apprentice,  became 
late  in  18<)4  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Caml>ridgc,  where  he  studied  (chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  ministry)  with  such  injudicious 
zeal  that  he  died  in  1806.  lie  published 
Clifton  Grove:  a  Sketch  in  Verse,  with 
other  Poems,  London,  1803,  crown  8vo: 
after  his  death  Ilobert  Southev  gave  to  the 
world  The  Remains  of  Henry  fcirke  ^f  bite, 
etc.,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life,  London, 
1807,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  many  editions  of  the 
Remains,  and  his  Poetical  AVorks  and  Letters, 
have  been  issued  in  England  and  America. 

"  Chatterton  is  the  only  jouthful  poet  whom  he 
does  not  leave  far  behind  him.  ...  I  have  in- 
■peoted  all  the  existing  manusoripts  of  Chatterton, 
and  they  excited  less  wonder  than  these." — Rob- 
ert Southkt:  Account  of  White. 

"  What  an  amasing  reach  of  genins  appears  in 
the  *  Remains  of  Kirke  White' !  How  unfortunate 
that  he  should  hare  been  lost  to  the  world  almost 
SB  soon  as  known  !  I  greatly  lament  the  circum- 
stances that  forced  him  to  studies  so  contrary  to 
his  natural  talent." — Sib  S.  E.  Bbtdges:  Otnturia 
Literaria,  ix.  393. 

On  Thexistoclis,  Aristides,  and  Compo- 

81TI0.V. 

KoTTiNGHAM,  May  6,  1804. 

Dear  Robert, —  .  .  .  You  don't  know  how 
I  long  to  hear  how  your  declamation  was 


received;  and  **all  about  it,"  as  we  say  in 
these  parts.  I  hope  to  see  it  when  I  see  its 
author  and  pronouncer.  Themistocles,  no 
doubt,  received  due  praise  from  you  for  his 
valour  and  suhtleiy^  but  I  trust  you  poured 
down  a  torrent  of  eloquent  indi;rnation  upon 
the  rulinff  principles  of  his  actions,  and  the 
motive  of  nis  conduct ;  while  you  exalted 
the  mild  and  unassuminp^  virtues  of  his  more 
amiable  rival.  The  object  of  Themistocles 
was  the  aggrandizement  of  himself;  that  of 
Aristides  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
state.  The  one  endeavoured  to  swell  the  glory 
of  his  country ;  the  other  to  promote  its  se- 
curity, external  and  internal,  foreign  and 
domestic.  While  you  estimated  the  services 
which  Themistocles  rendered  to  the  state,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Aristides,  you  of  course 
remembered  that  the  former  had  the  largest 
scope  for  action,  and  that  he  influenced  his 
countrymen  to  fall  into  all  his  plans,  while 
they  banished  his  competitor,  not  by  his  su- 
perior wisdom  or  goodness,  but  by  those  in« 
trigues  and  factious  artifices  which  Aristides 
would  have  disdained.  Themistocles  cer- 
tainly did  use  bad  means  to  a  desirable  end, 
and  if  we  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom  that 
Providence  will  forward  the  designs  of  a 
good,  sooner  than  those  of  a  bad  man,  what- 
ever inequality  of  abilities  there  may  be  be- 
tween the  two  characters,  it  will  follow  that 
had  Athens  remained  under  the  guidance 
of  Aristides,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her.  The  difference  between  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  That 
the  former  was  a  wise  and  vi  fortunate  man  ; 
and  that  the  latter,  though  he  had  eqiial 
wisdom,  had  not  equal  g^)d  fortune.  We 
may  admire  the  heroic  qualities  and  the 
crafty  policy  of  the  one,  but  to  the  temper- 
ate and  disinterested  patriotism,  the  good 
and  virtuous  dispositions  of  the  other,  we 
can  alone  give  the  meed  of  heart- felt  j^raw. 

I  mean  only  by  this,  that  we  must  not 
infer  Themistocles  to  have  been  the  better  or 
the  greater  man,  because  ho  rendered  more 
essential  services  to  the  state  than  Aristides, 
nor  even  that  his  system  was  the  most  judi- 
cious,— but  only  that,  by  decision  of  charac- 
ter, and  by  good  fortune,  his  measures  suc- 
ceeded best.  .  .  . 

The  rules  of  composition  are,  in  my  opinr 
ion,  very  few.  If  we  have  a  mature  ao- 
quaintance  with  our  subject,  there  is  little 
fear  of  our  expressing  it  as  we  ought,  pro- 
vided we  have  had  some  little  experience  in 
writing.  The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is 
perspicuity.  That  is  the  great  point,  which, 
once  attained,  will  make  all  other  obstacles 
smooth  to  us.  In  order  to  write  perspicu- 
ously, we  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  topic  on  which  we  are  about  to  treat, 
in  all  its  bearings  and  dependencies.    We 
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should  think  well,  heforehand,  what  will  be 
the  clearest  method  of  conveying  the  drift  of 
our  design.  This  is  similar  to  what  painters 
cjill  the  massing,  or  getting  the  effect  of  the 
more  prominent  lights  and  shades  by  broad 
dashes  of  the  pencil.  When  our  thesis  is 
well  arranged  in  our  mind,  and  wo  have 
predisposed  our  arguments,  reasonings,  and 
illustrations,  so  as  they  shall  all  conduce  to 
the  object  in  view,  in  regular  sequence  and 
eradation,  we  may  sit  down  and  express  our 
ideas  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  we  can.  always 
using  such  words  as  are  most  suited  to  our 
purpose,  and  when  two  modes  of  expression, 
equally  luminous,  present  themselves,  select- 
ing that  which  is  the  most  harmonious  and 
elegant. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  writers,  in  aim- 
ing at  perspicuity,  over-reach  themselves,  by 
employing  too  many  words,  and  perplex  the 
mind  by  a  multiplicity  of  illustrations.  This 
is  a  very  fatal  error.  Gircuuilocution  seldom 
conduces  to  plainness ;  and  you  may  take  it 
as  a  maxim,  that,  when  once  an  idea  is 
clearly  expressed,  every  additional  stroke  will 
only  confuse  the  mind  and  diminish  the 
eflTect. 

When  you  have  once  learned  to  express 
yourself  with  clearness  and  propriety,  you 
will  soon  arrive  at  elegance.  Lvery  thing 
else,  in  fact,  will  follow  as  of  course.  But 
I  warn  you  not  to  invert  the  order  of  things, 
and  be  paying  your  addresses  to  the  graces, 
when  you  ought  to  be  studying  perspicuity. 
Young  writers,  in  general,  are  too  solicitous 
to  round  off  their  periods,  and  regulate  the 
cadences  of  their  style.  Hence  the  feeble 
pleonasms  and  idle  repetitions  which  de- 
form their  pages.  If  you  would  have  your 
compositions  vigorous  and  masculine  in  their 
tone,  let  every  word  Tell;  and  when  you 
detect  yourself  polishing  off  a  sentence  with 
expletives,  regard  yourself  in  exactly  the 
8ame  predicament  with  a  poet  who  should 
eke  out  the  measure  of  his  verses  with 
**  titum,  titum,  tee,  sir." 

So  much  for  style . 

Tlenry  Kirke  White  to  Mr,  B,  A.  .  .  , 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY, 

bom  at  Manchester,  1786,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  attracted  great  attention 
by  a  series  of  glowing  autobiographic  papers 
under  the  title  of  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
Eater,  published  in  The  London  Magazine, 
September  and  Octol)er,  1821,  and  December, 
1822.  These  were  succceeded  by  some  ex- 
cellent translations  from  Jean  Paul  Richter 
and  Lessing,  which  appeared  in  The  London 
Magazine  and  Blackwood,  and  many  articles 


on  biography,  metaphysics,  philosophy,  etc., 
in  The  London,  Blackwood,  and  Tail  s  Ma- 
gazines, and  other  periodicals*,  and  The  Lives 
of  Shakspeare  and  Pope  in  The  Encyclopae- 
dia Britunnica.  After  a  life  of  great  literary 
activity  and  much  suffering  from  the  long- 
continued  and  excessive  use  of  opium,  be 
died  December  8,  1859,  of  '*  senile  decay" 
(funeral  circular],  in  his  75th  year. 

An  edition  of  iiis  Writings,  edited  by  MY. 
James  T.  Field,  was  published  by  >fcs8r8. 
Ticknor  ife  Fields,  Boston,  1853-59,  in  23  vols. 
12mo :  C(mtents,  vol.  i.,  ii..  Narrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers ;  iii.,  iv ,  Liteniry 
Keminiscences ;  v.,  vi..  Historical  and  Crit- 
ical Essays:  vii..  Life  and  Mnnner.s;  viii., 
Miscellaneous  Essays ;  ix.,  (Confessions  of 
an  En(|;lish  Opium-Eater,  and  Suspiria  de 
Profundis  ;  x..  Biographical  Essays ;  xi.,  Cae- 
sars ;  xii..  Essays  on  the  Poets  and  other 
English  Writers  ;  xiii.,  xiv..  Essays  on  Phil- 
osophical Writers  and  other  Men  of  Letters ; 
XV.,  xvi..  Memorials,  and  other  Pa]r»er8; 
xvii.,  Note-Book  of  an  English  Opium-Eater; 
xviii.,  Logic  of  Political  Economy  ;  xix.,  xx., 
Theological  Essays,  and  other  Papers ;  xxi., 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  and  other  Pa- 
pers ;  xxii.,  Autobiographic  Sketches ;  xxiii., 
Avenger,  and  other  Papers.  There  is  also 
a  Boston  edition  (Riverside  edition,  Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Co.)  of  his  Works  in  12  vols, 
cr.  8vo,  and  a  series  of  his  Writings  under 
the  title  of  Selections,  Grave  and  Gay,  from 
Writings,  Published  and  Unpublished,  of 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Revised  and  Arranged 
by  Himself,  Lond.,  1853-00,  14  vols.  p.  8vo, 
to  which  add  vols,  xv.,  xvi.  Works,  new  edit., 
Lond.,  1862,  16  vols.  p.  8vo. 

"  They  [the  Confossionii]  hare  an  air  of  reality 
and  life;  and  they  exhibit  i>ach  strong  graphic 
powers  as  to  throw  an  interest  and  even  dignity 
round  a  subject  which  in  less  able  bands  might 
have  been  rendered  a  tissue  of  trifles  and  absurd- 
ities. They  are,  indeed,  very  picturesque  nnd 
vivid  sketches  of  individual  character  and  feel- 
ings, drawn  with  a  boldness  yet  an  exactness  of 
pencil  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  one  or  two  pro- 
minent geniuses  of  our  day.  .  .  .  They  conibiue 
strong  sense  with  wild  and  somewhat  fantaatio 
inventions,  accuracy  of  detail  with  poetic  illu  tra- 
tion,  and  analytical  reasoning  and  roetapb>>ical 
research  with  uncommon  pathos  and  lefincmcnt 
of  ideas.  .  .  .  Much  truth  and  fine  colouring  aro 
displayed  in  the  descriptions  and  details  of  the 
work ;  its  qualities  are  all  of  a  rich  and  elevated 
kind, — such  as  high  pathos,  profound  views,  nnd 
deep  reasoning,  with  a  happy  vein  of  ridicule  in- 
dulged at  the  writer's  own  expense.'* — LuudoH 
Monthly  Review,  100  :  28S.  See  also  Londtm  Quar- 
Urljf  Hevietc,  July,  1861. 

We  add  an  interesting  sketch  of  De  Qnin- 
cey  communicated  to  the  author  of  this 
volume  by  his  daughter  a  few  months  after 
her  father  0  death: 
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"  Papa  was  generally  a  late  goer  to  bed,  and  a 
late  riser;  but  he  often  went  to  bed  late  and  got 
np  early,  making  up  for  lost  sleep  in  his  chair:  but 
he  existed  on  a  very  small  amount  of  sleep.  If  he 
had  an  article  on  hand,  he  would  sit  up  writing  it 
all  night,  and  drink  strong  coffee  or  tea  to  keep 
him  wide  awake ;  for  he  was  always  liable  to  drop- 
ping over  in  his  chair  into  short  dozes.  He  pre- 
ferred writing  during  the  nighL  He  always  reaid 
at  night,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  would 
con<>tantly  fall  asleep  with  it  in  this  position. 
When  aroused  by  the  information,  '  Paf>a,  papa, 
your  hair  is  on  fire !'  he  would  say,  *  Is  i^  my 
luve?'  brush  his  hand  over  it,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  with  the  candle  in  his  hand.  He  got  so 
absorbed  in  what  he  was  reading  that  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  setting  his  hair  on  fire.  He 
was  utterly  callous  to  danger,  and  it  is  a  miracle 
that  he  never  set  himself  on  fire.  He  has  often 
set  his  bed  on  fire ;  but  he  was  as  expert  in  patting 
it  out  as  in  putting  it  in. 

'*  He  was  always  more  genial  and  talkative 
among  ourselves,  and  particularly  at  tea-time  and 
after  iL  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  author 
he  was  fondest  of  reading  ;  for  from  a  penny  spell- 
ing-book up  to  a  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor,  he  would  read  it,  criticise  it,  turn  it  up- 
side-down. In  fact,  as  regards  the  spelling-book, 
you  would  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  latent 
knowledge  that  lay  hid  in  its  recesses.  I  should 
think  any  one  would  guess  from  his  works  what 
a  great  admiration  he  had  for  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  but  I  do  not  think  that  people  would  gather 
the  same  opinion  as  regards  Jeremy  Taylor  ]  and 
yet  I  think  he  would  have  placed  him  beside  those 
two  great  towers  of  strength.  He  had  an  im- 
mense admiration  and  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
although  he  was  far  too  unsystematic  in  his  ways 
to  make  any  point  of  conscience  in  reading  them 
regularly.  He  often  made  points  in  the  Bible 
subjects  for  discussion :  yet  I  never  heard  him 
breathe  a  word  of  disbelief  as  regards  any  of  them. 
He  was  a  decided  son  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  had  alwnys  a  great  respect  and  love  for  the 
Anglican  Church. 

"  Children  were  always  very  fond  of  him, — not 
that  be  ever  romped  with  them,  but  he  had  a 
great  power  of  intero^iting  them  by  his  talking  to 
them,  and  his  gentle  manner  won  their  confidence. 
He  was  interested  to  the  most  curious  extent  by 
all  his  grandchildren,  the  thought  of  them  even 
haunting  him  into  the  delirium  of  his  death-bed. 
His  cont>tant  talk  during  his  illness  was  of  chil- 
dren. I  heard  him  say  one  night,  '  Dear,  dear 
little  girl !  you  are,  in  some  measure,  the  child  of 
my  old  age.'  *  Who.  papa?'  I  said.  The  answer 
was,  '  My  dear  little  Eva.'  She  is  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Craig's,  little  girl,  and  he  had  seen  her  when  a 
baby. 

**  When  within  an  hour  or  two  of  death,  he  said, 
'  They  are  all  leaving  me  but  my  dear,  dear  little 
children;'  and  one  night  he  woke  up  from  a  long 
sleep  and  said  with  great  animation,  '  Emily, 
those  Edinburgh  cabmen  are  the  most  brutal  set 
of  fellows  I  ever  knew  of!'  '  Why,  what  have  they 
done?'  *  You  must  know,  my  dear,  that  I  and  the 
little  children  were  all  invited  to  a  supper  by  Jesus 
Christ.  So  yon  see,  as  it  was  a  great  honour,  I 
determined  to  get  new  dresses  for  the  little  obil- 
dren,  and,  would  yon  believe  it,  when  I  and  they 
went  out  in  onr  now  drei^ses,  I  saw  those  fellows 
all  laughing  at  them.'" — Emily  Die  Quixckt  to  8. 
Austin  Allisons,  May  31,  I8()0. 


The  Effects  of  Opiux. 

I  have  thus  described  and  illustrated  my 
intellectual  torpor,  in  terms  that  apply,  more 
or  less,  to  every  part  of  the  four  years  d urine 
which  I  was  under  the  Circean  spell  of 
opium.  But  for  misery  and  suffering,  I 
might,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  existed  in  a 
dormant  state.  I  seldom  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  write  a  letter ;  an  answer  of  a  few 
words,  to  any  that  I  received,  was  the  utmost 
that  I  could  accomplish ;  and  often  thai  not 
until  the  letter  had  lain  weeks,  or  even 
months,  on  my  writing-table.     Without  the 

aid  of  M all  records  of  bills  paid,  or  to 

be  paid,  must  have  perished ;  and  my  whole 
domestic  economy,  whatever  became  of  po- 
litical economy,  must  have  gone  into  irre- 
trievable  confusion.  I  shall  not  afterwards 
allude  to  this  part  of  the  case  I  it  is  one, 
however,  which  the  opium-eater  will  find,  in 
the  end,  as  oppressive  and  tormenting  as  any 
other,  from  the  sense  of  incapacity  atid  fee- 
bleness,  from  the  direct  embarrassments  in« 
cidont  to  the  neglect  or  procrastination  of 
each  day^s  appropriate  duties,  and  from  the 
remorse  which  must  often  exasperate  the 
stings  of  these  evils  to  a  reQcctive  and  con- 
scientious mind.  The  opium-eater  loses 
none  of  his  moral  sensibilities  or  aspira- 
tions :  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly  as 
ever,  to  realize  what  he  believes  possible 
and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty  ]  but  his  m- 
tellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible 
infinitely  outruns  his  power,  not  or  execu- 
tion only,  hut  even  of  power  to  attempt. 
He  lies  under  the  weight  of  incubus  and 
nightmare:  he  lies  in  sight  of  all  that  he 
would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly 
confined  to  his  bed  by  the  mortal  languor  of 
a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  wit- 
ness injury  or  outrage  offered  to  some  object 
of  his  tenderest  love:  he  curses  the  spells 
which  chain  him  down  from  motion :  he 
would  lay  down  his  life  if  he  might  get  up 
and  walk,  but  ho  is  powerless  as  an  infant, 
and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise. 

I  now  pass  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of 
these  later  confessions,  to  the  history  and 
journal  of  what  took  place  in  my  dreams : 
for  these  were  the  immediate  and  proximate 
cause  of  my  acutest  suffering. 

The  first  notice  I  had  of  any  important 
change  going  on  in  this  part  of  my  physical 
economy  was  the  re-awakening  of  a  state 
of  eye  generally  incident  to  childhood,  or 
exalted  states  of  irritability.  I  know  not 
whether  my  reader  is  aware  that  many 
children,  perhaps  most,  have  a  power  of 
painting,  as  it  were  upon  the  darkness,  all 
sorts  01  phantoms;  in  some,  that  power  is 
simply  a  mechanic  affection  of  the  eye ; 
others  have  a  voluntary  or  a  semi-voluntary 
power  to  dismiss  or  to  summon  them ;  or.  as  a 
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child  once  said  to  me  when  I  questioned  him 
on  this  matter,  **  I  can  tell  them  to  j^o  and  thoy 
go;  but  sometimes  they  come  when  I  dt»n*t 
tell  them  to  come."  \V  hereupon  I  told  him 
that  he  had  almost  as  unlimited  a  command 
over  apparitions  as  a  Roman  centurion  over 
his  soldiers.  In  the  middle  of  1817,  I  think 
it  was,  that  this  faiculty  became  positively 
distressing  to  me :  at  nif^ht,  when  I  lay  in 
bed,  vast  pro<;e8sion«  nassi^  alon^  in  mourn- 
ful pomp;  friezes  or  never-ending  stories, 
that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad  and  solemn 
as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times 
before  (Edipus  or  Priam, — before  Tyre, — be- 
fore Memphis.  And,  at  the  same  time,  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  my 
dreams :  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened 
and  lighted  up  within  my  brain,  which  pre- 
BPnted  mighty  spectacles  of  more  than  earthly 
oplendour.  And  the  four  following  facts 
may  be  mentioned,  as  noticeaiblc  at  this 
time : — 

1.  That  as  the  creative  state  of  the  eye 
increased,  a  sympathy  seemed  to  arise  be- 
tween the  waking  and  the  dreaming  states  of 
the  brain  in  one  point, — that  whatsoever  I 
liappened  to  call  up  and  to  trace  by  a  volun- 
tary act  upon  the  darkness  was  very  apt  to 
transfer  itself  to  my  dreams,  so  that  I  feared 
to  exercise  this  faculty  ;  for,  as  Midas  turned 
all  things  to  gold,  that  yet  baffled  his  hopes 
and  dcirauded  his  human  desires,  so  what- 
soever things  capable  of  being  visually  rep- 
resented I  did  but  think  of  in  the  darkness, 
immediately  shaped  tliemselves  into  phan- 
toms of  the  eye,  and  by  a  process  apparently 
no  less  inevitable,  when  tnus  once  traced  in 
faint  and  visionary  colours,  like  writings  in 
nyinpathetic  ink,  they  were  drawn  out  by 
the  fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams  into  in- 
BufTerable  splendour  that  u-etted  my  heart. 

2.  For  this  and  all  other  changes  in  my 
dreams  were  accompanied  by  deep-seated 
anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  as  are 
wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I  seemed 
every  night  to  descend,  not  metaphorically 
but  literally  to  do^icend,  into  chasms  and 
sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever 
re-ascend.  Nor  did  I,  by  waking,  feel  that 
I  had  re-ascended.  This  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  :  because  the  state  of  gloom  which  at- 
tended these  gorgeous  spectacles,  amounting 
at  least  to  utter  darkness,  as  of  some  sui- 
cidal despondency,  cannot  be  approached  by 
words. 

3.  The  sense  of  space,  and  in  the  end  the 
sense  of  time,  were  both  powerfully  affected. 
Buildings,  landscapes,  et«.,  were  exhibited 
in  proportions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is 
not  fitted  to  receive.  Space  swelfed,  and 
was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable 
infinity.    This,  however,  did  not  disturb  me 


so  much  as  the  vast  expansion  of  time:  I 
sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived  for  70  or 
llK)  years  in  one  night,  nay.  sometimes  hud 
feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  paMsed 
in  that  time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  human  experience. 

4.  The  minutest  incidents  of  chiidhoody 
or  forgotten  scenes  of  later  years,  were  often 
revived  :  I  could  not  be  said  to  recollect 
them  ;  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when 
waking,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  parts  of  my  past  expe- 
rience. But  placed  as  they  were  before  me, 
in  dreams  like  intuitions,  and  clothed  in  all 
their  evanescent  circumstances,  and  accom- 
panying feelings,  I  recognized  them  instan- 
taneously. I  was  once  told  by  a  near  rela- 
tive of  mine,  that  having  in  her  childhood 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  i)eing  on  the  very 
verge  of  death  but  for  the  critical  assistance 
which  reached  her,  she  saw  in  a  moment  her 
whole  life,  in  its  minutest  incident8,  arrayed 
l>efore  her  simultaneously  as  in  a  mirror; 
and  she  had  a  faculty  developed  as  suddenly 
for  comprehending  the  whole  and  every  part. 
This,  from  some  opium  experiences  of  mine, 
I  can  believe.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  the  same 
thing  asserted  twice  in  modem  books,  and 
accompanied  by  a  remark  which  I  am  con- 
vinced is  true,  viz.,  that  the  dread  book  of 
account  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of,  is.  in 
fact,  the  mind  itself  of  each  individual.  Of 
this,  at  least,  I  feel  assured,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  Ksforgetiing  possible  to  the  mind. 
A  thousand  accidents  may,  and  will,  inter- 
pose a  veil  between  our  present  consciousness 
and  the  secret  inscriptions  on  the  mind :  ac- 
cidents of  the  same  sort  will  always  rend 
away  this  veil ;  but  alike,  whether  veiled  or 
unveiled,  the  inscription  remains  for  ever, 
just  as  the  stars  seem  to  withdraw  before 
the  common  light  of  day,  whereas,  in  fact, 
we  all  know  that  it  is  the  light  which  is 
drawn  over  them  as  a  veil, — and  that  they 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  the  obscur- 
ing daylight  shall  have  withdrawn. 

Having  noticed  these  four  facts  ns  mem- 
orably distinguishing  my  dreams  from  those 
of  health,  I  shall  now  cite  a  case  illustrative 
of  the  first  fact,  and  shall  then  cite  any 
others  that  I  remember,  either  in  their  chro- 
nological order,  or  any  other  that  may  give 
them  more  effect  as  pictures  to  the  reader. 

I  had  been  in  youth,  and  even  since,  for 
occasional  amusement,  a  great  reader  of 
Livy,  whom  I  confess  that  t  prefer,  both  for 
style  and  matter,  to  any  other  of  the  Koman 
historians;  and  I  had  often  felt  as  most 
solemn  and  appalling  sounds,  and  most  em- 
phatically representative  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  two  words  so  often 
occurring  in  Livy, — Consul  Jiomanys ;  es- 
pecially when  the  consul  is  introduced  in 
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his  military  charncter.  I  mean  to  tmy  that 
the  words  king,  sultan,  regent,  etc.,  or  any 
other  titles  of  those  who  embody  in  their 
own  persons  the  collective  majesty  of  a  great 

{people,  had  less  power  over  my  reverential 
eelings.  I  had  also,  though  no  great  reader 
of  history,  made  myself  minutely  and  crit^ 
ically  familiar  with  one  period  of  £nglish 
history,  viz..  the  period  of  the  parliamentary 
war,  having  been  attracted  oy  the  moral 
grandeur  of  some  who  figured  in  that  day, 
and  by  the  many  interesting  memoirs  which 
survived  those  unquiet  times.  Both  these 
parts  of  my  lighter  reading,  having  fur- 
nished me  often  with  matter  of  reflection, 
now  furnished  me  with  matter  for  my  dreams. 
Often  I  used  to  see,  after  painting  upon  the 
black  darkness,  a  sort  of  rehearsal  whilst 
waking,  a  crowd  of  ladies,  and  perhaps  a 
festival,  and  dances.  And  I  heard  it  said, 
or  I  said  to  myself,  **  These  are  English 
ladies  from  the  unhappy  times  of  Charles  I. 
These  are  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of 
those  who  met  in  peace,  and  sat  at  the  same 
tjibles,  and  were  allied  by  marriage  or  by 
blood  ;  and  yet,  after  a  certain  day  in  Au- 
gust, 1G42,  never  smiled  upon  each  other 
again,  nor  met  but  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Newbury,  or  at 
Nnseby,  cut  asunder  all  ties  of  love  by  the 
cruel  sabre,  and  wjwhed  away  in  blood  the 
memory  of  ancient  friendship.'*  The  ladies 
danced  and  looked  as  lovely  as  the  court  of 
George  IV.  Yet  1  knew,  even  in  my  dream, 
that  they  had  been  in  the  grave  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  This  pageant  would  suddenly 
dissolve ;  and.  at  a  clapping  of  hands,  would 
be  heard  the  heart-quaking  sound  of  Consul 
llomanus ;  and  imm'ediately  came**sweep- 
i»;?  hy,"  in  gorgeous  paludaments,  Paulus 
or  Marius.  girt  round  by  a  company  of  cen- 
turions, with  the  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a 
spear,  and  followed  by  the  Alolagmos  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  looking  over 
Piranesi's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  standing  by,  described  to 
me  a  set  of  plates  by  that  artist,  called  his 
Dreams,  and  which  record  the  scenery  of 
his  own  visions  during  the  delirium  of  a 
fever.  Sonje  of  them  (I  describe  only  from 
memory  of  Mr.  Coleridge^s  account)  repre- 
sented va^t  Gothic  halls,  on  the  floor  of 
which  stood  all  sorts  of  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, wheels,  cables,  pulleys,  levers,  cata- 
pults, etc.,  etc.,  expressive  of  enormous  power 
put  forth,  and  resistance  overcome.  Creep- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  walls,  you  per- 
ceived a  staircase  ;  and  upon  it,  groping  his 
way  upwards,  was  Piranesi  himself:  follow 
the  stairs  a  little  farther,  and  you  perceive 
it  came  to  a  sudden  abrupt  termination, 
without  any  balustrade,  and  allowing  no 


step  onwards  to  him  who  had  reached  the 
extremity,  except  into  the  depths  below. 
Whatever  is  to  Ijecome  of  Piranesi,  you  sup- 
pose, at  least,  that  his  la))ours  must  in  some 
way  terminate  here.  But  raise  your  eyes, 
and  behold  a  second  flight  of  stairs  still 
higher,  on  which  again  Piranesi  is  per- 
ceived, by  this  time  standing  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  abyss.  Again  elevate  your 
eye,  and  a  still  more  aerial  flight  of  stairs 
is  beheld ;  and  again  is  poor  Piranesi  busy 
on  his  aspiring  labours;  and  so  on,  until 
the  unfinished  stairs  and  Piranesi  both  are 
lost  in  the  upper  gloom  of  the  hall.  With 
the  same  power  of  endless  growth  and  self- 
reproduction  did  my  architecture  proceed  in 
dreams.  In  the  early  stage  of  my  malady, 
the  splendours  of  my  dreams  were  indeed 
chiefly  architectural ;  and  I  beheld  such 
pomp  of  cities  and  palaces  as  was  never  yet 
beheld  by  the  waking  eye,  unless  in  the 
clouds.  From  a  great  modern  poet  I  cite 
part  of  a  passage  which  describes,  as  an 
appearance  actually  beheld  in  the  clouds, 
what  in  many  of  its  circumstances  I  saw 
frequently  in  sleep : — 

**  The  appearance,  instantaneoQ^ly  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wildorneM  of  bailding,  sioking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seem'd  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alnbaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright 
In  avenues  disposed,  there  towns  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems  I 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  :  on  them  and  on  the  cones, 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded, — taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky/'  etc.,  etc. 

The  sublime  circumstances — "  battlements 
that  on  their  restless  fronts  bore  stars''—* 
might  have  been  copied  from  my  architect- 
ural dreams,  for  it  often  occurred.  We  hear 
it  reported  of  Dryden,  and  of  Fuseli  in 
modern  times,  that  they  thought  proper  to 
eat  raw  meat  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  splen- 
did dreams:  how  much  better  for  such  a 
purpose  to  have  eaten  opium,  which  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  poet  is  recorded 
to  have  done,  except  the  dramatist  Shadwell : 
and  in  ancient  days.  Homer  is,  I  think, 
rightly  reputed  to  have  known  the  virtues 
of  opium. 

To  my  architecture  succeeded  dreams  of 
lakes  and  silvery  expanses  of  water :  these 
haunted  me  so  much,  that  I  feared  (though 
possibly  it  will  appear  ludicrous  to  a  medi- 
cal man)  that  some  dropsical  state  or  ten- 
dency of  the  brain  might  thus  be  making 
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itself  (to  use  a  raetaphysical  word)  ohject- 
ive;  and  the  sentient  or ffin  project  itself  as 
its  own  object.  For  two  months  I  suffered 
greatly  in  iny  head, — a  part  of  my  bodily 
structure  which  had  hitherto  been  so  clear 
from  all  touch  or  taint  of  weakness  (physi- 
cally I  mean),  that  I  used  to  sny  of  it,  an 
the  last  Lord  Oxford  said  of  his  stomach, 
that  it  seemed  likely  to  survive  the  rest  of 
my  person.  Till  now  I  had  never  felt  a 
headache  even,  or  any  the  slightest  pain, 
except  rheumatic  pains  caused  by  my  own 
folly.  However,  I  got  over  this  attack, 
though  it  must  have  been  verging  on  some- 
thing very  dangerous. 

The  waters  now  changed  their  character, 
— from  translucent  lakes,  shining  like  mir- 
rors, they  now  became  seas  and  oceans. 
And  now  came  a  tremendous  change,  which, 
unfolding  itself  slowly  like  a  scroll,  through 
many  months,  promised  an  abiding  torment ; 
and.  in  fact,  it  never  left  me  until  the  wind- 
ing-up of  my  case.  Hitherto  the  human 
face  had  mixed  often  in  my  dreams,  but  not 
despotically,  nor  with  any  special  power  of 
tormenting.  But  now  that  which  I  have 
called  the  tyranny  of  the  human  face  began 
to  unfold  itself.  Perhaps  some  part  of  my 
London  life  might  be  answerable  for  this. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  now  it  was  that  upon  the 
rocking  waves  of  the  ocean  the  human  face 
began  to  appear:  the  sea  appeared  paved 
with  innumerable  faces,  upturned  to  the 
heavens, — faces,  imploring,  wrathful,  de- 
spairing, surged  upwards  by  thousands,  by 
myriads,  by  generations,  by  centuries.  My 
agitation  was  infinite, — my  mind  tossed, — 
and  surged  with  the  ocean. 

The  Malay  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  for 
months.  1  nave  been  every  night,  through 
his  means,  transported  into  Asiatic  scenes. 
I  know  not  whether  others  share  in  my 
feelings  on  this  point;  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  forego 
England,  and  to  live  in  China  and  among 
Chinese  manners  and  modes  of  life  and 
scenery,  I  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
my  horror  lie  deep  ;  and  some  of  them  must 
be  common  to  others.  Southern  Asia,  in 
general,  is  the  scat  of  awful  images  and  as- 
sociations. As  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  it  would  alone  have  a  dim  and  rever- 
ential feeling  connected  with  it.  But  there 
are  other  reasons.  No  man  can  pretend  that 
the  wild,  barbarous,  and  capricious  super- 
stitions of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribes  else- 
where, affect  him  in  the  way  that  he  is 
affected  by  the  ancient,  monumental,  cruel, 
and  elaborate  religions  of  Indostan,  etc.  The 
mere  antiquity  ofAsiatic  things,  of  their  in- 
stitutions, histories,  modes  of  faith,  etc.,  is 
so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of 
the  race  and  name  overpowers  the  sense  of 


youth  in  the  individual.  A  young  Chinese 
seems  to  me  an  antediluvian  man  renewed. 
Even  Englishmen,  though  not  bred  in  any 
knowledge  of  such  institutions,  cannot  but 
shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes 
that  have  flowed  apart,  and  refused  to  mix 
through  such  immemorial  tract^s  of  time  ; 
nor  can  any  man  fail  to  be  awed  by  the 
names  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Euphrates.  It 
contributes  much  to  these  feelings,  that 
Southern  Asia  is,  and  has  been  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  part  of  the  earth  most 
swarming  with  human  life, — the  great  of- 
Jicina  gentium,  Man  is  a  weed  in  those  re- 
gions. The  vast  empires,  also,  into  which 
the  enormous  population  of  Asia  has  always 
been  cast,  give  a  further  sublimity  to  the 
feelings  associated  with  all  Oriental  names 
or  images.  In  China,  over  and  above  what 
it  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Southern 
Asia,  I  am  terrified  by  the  modes  of  life,  by 
the  manners,  and  the  barrier  of  utter  ab- 
horrence, and  want  of  sympathy,  placed 
l)etween  us  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  can 
analyze.  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics 
or  brutal  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more 
than  I  can  say,  or  have  time  to  say,  the  reader 
must  enter  into  before  he  can  comprehend  the 
unimaginable  horror  which  these  dreams  of 
Oriental  imagery  and  mythological  tortures 
impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  connecting 
feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights, 
I  brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts, 
reptiles,  all  trees  .and  plants,  usages  and  ap- 
pearances, that  are  found  in  all  tropical  re- 
gions, and  assembled  them  together  in  China 
or  Indostan.  From  kindred  feelings,  I  soon 
brought  Eg^'pt  and  all  her  gods  under  the 
same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at, 
grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by 
parroquets,  by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  pa- 
godas :  and  was  fixed,  for  centuries,  at  the 
summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ; 
I  was  the  priest ;  I  was  worshipped  ;  I  was 
sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the  wmth  of  Rrama 
through  all  the  forests  of  Asia ;  V^ishnu 
hated  me ;  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me.  I  came 
suddenly  upon  Iris  and  Osiris,  I  had  done  a 
deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  croco- 
dile trembled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  in  stone  coffins,  with  mummies 
and  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers,  at  the 
heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  ki&sed. 
with  cancerous  kisses,  by  crocodiles,  and 
laid,  confounded  with  all  unutterable  slimy 
things,  amongst  reetls  and  Nilotic  mud. 

I  thus  give  the  reader  some  slight  abstrao* 
tion  of  my  Oriental  dreams,  which  always 
filled  me  with  such  amazement  at  the  mon- 
strous scenery,  that  horror  seemed  absorbed 
for  a  while  in  sheer  astonishment.  Sooner 
or  later  came  a  reflux  of  feeling  that  swal* 
lowed  up  the  astonishment,  and  left  me,  not 
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BO  much  in  terror,  as  in  hatred  and  abomi- 
nation at  what  I  saw.  Over  every  form,  and 
threat,  and  punishment,  and  dim,  sightless 
incarceration,  broo<Ied  a  sense  of  eternity 
and  infinity  that  drove  me  into  an  oppres- 
sion as  of  madness.  Into  those  dreams  only, 
it  was,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions, 
that  any  circumstances  of  physical  horror  en- 
tered. All  before  had  been  moral  and  spirit- 
ual terrors.  But  here  the  main  airents  were 
ugly  birds,  or  snakes,  or  crocodiles,  espe- 
cially the  last.  The  cursed  crocodile  became 
to  me  the  object  of  more  than  almost  all  the 
rest.  I  W21S  compelled  to  live  with  him,  and 
(as  W21S  always  the  case  almost  in  my 
dreams)  for  centuries.  I  escaped  some- 
times, and  found  myself  in  Chinese  houses, 
with  cane  tables,  etc.  All  the  feet  of  the 
tjiblcs,  sofas,  etc.,  soon  1>ecamo  instinct  with 
life:  the  abominable  head  of  the  crocodile, 
and  his  leering  eyes,  looked  out  at  me,  mul- 
tiplied into  a  thousand  repetitions :  and  I 
stood  loathing  and  fascinated.  And  so  often 
did  this  hideous  reptile  haunt  my  dreams, 
that  many  times  the  very  same  dream  was 
broken  up  in  the  vei-y  same  way :  I  heard 
gontle  voices  speaking  to  me  (I  hear  every- 
thing when  I  am  sleeping) ;  and  instantly  I 
awoke:  it  was  broad  noon:  and  my  chil- 
dren were  standing,  hand  in  hand,  at  my 
bedside,  come  to  show  me  their  coloured 
shoes,  or  new  frocks,  or  to  let  me  see  them 
dressed  for  going  out.  I  protest,  that  so 
awful  was  the  transition  from  the  damned 
crocodile,  and  the  other  unutterable  mon- 
sters and  al>ortions  of  my  dreams  to  the 
sight  of  innocent  human  natures,  and  of  in- 
fancy, that,  in  the  mighty  and  sudden  rcvul- 
hion  of  mind,  I  wept,  and  could  not  forl>ear, 
as  I  ki{«sed  their  faces.  ...  As  a  final  speci- 
men, I  cite  a  dream  of  a  different  character 
from  1820 : — The  dream  commenced  with  a 
music  which  now  I  often  heard  in  dreams, — 
a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awakening  sus- 
pense,— a  music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coro- 
nation Anthem,  and  which,  like  that^  gave 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  march,  of  infinite  cav- 
alcades fil  ng  off,  and  the  tread  of  innumer- 
able armies.  The  morning  was  come  of  a 
mightv  dny, — a  day  of  crises  and  of  final 
hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering  some 
mysterious  eclipne,  and  labouring  in  some 
dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not 
where, — somehow,  1  knew  not  how, — by  some 
beings,  I  knew  not  whom, — a  battle,  a  strife, 
an  agony  was  conducting, — was  evolving 
like  a  great  drama,  or  piece  of  music,  with 
which  my  sympathy  was  the  more  insup- 
portable from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place. 
Its  cause,  its  nature,  and  its  possible  issue. 
I,  as  uHual  in  dreams  (where,  of  necessity, 
we  make  ourselves  central  to  every  move- 
ment), had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the 
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power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I 
could  raise  myself,  to  will  it;  ana  yet  again 
had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty 
Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of 
inexpiable  guilt.  "  Deeper  than  ever  plum- 
met sound^,*'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a 
chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater 
interest  was  at  stake ;  some  mightier  cause 
than  ever  yet  the  sword  had  pleaded  or  trum- 
pet had  proclaimed.  Then  came  the  sudden 
alarms ;  nurryings  to  and  fro ;  trepidations  of 
innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether 
from  the  good  cause  or  the  bad ;  darkness 
and  light«t ;  tempests  and  human  faces ;  and 
at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost, 
female  forms,  and  the  features  that  were 
worth  all  the  world  to  me.  and  but  a  mo- 
ment allowed — and  clasped  hands,  and 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — everlast- 
ing farewells  1  and  with  a  sigh,  such  as  the 
caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death, 
the  sound  was  reverberated— everlasting 
farewells ;  and  again,  and  yet  again  rever- 
berated— everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud, 
— "  I  will  sleep  no  more  !'* 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater, 
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Frundships  in  Heaven. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  friendship  will  constitute  great 
part  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  blest. 
Many  have  lived  in  various  and  distant  ages 
and  countries,  perfectly  adapted  (I  mean  liot 
merely  in  their  l>eing  generally  estimable, 
but  in  the  agreement  of  their  tastes  and 
suitableness  of  dispositions)  for  friendship 
with  each  other,  but  who,  of  course,  could 
never  meet  in  this  world.  Many  a  one  1=6- 
lectSj  when  he  is  reading  history, — a  truly 
pious  Christian,  most  especially  in  reading 
sacred  history, — some  one  or  two  favourite 
characters,  with  whom  he  feels  that  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  would  have  been  pecu- 
liarly delightful  to  him.  Why  should  not 
such  a  desire  be  realized  in  a  future  state? 
A  wish  to  see  and  personally  know,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Apostle  Paul,  or  John,  is  the 
most  likely  to  arise  in  the  noblest  and  purest 
mind.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  such  a 
wish  absurd  and  presumptuous,  or  unlikely 
to  be  gratified.  The  highest  enjoyment, 
doubtless,  to  the  blest,  will  be  the  personal 
knowledge  of  their  divine  and  beloved  Mas- 
ter; yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  part 
of  their  happiness  will  consist  in  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  his  followers 
also;  and  of  those  of  them  in  particular 
whose  peculiar  qualities  are,  to  each,  the 
most  peculiarly  attractive. 

In  this  world,  again,  our  friendships  are 
limited  not  only  to  those  who  live  in  the 
same  age  and  country,  but  to  a  small  portion 
only  even  of  those  who  are  not  unknown  to 
us,  and  whom  we  know  to  be  estimable  and 
amiable,  and  who,  we  feel,  might  have  been 
among  our  dearest  friends.  Our  command  of 
time  and  leisure  to  cultivate  fricndt-hipa  im- 
poses a  limit  to  their  extent:  thevarel>ounded 
rather  by  the  occupation  of  our  thoughts  than 
of  our  affections.  And  the  removal  of  such 
iin|>edi!iients  in  al>etter  world  seems  to  me  a 
most  desirable  and  a  most  probable  change. 

I  see  no  reason,  again,  why  thore  who 
have  been  dearest  friends  on  earth  should  not, 
when  admitted  to  that  happy  state,  continue 
to  \ye  so,  with  full  knowledge  and  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  friendship.    If  a  man  it 
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RtJll  to  continuo  (ns  there  is  ever?  renson  to 
fa(ipoiiQ)  a  Rocinl  being  nnd  capable  of 
frieiidi)liip,  it  Kecms  contrarr  to  nil  proW 
hility  that  lie  shguld  ciLat  off  or  forjfet  Inn 
former  ffiends,  wlio  are  pftrtakars  with  him 
of  the  like  exaltation,  lie  will,  indeed,  be 
greatly  phnn|;ed  from  what  ha  woa  on  enrth, 
kad  unfitted,  perhaps,  Tur  friendship  with 
buch  K  beine  as  one  of  us  in  Nov;  but  hii 
friend  will  have  undergone  (liy  eiippoaition] 
ft  corresponding  uhnnge.  And  oa  we  have 
Men  thuoewhohnTebcen  loving  plnyfi'Dowa 
in  childhood,  ^tovi  up,  ifthej  growup  with 
good,  ftnd  with  like,  ilisp'Wliiina,  into  itill 
closer  friendnhip  in  riper  jears,  «o  aUo  it  ia 
nrobnblo  that  when  thia  our  state  of  ehild- 


tinuo  between  thiiee  conipaniung  who  have 
triid  together  the  Christinn  path  to  Rlory, 
and  have  "  taken  sweet  counsel  together, 
ftnd  walked  in  the  house  of  God  oi  friendc." 
A  change  to  indiOerence  towards  those  who 
have  iiied  their  hearts  rtn  the  same  objecls 
with  ourselvea  during  this  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, and  hare  given  and  received  mutual  iiid 
during  their  courae,  is  u  change  ns  little,  I 
trust,  to  be  expeuted,  as  it  is  to  be  desired. 
It  certainly  is  not  such  a  change  as  the 
Suriptures  teach  us  to  prepare  for. 
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Ho  is  fallen  1  Wo  may  now  pause  be- 
fore that  splendid  prodigy,  whii;h  towered 
amongst  us  like  some  antient  ruin,  whosa 
frown  terrified  the  glanue  ita  miignificeuue 
attracted. 

Grand,  gloomy,  nnd  peculiar,  he  sot  upon 
the  throne,  n  sceptred  hermit,  wrapt  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  originality. 

A  mind  bold,  independent,  and  dcciiiive,— 
a  will  despotic  in  its  dictates, — an  energy 
that  distanced  expedition,  and  a  consoienca 
pliable  to  ever^  touch  of  interest,  marked 
the  outline  of  this  extraordinary  character, — 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  that,  in  the 
annals  of  this  world,  ever  rose,  or  reigned, 
or  fell. 

Flung  into  life  in  the  midst  of  a  Revolu- 
tion that  quickened  every  energy  of  a  people 
who  acknowledged  no  sufierior,  he  com- 
Dienced  his  course,  a  xtrauger  by  birtli,  and 
a  scholar  by  charity  I 

With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no 
fortune  hut  hie  talentx,  ho  rushed  into  the 
lists  where  rank,  and   wealth,  and  geniue 


He   knew  no 

knowledged  no  criterion  but  suocgss, — he 
worshipped  no  God  but  nnibidon,  and  with 
an  eoHiern  devotion  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of 
his  idolatry. 

Subsidiary  to  this,  there  wos  no  oreed  that 
he  dill  not  profesn.  there  wns  no  opinion  that 
'edidn '     ■-     '  ■ 


nasty,  he  upheld  the  Cre 
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of  a  divorce,  he  bowed  before  the  Cross  :  the 
orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  becatnc  the  adopted 
child  of  the  Republic:  and  with  a  parricidal 
ingratitude,  on  the  ruins  both  of  tiie  throne 
and  the  tribune,  he  reared  the  fabric  of  his 
despotism. 

A  professed  Cntholic,  he  imprisoned  the 
Pope  ;  a  pretended  patriot,  he  impoverished 
the  country ;  and  in  the  name  of  Brutua,  he 
grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  without 
shame,  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars  I 

Through  this  pantomime  of  his  policy. 
Fortune  played  the  crown  to  his  caprices. 
At  his  touch,  crowns  crumbled,  beggars 
reigned,  systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theo- 
ries took  the  colour  of  his  whim,  and  all 
that  wus  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel, 
changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama. 
Even  apparent  defeat  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  victory, — his  flight  from  Egypt  con- 
firmed his  destiny — ruin  itself  only  elevated 
him  to  empire. 

But  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius 
was  transcendent  *,  decision  flashed  upon  his 
councils ;  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide  and 
perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  combina- 
tions appeared  perfectly  impossible,  his 
plans  perfectly  impracticable*,  but  in  his 
nands,  simplicity  marked  their  development, 
and  success  vindicated  their  adoption. 

His  person  partook  the  character  of  his 
mind, — if  the  one  never  yielded  in  the  cab- 
inet, the  other  never  bent  in  the  field. 

Nature  had  no  obstacles  that  he  did  not 
surmount,  space  no  opposition  that  he  did 
not  spurn  ;  and  whether  amid  Alpine  rocks, 
Arabian  sands,  or  polar  snows,  he  seemed 
proof  against  peril,  and  empowered  with 
ubiquity  1  The  whole  continent  of  Europe 
trembled  at  beholding  the  audacity  of  his 
designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  execution. 
Scepticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his 
periormance ;  romance  assumed  the  air  of 
history  ;  nor  was  there  aught  too  incredible 
for  belief,  or  too  fanciful  for  expectation, 
when  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsicti 
waving  his  imperial  flag  over  her  most  an- 
cient capitals.  All  the  visions  of  antiquity 
became  common  places  in  his  contemplation ; 
kings  were  his  people — nations  were  his  out- 
posts ;  and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  crowns, 
and  camps,  and  churches,  and  cabinets  as 
if  they  were  the  titular  dignitaries  of  the 
chess-board  1 

Amidst  all  these  changes  he  stood  immut- 
able as  adamant.  It  mattered  little  whether 
in  the  field  or  the  drawing-room, — with  the 
mob  or  the  lev6e, — wearing  the  Jacobin  bon- 
net or  the  iron  crown.— -banishing  a  Bra- 
ganza  or  espousing  a  IIapsburg,---dictating 
peace  on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  or 
contemplating  defeat  at  the  gallows  of  Leip- 
lie, — he  was  still  the  same  military  despot  I 


Cradled  in  the  camp,  he  was  to  the  last 
hour  the  darling  of  the  army  ;  and  whether 
in  the  camp  or  the  cabinet,  he  never  forsook 
a  friend  or  forgot  a  favour.  Of  all  his  «*ol- 
diers,  not  one  abandoned  him,  till  aflcction 
was  useless,  and  their  first  stipulation  was 
for  the  safety  of  their  favourite. 

They  knew  well  that  if  he  was  lavish  of 
them,  he  was  prodigal  of  himself;  and  that 
if  he  exposed  them  to  peril,  he  repaid  them 
with  plunder.  For  the  soldier  he  subsidized 
every  body ;  to  the  people  he  made  even 
pride  pay  tribute.  The  victorious  veteran 
glittered  with  his  gains;  and  the  capital, 
gorgeous  with  the  spoils  of  art,  l^ecamc  the 
miniature  metropolis  of  the  universe.  In 
this  wonderful  combination,  his  afiectation 
of  literature  must  not  be  omitted.  Tho 
goaler  of  tho  press,  he  aff*eeted  the  patron- 
age of  letters, — the  proscriber  of  books,  he 
encouraged  philosophy. — the  persecutor  of 
authors,  ana  the  murderer  or  printers,  he 
yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learnin::! 
— the  assassin  of  Palm,  the  silencer  of  i)e 
Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of  Kotzebue,  he 
was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of 
De  Lille,  and  sent  his  academic  prize  to  the 
philosopher  of  England. 

Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  an  individual  con-sist- 
ency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  char- 
acter. A  Royalist — a  Republican — and  an 
Emperor — a  Mahometan — a  Catholic  and  a 
patron  of  the  Synagogue — a  subaltern  and 
a  Sovereign — a  Traitor  and  a  Tyrant — a 
Christian  and  an  Infidel — he  was,  through  all 
his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  impatient, 
inflexible  original, — the  same  mysterious  in- 
comprehensible self, — the  man  without  a 
model,  and  without  a  shadow. 

Ilis  fall,  like  his  life,  baffled  all  specula- 
tion. In  short,  his  whole  history  was  like 
a  dream  to  the  world,  and  no  man  can  tell 
how  or  why  he  was  awakened  from  the  rev- 
erie. 

Such  is  a  faint  and  feeble  picture  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  the  first  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

That  he  has  done  much  evil  there  is  little 
doubt ;  that  he  has  been  the  origin  of  much 
good,  there  is  just  as  little.  Through  his 
means,  intentional  or  not,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France  have  risen  to  the  blessings  of  a 
free  constitution ;  Superstition  has  found 
her  grave  in  tho  ruins  of  tho  Inquisition, 
and  the  feudal  system,  with  its  whole  train 
of  tyrannic  satellites,  has  fled  forever.  Kings 
may  learn  from  him  that  their  safest  study, 
as  well  as  their  noblest,  is  the  interest  of  the 
people  ;  the  people  are  taught  by  him  that 
there  is  no  despotism  so  stupendous  against 
which  they  have  not  a  resource;  and  to 
those  who  would   rise  upon  the  ruins  of 
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Jwlh,  he  ii  n  living  lesson  that  if  nniliition 
Clin  mine  them  from  the  lowest  sration,  it 
can  aluo  proslruto  them  frum  Ihe  highosL 
Speeche*  Ddivertd  ai  the  Bar,  tie.,  aiit. 
ISM,  Soo. 
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"  Amang  thiibaDdorgmit  and  boneiinUs  men 

he  h.i>  osoupinl  in  life,  the  flnl  and  highcii  plsm. 
.  .  .  Hut  in  the  ilcplb  and  rarietj  of  hii  literary 
la'wun,  which  hai«  enlargad  lh»  philuiopb;  of 
hiftur;,  in  lh>  fom  and  prsrlilan  o(  hli  oratorjr, 
which  at  ona  fwnop  soDld  band  an  ananibl^r  or 
iraih  a  Toe.  and  in  Iba  •jttematia  ooDililancj  of 
bU  whale  puliilcal  lifa,  .  .  .  U.  Oaiaoi  bH  bad  no 
equal,  fiiher  in  hif  awn  i)aai)lr)")r,  M  Ur  a«  ws 
know,  in  an;  other."-  Edit.  Kaitm,  Out.  18SB. 


ClVll,I2ATI0.1. 

For  a  1on;r  period,  and  in  manj  couotriei, 
the  word  civiltuxlioa  has  been  in  use ;  people 
have  attached  to  the  word  ideas  more  or  lead 
clear,  more  or  leiu  comprehensive;  but  there 
it  is  in  use,  and  those  who  use  it,  nttadh 
aome  meaning;  or  olbec  to  it.  It  ia  the  f^en- 
eral,  human,  popular  meaning  of  this  word 
that  we  must  study.  There  is  almost  alwayl 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  most  general 
ternia,  niore  accuracy  than  in  tbedeSnitJonsi 
apparently  more  strict,  more  precise,  of  aci- 
ence.  It  is  common  sense  which  givc»  to 
worda  their  ordLnary  si^ilicnlion,  and  coia- 
mon  sense  ia  the  cbaraoteristic  of  bumanilf . 
The  ordinary  significutiuD  of  a  word  it 
frirmed  by  grft[Iual  progress,  and  in  tbe  con- 
stant preaence  of  fnuts  ;  so  that  when  a  fact 
presents  itself  which  iieeua  to  come  within 
the  meaning;  of  a  known  term,  it  ia  received 
into  it,  aa  it  wore,  naturally;  the  significo' 
tion  of  the  term  eilenda  itaelf,  expands,  anil 
by  degreoN,  the  varioua  facta,  the  varioul 
ideas  which  from  Ihe  nature  of  the  thinga 
themselves  men  should  include  under  tliil 
word,  are  included. 

When  the  meaning  nf  a  word,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  determined  by  acienc,  this  deter- 
minntion,  the  work  of  one  individual,  or  of 
a  small  numlicr  of  individuals,  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  aome  particular  lofit 
which  ha^  ntruck  upon  the  mind.  Thus, 
scientiBo  dcGnitiona  are,  in  general,  much 
more  narrow,  and  hence,  much  lc5S  accurate, 
much  lesa  true,  at  b^ittom,  than  the  popular 
meanings  of  the  terms.  In  studying  as  ■ 
fact  the  meaning  of  the  word  civihiation,  in 
inveatigating  all  the  ideaa  which  are  com- 
prised within  it,  according  to  the  common 
Dense  of  mankind,  we  ahall  make  greater 
ptDgreaa  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  faot 
Itself,  than  by  attempting  to  give  it  ourselvea 
a  scientific  definition,  howeTor  more  clear 
and  precite  the  latter  might  appear  et  flrat. 

I  will  commence  cbie  investigation  by  en- 
deavouring to  place  before  you  some  hy* 
potheaes;  I  will  descrilie  a  certain  number 
of  slates  of  Bociely, and  we  will  then  inquire 
whether  eenernl  instinct  would  recojfniae 
in  them  the  condition  of  a  people  civilising 
itself:  whether  we  recogniie  in  them  the 
meaning  which  mankind  attaches  to  the 
word  civ lliifl tion  ? 

Firil,  suppose  a  people  whose  external 
life  is  cosy,  is  full  of  physical  eomfurt ;  they 
pay  few  tnxoa,  they  arc  free  from  suffering; 
justice  is  well  ailminiatcred  in  their  private 
relations, — in  a  word,  material  existence  ia 
for  them  altogether  happy,  and  happily  reg- 
ulated. But  nt  the  same  time,  the  intel- 
lectiinl  and  moral  existence  of  this  people  ia 
studiously  kept  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  iu 
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activity  ;  of,  I  will  not  say,  oppression,  for 
they  do  not  undcrstnnd  the  feeling,  but  of 
eomprension.  We  arc  not  without  instances 
of  this  state  of  things.  There  has  been  a 
great  number  of  small  aristocratic  repub- 
lics in  which  the  pet)ple  have  been  thus 
treated  like  flocks  of  sheep,  well  kept  and 
materially  happy,  but  without  moral  and  in- 
tellectual activity.  Is  this  civilization?  Is 
this  a  people  civilizing  itself? 

Another  hypothesis:  here  is  a  people 
whoso  material  existence  is  less  easv,  less 
comfortable,  but  still  supportable.  On  the 
other  hand,  moral  and  intellectual  wants 
have  not  been  neglected,  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  pasture  has  been  served  out  to 
them ;  elevated,  pure  sentiments  are  culti- 
vated in  them  ;  their  religious  and  moral 
views  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
velopment; but  great  care  is  taken  to  stifle 
in  them  the  principle  of  liberty;  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants,  as  in  the  former 
case  the  material  wants,  are  satisfied :  each 
man  has  meted  out  to  him  his  portion  of 
truth :  no  one  is  permitted  to  seek  it  for 
himself.  Immobility  is  the  characteristic 
of  moral  life  ;  it  is  the  state  into  which  have 
fallen  most  of  the  populations  of  Asia; 
wherever  theocratic  aoniinations  keep  hu- 
manity in  check ;  it  is  the  state  of  the  Hin- 
doos, for  example.  I  ask  the  same  question 
here  as  before:  is  this  a  people  civilizing 
itself? 

I  change  altogether  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis :  here  is  a  people  among  whom 
is  a  great  display  of  inaividual  liberties,  but 
where  disorder  and  inequality  are  excessive : 
it  is  the  empire  of  force  and  of  chance; 
every  man,  if  he  is  not  strong,  is  oppressed, 
suffers,  perishes ;  violence  is  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  the  social  state.  N^o  one  is 
ignorant  that  Europe  has  passed  through 
this  state.  Is  this  a  civilized  state?  It  may, 
doubtless,  contain  principles  of  civilization 
which  will  develop  themselves  by  successive 
degrees;  but  the  fact  which  dominates  in 
such  a  society  is,  assuredly,  not  that  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  calls  civil- 
ization. 

I  take  a  fourth  and  last  hypothesis :  the 
liberty  of  each  individual  is  very  great,  in- 
equality amongst  them  is  rare,  and  at  all 
events,  very  transient.  Every  man  does 
very  nearly  just  what  he  pleases,  and  differs 
little  in  power  from  his  neighbour;  but 
there  are  very  few  general  interests,  very 
few  public  ideos,  very  little  society, — in  a 
word,  the  faculties  and  existence  of  individ- 
uals appear  and  then  pass  away,  wholly 
apart  and  without  acting  upon  each  other, 
or  leaving  any  trace  behind  thein  :  the  suc- 
cessive generations  leave  society  at  the  same 
point  at  which  they  found  it:  this  is  the 


state  of  savage  ti-ibes :  liberty  and  equality 
arc  there,  but  assuredly  not  civilization. 

I  might  multiply  theHC  hypotheses,  but  I 
think  we  have  bitibre  us  enough  to  explain 
what  is  the  popuhirand  natural  meaning  of 
the  word  cwilizaium. 

It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  states  I  have 
sketched  corresponds,  according  to  the  na- 
tural good  sense  of  mankind,  to  this  term. 
Why?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  fact 
comprised  in  the  word  civilization  (and  this 
results  from  the  different  examples  I  have 
rapidly  placed  before  you),  is  the  fact  of 
progress,  of  development:  it  presents  nt 
once  the  idea  of  a  people  marching  onward, 
not  to  change  its  place,  but  to  change  its 
condition  ;  of  a  people  whose  culture  ib  con- 
dition itself,  and  ameliorating  itself.  The 
idea  of  progress,  of  development,  appears  to 
me  the  fundamental  idea  contiiined  in  the 
word,  civilization.  What  is  this  progress*  7 
What  this  development?  Herein  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  would  seem 
to  answer  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner: it  says  that  it  is  the  perfecting  of  civil 
life,  the  development  of  society,  properly 
so  called,  of  the  relations  of  men  among 
themselves. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  first  idea  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  understanding  when  the 
word  civilization  is  pronounced  :  we  at  once 
figure  forth  to  ourselves  the  extension,  the 
greatest  activity,  the  best  organization  of 
the  social  relations :  on  the  one  hand,  an 
increasing  production  of  the  means  of  giv- 
ing strength  and  happiness  to  society  ;  on 
the  other,  a  more  equitable  distribution, 
amongst  individuals,  of  the  strength  and 
happiness  produced. 

Is  this  all?  Have  we  then  exhausted  all 
the  natural,  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
civilization?  Does  the  fact  contain  nothing 
more  than  this? 

It  is  almost  as  if  we  asked  :  Is  the  human 
species  after  all  a  mere  ant-hill,  a  society  in 
which  all  that  is  required  is  order  and  phys- 
ical happiness,  in  which  the  greater  the 
amount  of  labour,  and  the  more  equitable 
the  division  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  the  more 
surely  is  the  object  attained,  the  progress 
accomplished? 

Our  instinct  at  once  feels  repugnant  to  so 
narrow  a  definition  of  human  destiny.  It 
feels  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  word  civil- 
ization comprehends  something  more  exten- 
sive, more  complex,  something  superior  to 
the  simple  perfection  of  the  social  relations, 
of  social  power  and  happiness. 

Fact,  public  opinion,  the  generally  re- 
ceived meaning  of  the  term,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  this  instinct. 

Take  Ilome  in  the  palmy  days  of  tho  le- 
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public,  after  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the 
time  of  ita  greatest  virtues,  when  it  was 
march inc  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  when 
its  social  state  was  evidently  in  progress. 
Then  take  Rome  under  Augustus,  at  the 
epoch  when  her  decline  began,  when,  at  all 
events,  the  progressive  movement  of  society 
was  arrested,  when  evil  principles  were  on 
the  eve  of  prevailing:  yet  there  is  no  one 
who  docs  not  think  and  saj^  that  the  Rome 
of  Augustus  was  more  civilized  than  the 
Rome  of  Fabricius  or  of  Cincinnatus. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  beyond  the 
Alps :  let  us  take  the  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries:  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  a  social  point  of  view,  consider- 
ing the  actual  amount  and  distribution  of 
happiness  amongst  individuals,  the  France 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  inferior  to  some  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  Holland  and  to  England,  for  ex- 
ample. I  believe  that  in  noiiand  and  in 
England  the  social  activity  was  greater,  was 
increasing  more  rapidly,  distributing  its 
fruit  more  fully,  than  in  France ;  yet  ask 

feneral  goo<i  sense,  and  it  will  sa^  that  the 
'ranee  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
c<;nturies  wsis  the  most  civilized  country  in 
Europe.  Europe  has  not  hesitated  in  her 
affirmative  reply  to  the  question :  traces  of 
this  public  opinion,  as  to  France,  are  found  in 
all  tlie  monuments  of  European  literature. 

We  might  point  out  many  other  states  in 
which  the  prosperity  is  greater,  is  of  more 
rapid  growth,  is  better  distributed  amongst 
individuals  than  elsewhere,  and  in  which, 
nevertheless,  by  the  spontaneous  instinct,  the 
general  goo<l  sense  of  men,  the  civilization 
is  judged  inferior  to  that  of  countries  not  so 
well  portioned  out  in  a  purely  social  sense. 

What  does  this  mean?  Wnat  advantages 
do  these  latter  countries  possess?  What  is 
it  gives  them,  in  the  character  of  civilized 
countries,  this  privilege?  What  so  largely 
compensates  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  for 
what  they  so  lack  in  other  respects? 

A  development  other  than  that  of  social 
life  has  been  gloriously  manifested  by  them ; 
the  development  of  the  individual,  internal 
life,  the  development  of  man  himself,  of  his 
faculties,  his  sentiments,  his  ideas.  If  so- 
ciety with  them  be  less  perfect  than  else- 
where, humanity  stands  forth  in  more  gran- 
deur and  power.  There  remain,  no  doubt, 
many  social  conquests  to  be  made ;  but  im- 
mense intellectual  and  moral  conquests  are 
accomplished;  worldly  goods,  social  rights, 
are  wanting  to  many  men  ;  but  many  great 
men  live  and  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Letters,  sciences,  the  arts,  display  all  their 
splendour.  Wherever  mankind  beholds  these 
great  signs,  these  signs  glorified  by  human 
nature,  wherever  it  sees  created  these  treas- 


ures of  sublime  enjoyment,  it  there  recognizes 
and  names  civilization.  Two  facts^  then,  are 
comprehended  in  this  groat  fact;  it  subsists 
on  two  conditions,  and  manifests  itself  by 
two  symptoms:  the  development  of  social 
activity,  and  that  of  individual  activity  ;  the 
progress  of  society  and  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. Wherever  the  external  condition 
of  man  extends  itself,  vivifies,  ameliorates 
itself;  wherever  the  internal  nature  of  man 
displays  itself  with  lustre,  with  grandeur ; 
at  these  two  signs,  and  often  despite  the 
profound  imperfection  of  the  social  state, 
mankind  witn  loud  applause  proclaims  civ- 
ilization. 

Such,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  is  the  re- 
sult of  simple  and  purely  common-sense  ex- 
amination of  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind. If  we  interrogate  history,  properly 
so  called,  if  we  examine  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  great  crises  of  civilization,  of  those 
facts  which,  by  universal  consent,  have  pro- 
pelled it  onward,  we  shall  constantly  recog- 
nize one  or  other  of  the  two  elements  I  have 
just  described.  They  are  always  crises  of 
individual  or  social  development,  facts  which 
have  changed  the  internal  man,  his  creed, 
his  manners,  or  his  external  condition,  his 
position  in  his  relation  with  his  fellows. 
Christianity,  for  example,  not  merely  on  its 
first  appearance,  but  during  the  first  stages 
of  its  existem^e,  Christianity  in  no  degree 
addressed  itself  to  the  social  state ;  it  an- 
nounced aloud  that  it  would  not  meddle 
with  the  social  state ;  it  ordered  the  slave 
to  obey  his  master;  it  attacked  none  of  the 
great  evils,  the  great  wrongs,  of  the  society 
of  that  period.  Yet  who  will  deny  that 
Christianity  was  a  great  crisis  of  civiliza- 
tion ?  Why  was  it  so?  Because  it  changed 
the  internal  man,  creeds,  sentiments;  be- 
cause it  regenerated  the  moral  man,  the 
intellectual  man. 

We  have  seen  a  crisis  of  another  nature, 
a  crisis  which  addressed  itself,  not  to  the 
internal  man,  but  to  his  external  condition  ; 
one  which  changed  and  regenerated  society. 
This  also  was  assuredly  one  of  the  decisive 
crises  of  civilization.  L.'>ok  through  all  his- 
tory, you  will  find  everywhere  the  same  re- 
sult; you  will  meet  with  no  important  fact 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  not  exercised  one  or  other  of 
the  two  sorts  of  influence  I  have  spoken  of. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  natural  and 
popular  meaning  of  the  term ;  you  have 
nere  the  fact,  I  will  not  say  defined,  but  de- 
scribed, verified  almost  completely,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  its  general  features.  We  have 
here  before  us  the  two  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Now  comes  the  question.  Would  one 
of  these  two  suffice  to  constitute  it;  would 
the  development  of  the  social  state,  the  de- 
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relopment  of  the  individual  mnnf  Reparately 
presented,  l>e  civilization?  Would  the  hu- 
miiD  race  recognize  it  as  such?  or  have  the 
two  facts  so  intimate  and  necessary  a  rela- 
tion between  them,  that  if  they  are  not 
simultaneously  produced,  they  are  notwith- 
standing inseparable,  and  sooner  or  later 
one  brings  on  the  other? 

We  migiit«  as  it  appears  to  me,  npproach 
this  question  on  three  several  sides.  We 
might  examine  the  nature  itself  of  the  two 
elements  of  civilization,  and  ask  ourselves, 
whether  by  that  alone,  they  are  or  are  not 
closely  united  with,  and  necessary  to  each 
other.  We  might  inquire  of  history  whether 
they  had  manifested  themselves  isolately, 
apart  the  one  from  the  other,  or  whether 
they  had  invariably  produced  the  one  the 
other.  We  may,  la«ttly,  consult  upon  this 
question  the  common  opinion  of  mankind — 
common  sense. 

History  of  Civilizaiion  in  Europe,  trans- 
lated  by  William  Hazlitt^  tait,  Bohn, 
1856,  t.  11-lS. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  and  greatness.  lie  had  succeeded  be- 
yond all  expectation,  far  more  than  any 
other  of  those  men  has  succeeded,  who,  by 
their  genius,  have  raised  themselves,  as  ho 
had  done,  to  supreme  authority  ;  for  he  had 
attempted  and  accomplished,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, the  most  opposite  designs.  During 
eighteen  years  that  he  had  been  an  ever- 
victorious  actor  on  the  world's  stage,  he  had 
alternately  sown  disorder  and  established 
order,  effected  and  punished  revolution, 
overthrown  and  restored  government,  in  his 
country.  At  every  moment,  under  all  cir- 
oumstances,  he  had  distinguished  with  ad- 
mirable sagacity  the  dominant  interests  and 
passions  ot  his  time,  so  as  to  make  them 
the  instruments  of  his  own  rule, — careless 
whether  he  belied  his  antecedent  conduct, 
80  long  as  he  triumphed  in  concert  with  the 
popular  instinct,  and  explaining  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  conduct  by  the  ascendant 
unity  of  his  power.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  example  which  history  affords  of  one 
man  having  governed  the  most  opposite 
events,  and  proved  sufficient  for  the  most 
various  destinies.  And  in  the  course  of  his 
violent  and  changeful  career,  incessantly  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  enemies  and  conspira- 
eies,  Cromwell  experienced  this  crowning 
favour  of  Fortune,  that  his  life  was  never 
actually  attacked:  the  sovereign  against 
whom  liCilling  had  been  declared  to  be  No 
Murder,  never  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  assassin.  The  world  has  never 
known  another  example  of  success  at  once 


so  constant  and  so  various,  or  of  fortune  so 
invariably  favourable,  in  the  midst  of  such 
manifold  conflicts  and  perils. 

Yet  Cromwell's  death-bod  was  clouded 
with  gloom.  lie  was  unwilling,  not  only  to 
die,  but  also,  and  most  of  all,  to  die  without 
having  attained  his  real  and  final  object. 
However  great  his  egotism  may  have  been, 
his  soul  was  too  great  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  highest  fortune,  if  it  were  merely  per 
sonal,  and,  like  himself,  of  ephemeral, 
earthly  duration.  Weary  of  the  ruin  he 
had  caused,  it  was  his  cherished  wish  to 
restore  to  his  country  a  regular  and  stiiblc 
government, — the  only  government  which 
was  suited  to  its  wants,  a  nionurcliv  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.  And  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  ambition  which  extended  l>e- 
yond  the  grave,  under  the  influence  of  that 
thirst  for  permanence  which  is  the  stamp  of 
true  greatness,  he  aspired  to  leave  his  name 
and  race  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
failed  in  both  designs :  his  crimes  had  raised 
up  obstacles  against  him,  which  neither  his 
prudent  genius  nor  his  persevering  will  could 
surmount ;  and  though  covered,  as  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned,  with  power  and 
glory,  he  died  with  his  dearest  hopes  frus- 
trated, and  leaving  behind  him,  as  his  suc- 
cessors, the  two  enemies  whom  he  had  so  ar- 
dently combated, — anarchy  and  the  Stuarts. 

God  does  not  grant  to  those  great  men, 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  great- 
ness amidst  disorder  and  revolution,  the 
power  of  regulating  at  their  pleasure,  and 
for  succeeding  ages,  the  government  of 
nations. 

Histon/  of  Oliver  Cromwi'll  and  the  English 
Commonwealth,  etc,  Vol,  ii.  Book  viii. 
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Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Criminal  Legis- 
lation, etc.,  Lond.)  1854,  8vo;  Phrenology 
Applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Lond. 
and  £din.,  8vo;  Science  and  Religion,  1857, 
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DiSTIXCTION  BETWEEN  PoWER  AND  ACTIVITY. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power 
and  activity  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  important  to 
keep  this  difference  in  view.  Power,  strictly 
speaking,  is  the  capability  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, or  perceiving,  however  small  in  amount 
that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
id  synonymous  with  faculty :  airtion  is  the 
exercise  of  power;  while  activity  denotes 
the  quickness,  great  or  small,  with  which 
the  action  is  performed,  and  also  the  degree 
of  proneness  to  act.  The  distinction  between 
power,  action,  and  activity  of  the  mental 
liiculties  is  widely  recognized  by  descriljers 
of  human  nature.  Thus  Cowper  says  of  the 
more  violent  affective  faculties  of  man : — 

**  Hit  pMsions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surfaee  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  i>torin, 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form." 

Hope, 

Again : — 

"  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze." 

The  Ta»k,  B.  5. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks 
of  latent  propensities ;  that  is  to  say,  powers 
not  in  action.  "  Vice  already  formed,''  says 
he,  **  is  almost  beyond  our  power:  it  is  only 
in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  that  we  can 
with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by 
the  moral  motives  which  wo  are  capable  or 
presenting :''  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite 
to  enable  us  '*  to  distinguish  this  propensity 
before  it  has  expanded  itself,  ana  even  be- 
fore it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which 
it  exists,  and  to  tame  those  passions  which 
are  never  to  rage.**  In  Crabbers  Tales  of 
the  Ilall  a  character  is  thus  described : — 

"  lie  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed, 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  boondi  by  early  habits  kept. ' 


"Nature,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "will  be 
buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the 
occasion  or  temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with 
JSsop's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  womsm, 
who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  l>efore  her."  In  short,  it  is 
plain  that  we  may  have  the  capability  of 
feeling  an  emotion, — as  anger,  fear,  or  pity, 
— and  that  yet  this  power  may  be  inactive, 
insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time  these 
emotions  may  be  totally  absent  from  the 
mind  ;  and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  we  may 
have  the  capability  of  seeing,  tasting,  calcu- 
lating, reasoning,  and  composing  music, 
without  actually  performing  these  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity 
from  action  and  power.  When  power  is  ex- 
ercised, the  action  may  be  performed  with 
very  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Two 
individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  problem 
in  arithmetic,  but  one  may  do  so  with  far 
greater  quickness  than  the  other ;  in  other 
wokIs,  his  faculty  of  Number  may  be  more 
easily  brought  into  action.  He  who  solves 
abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifests  much 
power  with  little  activity;  while  he  who 
can  quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and  them 
alone,  Inis  much  activity  with  little  power. 
The  man  who  calculates  difficult  problems 
with  great  speed,  manifests  in  a  high  degree 
both  power  and  activity  of  the  faculty  of 
Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power 
is  synonymous  with  strength,  or  much 
power,  instead  of  denoting  mere  capacity, 
whether  much  or  little,  to  act;  while  bj 
activity  is  usually  understood  much  quick- 
ness of  action,  and  great  proneness  to  act. 
As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  ambiguity,  I  shall  employ  the 
words  power  and  activity  in  the  sense  first 
before  explained ;  and  to  high  degrees  of 
power  I  shall  apply  the  terms  energy,  in- 
tensity, strength,  or  vigour  ;  while  to  great 
activity  I  shall  apply  the  terms  vivacity, 
agility,  rapidity,  or  quickness. 

In  physics,  strength  is  quite  distinguish- 
able from  quickness.  The  balance-wheel  of 
a  watch  moves  with  much  rapidity,  but  so 
slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  linir  would  suf- 
fice to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through 
space,  but  its  energy  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are 
recognized  with  equal  facility  as  different. 
The  greyhound  bounds  over  hill  and  dale 
with  animated  agility ;  but  a  slight  ob- 
stacle would  counterbalance  his  momentum, 
and  arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on 
the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily 
along;  but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would 
sweep  away  an  impediment  sufficient  to  re- 
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aist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  suinniit  of  their 
speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered 
apart  from  organization),  the  distinction 
between  energy  and  vivacity  is  equally  pal- 
pable. On  the  i<tage  Mrs.  diddons  and  Mr. 
John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the  sol- 
emn de]il>eration  of  their  manners,  both  in 
declamation  and  in  action,  and  yet  they  were 
splendidly  gifted  with  energy.  Thcv  carried 
captive  at  once  the  sympathies  and  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  audience,  and  made  every 
man  feel  his  faculties  expanding,  and  his 
whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  power.  Other  performers, 
again,  are  remarkable  for  agility  of  action 
and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt 
to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in  rousing  an 
audience  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  dis- 
tinguishing attribute,  with  an  absence  of 
vigour.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails. 
Many  members  of  the  learned  professions 
display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  surprising  us  with  the  quick- 
ness of  their  parts,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
felt  to  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound. 
They  exhibit  acuteness  without  depth,  and 
ingenuity  without  comprehensivenebs  of 
understanding.  This  also  proceeds  from 
vivacity  with  little  energy.    1  here  are  other 

Sublio  speakers,  again,  who  open  heavily  in 
ebate, — their  faculties  acting  slowly  but 
deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain 
wave.  Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns 
upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superficial  they  ap- 
pear about  to  terminate  ere  they  have  l)egun 
their  efforts.  But  even  their  hrst  accent  is 
one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  atten- 
tion ;  their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and 
indicate  gathering  energy  to  be  embodied  in 
the  sentence  that  is  to  come.  When  fairly 
animated  they  are  impetuous  as  the  torrent, 
brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and  over- 
whelm and  take  ]K>s8es8ion  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling 
of  gigantic  power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  en- 
ergy is  well  illustrated  by  Cowper  in  one  of 
his  letters :  "  The  mind  and  body,'*  says  he, 
''  have  in  this  respect  a  striking  resemblance 
of  each  other.  In  childhood  they  are  both 
nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and 
frisk  al)Out  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard 
labour  spoils  them  1)oth.  In  maturer  years 
they  become  less  active  but  more  vigorous, 
more  capable  of  fixed  application,  and  can 
make  themselves  sport  with  that  which  a 
little  earlier  would  nave  affected  them  with 
intolerable  fatigue.'*  Dr.  Charlton  also,  in 
his  Brief  Discourse  Concerning  the  Different 
Wits  of  Men,  has  admirably  described  two 
oharaoters,  in  one  of  which  strength  is  dis- 


played without  vivacity,  and  in  the  othei 
vivacity  without  strength :  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of  *^  nimble  wit,'*  the  former  the 
man  of  ^^slow  but  sure  wit"  In  this  re- 
spect the  French  character  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in 
each  hcaxl  have  naturally  the  greatest,  and 
the  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to  act,  and 
to  perform  their  functions  with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the 
amount  of  this  tendency. 

The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  hanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the 
lymphatic  is  characterized  by  proneness  to 
inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  )>e 
present  and  few  manifestations  occur 
through  sluggishness  *,  but  if  a  strong  ex- 
ternal stimulus  be  presented,  energy  often 
appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  de- 
gree of  stimulus,  either  external  or  internal, 
will  cause  great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  comoination  of  organs — name« 
ly,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope, 
Firmness,  Acquisitivenoss,  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, all  large — is  favourable  to  general 
vivacitv  of  mind  ;  and  another  combination 
— namely,  Combativeness,  Dcstructivenesfi, 
Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acquinitiveness,  smull 
or  moilerate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevo- 
lence large — is  frequently  attended  with 
slugj^ishness  of  the  mental  character;  but 
the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  is  constitu- 
tionally greater  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even 
happen  that,  in  the  same  individual,  one 
organ  is  naturally  more  active  than  another 
without  reference  to  size,  just  a»  the  optii 
nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than  the 
auditory  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exercise  greatly  increases  ac- 
tivity as  well  as  power,  an<i  hence  arise  the 
benefits  of  education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks 
that  *•  long  fibres  produce  more  activity, 
and  thick  fibres  more  intensity." 

The  doctrine  that  size  is  a  measure  of 
power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  implying  that 
much  power  is  the  only  or  even  the  most 
valuable  quality  which  a  mind  in  all  circum- 
stances can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through 
the  streets  of  London,  we  would  prefer  an 
elephant  or  a  horse  of  great  size  and  muscu- 
lar power;  while  for  graceful  motion,  agility, 
and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an  Arabian 
palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises, — to  com 
mand  by  native  greatness,  in  perilous  times, 
when  law  is  trample<l  under  foot, — to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  a  people,  and  direct 
them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliancts 
of  tyrants  abroad, — to  stamp  tlie  impress  of 
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a  single  mind  upon  a.  nntion, — to  infuae 
Btrenjjth  into  ihouglits,  nnil  iJefilh  into  feel- 
in;!^  wliich  shall  commiLnd  the  homnge  or 
enlightened  men  in  over;  age, — in  aliort,  Co 
he  a  Bruce,  Bonnpnrte,  Luther,  Kno»,  De- 
inoHthonca,  ShitlcRjiearo,  Milton,  or  Croravrell, 
— a.  Iikrge  bniin  IB  indliipensaljlj  requiaile. 
But  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  anii  ndelitj 
in  the  vnriuiia  profeMlons  of  civil  life, — 
to  cultivnto  with  siiucess  the  less  Arduous 
hrnnuhua  of  philunophy. — to  excel  in  noiite- 
ncKB,  taite,  and  TelJcity  of  expression, — to 
ncquire  cxtensiTe  erudition  and  relined  man- 
ners,— ti  bruin  of  a  moderate  siia  is  perhum 
more  suitahle  thiin  ona  thnt  is  very  lur^e :  for 
wliererer  tlic  energj  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that 
ileliuacj,  refinement,  nnd  tosie  nra  present  in 
an  equal  de^rree.  Individual*  p'lasesning 
moderate -si  led  hrn'nueAsily  Gnd  their  proper 
■phere,  and  enjoy  in  It  Kcope  for  all  their  en- 
ergj.  In  ordinary  circum stances  thoy  dis- 
tinguish thnmselves,  hut  they  sink  vrhen  dif- 
fiimltles  ncuuiiiuiate  around  them.  Persons 
'with  large  hrains.  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
rcwlily  atTain  their  appropriate  place;  com- 
Inon  oocurrcnL'ea  do  not  rouse  or  call  them 
forth,  and,  while  unknown,  tbej  are  nut 
triisteil  with  great  undertakings.  Often, 
therer->re,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  ob- 
suuritv.  When,  however,  they  attain  their 
pr.iper  element,  they  are  conscious  of  great- 
'    dory  in  the  expansion  of  their 


powers.  Their  mental  ener{;ie 
pnrtiim  to  the  obsl-icics  to  be  si 
nnd  hiaxe  forth  in  all  the  magnifict 
viistainiiig  enerfcetic  geniu",  on 
when  fHi^iilor  minds  would  sink  ii 
Sj/alem  of  Phrenology. 


the  only  child  of  Captain  John  Byron,  of  the 
Guards,  and  Catherine  Gordon,  of  Oi^ht. 
Alierdcenshire,  was  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
22,  1T8H;  succeeded  to  the  title  1T9S-,  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Isabella  Millbanke,  Jan.  2, 
IS  13,  who  left  him  Jan.  1S16 ;  left  England, 
never  to  return  in  life,  April  25,  1810 ;  died 
at  Misaolonghi,  Western  Greece,  April  19, 
1^24.  As  Byron  appears  in  this  volume 
onlj  aa  a  prose  writer,  we  uiust  refer  for 
notices  of  his  noeticHl  works  to  Allibone's 
Every-Day  Boolt  of  Poetry. 


Pbevh*.  Ha^mhtr  II.  1800. 

Mr  DEiB  MoTnea,— r  hare  now  been  some 

Lime  in  Turkey :  this  place  is  on  the  onost, 

l>ut  I  have  traversed  the  interior  of  the  prov- 

ii>ce  of  Albania  on  a  visit  to  the  pacha.    I 


K 


left  MiiltiL  in  the  Spider,  a  brig  of  war,  on. 
the  21at  of  September,  and  arrived  in  eight 
days  at  Proviso.  I  thence  have  been  about 
16U  miles,  as  far  aa  Tepaleen,  hin  highness'* 
country  pulaue,  where  I  staid  three  days- 
The  name  of  the  pacha  is  Ali,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered a  man  of  the  first  abilities ;  lie  gov- 
erns the  whole  of  Albania  (The  ancient  U- 
lyricum),  Epirus,  and  part  of  Macedonia, 
llis  son,  Velty  Pacha,  to  whom  be  has  given 
me  letters,  frovcrns  the  Moren,  and  he  h>is 
prcat  influence  in  Egvpt ;  in  short,  he  is  ono 
of  the  moHt  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman 
When  I  reached  Yanina,  the  cap- 
after  0  journey  of  three  days  over  the 
ntains,  throuKii  a  country  of  the  most 
piuturR!<que  beauty,  I  found  that  Ali  Pachii 
WOK  with  his  army  in  Illvrioum,  IjosieginiJ 
Ihraliam  Piicha  in  the  castle  i>f  Berat.  He 
had  heard  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was 
in  his  dominionH,  and  had  Isf^  orders  in 
Yanina,  with  the  couiDinndant,  to  provide  e 
horse,  and  supply  ma  with  every  kind  of 
nncosHHry  gratii;  nnd,  though  1  have  beerl 
alhiwed  to  make  presents  to  the  slaves,  etc, 
I  hare  not  hccn  permitted  to  pa^  for  a  single 
article  of  houseliold  conaumption.  I  rode 
out  on  the  viiier's  horses,  and  saw  the  pal- 
aces of  himself  and  fcrandnons :  they  are 
splendid,  hut  too  much  ornamented  with 
Bilk  and  ;;<>ld.  I  then  went  over  the  moan 
titins  through  ZitKO,  a  village  with  a  Greek 
tnonnstery  (where  I  slept  on  my  return],  in 
the  most  lieautiful  situation  [always  except- 
ing Cintrn.  in  Portugal]  I  ever  lieheld.  In 
nine  days  I  reached  Tepaleen.  Our  journey 
wns  much  prolonged  by  the  torrents  that  hod 
fallen  from  the  Tnountaint,  nnd  iaterseoted 
the  roads.  I  shall  never  forget  the  singular 
scene  on  entering  Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  aP 
ternoon,  as  the  sun  was  going  down:  it 
brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of 
draa,  however)  Sontt's  description  of  Brank- 
some  Castle  in  bis  Lag,  nnd  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. The  Albanians  in  their  dresses  (the 
most  magniBcent  in  the  world,  conaiiiting  of 
a  long  ichiU  kilt,  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver- 
mounted  pistols  and  daggers),  the  Tartan 
with  their  high  caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast 
pelisses  and  turbans,  the  soldiers  and  hiack 
slaves  with  the  horses,  the  former  in  groups 


the  palace,  the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloio- 
ter  below  it,  two  hundred  steeds  ready  ca- 
parisoned to  move  in  a  moment,  couriers 
entering  or  passing  out  with  despatches,  the 
kcttle-drunis  bentinj;.  boys  calling  the  hour 
from  the  minaret  of  the  mo<que,  altogether, 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  building 
itself,  formed  a  new  and  delightful  spectacle 
to  a  stranger.  I  was  conducted  to  a  very 
handsome   apartment,   ami   my   health   in- 
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quired  after  hy  the  vizier's  secretary,  '*a  la 
mode  Turque."  The  next  day  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Ali  Pacha.  I  was  dressed  in  a  full 
suit  of  Rt;iir  uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent 
sabre,  etc.  The  vizier  received  me  in  a  large 
room  paved  with  marble;  a  fountain  was 
playing  in  the  centre;  the  apartment  was 
surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans,  lie  re- 
ceived me  standing,  a  wonderful  compli- 
ment from  a  Mussulman,  and  made  me  sit 
down  on  his  right  hand.  I  have  a  Greek  in- 
terpreter for  general  use,  but  a  physician  of 
All's,  named  Temlario,  who  understands 
Latin,  acted  for  me  on  this  occasion.  Ills 
first  question  was,  why,  at  so  early  an  age,  I 
left  my  country  (the  Turks  have  no  idea  of 
travelling  for  amusement)?  He  then  said, 
the  English  minister.  Captain  Leake,  hatl 
told  him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired 
his  respects  to  my  mother:  which  I  now,  in 
the  name  of  Ali  Facha,  present  to  you.  lie 
said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and 
little,  white  hands,  and  expressed  himself 
pleased  with  my  appearance  and  garb.  lie 
told  me  to  consider  him  as  a  father  whilst  I 
was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  on  me  as 
his  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a  child, 
sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sherbet, 
fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  begged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at 
night,  when  he  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after 
oofiee  and  pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time. 
I  saw  him  thrice  afterwards.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Turks,  who  have  no  hereditary  dig- 
nities, and  few  great  families,  except  the 
sultans',  pay  so  much  respect  to  birtn ;  for 
I  found  my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  my 
title. 

His  highness  is  sixty  years  old,  very  fat, 
and  not  tall,  but  with  a  fine  face,  light  blue 
eyes,  and  a  white  l)eard.  His  manner  is 
very  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  pos- 
sesses that  dignity  which  I  find  universal 
among  the  Turks.  He  has  the  appearance 
of  any  tiling  but  his  real  character :  for  he 
\b  a  remorseless  tyrant,  guilty  of  the  most 
horrible  cruelties,  very  brave,  and  so  good  a 
general,  that  they  call  him  the  Mahometan 
iBuonaparte.  Napoleon  has  twice  offered  to 
make  him  king  of  Epirus ;  but  he  prefers  the 
English  interest,  and  abhors  the  French,  as 
he  himself  told  me.  He  is  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  he  is  much  courted  by  both  ; 
the  Albanians  being  the  most  warlike  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan,  though  Ali  is  only  nomi- 
nally dependent  on  the  Porte.  He  has  been 
a  mighty  warrior ;  but  is  as  barbarous  as  he 
is  successful,  roasting  rebels,  etc.,  etc.  Buo- 
naparte sent  him  a  snuff-box,  with  his  pic- 
taro ;  he  said  the  snuff-box  was  very  well 
but  the  picture  ho  could  excuse,  as  he  neithoi 
liked  it  nor  the  original.    His  ideas  of  judg 


ing  of  a  man's  birth  from  ears,  hands,  etc., 
were  curious  enough.  To  me  he  was  indeed 
a  father,  giving  me  letters,  guards,  and  every 
possible  accommodation.  Our  next  conversa- 
tions were  of  war  and  travelling,  politics  and 
England.  He  called  my  Alban.an  soldier, 
who  attends  me,  and  told  him  to  protect  me 
at  all  hazard.  His  name  is  Viscillie,  and, 
like  all  the  Albanians,  fie  is  brave,  rigidly 
honest,  and  faithful;  but  they  are  cruel, 
though  not  treacherous ;  and  have  several 
vices,  but  no  meannesses.  They  arc,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  race,  in  point  of  counte- 
nance, in  the  world  ;  their  women  are  some- 
times handsome  also,  but  they  are  treated 
like  slaves,  beaiaiy  and,  in  short,  complete 
beasts  of  burthen  :  they  plough,  dig,  and  sow. 
I  found  them  carrying  wood,  and  actually 
repairing  the  highways.  The  men  are  all 
soldiers,  and  war  and  the  chase  their  sole 
occupation.  The  women  are  the  labourers, 
whicn,  after  all,  is  no  great  hard>hin  in  so 
delightful  a  climate.  Yesterday,  the  11th  of 
November,  1  bathed  in  the  sea;  to-day  it  is 
so  hot  that  I  am  writing  in  a  shady  room  of 
the  English  consurs,  with  three  doors  wide 
open,  no  tire,  or  even  fireplace  in  the  house, 
except  for  culinary  purposes. 

To  day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Actium,  near  which  Antony  lost  the  world, 
in  a  small  bay,  where  two  frigates  could 
hardly  manoeuvre;  a  broken  wall  is  the 
sole  remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf 
stand  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  built  by  Au- 
gustus in  honour  of  his  victory.  Last  night 
I  was  at  a  Greek  marriage  ;  but  this,  and  a 
thousand  things  more,  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe.  I  am  going  to-morrow, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  to  Patnis  in  the 
Morea,  and  thence  to  Athens,  where  I  shall 
winter.  Two  days  ago,  1  was  nearlv  lost  in 
a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  captain  and  crew,  though  the 
sterm  was  not  violent.  Fletcher  yelled  after 
his  wife,  the  Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints, 
the  Mussulmans  on  Alia,  the  captain  burst 
into  tears,  and  ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to 
call  on  God ;  the  sails  were  split,  the  main 
yard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the 
night  setting  in,  and  all  our  chance  was  to 
make  Corfu,  which  is  in  possession  of  the 
French,  or  (as  Fletcher  patheticallv  termed 
it)  "a  watery  grave."  1  did  what  f  could  to 
console  Fletcher;  but,  finding  him  incorrigi- 
ble, wrapf)e<l  myself  up  in  my  Albanian 
capote  (an  immense  cloalc)  and  lay  down  on 
deck  to  wait  the  worst.  I  have  learn l  to 
philosophize  in  my  travels,  and,  if  1  had  not, 
complaint  was  useless.  Luckily,  the  wind 
abated,  and  only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of 
Suli,  on  the  main  land,  where  we  landed, 
and  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  the  natives,  to 
Previsa  again :  but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish 
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sailors  in  future,  though  the  pacha  had  or- 
dered one  of  his  own  galliots  to  take  me  to 
Patras.  I  am,  therefore,  going  as  far  as 
Missolonghi  by  land,  and  there  have  only  to 
cross  a  small  gulf  to  get  to  Patras.  Fletch- 
er's next  epistle  will  be  full  of  marvels ;  we 
were  one  night  lost  for  nine  hours  in  the 
mountains  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  since 
nearly  wrecked.  In  both  case^  J'letcher  was 
sorely  bewildered,  from  apprehensions  of 
famine  and  banditti  in  the  first,  and  drown- 
ing in  the  second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a 
little  hurt  by  the  lightning  or  crying  (I  don't 
know  which),  but  are  now  recovered.   When 

ou  write,  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Strang's, 

ilnglish  consul,  Patras,  Morea. 

I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many  in- 
cidents, that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but 
they  crowd  on  my  mind  as  much  as  they 
would  swell  my  paper;  and  I  can  neither 
arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put  them  down 
in  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. I  like  the  Albanians  much  :  they  are 
not  all  Turks :  some  tribes  are  Christians ;  but 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  in  their 
manner  or  conduct:  they  are  esteemed  the 
best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived 
on  my  route,  two  days  at  once,  and  three 
days  again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and 
never  found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  though  I 
have  been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicil- 
ian, and  British  troops  in  abundance.  I 
have  had  nothing  stolen  *,  and  was  always 
welcome  to  their  provision  and  milk.  Not 
a  week  ago  an  Albanian  chief  (every  village 
has  its  chief,  who  is  called  primate),  after 
helping  us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her 
distress,  feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite, 
consisting  of  Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athe- 
nians, a  Greek  priest,  and  my  companion 
Mr.  Uobhouse,  refused  any  compensation 
but  a  written  paper  stating  that  I  was  well 
received ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  accept 
a  few  sequins,  **  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  wish 
you  to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me."  These  are 
his  words.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money 
goes  in  this  country.  While  I  was  in  the 
capital  I  had  nothing  to  pay,  by  the  vizier^s 
order;  but  since,  though  I  have  generally 
had  sixteen  horses,  and  generally  six  or 
seven  men,  the  expense  has  not  been  half  us 
much  as  staying  only  three  weeks  at  Malta, 
though  Sir  A.  Ball,  the  governor,  gave  roe 
a  house  for  nothing,  and  I  had  only  one 
servant.  By  the  by,  I  expect  II.  ...  to  re- 
mit regularly ;  for  I  am  not  a})Out  to  stay  in 
this  province  for  ever.  Let  him  write  to  me 
at  Mr.  Strang's,  English  consul,  Patras. 
The  fact  is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  won- 
derful, and  specie  is  scarce,  which  makes 
this  remarkable  cheapness.  I  am  going  to 
Athens  to  study  modem  Greek,  which  dif- 


fers much  from  the  ancient,  though  radi- 
cally similar.  I  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
England,  nor  shall  I,  unless  compelled  by 
absolute  want  and  II.  .  .  .  's  neglect;  but 
I  shall  not  enter  into  Asia  for  a  year  or  two, 
as  I  have  much  to  see  in  Greece,  and  I  may 
perhaps  cross  into  Africa,  at  least  the  Egyp- 
tian part.  Fletcher,  like  all  Englishmen,  is 
very  much  dissatisfied,  though  a  little  rec- 
onciled to  the  Turks  by  a  present  of  eighty 
piastres  from  the  vizier,  which,  if  you  con- 
sider every  thing,  and  the  value  of  specie 
here,  is  nearly  worth  ten  guineas  English. 
He  has  suffered  nothing  but  from  cold,  heat, 
and  vermin,  which  those  who  lie  in  cottages, 
and  cross  mountains  in  a  cold  country,  must 
undergo,  and  of  which  I  have  equally  par- 
taken with  himself;  but  he  is  not  valiant, 
and  is  afraid  of  robbers  and  tempests.  I 
have  no  one  to  be  remembered  to  in  Eng- 
land, and  wish  to  hear  nothing  from  it,  bat 
that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two  on 
business  from  II.  ...  ,  whom  you  may  toll 
to  write.  I  will  write  you  when  I  can,  and 
bog  you  to  believe  me  your  affectionate  son, 

Byron. 
P.S. — I  have  some  very  "  magnifique"  Al- 
banian dresses,  the  only  expensive  article  in 
this  country.  They  cost  fifty  guineas  each, 
and  have  so  much  gold,  they  would  cost  in 
England  two  hundred.  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Ilussim  Bey  and  Mahmout  Pacha, 
both  little  boys,  grandchildren  of  Ali,  at 
Yanina.  They  are  totally  unlike  our  lads, 
have  painted  complexions,  like  rouged  dow- 
agers, large  black  eyes,  and  features  per- 
fectly regular.  They  are  the  prettiest  little 
animals  I  ever  saw,  and  are  broken  into  the 
court  ceremonies  already.  The  Turkish  sa- 
lute is  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  with 
the  hand  on  the  breast.  Intimates  always  kiss. 
Mahmout  is  ten  years  old,  and  hopes  to  see 
me  again.  We  are  friends  without  under- 
standing each  other,  like  many  other  folks, 
though  from  a  different  cause.  lie  has 
given  me  a  letter  to  his  father  in  the  Morea, 
to  whom  I  have  also  letters  from  Ali  Pacha. 

Letters  ox  CniLDE  IIarold. 
From  Letters  to  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead,  Auffvtt  21,  1811. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  return  to  liOndon 
immediately,  and  shall  therefore  accept 
freely  what  is  ofl*ered  courteously, — your 
mediation  between  me  and  Murray.  I  aon*t 
think  my  name  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
you  must  be  aware  that  my  plaguy  Satire 
will  bring  the  North  and  South  Grul>-8treets 
down  upon  the  "  Pilgrimage"  ; — but,  never- 
theless, if  Murray  makes  a  point  of  it,  and 
you  coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly; 
so  let  it  be  entitled,  "  by  the  Author  of  Eng- 
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lish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  Mv  re- 
markfl  on  the  Romaic,  ^.,  once  intended  to 
mccompany  the  **  Hints  from  Horace,*'  shall 
go  along  with  the  other,  as  hein<;  indeed 
more  appropriate ;  also  the  smaller  poems 
now  in  my  possession,  with  a  few  selected 
from  those  published  in  II.  .  .  .  's  Miscel- 
lany. I  have  found,  amongst  my  poor 
mother's  papers,  all  my  letters  from  the 
east,  and  one,  in  particular,  of  some  length, 
from  Albania.  From  this,  if  necessary,  I 
can  work  up  a  note  or  two  on  that  subject 
As  I  kept  no  journal,  the  letters  written  on 
the  spot  are  the  best.  But  of  this  anon, 
when  wo  have  definitely  arranged.  Has 
Murray  shown  the  work  to  any  one?  He 
may ;  but  1  will  have  no  traps  for  applause. 
Of  course  there  are  little  things  I  would 
wish  you  to  alter,  and  perhaps  the  two 
stanzas  of  a  buffooning  cast  on  London's 
Sunday  are  as  well  left  out.  I  much  wish 
to  avoid  identifying  Childo  Harold's  char- 
acter with  mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my 
second  objection  to  ray  name  appearing  in 
tho  title-page.  When  you  have  made  ar- 
rangements as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c.,  favour 
me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you  a  uni- 
verse of  trouble  which  thanks  cannot  atone 
for.  I  made  a  kind  of  prose  apology  for  my 
skepticism,  at  the  heaa  of  the  MS.,  which, 
on  recollection,  is  so  much  more  like  an 
attack  than  a  defence,  that  haply  it  might 
better  be  omitte<l.  Perpend,  pronounce. 
After  all,  I  fear  Murray  will  be  m  a  scrape 
with  the  orthodox  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
though  I  wish  him  well  through  it.  As  for 
me,  **  I  have  supped  full  of  criticism,"  and 
I  don't  think  that  the  **  most  dismal  treatise" 
will  stir  and  rouse  my  '*  fell  of  hair"  till 
**  Birnam  wood  do  come  to  Dunsinane." 

I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals,  and 
hope  you  will  pay  me  in  kind. 

Newstbad  Abbey,  S^t,  7,  ISll. 

As  Gifford  has  been  ever  my  "Magnus 
Apollo,"  any  approbation,  such  as  you  men- 
tion, would,  of  course,  be  more  welcome 
than  "  all  Bokara's  vaunted  gold,  than  all 
the  gems  of  Samarkand."  But  I  am  sorry 
the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  manner, 
and  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as  much, 
before  I  was  aware  that  it  was  too  late. 

Your  objection  to  the  expression  "central 
line,"  I  can  only  meet  by  saying  that,  before 
Childe  Harold  lefl  England,  it  was  his  full 
intention  to  traverse  Persia,  an<l  return  by 
India,  which  he  could  n(»t  have  done  with- 
out passing  the  equinoctial. 

The  other  errors  you  mention  I  must  cor- 
rect in  the  progress  through  the  press.  I 
feel  honoured  by  the  wish  of  such  men  that 
the  poem  should  be  continued ;  but,  to  do 
that,  I  must  return  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  I 


must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky.  I 
cannot  dc*«iril>e  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a 
sea-coal  fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional 
canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  I  saw  them  again  it 
would  go  on  ;  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  sensations^  1  have  neither  harp, 
"  heart  nor  voice,"  to  proceed.  I  feel  that 
you  are  all  right  as  to  the  metaphysical  part, 
but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere,  and  that,  if 
I  am  only  to  write  '*  ad  captandum  rw/^tt*," 
I  might  as  well  edite  a  magazine  at  once,  or 
spin  canzonettas  for  Vauxhall.  .  .  .  My 
work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can. 
I  know  I  have  every  thing  against  me, — 
angry  poets  and  prejudices  ;  but  if  the  poem 
is  a  poem,  it  will  surmount  these  obstacles, 
and  if  not,  it  deserves  its  fate.  ...  I  am 
very  sensible  of  vour  good  wishes,  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  neecl  of  them.  My  whole  life 
has  been  at  variance  with  propriety,  not  to 
say  decency  ;  my  circumstnnces  are  becom- 
ing involved  ;  my  friends  are  dead  or  es- 
tranged ;  and  my  existence  a  dreary  void. 
In  M  ...  I  have  lost  mv  "  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  ;"  in  AVingfield  a  friend 
only,  but  one  whom  I  could  wish  to  have 
preceded  in  his  long  journey.  .  .  . 

Nkiistead  Abbey,  Sept,  26,  1811. 

In  a  stanza  towards  the  end  of  canto  first 
there  is,  in  the  concluding  line, 

"Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  roees  stings." 

I  have  altered  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Fall  from  the  heart  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom 
flings." 

If  you  will  point  out  the  stanzas  on  Cin- 
tra  which  you  wish  recast,  I  will  send  yoo 
mine  answer.  .  .  . 

Pray  do  you  think  any  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  stanzas  on  Vathek?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  make  any  improper  allu- 
sion, as  I  merely  wish  to  adduce  an  example 
of  wasted  wealth,  and  the  reflection  which 
arose  in  surveying  the  most  desolate  man- 
sion in  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  be- 
held. .  .  . 

I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  meta- 
physics, and  allegories  of  rocks  and  beaches : 
we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  together ;  so 
"let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow,"  &c, 
I  am  as  comfortable  in  my  creed  as  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  to  be 
awake. 

NewsTEAD  Abbey,  October  11,  1811. 

Your  objections  I  have  in  part  done  away 
by  alterations  which  I  hope  will  suffice  ;  ana 
I  have  sent  two  or  three  additional  stanzas 
for    both   "Fyttes."    I   have    been    again 
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Bhockad  with  n  deai\,  nnd  Imve  lost  one  rer; 
dear  to  mo  in  linppicr  times ;  liiit  "  I  liave 
niniost  fori^)t  tho  bute  of  (•nef,"  and 
"supped  full  of  horrora"  till  I  huvo  becorue 
calloua  ;  nor  have  I  a  tenr  left  for  nn  event 
which,  five  jears  npo,  would  hnve  bowed 
down  my  heiid  to  the  enrth.  It  seems  a» 
though  I  wore  lo  eipcrience,  in  my  youth, 
the  f!reiitosC  misery  of  apfi.  My  friendu  fall 
iiround  mo,  and  I  iIihII  be  left  &  lnoely  tree 
liefore  I  »m  withered.  Other  men  can  al- 
trnvf,  tnko  refui^e  in  their  faiuiliea :  I  hnve 
tio  rexource  but  my  own  refleutions,  and  tliey 
{irepcnt  no  protipect,  hero  or  hereuftcr.  ex- 
cept the  Bc]B:>h  satisfiiction  of  surrivine 
Iny  bctteri'.  1  am  indeed  very  wrctehed, 
nnd  you  will  oxcaae  my  Bnyins  ao,  as  ^ou 
know  1  am  not  npt  to  cunt  of  sensibility. 
.  InHlriict  Mr.  Murray  not  to  nllow  *"" 


a  call  the  work  ■■  Child  of  Ilnr- 


i  Pilf£rimB};e"  M  1 1 1 1  as  ho  has  done 
Bom«  of  my  otitaniiihGd  friends,  who  wrote 
to  inouire  After  my  »anity  on  the  occnsiim, 
ns  well  they  mifcht.  I  have  henrd  nothinj; 
ofMurrny,  whom  I  scolded  heiLrtily. — Must 
I  write  niuro  notes  ? 
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etc.,  Lond.,  1840,  3  vols.  p.  Svo:  2d  edit, 
1N41,  3  vols.  ISmo,  and  in  1  vol.  12mo; 
Travels  in  South  America,  1841,  r.  Svo. 

in  li]>  tb* 
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delphia, 


Sir  W«i 


t  Scott. 


A  hundred  and  fifty  years  henoe,  when  hia 
works  have  l>ccome  ola  classical  autliorities, 
it  may  interest  some  fervent  lover  of  his 
writinjn  to  know  wliiit  this  great  genius  waa 
about  on  Saturday,  the  lOth  of  June.  1826, 
— live  months  after  the  total  ruin  of  his  po- 
cuniary  forlunos,  nnd  twenty-six  duyd  aflol 
the  death  of  liis  wife. 

[n  the  davs  of  his  good  luck  he  used  to  lire 
at  No.  39  Korth  Cuotle  Street,  in  a  house 
befitting  a  rich  liaronett  but  on  reaching 
the  door,  I  found  the  plate  on  it  covered  with 
ruBt  (bo  loon  iagloryobiicured),  the  window, 
shuttered  up,  dusty,  and  comfortless;  ana 
from  the  side  of  one  projected  a  Ixmrd,  with 
this  initcription, — "  To  Sell ;"  the  stairs  were 
unwashed,  and  not  a  foot-mark  told  of  the 
ancient  honpilitlity  which  reigned  within. 
In  all  nationit  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
tho  fiishional)le  world  move  weitward,  in 
imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  p-eat  tide  of  oivil- 
iiation ;  and,  rtce  versa,  tiitise  persons  who 
decline  in  fortune,  which  is  mostly  equiva- 
lent to  docllning  in  foahion,  sliape  their 
course  enat ward.  Acoordinnly,  by  an  invol- 
untnry  iin|>ulse,  I  turned  my  head  that  way, 
and  inquirinfrat  theclubsin  Prince's  Street, 
learned  that  he  now  resided  in  David  StreeL 
No.  6. 

I  WAS  rather  glnd  to  recognize  my  old 
friend  tlic  AbboCaford  butler,  who  answered 
the  door, — the  saying  about  heroes  and 
valcts-de-chambre  comes  to  one>  recolleo- 
tion  on  such  occasions;  and  nnthing,  we 
may  be  sure,  is  more  likely  to  be  satisfaiy 
tory  to  a  man  whose  fortune  is  reduced  than 
the  stanch  adherence  of  a  mere  servant, 
whose  wages  must  bo  altered  for  ihe  worse. 
At  the  top  of  the  stair  we  saw  a  smnil  tray, 
with  a  single  plate  and  glasses  fur  one  soli' 
tary  person's  dinner.  Some  few  monihs  ago 
Sir  Walter  was  surroumli'd  liv  his  family, 
and  wherever  he  moved,  his  hetid -quart ere 
were  the  focus  of  fanhion.  Trnvellerii  from 
all  nations  crowded  round,  and,  like  the 
recorded  hunours  of  Lord  Chatham,  "  thick- 
ened over  him."  Lady  and  Miss  Scott  werv 
his  constant  companion?*;  the  LookhartI 
were  his  neighbours  lioth  in  town  and  in 
Itoiburghshire;  his  eldest  son  woe  his  fre' 
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qaent  guest ;  and,  in  short,  what  with  hifl 
own  family  and  the  clouds  of  tourists,  who, 
like  80  mnny  hordes  of  Cosnacks,  pressed 
upon,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  out  of  a  palace, 
any  man  so  attended,  I  liaJ  almost  said  over- 
powered, hy  company.  His  wife  is  now  dead, 
— his  son-in-law  and  fax'ourite  daughter  pone 
to  London,  and  his  grandchild,  I  fear,  just 
staggering,  poor  little  fellow,  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  securest 
refuge  for  him, — his  eldest  son  is  married, 
and  at  a  distance,  and  report  speaks  of  no 
probability  of  the  title  descending  ;  in  short, 
all  are  dispersed,  and  the  tourists,  those 
**  curiosos  inipertinentes,"  drive  past  Abbots- 
ford  gate,  and  curse  their  folly  in  having  de- 
layed for  a  year  too  late  their  long-projected 
jaunt  to  the  north.  Meanwhile,  not  to  mince 
the  matter,  the  great  man  had,  somehow  or 
other,  managed  to  involve  himself  with 
printers,  publishers,  bankers,  gasmakers, 
wool-staplers,  and  all  the  fraternity  of  specu- 
lators, accommodation-bill  manufacturers, 
land-jobbers,  and  so  on,  till,  at  a  season  of 
distrust  in  money  matters,  the  hour  of  reck- 
oning came,  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and 
as  our  friend,  like  the  unthrifty  virgins,  had 
DO  oil  in  his  lamp,  all  his  anairs  went  to 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  landed  him,  after  the 
gale  was  over,  in  the  predicament  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  with  little  more  than  a  shirt  to 
his  back.  But,  like  that  able  navigator,  he 
is  not  cast  away  upon  a  barren  rock.  The 
tide  has  ebbed,  indeed,  and  left  him  on  the 
beach,  but  the  hull  of  his  fortune  is  above 
water  still,  and  it  will  go  hard  indeed  with 
him  if  he  does  not  shape  a  raft  that  shall 
bring  to  shore  much  of  the  cargo  that  an 
ordinary  mind  would  leave  in  despair,  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  next  change  of  the  moon. 
The  distinction  between  man  and  the  rest  of 
the  living  creation,  certainly,  is  in  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  power  which 
he  possesses  over  them,  of  turning  to  varied 
account  the  means  with  which  the  world  is 
stocked.  But  it  has  always  struck  me  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  distinction  between 
man  and  man  than  between  many  men  and 
most  other  animals;  and  it  is  from  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  practical  operation  of  this 
marvellous  difference  that  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  our  Crusoe  will  cultivate  his  own 
inland,  and  build  himself  a  bark  in  which, 
in  process  of  time,  he  will  sail  back  to  his 
friends  and  fortune  in  greater  triumph  than 
if  he  had  never  been  driven  amongst  the 
breakers. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  then,  was  sitting  at  a 
writing-desk  covered  with  papers,  and  on 
the  top  was  a  pile  of  bound  volumes  of  the 
Moniteur^ — one,  which  ho  was  leaning  over 
as  my  brother  and  I  entered,  was  open  on  a 
ofaair,  and  two  others  were  lying  on  the  floor. 


As  he  rose  to  receive  us,  he  closed  tlie  vol- 
ume which  he  had  been  extractinc  from,  and 
came  forward  to  shake  hands,  lie  was,  of 
course,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and 
the  other  trappings  of  woe  ;  but  his  counte- 
nance, though  certainly  a  little  woe-be- 
gonish,  was  not  cast  into  any  very  deep 
furrows.  His  tone  and  manner  were  as 
friendly  as  heretof're;  and  when  he  saw 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
attempt  at  sympathy  or  moaniflcation,  but 
s|K)ke  to  him  as  of  old,  he  gradually  con- 
tracted the  length  of  his  countenance,  and 
allowed  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to  curl 
almost  imperceptibly  upwards,  and  a  re- 
newed lustre  came  into  his  eye,  if  not  ex- 
actly indicative  of  cheerfulness,  at  all  events 
of  well-rej^ilated,  patient,  Christian  resig- 
nation. Mv  moaning  will  be  misunderstooil 
if  it  be  imagined  from  this  ]>icture  that  1 
suspected  any  hypocrisy,  or  an  affectation 
of  grief,  in  the  first  instance.  1  have  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  he  feels,  and  most 
acutely,  the  bereavements  which  have  come 
upon  him  ;  but  we  may  very  fairly  suppose, 
that  among  the  many  visitors  he  must  have, 
there  may  be  some  who  cannot  understand 
that  it  is  proper,  decent,  or  even  possible,  to 
hide  those  finer  emotions  deep  in  the  heart. 
He  immediately  began  conversing  in  his 
usual  stylo, — the  chief  topic  being  Captain 
Den  ham  (whom  I  had  recently  seen  in  Lon- 
don) and  his  book  of  African  Travels,  M'hich 
Sir  Walter  had  evidently  read  with  much 
attention.  .  .  .  After  sitting  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  came  away,  well  pleased  to  see  our 
friend  quite  unbroken  in  spirit, — and  though 
bowed  down  a  little  )»y  the  blast,  and  here 
and  there  a  branch  the  less,  as  sturdy  in  the 
trunk  as  ever,  and  very  possibly  all  the  l»et- 
ter  for  the  discipline, — better,  1  mean,  for  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  he  has  now  a  vast  addi- 
tional stimulus  for  exertion,  and  one  which 
all  the  world  must  admit  to  be  thoroughly 
noble  and  generous. 

Captain  Hall's  Diary  in  Lockharfs  Lift 
of  Scott, 
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only  son  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel,  the  distin- 
guished astnmomer,  born  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  179U,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  made  a  baronet  in 
183S,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  1H39,  and  elected 
Lord-Rpctor  of  Marischal  College,  Aljerdeen, 
1842;  Master  of  the  Mint  from  1850  until 
18 'if),  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health :  died  1871. 

A  Collection  of  Examples  of  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Calculus  to  Finite  Difibrencoa. 
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1813  ;  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Lond.,  1830,  12rao 
(Lardner's  Cab.  Cyc),  1831,  1842,  1851  ;  A 
Treatirte  on  Astronomy,  Lond.,  1833,  Timo 
(Lardner's  Cab.  Cyc,  43),  enlarged  as  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy,  1849,  8vo ;  Results  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  during  the 
Years  1834,  '35,  '36,  '37,  '38,  at  the  Cape  of 
Ooo<l  Hope,  being  the  Completion  of  a  Tele- 
scopic Survey  of  the  Whole  Survey  of  the 
ViMible  Heavens,  Commenced  in  1825,  Lond., 
IS47,  4to ;  A  Treatise  on  Physical  Astron- 
omy, LfOnd.,  1848, 4to,  1849,  4to  (in  Encyclo- 
paeJia  of  Astronomy) ;  edited  and  contributed 
to  A  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry,  Lond., 
1849,  p.  8vo,  2d  edit.,  1851,  p.  8vo:  Essays 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces,  Cond.,  1857, 
8vo.  He  also  contributed  to  E<lin.  Philos. 
Journal,  Edin.  Trans.,  Cambridge  Trans., 
Philos.  Trans.,  Astronom.  Trans.,  Encyc. 
Britannica  and  Encyc.  Metro  poll  tana.  See 
also  Bohn's  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Manual,  iii. 
(1869)  1295. 

"  There  are  few  philosophers  of  the  prerent  day 
who  have  attained  to  the  same  distinction.  His 
mathematical  acquirements  and  his  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  photography  are 
of  a  rcry  high  order,  and  have  secured  for  him  a 
wide  and  well-earned  reputation,  while  his  various 
popular  writings  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
diflTosion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  his  coun- 
trymen.'*— Imperial  Did,  of  Univ.  liiogfaphyf  iv. 
(1S66)  889. 

Influence  or  Science. 

The  difference  of  the  degrees  in  which  the 
individuals  of  a  ^reat  community  enjoy  the 
^ood  things  of  life  has  been  a  theme  of 
declamation  and  discontent  in  all  ages ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  our  paramount  duty,  in  every 
Btate  of  society,  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
the  purely  evil  part  of  this  distribution  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  by  all  the  means  we 
can  devise,  secure  the  lower  links  in  the 
chain  of  society  from  dragging  in  dishonour 
and  wretchedness:  but  there  is  a  point  of 
view  in  which  the  picture  is  at  least  materi- 
ally altered  in  its  expression.  In  comparing 
society  on  its  present  immense  scale  with 
its  infant  or  less  developed  state,  we  must 
at  least  take  care  tr)  enlarge  every  feature  in 
the  same  proportion.  If,  on  comparing  the 
very  lowest  states  in  civilized  and  savage 
life,  we  oilmit  a  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
whirh  the  preference  is  due,  at  least  in  every 
superior  grade  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment ; 
and  if  we  institute  a  similar  comparison  in 
every  dificrcnt  stage  of  its  progress,  we  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  tne  rapid  rate  of 
dilatzition  which  every  degree  upward  of  the 
scale,  so  to  speak,  exhibits,  and  which,  in  an 
estimate  of  averages,  gives  an  immense  pre- 
26 


ponderance  to  the  present  over  every  former 
condition  of  mankind,  and,  for  aught  we  ctui 
see  to  the  contrary,  will  place  succeeding 
generations  in  the  same  degree  of  superior 
relation  to  the  present  that  this  holds  to  those 
passed  away.  Or  we  may  put  the  same 
proposition  in  other  words,  and,  admitting 
the  existence  of  every  inferior  grade  of  ad- 
vantage in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  which 
subsisted  in  the  preceding,  we  shall  find, 
first,  that,  taking  state  for  state,  the  pro- 
portional numl>er8  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
nighcr  degrees  of  advantage  increases  with 
a  constantly-accelerated  rapidity  as  society 
advances ;  and,  secondly,  tnat  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  scale  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing by  the  addition  of  new  degrees.  The 
condition  of  a  European  prince  is  now  as  far 
superior,  in  the  command  of  real  comforts 
and  conveniences,  to  that  of  one  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  as  that  to  the  condition  of  one  of 
his  own  dependants. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  physical  resources  through  the 
medium  of  increased  knowledge  and  im- 
proved art  have  this  peculiar  and  remark- 
able property, — that  they  are  in  their  nature 
diffusive,  and  cannot  he  enjoyed  in  any  ex- 
clusive manner  by  a  few.  An  Eastern  despot 
may  extort  the  riches  and  monopolize  the 
art  of  his  subjects  for  his  own  personal  use: 
he  may  spread  around  him  an  unnatural 
splendour  and  luxury,  and  stand  in  strange 
and  preposterous  contrast  with  the  general 
penury  of  his  people;  he  may  glitter  in 
jewels  of  gold  and  raiment  of  needlework  ; 
but  the  wonders  of  well  contrived  and  ex- 
ecuted manufacture  which  we  use  daily,  and 
the  comforts  which  have  l)een  invented,  tried, 
and  improved  upon  by  thousands,  in  every 
form  of  domestic  convenience,  and  for  every 
ordinary  purpose  of  life,  can  never  be  en- 
joyed by  liim.  To  produce  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  physical  advantages  of  civilized 
life  can  exist  in  a  high  degree,  the  stimulus 
of  increasing  comforts  and  constantly-ele- 
vated desires  must  have  been  felt  by  mil- 
lions: since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  few 
individuals  to  create  that  wide  demand  for 
useful  and  ingenious  applications,  which 
alone  can  lead  to  great  and  rapid  improve- 
ments, unless  backed  by  that  arising  from 
the  speedy  difftision  of  the  same  advantages 
among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

If  this  be  true  of  physical  advantages,  it 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  intelleo- 
tual.  Knowledge  can  neither  l>e  adequately 
cultivated  nor  adequately  enjoyed  by  a  few ; 
and  although  the  conditionsof  our  existence 
on  earth  may  1)0  such  as  to  preclude  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  physical  necessities 
of  all  who  may  be  born,  there  is  no  such 
law  of  nature  in  force  against  that  of  our 
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intellectual  and  moral  wantB.  Knowledge 
is  not,  like  food,  destroyed  by  use,  but 
rather  augmented  and  perfected.  It  ac- 
quires not,  perhaps,  a  greater  certainty,  but 
at  least  a  confirmed  authority  and  a  prob- 
able duration,  by  universal  assent;  and 
there  is  no  body  of  knowledge  so  complete 
but  that  it  may  acquire  accesbion,  or  so  free 
from  error  but  that  it  may  receive  correction 
in  passing  through  the  minds  of  millions. 
.Those  who  admire  and  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  ought  to  wish  to  see  its  ele- 
ments made  accessible  to  all,  were  it  only 
that  they  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined into,  and  more  effectually  developed 
in  their  consequences,  and  receive  that  duc- 
tility and  plastic  quality  which  the  pressure 
of  minds  of  all  descriptions,  constantly 
moulding  tliem  to  their  purposes,  can  alone 
bestow.  But  to  this  end  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  divested,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  artificial  difficulties,  and  stripped  of  all 
such  technicalities  as  tend  to  place  it  in  the 
light  of  a  craft  and  a  mystery,  inaccessible 
without  a  kind  of  apprenticeship.  Science, 
of  course,  like  everything  else,  has  its  own 
peculiar  terms,  and,  so  to  speak,  its  idioms 
of  language ;  and  these  it  would  bo  unwise, 
were  it  even  possible,  to  relinquish :  but 
everything  that  tends  to  clothe  it  in  a 
strange  and  repulsive  garb,  and  especially 
cverytliing  that,  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  superiority  in  its  professors  over  the  rest 
of  mankind,  assumes  an  unnecessary  guise 
of  profundity  and  obscurity,  should  be  sac- 
rificed without  mercy.  Not  to  do  this  is 
deliberately  to  reject  the  light  which  the 
natural  unencumbered  good  sense  of  man- 
kind is  capable  of  throwing  on  every  sub- 
ject, even  in  the  elucidation  of  principles; 
£ut  where  principles  are  to  bo  applied  to 
practical  uses,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  as  nil  nmnkind  have  then  an  interest 
•in  their  being  so  familiarly  understood  that 
no  mistakes  shall  arise  in  their  application. 
A  Prelim,  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  KcU- 
ural  Philosophy. 

On  the  Arts. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  arts  They 
cannot  be  perfected  till  their  whole  processes 
are  laid  open,  and  their  language  simplified 
and  rendered  universally  intelligible.  Art 
is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  a  prac- 
tical end.  If  the  knowledge  be  merely  ac- 
cumulated experience,  the  art  is  empirical; 
but  if  it  be  experience  reasoned  upon  and 
brought  under  general  principles,  it  assumes 
a  higher  character,  ana  becomes  a  scientijic 
art  In  the  progress  of  mankind  from  bar- 
barism to  civilized  life,  the  arts  necessarily 
precede  science.     The  wants  and  cravings 


of  our  animal  constitution  must  be  satisfied  ; 
the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  must  exist.  Something  must  be  given 
to  the  vanity  of  show,  and  more  to  the 
pride  of  power ;  the  round  of  baser  pleas 
ure  must  have  been  tried  and  found  insuffi- 
cient before  intellectual  ones  can  gain  a 
footing;  and  when  they  have  obtained  it, 
the  delights  of  poetry  and  its  sister  arts  still 
take  precedence  of  contemplative  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  severer  pursuits  of  thought; 
and  when  these  in  time  begin  to  charm  from 
their  novelty,  and  sciences  begin  to  arise, 
they  will  at  first  bo  those  of  pure  specula- 
tion. The  mind  delights  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  which  hod  Ixmnd  it  to  earth,  and 
luxuriates  in  its  newly-found  powers.  Hence, 
the  abstractions  of  geometry, — the  properties 
of  numbers, — the  movements  of  the  celestial 
spheres, — whatever  is  abstruse,  remote,  and 
extra  mundane, — become  the  first  objects  of 
infant  science.  Applications  come  late:  the 
arts  continue  slowly  progressive,  but  their 
realm  remains  separated  from  that  of  sci- 
ence by  a  wide  gulf  which  can  only  be 
passed  by  a  powerful  spring.  They  form 
their  own  language  and  their  own  conven- 
tions, which  none  but  artists  can  under- 
stand. The  whole  tendency  of  empirical 
art  is  to  bury  itself  in  technicalities,  and  to 
place  its  pride  in  particular  short  cuts  and 
mysteries  known  only  to  adepts;  to  surprise 
and  astonish  by  results,  but  conceal  pro- 
cesses. The  character  of  science  is  the 
direct  contrary.  It  delights  to  lay  itself 
open  to  inquiry ;  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
its  conclusions  till  it  can  make  the  road  to 
them  broad  and  beaten :  and  in  its  applica- 
tions it  preserves  the  same  character ;  its 
whole  aim  being  to  strip  away  all  technical 
mystery,  to  illuminate  every  dark  recess, 
with  a  view  to  improve  them  on  rational 
principles. 

It  would  seem  that  a  union  of  two  qual- 
ities almost  opposite  to  each  other — a  going 
forth  of  the  thoughts  in  two  directions,  and 
a  sudden  transfer  of  ideas  from  a  remote 
station  in  one  to  an  equally  distant  one  in 
the  other — is  required  to  start  the  first  idea 
of  applying  science.  Among  the  Greeks  this 
point  was  attained  by  Archimedes,  but  at- 
tained too  late,  on  the  eve  of  that  great 
eclipse  of  science  which  wos  destined  to 
continue  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  till 
Galileo  in  Italy,  and  Bacon  in  England,  at 
once  dispelled  the  darkness  :  the  one  by  his 
inventions  and  discoveries ;  the  other  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  his  arguments  and  elo- 
quence. 

Finally,  the  improvement  effected  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  by  advances  in  physi- 
cal science  as  applied  to  the  useful  purpoaet 
of  life,  is  yery  fur  from  being  limited  to  Iheir 
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direct  consequences  in  the  more  abundant 
supply  of  their  physical  wants,  and  the  in- 
creH8e  of  our  couiforts.  Great  as  these  ben* 
efits  arCf  they  are  yet  but  steps  to  others  of  a 
still  higher  kind.  The  successful  results  of 
our  experiments  and  reasonings  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  incalculable  advantages 
which  experience,  systematically  consulted 
and  dispassionately  reasoned  on,  has  con- 
ferred in  matters  purely  physical,  tend  of 
necessity  to  impress  something  of  the  well- 
weighed  and  progresHive  character  of  science 
on  the  more  complicated  conduct  of  our 
social  and  moral  relations.  It  is  thus  that 
legirtlution  and  politics  become  graidually  re- 
garded ]is  experimental  sciences,  and  history, 
not,  as  formerly,  tlie  mere  record  of  tyran- 
nies and  slaughters,  which,  by  immortalising 
the  execrable  actions  of  one  age,  perpetuates 
the  ambition  of  committing  them  in  every 
succeeding  one,  but  as  the  archive  of  ex- 
periments, successful  and  unsuccessful,  grad- 
ually accumulating  towards  the  solution  of 
the  grand  problem, — how  the  advantages  of 
government  are  to  be  secured  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  to  the  governed.  The 
celebrated  apophthegm,  that  nations  never 
protit  by  experience,  becomes  yearly  more 
and  more  untrue.  Political  economy,  at 
least,  is  found  to  have  sound  principles, 
founded  in  the  moral  and  physical  nature 
of  man,  which,  however  lost  sight  of  in  par- 
ticuhir  measures, — however  even  tempora- 
rily controverted  and  borne  down  by  clamour, 
— have  yet  a  stmnger  and  stronger  testimony 
borne  to  them  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
by  which  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  prevail. 
The  idea  once  conceived  and  veriHed,  that 
great  and  noble  ends  are  to  be  achieved,  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  whole  human 
8(>ecies  shall  be  permanently  bettered,  by 
bringing  into  exercise  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  sober  thoughts,  and  by  a  proper  adapta- 
tion of  means,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  set  us 
earnestly  on  reflecting  what  ends  are  truly 
great  and  inoble,  either  in  themselves,  or  as 
ctmducive  to  others  of  a  still  loftier  charac- 
ter ;  because  we  are  not  now,  as  heretofore, 
hopeless  of  attaining  them.  It  is  not  now 
equally  harmless  and  insignificant,  whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong ;  since  we  are  no 
longer  supinely  and  helplessly  carried  down 
the  stream  of  events,  but  feel  ourselves  capa- 
ble of  buffeting  at  least  with  its  waves,  and 
Jterha^m  of  riding  triumphantly  over  them  : 
or  why  should  we  despair  that  the  reason 
which  has  enabled  us  to  subdue  all  nature 
to  our  purposes,  should  (if  permitted  and 
assisted  by  the  providence  of^God)  achieve 
a  far  more  difficult  conquest?  and  ulti- 
mately find  some  means  of  enabling  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  mankind  to  liear  down 
those    obstacles    which    individual    short- 


sightedness, selfishness,  and  passion,  oppose 
to  all  improvements,  and  by  which  the 
highest  hopes  are  continually  blighted,  and 
the  fairest  prospects  marred. 
A  Frdim,  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natu* 
ral  Philosophy, 
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oungest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart.. 

I.D.,  Physician  to  George  III.  and  the  Royal 
Household,  was  born  in  London,  171)1,  and 
became  Fellow  of  Brazcnnose  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1815,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  tlio  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1821,  Hector  of  St.  Mai^ 
garet's,  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  West- 
minster, 1835,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1849, 
died  1868. 

The  Belvidere  Apollo,  a  Prize  Poem.  Oxf., 
1812,  8vo ;  Alexander  tumulum,  Achilles  in- 
visons,  etc.,  Oxon.,  1813,  8vo;  Fazio,  a  Tra- 
gedy, Oxf.,  1815,  8vo,  2d  edit.,  Oxf.,  1816. 
8vu;  In  Historia  scril>enda  quoenam  prse- 
cipua  inter  Auctores  Yeteres  et  Noves  sit 
Differentia?  Oratio,  etc.,  Oxon.,  1816,  Svo; 
A  Comparative  Estimate  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  etc.,  Oxf.,  1816,  Svo,  Lond.,  1818  ; 
Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an  Heroic 
Poem,  Lond.,  1818,  8vo,  2d  edit.,  1818; 
The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
Lond.,  1820, 8vo,  1853,  12mo:  Poems,  Lond., 
1821,  Svo;  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  a  Dra- 
matic Poem,  Lond.,  1822,  Svo;  Belshazzar, 
a  Dramatic  Poem,  Lond.,  1822,  Svo;  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  Lond.,  1826,  Svo ; 
The  Office  of  the  Christian  Teacher  Consid- 
ered, in  a  Visitation  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  3, 
Oxf.,  1826,  Svo ;  The  Character  and  Conduct 
of  the  Apostles  Considered  as  an  Evidence 
of  Christianitv:  Eight  Sermons  at  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  for  1827,  Lond.,  1827,  Svo ;  The 
History  of  the  Jews,  Lond.,  1829,  3  vols. 
ISmo,  2d  edit,  1830,  3  vols.  ISmo,  new  edit., 
1835,  3  vols.  18mo,  New  York,  1830-31,  3 
vols.  12mo,  1841,  3  vols.  18mo;  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  and  other  Poems,  Translated 
from  the  Sanscrit,  Oxf.,  1834,  Svo ;  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, by  Edward  Gibbon,  with  the  Notes  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  the  editor,  etc.,  Lond.,  1838- 
39,  12  vols.  Svo,  2d  edit,  1S46,  6  vols.  Svo, 
3d  edit,  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  with  ad- 
ditional Notes,  1854-55,  S  vols.  Svo;  Life 
of  Edward  Gibbon  [his  Autobiography], 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
and  Illustrations,  Lond.,  1839,  Svo;  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works,  Lond.,  1839-40,  3  vols, 
fp.  Svo;  The  History  of  Christianity  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pa- 
ganism in  the  Roman  Empire,  Lond.,  1840, 
3  vols,  Svo,  Paris,  1840,  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
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Notes  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  New  York, 
1841,  8vo;  The  Works  of  Quintus  Iloratius 
Flftccus,  Illustrated  chiefly  from  the  Remains 
of  Ancient  Art,  with  a  Life.  Lond.,  1849, 
roy.  8vo,  without  the  Life,  1852,  crown  8vo, 
new  edit.,  1856,  2  vols.  8vo;  The  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the 
Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nichohis  V., 
Lond.,  1854-55,  6  voIh.  8vo,  2d  edit.,  1857, 
6  vols.  8vo.  Dean  Milman  published  some 
other  sermons,  articles  in  the  (London) 
Quarterly  Review,  and  contributed  a  Memoir 
of  Lord  Macaulay  (also  published  separately, 
Lond.,  1862,  p.  ovo)  to  vol.  v.  (posthumous) 
of  Macau lay^s  History  of  England. 

"We  are  always  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
his  learning,  his  ability*  and  his  cnltirated  taste, 
bat  are  haunted  at  ihe  same  time  with  an  unsatis- 
factory feeling  that  his  poetry  is  rather  a  clever 
recnsting  of  fine  things  already  familiar  to  us  than 
strikingly  fresh  and  original." — Moir:  Skrtrhm 
of  the  Poet,  Lit.  o/  the  PaH  Half-Centvrjf,  1851, 
12mo.  See  also  Edin,  Jieview  (Oct  1829),  47,  by 
Lord  Jeffrey. 

Milman^s  History  of  Latin  Christianity  is 

''One  of  the  remarkable  works  of  the  present 
age,  in  which  the  author  reviews,  with  curious 
erudition  and  in  a  profoundly  religious  spirit,  the 
various  chnnges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy :  and  while  he  fully  exposes  the 
manifold  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  system,  ho 
•hows,  throughout,  that  enlightened  charity  which 
is  the  most  precious  of  Christian  graces,  as  un- 
happily the  rarest." — W.  H.  Prbscott  :  Philip  the 
Second f  1856,  ii.  500,  n.  69. 

*'If  it  seems  to  you  high  praise,  I  believe  no 
one  who  has  carefully  read  the  extraordinary  work 
to  which  it  refers  will  consider  it  higher  than  the 
book  deserves." — W.  H.  Prescott  to  S.  Austin 
Allibohb,  Jan.  1,  1858. 

Saint  Paul  at  Atdexs. 

At  Athens,  at  once  the  centre  and  capital 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  heathen  super- 
stition, takes  place  the  first  public  and  direct 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Pnpnnism. 
Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  account  of  any 
one  of  the  apostles  taking  his  station  in  the 
public  street  or  market-place,  and  addressing 
the  ireneral  multitude.  Their  place  of  teach- 
ing had  invariably  been  the  synagogue  of 
their  nation,  or,  as  at  Philippi,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  customary  place  of  wor- 
ship. Ilcre,  however,  Paul  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  synagogue,  or  to  the  society 
of  his  countrymen  and  their  proselytes.  He 
takes  his  stand  in  the  public  market-place 
(probably  not  the  Ceramicus,  but  the  Eretriac 
Forum),  which,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
had  begun  to  be  more  frequented,  and  at  the 
top  of  which  was  the  famous  portico  from 
wnich  the  Stoics  assumed  their  nnmo.  In 
Athens,  the  appearance  of  a  new  public 
teacher,  instead  of  offending  the  popular 


feelings,  was  too  familiar  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, and  was  rather  welcomed  as  promising 
some  fresh  intellectual  excitement.  lu  Ath- 
ens, hospitable  to  all  religions  and  all  opin- 
ions, the  foreign  and  Asiatic  appearance,  and 
possibly  the  less  polished  tone  and  dialect  of 
Paul,  would  only  awaken  the  stronger  curi- 
osity. Though  they  affect  at  first  (probably 
the  philosophic  part  of  liis  hearers)  to  treat 
him  as  an  idle  *^  babbler,''  and  others  (the 
vulgar,  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  their  dei- 
ties) supposed  that  he  was  about  to  introduce 
some  new  religious  worship  which  might  en- 
danger the  supremacy  of  their  own  tutelar 
divinities,  he  is  conveyed,  not  without  re- 
spect, to  a  still  more  public  and  commodious 
place,  from  whence  he  may  explain  his  doc- 
trines to  a  numerous  assembly  without  dis- 
turbance. On  the  Areopagus  the  Christian 
leader  takes  his  stand,  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  whatever  was  noble,  bouutiful,  and 
intellectual  in  the  older  world, — temples,  of 
which  the  materials  were  only  surpassed  by 
the  architectural  grace  and  majesty  ;  statues, 
in  which  the  ideal  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Greeks  had  almost  elevated  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  by  embodying  it  in  hu- 
man forms  of  such  exquisite  perfection ; 
public  edifices,  where  the  civil  interests  of 
man  had  been  discussed  with  the  acut«ness 
and  versatility  of  the  highest  Grecian  intel- 
lect, in  all  the  purity  of  the  inimitable  Attic 


who  unquestionably,  by  elevating  the  human 
mind  to  an  appetite  for  new  and  nobler 
knowledge,  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  loftier 
and  purer  religion.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  elevating  associations,  to  which  the 
student  of  Grecian  literature  in  Tarsus,  the 
reader  of  Menander  and  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical poets,  could  scarcely  )>e  entirely  dead 
or  ignorant,  that  Paul  stands  forth  to  proclaim 
the  lowly  yet  authoritative  religion  or  Jesusof 
Nazaretn.  Ilis  audience  was  chiefly  formed 
from  the  two  prevailing  sects,  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  with  the  populace,  the 
worshippers  of  the  established  religion.  In 
his  discourse,  the  heads  of  which  are  related 
by  St.  Luke,  Paul,  with  singular  felicity, 
touches  on  the  peculiar  opinions  of  each 
class  among  his  hearers ;  he  expands  the 
popular  religion  into  a  higher  pnilosophy, 
ne  imbues  philosophy  with  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  religion. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  examine  with  the 
utmost  interest  the  whole  course  of  this  (if 
we  consider  its  remote  consequences,  and 
suppose  it  the  first  full  and  public  argument 
of  Christianity  against  the  neathen  religion 
and  philosophy)  perhaps  the  more  exten- 
sively and    permanently   effective    omtioa 
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ever  uttered  by  man.  We  may  contemplate 
Paul  as  the  representative  of  Christianity, 
in  the  presence^  as  it  were,  of  the  concen- 
trated religion  of  Greece,  and  of  the  spirits, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  Socrates,  and  rlato, 
and  Zeno.  The  opening  of  the  apostle's 
8{ieech  is  according  to  those  most  perfect 
rules  of  art  which  are  but  the  expressions 
of  the  general  sentiments  of  nature.  It  is 
calm,  temperate,  conciliatory.  It  is  no  fierce 
denunciation  of  idolatry,  no  contemptuous 
disdainof  the  prevalent  philosophic  opinions; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  sternness  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  prophet,  nor  the  taunting  defiance 
of  the  later  Christian  polemic.  *^  Already 
the  religious  people  of  Athens  had,  unknow- 
ingly indeed,  worshipped  the  universal  De- 
ity, for  they  had  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
Ood.  The  nature,  the  attributes  of  this  sub- 
lime Being,  hitherto  adored  in  ignorant  and 
unintelligent  homage,  he  came  to  unfold. 
This  God  rose  far  above  the  popular  notion  ; 
lie  could  not  be  confined  in  altar  or  temple, 
or  represented  by  any  visible  image.  lie  was 
the  universal  Father  of  mankind,  even  of 
the  earth-born  Athenians,  who  boasted  that 
they  were  of  an  older  race  than  the  other 
families  of  man,  and  coeval  with  the  world 
itself.  He  was  the  fountain  of  life,  which 
pervaded  and  sustained  the  universe;  lie 
had  assigned  their  separate  dwellings  to  the 
separate  families  of  man.*'     Up  to  a  certain 

E>int  in  this  higher  view  of  the  Supreme 
eing,  the  philosopher  of  the  Garden  as 
well  OS  of  the  Porch  might  listen  with  won- 
der and  admiration.  It  soared,  indeed,  high 
above  the  vulgar  religion :  but  in  the  lofty 
and  serene  Deity,  who  disdained  to  dwell  in 
the  earthly  temple,  and  needed  nothing  from 
the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might  al- 
most suppose  that  he  heard  the  language  of 
his  own  teacher.  But  the  next  sentence, 
which  af<serted  the  providence  of  Gk>d  as  the 
active  creative  energy, — as  the  conservative, 
the  ruling,  the  ordaining  principle, — anni- 
hilated at  once  the  atomic  theory  and  the 
government  of  blind  chance,  to  which  Epi- 
curus ascribed  the  origin  and  preservation 
of  the  universe.  *^  This  high  and  impressive 
Deity,  who  dwelt  aloof  in  serene  and  ma- 
jestic superiority  to  all  want,  was  percepti- 
ble in  some  mysterious  manner  by  man  ; 
Ilis  all-pervading  providence  comprehended 
the  whole  human  race  ;  man  was  in  constant 
union  with  the  Deity,  as  an  offspring  with 
its  parent.*'  And  still  the  Stoic  might  ap- 
plaud with  complacent  satisfaction  the  ar- 
dent words  of  the  apostle  ;  he  might  approve 
the  lofty  condemnation  of  idolatry.  **  We, 
thus  of  divine  descent,  ought  to  think  more 
nobly  of  our  Universal  Father,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  godhoid  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
Kilvor,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  or  man's  de- 


vice." But  this  divine  Providence  was  far 
different  from  the  stem  and  all-controlling 
necessity,  the  inexumbie  fatalism,  of  the 
Stoic  system.  While  the  moral  value  of 
human  action  was  recognized  by  the  solemn 
retributive  judgment  to  be  passed  on  all 
mankind,  the  dignity  of  Stoic  virtue  was 
lowered  by  the  general  demand  of  repent- 
ance. The  perfect  man,  the  moral  ting, 
was  deposed,  as  it  were,  and  abased  to  the 
general  level ;  he  hod  to  learn  new  lessons 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  lessons  of  humility 
and  conscious  deficiency,  the  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  the  sentiments 
of  his  philosophy.  The  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  closed  the  speech 
of  Paul. 

The  Histojy  of  Christianity, 
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l)orn  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  1791,  gradu* 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1807,  admitted 
to  the  bar  1813;  studied  and  travelled  in 
Europe,  1815-1819,  elected  Smith  Professor 
of  French  and  Spanish  Literature  in  Har- 
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Europe,  1837-40,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and,  1864-65,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  died  at  Bos- 
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Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
History  and  Criticism  of  Spanish  Literature, 
Camb.,  182^^,  8vo;  Outlines  of  the  Principal 
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(from  N.  Amer.  Review,  Jan.  1825),  ]5ost, 

1825,  8vo,  Portland,  1825,  8vo,  Lond.,  1826, 
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1826,  1826,  8vo;  The  ftemains  of  Nathan 
Appleton  Haven,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
Camb.,  1827,  8vo,  2d  edit..  Bost.,  1828,  8vo: 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Phila.,  1831, 8vo; 
Lecture  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Living  Languages,  etc.,  Bost.,  1833,  8vo ; 
Review  of  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster  (from  Chris.  Exam.,  Sept.  1849), 
Camb.,  1849.  8vo;  History  of  Spanish  Liter- 
ature, New  York,  1849,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lond., 
1849,  3  vols.  8vo,  2d  Amer.  edit,  New  York, 
1854,  3  vols.  8vo,  3d  Amer.  edit..  Corrected 
and  Enlarged,  Bost.,  1863,  3  vols.  l2mo. 

For  notices  of  translations  (into  Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  French)  and  reviews  of  this 
great  work, — by  far  the  best  of  the  kind  ia 
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any  lan^raage, — 8€0  Allibone^s  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  Kn^iisb  Literature,  iii.  24 IG,  2417. 

"This  work  is,  by  general  consent,  the  most 
complete  history  of  Spanish  Literature  in  any 
language;  full,  minute,  and  precise  in  informa- 
tion, ami  eminently  fair  and  candid  in  spirit.  The 
author  appears  in  his  researches  a]mo«<t  to  have 
e.xhauateii  existing  ranterittls,  whether  bibliograph- 
ical or  biogrnphical, — overlooking  nothing  and 
neglecting  nothing." — Kniyht*§  Eng,  Cyc.^  Biog., 
vi.,  1858,  52. 

Mr.  Ticknor  subsequently  publisbed  Life 
of  William  Ilickling  Prescott,  Bost.,  1864, 
4to,  8vo,  and  12mo,  Lond.,  1864,  Svo,  and 
contributed  notices  of  Prescott  and  Edward 
£verett  to  Proceedings  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  1859,  Svo,  1865,  «vo.  In 
early  life  he  wrote  papers  for  The  Monthly 
Anthology  and  The  American  Quarterly 
Review ;  nor  would  it  become  roe  to  omit 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  articles  Byron,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Kaspe  (Munchausen),  in  Alli- 
bone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Liter- 
ature. See  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of 
George  Ticknor  [partially  edited  by  G.  S. 
Ilillaid],  Bost.,  1876,  2  vols.  8to. 

The  Death  or  Prescott. 

From  day  to  day,  after  New  Year  of  1859, 
he  seemed  more  to  miss  his  old  occupations. 
On  the  27th  of  January,  he  talked  decidedly 
of  beginninj^  again  in  good  earnest  on  the 
**  History  of  Philip  the  Second,"  and  specu- 
lated on  the  question  whether,  if  he  should 
find  his  physical  strength  unequal  to  the 
needful  exertion,  he  might  venture  to  rein- 
force it  by  a  freer  diet.  On  the  following 
morning — the  fatal  day — ho  talked  of  it 
again,  as  if  his  mind  were  made  up  to  the 
experiment,  and  as  if  he  were  looking  to  his 
task  ns  to  the  opening  again  of  an  old  and 
sure  mine  of  content.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Dexter,  was  happily  in  town  making  him  a 
visit,  and  was  sitting  that  forenoon  with 
Mrs.  Prescott  in  a  dressing-room,  not  far 
from  the  study  where  his  regular  work  was 
always  done.  He  himself,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  was  unoccupied,  walking  about 
his  room  for  a  little  exercise;  the  weather 
being  so  bad  that  none  ventured  out  who 
could  well  avoid  it.  Mr.  Kirk,  his  ever- 
faithful  secretary,  was  looking  over  Salads 
lively  book  about  Russia,  **  A  Journey  due 
North,"  for  his  own  amusement  merely,  but 
occasionally  reading  aloud  to  Mr.  Prescott 
such  portions  as  he  thought  peculiarly  inter- 
esting or  pleasanL  On  one  passage,  which 
referred  to  a  former  Minister  of  Russia  at 
Washington,  he  paused,  because  neither 
could  recollect  the  name  of  the  person  alluded 
toj   and  Mr.  Prcdcott,  who  did  nut  like  to 


find  his  memory  at  fault,  went  to  his  wife 
and  sister  to  see  if  either  of  them  could  re- 
call it  for  him.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Mrs.  Prescott  hit  upon  it;  a  circumstance 
which  amused  him  not  a  little,  as  she  so 
rarely  took  an  interest  in  anything  con- 
nected with  public  afiidrs,  that  he  had  rather 
counted  upon  Mrs.  Dexter  for  the  information. 
He  snapped  his  fingers  at  her,  therefore,  ns 
he  turned  away,  and,  with  the  merry  laugh 
so  characteristic  of  his  nature,  passed  out  of 
the  room,  saying,  as  he  went,  **  How  came 
1/ou  to  rememlMir?"  They  were  the  last 
words  she  ever  heard  from  his  loved  lips. 

After  reaching  his  study,  he  stepped  into 
an  adjoining  apartment.  While  there,  Mr. 
Kirk  heard  him  groan,  and,  hurrying  to 
him,  found  him  struck  with  apoplexy  and 
wholly  unconscious.  This  was  alK)ut  half- 
past  eleven  o^clock  in  the  forenoon.  He  was 
instantly  carried  to  his  chamber.  In  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time  several  med- 
ical attendants  were  at  his  bedside,  and 
among  them — and  the  chief  of  them — was  his 
old  friend  and  his  father^s  friend.  Dr.  Jack- 
son. One  of  their  number,  Dr.  Minot, 
brought  me  the  sad  intelligence,  adding  his 
own  auguries,  which  were  of  the  worst.  1 
hastened  to  the  house.  What  grief  and  di»- 
may  I  found  there  need  not  be  told.  All 
saw  that  the  inevitable  hour  was  come. 
Remedies  availed  nothing.  He  never  spoke 
again,  never  recovered  an  instant  of  con- 
sciousness, and  at  half-past  two  o'clock  life 
passed  away  without  suffering. 

Ho  would  himself  have  preferred  such  u 
death,  if  choice  had  been  permitted  to  him. 
He  hod  often  said  so  to  me  and  to  others ; 
and  none  will  gainsay,  that  it  was  a  great 
happiness  thus  to  die,  surmundod  by  all 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  except  one 
much-loved  son,  who  was  at  a  distance,  and 
to  die,  too.  with  unimpaired  faculties,  and 
with  affections  not  only  as  fresh  and  true 
as  they  had  ever  been,  but  which,  in  his 
own  home  and  in  the  innermost  circle  of  his 
friends,  had  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  tender  to  the  last. 

Four  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  ;  two 
wishes,  however,  having  first  been  fulfilled, 
as  he  had  earnestly  desired  that  they  should 
be.  They  related  wholly  to  himself,  and 
were  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  he 
was. 

From  accidental  circumstances,  he  had 
always  entertained  a  peculiar  dread  of  being 
buried  alive:  and  he  had,  therefore,  often 
required  that  measures  should  l»e  taken  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  horrors  that 
might  follow  such  an  occurrence.  His  in- 
junctions wore  o1>eyed.  Of  his  absolute 
death  it  was  not,  indeed,  permitted  to  doubu 
It  had  occurred  under  circumstances  which 
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hfid  been  diBtinutlj  foresoen,  and  hr  a  blow 
only  too  obtious,  sure,  nnil  terrible.  But 
■till,  as  htul  been  promised  him,  a  princip»l 
vein  wan  severed,  so  that,  if  lifn  nhoulil 
Mgain  Im!  wakened,  it  nii^lit  ebb  silentl; 
Hw:ty  without  nn;  pofsiblti  return  oT  con- 
Ilia  other  TequoBtTiM  no  leas  natural  and 
chariLcteriHtio.  lie  desired  that  his  remnins, 
kief  ire  the;  shouiJ  be  dopoiiittd  in  the  houae 
Bp{«inted  Tor  all  liriiij;,  might  rest,  for  n 
time,  in  the  cherJiiheil  room  where  were 
pLthered  the  intellectual  tren^nrei  amidst 
vhich  he  hiid  found  so  much  of  the  fauppi- 
hesa  of  hiK  life.  And  thin  triah,  toi>,  was 
fulHlIed.  Srlentlr,  noiseleulj.  he  wns  cnr- 
ried  there.  Few  witneKsed  the  solemn  scone, 
but  on  thoie  who  did,  it  mode  an  iinprennion 
not  to  be  for^rrittGn.  There  ho  Inv,  in  that 
rich,  fuir  room, — his  manlj  form  neither 
Bhrunk  nor  wa^-ted  by  diT'e]i«e ;  the  featureii 
that  hod  eiprcsaed  and  inspired  so  much 
love  etill  hardly  touched  hy  the  elTacin;; 
fin )^ re  of  death, — there  he  Ihj,  in  unmoved, 
inncccHsihle  peoue ;  and  the  lettered  dead  of 
■II  ages  and  ulimen  and  e<iuntries  collected 
there  teemed  to  look  down  upon  hiu  in 
their  earthly  immortalit;,  nnd  claim    that 


llut  this  was  only  for  a  seaxon.  At  the 
Spprilnted  hour — his  family  and  none  else 
followina — he  was  borne  to  the  church 
where  he  was  wont  to  worship.  Ko  cero- 
munies  hail  lieen  arrangeil  for  the  occasion. 
There  had  been  no  invitatlona.  There  was 
DO  show.  But  the  church  was  full,  was 
crowded.  The  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, then  in  sesHion,  had  adjourned 
•o  OS  to  be  present;  the  incml>em  of  the 
Historical  Si>ciety,  whose  honoured  wish  to 
take  ijfficini  charjie  of  the  duties  of  the  occo- 
eiiin  had  liern  declined,  were  there  aa  mnum- 
ers.   The  whole  community  was  moved;  the 

toor  whom  he  had  befriended  ;  the  men  of 
■ttcrg  with  whom  he  hod  been  aswiciatcd  or 
whom  he  hod  aided  ;  the  elevated  by  place 
or  hy  fortune,  whose  distinctions  and  happi- 
noBs  he  had  increased  by  sharinjt  them ; — 
they  were  all  there.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
icntlierini;.  such  as  was  never  before  wit- 
neNKcd  in  this  land  for  the  obi^uies  of  any 
nan  of  letters  wholly  unconnected,  as  he 
had  been,  with  public  aSiiirs  and  the  parties 
<)rpa<alonsoftbotimc; — i>ne  who  wiie  known 
to  Che  most  of  the  crowd  collei^tcd  nround 
his  bier  only  by  the  sil'nl  tcachinjts  of  hia 
printed  works.  For,  of  the  multitude  oa- 
eembled,  few  could   have   known  him  per- 


Imnour  had  been  taken  fmm  the  community 
Knd  the  country.     They  came  became  they 


ft'lt  the  loss  thej  had  sustained,  and  onlj 
for  that. 

And  after  the  simple  and  solemn  rcliginui 
rites  befitting  the  occasion  had  been  per- 
formed [by  Mr.  Prescott's  clergyman,  (he 
Rev.  llufus  Ellis,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Boston. — Fool-nole]t 
they  still  crowded  round  the  funeral  tram 
and  through  the  streets,  following,  with  sad- 
ness and  awe,  the  hearse  that  was  benrinj; 
from  their  sight  nil  that  remained  of  one 
who  had  been  watched  not  a  week  before  as 
he  trod  the  same  streets  in  apparent  happit 
ness  and  health.  It  was  a  grand  nnd  luuch- 
inji  tribute  to  intellectual  eminence  and  per- 
sonal worth. 

lie  was  buried  with  his  father  nnd  mother, 
and  with  the  little  daughter  he  had  fo  ten- 
derly loved,  in  the  family  tomb  under  St. 
Paul's  Church  1  and,  as  he  wns  laid  down 
lieside  them,  the  audible  sobs  of  the  friends 
who  filled  that  gloomy  crypt  bore  witness  to 
their  love  for  his  generous  and  sweet  nature, 
even  more  than  to  their  admiration  for  his 
literary  distinction*,  or  to  their  sen?ie  of  the 
honour  he  had  conferred  on  hi«  country. 

Life  of  WiUiam  Uicklinq  1',-aaoU,  1864, 
4to,  44^446. 


HENRY  CHARLES  CAREY, 
LL.D., 
a  son  of  Matthew  Carey,  and  iKirn  in  Phila- 
delphia ITO'l,  succeeded  his  father  in  tha 
uublishing  business  in  1817,  and  continued 
in  it  until  1838.  lie  has  acquired  fcrcat  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  on  political  economy,  and 
still  (1ST8),  at  anadvanccd  age,  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  "  the  growth  of  human  power." 

E»Eav  on  the  Kate  of  Human  Wnge*, 
Philiv.,'lii35,  ISmo;  Prineiples  of  Political 
Economy,  Phila.,  I83T-4U,  3  vols.  8to  [pub- 
lished in  Italian  at  Turin  and  in  Swediali  at 
Upsal) ;  The  Credit  System  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  Phila.,  IS.tS. 
8vo ;  The  Post,  the  Prosetit,  and  the  Future, 
Phila.,  1848,  8to  (in  Swedixh,  at  Stockr 
holm);  The  Prospect,  etc.,  at  the  Openin;( 
of  1851,  8vo;  The  Harmony  of  Interests, 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Com- 
mercial. New  York,  1852.  8vo,  1856,  8vo: 
Letters  on  International  Copyright,  Phila., 
1853,  8vo ;  The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  Phila.,  185.3.  l2roo,  1862,  ISmoj 
Money:  a  Lecture,  New  York,  I85T,  8vo, 
Phila.,  INGO.  8vo;  Letters  to  the  President, 
on  the  Foreign  and  l>omestic  Policy  of  the 
Union,  etc,  Phila.,  1858,  8vo  [published  in 
Russian):  Principles  of  Social  Si'ience, 
Phila.,  1858-S9.  3  vols.  8vo  (published  in 
Uermiin) ;  The  French  and  American  Tarifib 
Compared,    Phila.,    1861,    8vu;     Financial 
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CriKH!  Their  Chubm  nn<l  ErTeclK,  Pliiln., 
1JJU3,  Hv(>;TlieDnitvurLnw:  an  Eiliibiud 
in  tbe  Kdatinne  of  Pliviiiciil,  Social,  Mental, 
uiil  Moral  Science,  I'liila.,  iST!!,  8vo.  Also 
pttioplilcU  ikiiJ  pnpcr^  in  periodicala. 

txteoKively  ■Indied,  buth  in  their  arigioiil  Inn- 
Kuag"  *i>^  <>>  trinilationi,  ia  tbs  ■cknowlrdged 
lixiBdfr  and  bud  vt  n  new  Bohool  oT  Paliiioil 
BooBOdiy.  Wa  csu  onl;  indiaMc  Ihs  rundsmenUl 
BilTcrBacs  bclwefn  bii  lyitvia  >nd  thiu  in  undii- 
linltil  lupretnaBr  when  ""   ' ' '"    ---■■-■■-   - 


Thii. 


(till  • 


iUiutDtlj    hoiieTuI,  pmgrsfai 

iDt  TulncFa  of  rlgninsunce  tboie  wl 


Bebool."— E.  Pesuire  8m 
aij../E«3.  £■'(.,  i.  3»g,  q.  •. 

Tboee  who  desire  a  coriTenient  compen- 
dium of  some  of  the  moaC  importnnt  of  Dr. 
Cirej'«  views  are  referred  to  Mftnunl  of 
Soaiiil  Saience,  being  a  CundenHiition  of  tbe 
"  PrinuinleB  of  Sucinl  Science"  of  II.  C. 
CiiTpy,  LL.D.,  hy  Kalo  McKean,  Philu., 
1807,  i2iiiD.    Dr.  Curey  died  Oct.  12,  1879. 

Or  Science  and  its  Methods. 

{  1.  The  Erst  mun,  wlien  he  biul  •!aj  nfter 
dnv,  er^n  for  n  Biiiirle  week,  witnessed  the 
riitin};  and  settinc  of  tbe  sun,  nnd  liad  seen 
ibnt  tlie  former  find  inTiiriably  been  Accom- 
panied by  the  prenence  of  1i][ht,  while  tbe 
latter  bod  ua  inruriublj  been  followed  by  its 
nbKenirc,  hnd  acquired  the  first  radeelcmenlB 
of  positive  knowled||;i 
—tbe  Ban's  rieini 
hare  been  beyond  his  power  to 
that  tbe  eSect  should  not  follow.  With 
farther  obserTation  be  learned  to  rcmnrk 
(hut  at  certain  acnsona  of  the  jenr  the  lumi- 
nary appeared  to  traverse  particular  por- 
tions of  the  heavens,  and  that  thnn  it  wns 
always  wnrm,  and  the  trees  put  forth  knves 
to  be  followed  by  fruit ;  whereoa,  nt  others, 
il  appeared  to  occupy  other  portiona  of 
tbe  heavens,  and  then  the  fruit  disappeared 
And  the  leaves  fell,  as  a  prelude  to  the  win' 
ter's  cold.  Here  was  u  further  addition  to 
his  stuck  of  knowledge,  and  with  it  came 
foresijcht,  and  n  feelins  (or  the  necessity  for 
action,  If  he  would  live  during  the  season 
of  cold,  he  could  do  «o  only  lij  preparing  for 
it  during  the  seivon  of  heat,  a  principle  as 
thoroaghly  understood  by  the  wandering 
Bequimaux  of  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  as  by  the  mo^t  enlightened  and  emi- 
nent phiUiBOpher  of  Europe  or  America. 

Earliest  among  the  ideas  of  such  n  man 
would  be  those  of  spa>^o,  quantity,  anil  fortii. 
The  sun  was  obviously  very  roiiiote,  while 
of  the  trees  some  were  distant  and  others 
Irero  Pilose  at  hand.    The  moon  was  single, 


while  tbe  slara  were  cnunllcss.  The  tro« 
was  tuU,  while  the  shrub  van  short.  The 
hills  wrrc  high,  and  tending  toward)"  r  point, 
while  the  plains  were  low  und  flat.  We  have 
hero  tbe  most  abftruct,  simple,  nnJ  obviDua 
of  all  conceptions.  The  idea  of  space  ia  tbe 
>,  whether  wo  regard  tbe  distance  be- 
n  tbe  sun  and  the  stars  bv  which  he  is 
surrounded,  or  that  lietween  the  uioiintnins 
and  Duri^clvcs.  So,  bio,  with  numi>er  and 
form,  which  apply  ns  readily  to  the  snnda 
of  tbe  sea-shore  as  to  the  gignntia  tree*)  of 
the  forest,  or  to  the  various  bodies  aecn  to 
be  moving  through  the  heavens. 

Next  in  order  wnuld  come  tbe  desire,  or 
tlio  necessity,  for  coiapnrini;  distanre^.  nuni- 
Ixirs,  and  magnitude,  and  the  means  for  this 
would  be  at  hand  in  iiinehinerj  supplied  by 
nature,  and  nlwnys  nt  bis  comiuand.  Ilia 
finger,  or  his  arm^  would  supply  a  nieivure 
of  magnitude,  while  bis  pace  would  do  the 
same  by  di»tance,  and  the  standard  with 
which  he  would  compare  the  weightH  would 
be  found  in  xoiiie  one  among  the  most  ordi- 
nary  commodities  by  which  he  was  siit^ 
rounded.  In  numerous  cases,  however,  dis- 
tance", velocities,  or  dimeni>ions,  are  found 
to  l>e  beyond  the  reach  of  direot  measure- 
ment, and  thus  is  pniduced  a  necessity  for 
devising  means  of  comparing  distant  and 
unknown  quantities  witli  those  tliac  being 
near  can  be  ascertained,  and  hence  arixes 
nintheniaticB,  or  Tbe  Science, — ao  denomi- 
nated liy  the  Greeks,  because  tn  its  help  was 
due  nearly  ail  the  pu^iiiive  knowledge  of 
which  they  were  poSKCHscd. 

The  mnltiplieiitian  table  enables  the 
ploughman  to  determine  the  numlier  of 
days  contained  in  a  given  niimtier  of  weeks, 
and  tbe  merchant  to  calculate  the  numlier 
nf  pounds  contained  in  his  cargo  of  cotton. 
By  help  of  his  rule,  the  carpenter  determines 
tbe  distance  lietween  the  two  ends  of  tbe 
plunk  on  which  he  works.  The  sounding- 
line  enables  the  sailor  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  water  around  his  ship,  and  by  help  of  the 
barometer  the  traveller  determines  the  height 
of  the  mountain  on  which  be  stands.  All 
these  are  inilruTneati  for  facilitating  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  auch,  too,  ore 
the  formuliB  of  niHtlieinaticii.  bv  help  of 
which  the  philosopher  is  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  and  weight  nf  bodies 
diatant  from  him  millions  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  nolve  innumei^ 
able  questiona  of  the  bighect  interest  to 
man.  They  are  the  key  of  scienoe,  but  arc 
not  to  be  oonfoirnded  with  science  itself, 
although  often  included  in  the  liNt  of  •ci- 
ences,  and  even  so  recently  as  in  M.  Comte's 
well-known  work.  That  sncb  sliouM  ever 
have  lieen  tbe  ease  baa  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  what  is  really  phyaica  ia 
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disuuHSOil  under  the  heoil  of  mnlhemntics ; 
A*  is  the  cuxe  witli  tbc  grent  lawn  for  whoM 
discovcrj  «u  lire  indebted  to  Kclper,  Qiilileo, 
knd  Newtiin,  ThaC  u  body  iiiipcUed  bj  n 
ain;;la  fbrce  will  move  io  a  rlKht  line  and 
with  a  Telncity  ihiit  is  invorinUc,  and  that 
Motion  nnd  rcncliun  nro  equnl  nnd  0|>puHiIc, 
are  facts,  at  the  knowledge  of  wliiuh  we 
biiro  nrrived  in  connc'|iieiice  of  pumuin}; 
k  cDrtnin  mode  of  itivcHtigalion  ;  but  wlien 
obtuineil,  tliej  arc  purely  plijriiicul  fiLcrs,  ob- 
tained by  help  of  iho  instrument  to  which 
we  apply  the  ttna  nialhemntics,— and  which 
is,  to  ufiu  the  word*  of  M.  Coiote,  Dimply 
"  an  immanHe  citennion  of  natural  lo;:ic  to  a 
certain  ordur  of  <leduution»." — l^ilict  I'ki- 
ttaopMi/,  Martineiiu's  Tmnihition,  vol.  i.,  33, 

Laciu  is  iliielf,  hoivever,  but  another  of  the 
inBtruments  devieed  by  man  for  enabling 
liiin  to  obtain  a  knowlcilge  of  nature's  Uwii. 
To  liis  eye*  the  6:1x111  appears  to  lie  a  plnnc, 
luid  yet  hi"  neei  the  aun  rinin);  daily  id  the 
Bant  and  settinx  as  re)culurly  In  the  vett, 
from  which  he  mij^lit  mfor  that  it  would 
lilwiivs  continue  no  to  do, — but  of  this  lie 
ean  lecl  no  certiklnty  until  he  hnn  entii'Si'd 
himself  why  it  in  tliat  it  docs  ko.  At  one 
tiuiB  he  nee*  the  nun  to  be  eclijiscd,  while  at 
another  the  miion  cciuies  to  tl,"e  li;ihi,  and 
ho  dciiireH  to  know  why  such  thin;;(i  lire, — 
what  is  the  liiw  eovernin^  the  iiiovL'inentH 
of  tho^e  1iodie»;  hnrine  obtttined  wliich  ho 
ia  cnalilcd  to  predict  wTien  tbey  will  af:ain 
ecoxc  to  E'*'^  [ifllht,  nnd  to  detcrniino  when 
they  must  have  done  m  in  times  tlint  arc 
paxt.  At  one  moment  ice  or  salt  melts  ;  nt 
knuther  ffw  explode* ;  und  at  a  third,  walla 
ftre  ahattereJ  and  cities  ure  hurled  to  the 
ground  ;  and  ha  sculfB  to  know  why  tliose 
thin^  arc, — whnt  is  the  relation  of  cause 
«nd  rScct  7  In  the  effort  to  obtain  answers 
to  all  theM!  quentions,  he  observes  and  re- 
aordu  fHctH.  and  the«e  he  arranges  with  a 
view  to  deduce  from  them  the  laws  by  virtue 
of  which  ihey  i«cur, — and  he  invBiits  biiroui- 
eters.  theriuuineterfi,  iind  other  initruinenls 
to  aid  him  in  his  ubscmition, — but  the  ulti- 
mate objuct  of  nil  in  that  of  obloininjr  nn 
ftnswer  to  the  queiitiuns :  Why  are  all  Ihctie 
tbiiipi?  Why  is  it  that  dew  riilln  on  one  dav 
and  not  on  unother?  Why  is  it  tbnt  curii 
frrowB  abundantly  in  this  Held  and  fails  allo- 
rclher  in  that  oneT  Why  is  it  that  coal 
liiirnn  and  >:ranite  will  not?  What,  in  a 
word,  are  the  Inwi  instituted  by  the  Creator 
tar  the  icovernment  of  matter?  The  an- 
Bwers  to  thCHe  questions  constitute  science. 
— nnd  mnlhemntics,  higic,  and  all  utiicr  of 
the  machinery  in  use  are  but  instruments 
used  by  him  fur  the  purpose  of  ohtaining 
them. 

rriTuripIa  of  Social  Menre,  Chap,  t..- 
(^  Sciaue  and  it*  MtlhwU. 
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an  eminent  onitor  and  scholar,  born  at  Dor- 
chester, Mossnuhusetts,  ITtJ)  ;  i^udualed  at 
llArrard  University,  18]  1,  aud  Tutor  of  Latin 
there,  \iil'i;  ordained  a  Unitarian  minister, 
lttl4,  elected  ProfesHor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
^nn)^  and  Literature  in  Harvard  University 
whilst  absent  in  Europe,  in  ISIo^  and  on 
his  return,  in  18111,  ontored  upon  hi»  duties, 
which  tcruiinatod  in  1S25;  nditor  of  Uio  N', 
Amcr.  Review  (lo  which  he  contributed  in 
all  one  hundred  and  seventeen  papers),  Jan. 
182U  to  Oct.  I8:i3l  M.  C,  1826-C5 ;  Uovernor 
of  MossnoliUHCtts,  1830-U];  Ministc-r  Pleni- 
potentiary to  tlie  Court  of  St.  Jiunes,  I84i'44t 
Pre>ident  of  Ilarranl  University,  LS4fi-4U; 
Sk'crutury  of  State  of  the  Unitcil  StiitM,  Nor. 
lS52-.March,  llOl'S;  United  States  Senator, 
1H53-55:  candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  186U ;  died  at  Uoalun, 
Jan.  IS,  IWid.  He  collected.  i>y  means  of 
orations,  writinf^.  ets.,  nearly  one  hundred 
tlioosand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Mount 
Vernon,  that  the  AmiTicnn  people  iiii;;hli 
have  the  home  of  Washinj;ton  for  a  perpet' 
ual  poMCNiun.  See  A  Memorial  uf  Ldward 
Everett  from  the  City  of  Uoston,  1H66,  roy. 
8ro,  pp.  315. 

A  Defence  of  Clirislinnlty  acainst  tha 
Work  of  Qeor^e  B.  English,  Host..  1814, 
lliuio;  Orations  and  Speeclies  on  Vuriou* 
Ocuiisions,  lH2»-30,  Bo«t.>n,  t83C,  tjvo;  Im- 
portance of  Prnoticul  Education  :  A  scleo- 
tion  from  his  Orations  and  other  Discoutsea 
[1836,  8vD,  Mupra],  New  York.  Ui7,  l2mo; 
Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Ouonxioni 
from  1S2I>  to  WiO,  •S\  edit.,  Bont.,  1»50.  3 
vols.  8vo  [includes  nil  that  were  In  the  edit, 
uf  18.3C,  8voJ,  3d  edit,  183J,  2  vols,  jjvo, 
vol.  iii.  (with  Index  to  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  by  S. 
Austin  Allilnne),  1»5'J,  8vo.  vol.  ir..  1868, 
t!vo;  edited  The  Workn  of  Daniel  Weljster, 
with  a  Prefutury  Meinoiv  and  Noten,  Boat., 
1851.  6  v.>U.  Nvo,  hir^ie  paper,  r.  Hvo.  Also 
many  single  Speeches  iind  Orations,  collected 
as  above ;  The  Life  of  Ueneml  John  Stark, 
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"  It  it  Ime  tbat  ha  hoi  c(irnp>n«l  no  isdepvnilent 
hiatoriokl  work,  n<ir  ci-vr  pubiipbeil  anr  yuIuius  at 

■utrg<-atiDD  of  hii  fiisad  Lord  MMrtDlay,  fur  lbs 
Dfw  [Slbl  '*<liiiuu  iC  lliB  KnavcluniL-dia  Uritonnlca 
r>jH>  Duhliahad  **,-i:>rst«lj.  Nc«  Vork,  IStltl,  ISmuJ. 
But  tDcre  <■   no  grmt  epoch — Ilien   ii  hardlj  a 
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be  presented  to  the  youth  of  oar  Innd,  than  is 
found  in  the  series  of  anniversary  orations  which 
be  has  delivered  during  the  last  forty  years.  .  .  . 
I  know  not  in  what  other  volume  the  young  men, 
or  even  the  old  men,  of  our  land,  could  find  the 
history  of  the  glorious  past  more  iiocurately  or 
more  admirably  portrayed.  I  know  nut  where 
they  could  find  the  toils  and  struggles  of  our 
colonial  or  revolutionary  fathers  set  forth  with 
greater  fulness  of  detail  or  greater  felicity  of  illus- 
tration. As  one  reads  these  orations  and  disconrses 
at  this  moment,  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
successive  chapters  of  a  continuous  and  compre* 
hen  five  work  which  had  been  oomposr>d  and  recited 
on  our  great  national  anntvcr8arie><,  jut>t  as  the 
chapters  of  Herodotus  are  said  to  have  been  reciti'd 
at  the  Olympic  festivals  of  ancient  Greece." — Rob- 
KRT  C.  WlNTHROP,  LL.D.:  Proceed,  of  Matanrhii- 
tetta  Hintorieal  Society,  Jan.  30,  1865,  and  in  A 
Memori'tl  of  Edward  Everett  from  the  City  of  Hot- 
ton,  1865,  p.  131.  See  also  Memoirn  of  the  Hif- 
tftrical  Society  of  Penneylcania,  1865,  relative  to 
Edward  Everett,  by  S.  Austin  AUibone. 

Much  disappointment  was  felt  that  Mr. 
Everett  failed  to  give  to  the  world  a  great 
work  ^'  upon  Home  broad  question,  with 
which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  suffi- 
ciently connected  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the  author, 
with  the  vitality  of  the  subject.^*  It  is 
proper  that  Mr.  Everett's  own  explanations 
upon  this  subject  should  be  placed  upon 
record : 

"  It  has  certainly  been  my  hope  and  desire 
to  produce  some  continuous  elaborate  work, 
Dot  unworthy  to  take  a  place  in  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  the  country.  Wnether 
this  hope  is  to  be  realized  will  depend  on 
the  state  of  my  health,  which  was  deplorably 
shattered  last  year,  but  is  now  somewhat 
improved. 

^*  Should  I  die  with  this  hope  unfulfilled,  I 
hope  those  who  may  take  a  kind  interest  in 
my  memory f  will  see  the  traces  of  willing 
and  conscientious  cflfort  in  my  occasional 
public  addresses  (some  of  which  embody  the 
results  of  no  little  research),  in  mv  contri- 
butions to  the  N.  A.  Keviow,  and  in  my 
various  official  speeches,  despatches,  and  re- 
ports ;  the  aggrec^i^te  of  which,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  will  prove  that  I  have  not  led 
an  idle  life.  .  .  .  Whether  I  am  abfe  to  exe- 
cute the  project,  long  meditated,  and  to  some 
extent  prepared  for,  of  a  work  on  the  Law 
of  Nations,  will  depend,  not  so  much  on  the 
difficulty  to  which  you  allude  of  satisfying 
an  ideal  standard,  as  on  the  state  of  my 
health  and  other  circumstances  which  pow- 
erfully influence  the  capacity  for  vigorous 
mental  olTort.  I  have  for  some  years  been 
80  situated  as  to  require  nearly  all  the  forti- 
tude and  energy  I  can  command  to  go 
through  the  routine  of  daily  domestic  life. 
I  mention  this  with  reluctance;  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  my  good  name  hereafter, 
should  I  fall  below  tuc  reasonable  expecta- 


tions which  may  exist  relative  to  the  matter 
in  question,  that  the  true  reason  should  be 
known." 

Letters  to  S.  Afistin  AUibone,  11th  Sept,^ 
1855,  and  19th  Dec,,  1855, 

AvERiCAN  Literature. 

This,  then,  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  in- 
i  tellect  of  America  is  to  appear,  and  such  the 
motives  to  its  exertion ;  such  the  mass  to  be 
influenced  by  its  energies ;  such  the  glory  to 
crown  its  success.  If  I  err  in  this  happy 
vision  of  my  country's  fortunes,  I  thank 
Heaven  for  an  error  so  animating.  If  this 
l)e  false,  may  I  never  know  the  truth.  Never 
may  you,  my  friends,  be  under  any  other 
feeling,  than  that  a  great,  a  growing,  an 
immeasurably  expanding  country  is  calling 
upon  you  for  your  best  services.  The  name 
and  character  of  our  Alma  Mater  have 
already  been  carried  by  some  of  our  breth 
ren  hundreds  of  miles  from  her  venerable 
walls;  and  thousands  of  miles  still  farther 
westward,  the  communities  of  kindred  men 
are  fast  gathering,  whose  minds  and  hearts 
will  act  in  sympathy  with  yours. 

The  most  powerful  motives  call  on  us,  as 
scholars,  for  those  efforts  which  our  common 
country  demands  of  all  her  children.  Most 
of  us  are  of  that  class  who  owe  whatever 
of  knowledge  has  shone  into  our  minds  to 
the  free  andpopular  institutions  of  our  na- 
tive land.  There  are  few  of  us  who  may 
not  be  permitted  to  boast  that  we  have  been 
reared  in  an  honest  poverty,  or  a  frugal  com- 
petence, and  owe  every  thing  to  those  means 
of  education  which  are  equally  open  to  all. 
We  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  seal, 
by  the  high  nature  of  the  experiment  we  are 
appointed  in  providence  to  make,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  is  to  be 
performed.  At  a  moment  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral  agitation  in  the  Old  World,  it  pleiised 
Heaven  to  open  this  last  refuge  of  humanity. 
The  attempt  has  begun,  and  is  going  on,  far 
from  foreign  corruption,  on  the  broadest 
scale,  and  under  the  most  benignant  proi^ 
pects ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve 
the  great  problem  in  human  society ;  to  settle, 
and  that  forever,  the  momentous  onestion, 
— whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a 
purely  popular  system  of  government. 

One  might  almost  think,  without  extrava- 
gance, that  the  departed  wise  and  good,  of 
all  places  and  times,  are  looking  down  from 
their  happy  seats  to  witness  what  shall  now 
be  done  by  us ;  that  they  wlio  lavished  their 
treasures  and  their  blocMl,  of  old,  who  spake 
and  wrote,  who  labored,  fought,  and  perished, 
in  the  one  great  cause  of  Freedom  and  Truth, 
are  now  hanging  from  their  orbs  on  high, 
over  the  last  solemn  experiment  of  humanity. 
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As  I  have  wandered  over  the  ^pots  once  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  mused  among 
the  prostrate  columns  of  their  senate  houses 
and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to  hear  a 
Yuice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages ;  from 
the  sepulchres  of  the  nations  which  died  be- 
fore the  sight.  They  exhort  us,  they  adjure 
UH,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust.  They  implore 
iiM  by  the  long  trials  of  struggling  humanity; 
by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed ;  by 
the  dear  faith  which  has  been  plighted,  by 
pure  hands,  to  the  holy  cause  of  truth  and 
man  ;  by  tlie  awful  secrets  of  the  priscm 
houses,  where  the  sons  of  freedom  have  been 
immured ;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  block  ;  by  the  wrecks  of 
time,  by  the  eloquent  ruins  of  nations,  they 
conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light  which 
is  rising  on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to 
us  by  the  convulsed  lips  of  her  poisoned, 
dying  Demosthenes;  and  Rome  pleads  with 
us  in  the  mute  persuasion  of  her  mangled 
Tullv. 

The  Circumstances  Fctvourable  to  the  Pro- 
gress of  Literature  in  America :  An  Oror 
tion  delivered  ai  Cambridge  before  the 
Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  on  the  26th 
of  Aiigusty  1824. 

The  Uses  or  Astroxoxt. 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  to  excite  the  curiosity,  to  kindle 
the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste. 
Sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  Fiesole,  whose  Cyclopean  walls  carry  back 
the  antiquary  to  ages  before  the  Roman,  be- 
fore the  Etruscan,  power,  the  flowery  city 
(Fiorenza)  covers  tne  sunny  banks  of  the 
Arno  with  its  stately  palaces.  Dark  and 
frowning  piles  of  me<liceval  structure,  a  ma- 
jestic dome  the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's, 
basilicas  which  enshrine  the  ashes  nf  some 
of  the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone  where 
Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile^  the 
house  of  MichaelAngelo,  still  occupied  by  a 
descendant  of  his  lineage  and  name, — ^his 
hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his  manu- 
script poems,  all  as  if  he  bad  left  them  but 
yesterday  ;  airy  bridges,  which  seem  not  so 
much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over 
the  waters  they  span ; — the  loveliest  crea- 
tions of  ancient  art,  rescaed  from  the  grave 
of  ages  again  to  "  enchant  the  world  ;"  the 
breathing  marbles  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
glowing  canvas  of  Raphael  and  Titian ; — 
museums  filled  with  medals  and  coins  of 
every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  gems 
and  amulets  and  vases  from  the  sepulchres 
of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph, 
and  Etruscan  Lucuroons  that  swayed  Italy 
before  the  Romans; — libraries  stored  with 
the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature; — 


gardens  of  rose  and  orange  and  pomegranate 
and  myrtle; — the  very  air  you  breathe  lan- 
guid with  music  and  perfume, — such  is  Flor* 
ence.  But  among  all  its  fascinations  ad- 
dressed to  the  sense,  the  memory,  and  the 
heart,  there  was  none  to  which  I  more  fre- 
quently gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a 
year's  residence,  than  to  the  spot  where  Gal- 
ileo Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  floor 
of  Santa  Croce:  no  building  on  which  I 
gazed  with  greater  reverence,  than  I  did 
upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa  at 
once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable 
sage,  by  command  of  the  Inq^uisition,  passed 
the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life;  the  beloved 
daughter  on  whom  ho  had  depended  to  smooth 
his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there  before 
him ;  the  eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered 
worlds  before  unknown,  quenched  in  blind- 
ness:— 


<( 


Abimd  !  que^U  oecbi  ri  non  fatta  o.«ouri| 
Cho  vider  piii  di  tiitti  i  tfinpi  ftntiobi, 
£  laoe  far  del  secoli  futuri.'' 


That  was  the  house  "  where,"'  says  Milton 
(another  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy),  ^^1  found  and  visited  the  famons 
Galileo,  grown  old, — a  prisoner  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, for  thinking  on  astronomy,  otherwise 
than  as  the-  Dominican  and  Franciscan  li- 
censers thought.''  Great  heavens  I  what  a 
tribunal,  what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime  1  Let 
us  thank  God,  my  friends,  that  we  live  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all  the  wonders 
of  ancient  and  modern  art, — statues  and 
paintings,  and  jewels  and  manuscripts,  the 
admiration  and  the  delight  of  ages, — there 
was  nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affec- 
tionate awe,  than  that  poor  rough  tube,  a  few 
feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
that  very  ^*  optic  glass"  through  which  the 
*^  Tuscan  Artist"  viewed  the  moon, 

**  ki  oven  in  g  from  the  Fe^ol^ 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  monntainf,  in  her  spotty  globe:" 

that  poor  little  sp^-glass  (for  it  is  scarcely 
more)  through  which  the  human  eye  first 
distinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon,^> 
first  discovered  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  sat- 
ellites of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeming  handles 
of  Saturn, — nrst  penetrated  the  dusky  depths 
of  the  heavens, — first  pierced  the  clouds 
of  visual  error,  which  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  involved  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great 
mind  lives  years  of  rapt  enjoyment  in  a  mo-, 
ment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo, 
when  first  raising  the  newly-constructed  tel- 
escope to  the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the 
grand  prophecy  of  Copernicus,  and  l>eheld 
the  planet  Venus  crescent  like  the  moon. . .  • 
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Fes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  riplit,  E pur  si 
muoof,  "It  does  move."  Bigots  may  make 
thee  recant  it;  but  it  moves  nevertheless. 
Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move, 
and  the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great 
sweeping  tides  of  air  move,  and  the  empires 
of  men  move,  and  the  world  of  thought 
moves,  ever  onward  and  upward  to  higher 
thoughts  and  bolder  theories.  The  Inquisi- 
tion may  seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more 
stop  the  progress  of  the  great   truth    pro- 

Eounded  by  Copernicus  and   demonstrated 
y  thee,  than   they  can  stop  the  revolving 
earth !  .  .  .  . 

Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  our 
observatories  f«»r  elevating  our  conceptions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thoy  present,  even 
to  the  unaided  sight,  scenes  or  glory  which 
words  are  too  feeble  to  describe.  I  had  occa- 
sion, a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early 
train  from  Providence  to  Boston ;  and  for 
this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Every  thing  around  was  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank 
and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene, 
midsummer's  night, — the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud, — the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  affected  by  her  presence.  Ju])iter,  two 
hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the 
Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their 
sweet  inducnce  in  the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled 
near  the  zenith;  Andromeda  veiled  her 
newly-discovered  glories  from  the  naked 
eye  in  the  south ;  the  steady  pointers,  far 
beneath  the  pole,  looked  meetcly  up  from 
the  dcfiths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  en- 
tered the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the  timid 
approach  of  twilight  became  more  percepti- 
ble ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to 
soften  ;  the  smaller  stars,  like  little  children, 
went  first  to  rest;  the  sister-beams  of  the 
Pleiades  soon  melted  together;  but  the  bright 
constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained 
unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfig- 
uration went  on.  Hands  of  angels,  hidden 
from  mortal  eyes,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into 
the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now 
turned  more  softly  gray;  the  great  watch- 
stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  east  began 
to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon 
blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial 
concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides 
of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring 
down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  ra- 
diance; till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Ilills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out 
from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned  the 
dewy  tear-drops  oi    Hower  and  leaf   into 


rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  ar- 
rayed in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of 
man,  began  his  st^ite. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the 
ancient  Magians,  who  in  the  morning  of  the 
world  went  up  to  the  hill-tops  of  Central 
Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  atiored 
the  most  glorious  work  of  liis  hands.  But 
I  am  filled  with  amazement,  when  I  am  told, 
that,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  persons 
who  can  witness  this  dailv  manifestation  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and 
yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no  God.'' 

A  Discourse  dtllvered  at  Albany,  on  Occor 
sioti  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Dudley 
OltservaUmi,  in  that  city^  on  the  28th  of 
August^  IS5G. 

WAsniNGTON  Abroad  and  at  Hove. 

I  feel,  sir,  more  and  more,  as  I  advance  in 
life,  and  watch  with  mingled  confidence,  so- 
licitude, and  hope,  the  development  of  the 
momentous  drama  of  our  national  existence, 
seeking  to  penetrate  that  future  which  His 
Excellency  lins  so  eloquently  foreshadowed, 
that  it  is  well  worth  our  while — that  it  is 
at  once  one  of  our  higliest  social  duties  and 
important  privileges — to  celebrate  with 
ever-increasing  solemnity,  with  annually 
augmented  pomp  and  circumstance  of  festal 
commemoration,  the  anniversary  of  the  na- 
tion's birth,  were  it  only  as  afibrding  a  fitting 
occjision  to  bring  the  character  and  services 
of  Washington,  with  ever  fresh  recognition, 
to  the  public  attention,  as  the  great  cen- 
tral figure  of  that  unparalleled  group,  that 
'*  noble  army"  of  chieftains,  sages,  and 
patriots,  by  whom  the  Eevolution  was  ac- 
complished. 

This  is  the  occasion,  and  here  is  the  spot, 
and  this  is  the  day,  and  we  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton are  the  men,  if' any  in  the  land,  to  throw 
wide  open  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  mem- 
ory and  fame,  and  there  gaze  with  the  eyes 
of  a  reverent  and  grateful  imagination  on 
his  benignant  countenance  and  majestic 
form.  This  is  the  occasion  and  the  day;  for 
who  needs  to  be  told  how  much  the  cause  of 
independence  owes  to  the  services  and  char- 
acter of  Washington ;  to  the  purity  of  that 
stainless  purpose,  to  the  firmness  of  that 
resolute  soul  ?  This  is  the  spot,  this  immor- 
tal hall,  from  which  as  from  an  altar  went 
forth  the  burning  coals  that  kindled  into  a 
consuminir  fire  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  at 
Bunker  Ilill  and  Dorchester  Ileight-s.  We 
citizens  of  Boston  are  the  men  ;  for  the  first 
great  success  of  Washington  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  to  restore  to  our  fathers 
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their  ancient  and  beloved  town.  This  is  the 
time,  the  accepted  time^  when  the  voice  of 
the  Father  of  nid  Country  cries  aioud  to  us 
from  the  sods  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  calls 
upon  us,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  as 
the  brethren  of  one  great  household,  to  lie 
faithful  to  the  dear-bought  inheritance  which 
he  did  so  much  to  secure  for  us. 

But  the  fame  of  Washington  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  own  country.  Bourdaloue,  in 
his  eulogy  on  the  military  saint  of  France, 
exclaims,  **  The  other  saints  have  licen  given 
by  the  church  to  France,  but  France  in  re- 
turn has  given  St.  Louis  to  the  church.^' 
Born  into  the  family  of  nations  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  receiving  from  foreign  countries 
and  inheriting  from  ancient  times  the  bright 
and  instructive  example  of  all  their  honoured 
sons,  it  is  the  glory  of  America,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  her  national  existence,  to  have  given 
back  to  the  world  many  names  of  which  the 
lustre  will  never  fade ;  and  especially  one 
name  of  which  the  whole  family  of  Christen- 
dom is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  uncnvicd 
pre-eminence:  a  name  of  which  neither 
Greece  nor  Ilome,  nor  republican  Italy, 
Switzerland,  nor  Holland,  nor  constitutional 
England  can  boast  the  rival.  **  A  charac- 
ter of  virtues  so  happily  tempered  by  one 
another*'  (I  use  the  language  of  Charles 
James  Fox),  *'  and  so  wholly  unalloyed  by 
any  vices,  is  hardly  to  be  found  on  the  pages 
of  history." 

It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  generous 
recognition  of  Washington's  merits,  even  in 
countries  where,  from  political  reasons,  some 
backwardness  in  that  respect  might  have 
l>ecn  anticipated.  Notwithstanding  his  lead- 
ing agency  in  wresting  a  colonial  empire 
from  Great  Britain,  England  was  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  bis 
character.  Mr.  Rufus  King,  our  minister  at 
that  time  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  writing 
to  General  Hamilton  in  1797,  says :  **  No  one 
who  has  not  been  in  England  can  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  admiration  expressed  among  all 
parties  for  General  Wtishington.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  he  is  not  only  the 
most  illustrious,  but  the  most  meritorious 
character  which  has  yet  appeared.'*  Nor 
was  France  behind  England  in  her  admira- 
tion of  Washington.  Notwithstanding  the 
uneasy  relations  of  the  two  countries  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  when  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  Paris,  the  youthful  and  fortu- 
nate soldier  who  had  already  reached  the 
summit  of  power  by  paths  which  Washing- 
ton could  never  have  trod,  commanded  the 
highest  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
'*  Washington,"  he  immediately  exclaimed, 
in  the  orders  of  the  day,  **  is  dead  1  This 
great  man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he  con- 
solidated the  liberty  of  his  country.     His 


memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  French 
people,  as  to  all  freemen  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  especially  to  the  soldiers  of 
France,  who  like  him  and  the  American 
soldiers  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  equality. 
In  consequence,  the  First  Consul  orders  that 
for  ten  days  black  crape  shall  be  suspended 
from  all  the  standards  and  banners  of  the 
republic."  By  order  of  Napoleon  a  solemn 
funeral  service  was  performed  in  the  **  In- 
valides,"  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  most 
eminent  in  Paris.  **  A  sorrowful  cry,"  said 
Fontanes.  the  orator  chosen  for  the  occasion, 
**  has  reached  us  from  America,  which  he 
liberated.  It  1)elong8  to  France  to  yield  the 
first  response  to  the  lamentation  which  will 
be  echoed  by  every  great  soul.  These  august 
arches  have  been  well  chosen  for  the  apothe- 
osis of  a  hero." 

How  often  in  those  wild  scenes  of  her 
revolution,  when  the  best  blood  of  France 
was  shed  by  the  remorseless  and  ephemera) 
tyrants  who  chased  each  other,  dagger  in 
hand,  across  that  dismal  stsige  of  crime  and 
woe,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  how  often 
did  the  thoughts  of  Laf.iyettc  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  America,  call  up 
the  image  of  the  pure,  the  just,  the  humane, 
the  unambitious  Washington  I  How  diflfer- 
ent  would  have  boen  the  fate  of  France,  if 
her  victorious  chieftain,  when  he  had  reached 
the  giddy  heights  of  power,  had  imitated 
the  great  example  which  ho  caused  to  be 
eulogized!  He  might  have  saved  his  coun- 
try from  being  crushed  by  the  Icaguod  hosts 
of  Europe;  he  might  have  prevented  the 
names  of  Moscow  and  Waterloo  from  being 
written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  pages  of 
history ;  he  might  have  escaped  himself  the 
sad  significance  of  those  memorable  words 
of  Fontanes,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  when,  in  the  presence  of  Na- 
poleon, he  spoke  of  Washington  as  a  man 
who,  "  by  a  (iestiny  seldom  shared  by  those 
who  change  the  fate  of  empires,  died  in 
peace  as  a  private  citizen,  in  his  native  land, 
where  he  had  held  the  first  rank,  and  which 
he  had  himself  made  free!" 

How  different  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  Spain,  of  Naples,  of  Greece,  of  Germany, 
of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, had  their  recent  revolutions  been  con- 
ducted by  men  like  Washington  and  his  pa- 
triotic associates,  whose  prudence,  patriot- 
ism, probity,  and  disinterestedness  conducted 
our  Revolution  to  an  auspicious  and  honour- 
able result  1 

But  it  is,  of  course,  at  home  that  we  must 
look  for  an  adequate  appreciation  of  our 
Washington's  services  and  worth.  He  is 
the  friend  of  the  liberties  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  he  is  the  father  of  his  own.     I  own, 
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Mr.  Mayor,  that  it  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  inexpressible  satiBfaction,  to  find,  amidst 
all  the  bitter  dissensions  of  the  day,  that 
this  one  ^rand  sentiment,  venenition  for  the 
name  of  Washington,  is  buried — no,  planted 
—down  in  tlie  very  depths  of  the  American 
heart*  It  has  been  my  privilege,  within  the 
last  two  years,  to  hold  it  up  to  the  reverent 
contemplation  of  my  countrymen,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah,  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis, 
from  Chenapeake  Bay  to  Lake  Michigan ; 
and  the  same  sentiments,  expressed  in  the 
same  words,  have  everywhere  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  American  heart 

To  that  central  attraction  I  have  been  de- 
lighted to  find  tiiat  the  thoughts,  the  affec- 
tions, the  memories  of  the  people,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  from  the  land  of 
granite  and  ice  to  the  land  of  the  palmetto  and 
the  magnolia,  instinctively  turn.  They  have 
their  sectional  loves  and  hatreds,  but  before 
the  dear  name  of  Washin<;ton  thev  are  all 
absorbed  and  forgotten.  In  whatever  region 
of  the  country,  the  heart  of  patriotism 
warms  to  him  *,  as  in  the  starry  heavens, 
with  the  circling  of  the  seasons,  the  point- 
ers go  round  the  sphere,  but  their  direction 
is  ever  toward  the  pole.  They  may  point 
from  the  east,  they  may  point  from  the 
west,  but  they  will  point  to  the  northern 
star.  It  is  not  the  brightest  luminary  in 
the  heavens,  as  men  account  brightness,  but 
U  is  always  in  its  place.  The  meteor,  kin- 
dled into  momentary  blaze  from  the  rank 
vapors  of  the  lower  sky,  is  brighter.  The 
eomet  is  brighter  that  streams  across  the 
firmament, 


**  And  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.' 


n 


But  the  meteor  explodes ;  the  comet  rushes 
back  to  the  depths  of  the  heavens ;  while 
the  load-stnr  shines  steady  at  the  pole,  alike 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  seed-time  and 
in  harvest,  at  the  equinox  and  the  solstice.  It 
shone  for  Columbus  at  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica; it  shone  for  the  pioneers  of  settlement, 
the  pilgrims  of  faith  and  hof)e,  at  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth ;  it  will  shine  for  the  mari- 
ner who  shall  enter  your  harbor  to-night; 
it  will  shine  for  the  navies  which  shall  boar 
the  sleeping  thunders  of  your  power,  while 
the  flag  of  the  Union  shall  brave  the  liattle 
and  the  breeze.  So,  too,  the  character,  the 
counsels,  the  example  of  our  Washington, 
of  which  you  bid  me  speak :  they  guided 
our  fathers  through  the  storms  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  they  will  guide  us  through  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  beset  us;  they 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  in   the  paths  of  prosperity  and 


peace,  while  America  shall  hold  her  plaoe 

in  the  family  of  nations. 

Speech  at  (lie  Puidic  Dinner  in  IlanettU 
HaU^  on  Afomlat/,  the  5th  of  Juff/,  1858^ 
his  Honor  F,  W,  Lincoln^  Jr,^  in  the 
Chair, 
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"  Cailjle  HI  ■  hislorimi  ii  nnUblf  eiaet.  What 
ho  hiisHiir  «lli  ■  tninH»BdcBl  wpifity  of  taking 
tniablr,  and  a  fEi^uini  fur  aMumcj,  prricrves  bim 
from  beinjt  onrriecl  awaj'  fruin  tbe  ilrlut  maOnae 
>r_fMl.     Ila  bu  »  kiren  e;e  for  nalure,  and  lbi< 

naw  aharm  ti  hii  |iialiirM.     Hit  daKriptlona  of 

RlaWB  and  eienir,  ev«D  the  tnoit  trivial,  hare  a 

•ut  of  Itorner.  .  .  .  Moeb  of  tbe  poner  of  Ibia 

of  the  author'!  later  a'jle.  Queniuaabia  ni  a 
■ll(Kl6l  fur  olhera,  hil  ovn  maonEPr  luili  bim,  fhr  <t 
i*  eiophatiPKlijr  part  of  hi>  matter.  IlitabroplnKi 
oorrMpiiudi  ntib  Iha  ahraplneii  of  hia  thuuttbt, 
wbieb  procceilt  u^cn  b;  a  perica  of  electiia  ibDcka, 

I'anI — it  <rer*  breaking  ila  bouDdi  sad  brraking 
the  (enttnOB.  It  boa  a  rnjigad  energy  wbiob  aug- 
geata  t,  want  uf  fiuenej  In  tbe  writer,  and  glrsn 
lb*  imprcHlon  of  hi)  heio);  ontnpclled  to  write, 
llo  ii  St  all  liBiarda  dctsrmiaed  to  convey  fail 
mraaing:  willing  to  borrow  expreieion)  frum  all 
iinca  or  life  and  all  languagoa,  and  ervn  to  intent 
ti'-w  Bounili  Bi>d  (uin  new  wurd',  for  tbe  ciprefaion 
of  ■  new  tbnoght.  Ila  e»r«i  n  lillle  for  rounded 
pliraBEi  HI  for  loiciciil  argumeuM,  and  mbar  eon- 
vincea  and  perauidei  by  catling  np  a  luceeiiiuD  of 
CreliDgq  than  a  trnln  of  reaaoning.^'— Jonx  Nichol, 
of  Batliol  College,  OaTard  :  Impirial  Did.  af  U^ie. 


i.  gos. 


Work. 


There  is  a  perennial  noTileness,  and  even 
eaerGdncBa,  in  work.  Were  he  never  »o  bo- 
nightcil,  forgetful  of  hia  hi^h  callin)!.  there 
it  always  hope  in  a  man  that  tiutualiy  and 
enrneHtfy  workn;  in  id lencss  alone  ia  there 
perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so  Mam- 
monish, mean,  is  in  communication  with 
Nature;   the  real  desire  to  get  work  done 


will  itself  lead  one  mom  nnd  more  to  truth, 
to  Nnture'a  iippointmentx  and  regulations, 
which  are  truth. 

The  latest  Oospel  in  this  world  i«,  Knoir 
thy  work  and  do  IL  "  Know  thyself'"  long 
enough  has  that  poor  "self"  of  thine  tor- 
mented thee:  thou  wilt  never  get  to  know 
it,  I  believe  I  Think  it  not  th;  buslnciia, 
this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou  art  an  un- 
knowablo  individual ;  know  what  thou  canst 
work  at,  and  work  at  it  like  a  Ilurculcal 
That  will  lie  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written  "nn  endless  aignib* 
cance  lies  in  work  :"  as  man  perfccU  himnelf 
by  writing,  fuul  jungles  are  cleared  ikway, 
fair  seed-field'*  rise  instead,  and  stately  uities ) 
nnd  withal  the  man  himself  first  cunsos  to 
be  a  jun(;le  and  foul  unvrholeimme  desert 
thereby.  Consider  bow,  even  in  the  moancsl 
sorts  of  Labour,  the  whole  soul  of  a  tunn  i» 
composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony,  lbs 
instant  he  sets  himself  to  work  I  Doubt, 
Desire,  Snrmw,  Kcmorac,  Indignation,  De- 
spair itHelf,  nil  these  like  hull-dogs  lie  be- 
leagiicritig  the  soul  of  the  poor  day-worker, 
as  of  every  man ;  but  as  he  bends  himself 
with  free  valour  against  bis  task,  all  these 
are  stilled,  all  the»e  shrink  inurmtiring  afar 

The  blessed  clow  of  Labour  in  him,  is  it  not 
a  purifying  fire,  wherein  nil  poison  Is  burnt 
up,  and  of  sour  smoko  itself  there  is  mads 
bright  blessed  fame? 

Dcatiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way 
of  cultivating  us.  A  fonnloss  Chaos,  onco 
set  it  revnleiiig,  ^rows  round  and  ever 
rounder ;  ranges  itself  by  mere  force  of 
p'avity,  into  Htrntn,  spherical  courses;  is  no 
longer  n  Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted 
World.  What  would  become  of  the  Earth, 
did  she  cense  to  revolve?  In  the  jioor  old 
Enrth,  so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  ineqnali' 
tics,  irregularities,  disperse  theniiclves ;  all 
irregularities  are  incessantly  becoming  reg- 
ular. Uaat  thou  looked  on  the  Potter's 
wheel,  one  of  the  vonerablesl  oFyects ;  old 
as  the  prophet  Eiekiel,  and  far  older  1  Kuda 
lumps  of  clay;  bow  tboy  spin  themselves 
uj),  by  mere  quick  whirling,  into  beautiful 
circulitr  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  as- 
siduous Potter,  hut  without  his  wheel,  re- 
duced to  make  dishes,  or  other  amorphous 
Ivotcbes,  by  mere  kneading  and  bakingi 
Even  such  a  Potter  were  Destiny,  with  a 
humnn  soul  that  wouhl  rest  and  lie  at  ease, 
that  would  not  work  and  spin  1  Of  nn  idia 
unreiolving  man,  the  kindest  Destiny,  liko 
the  most  assiduous  Potter  without  wheel, 
can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other  than  a 
botch  ;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  cipensiva 
cohiuring,  what  gilding  and  ennmolling  hIiS 
will,  he  is  but  a  botch.  N<it  a  dish  ;  no, 
a    bulging,   kncndcd,   crujkcd,   shambliDjp 
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squint-cornered,  amorphous   botch,  a  mere 
enamelled  vessel  of  dishonour  I 

Let  the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  ho  who  has  found  his  work  :  let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  lie  has  a 
work,  a  life-purpose:  he  has  found  it,  and 
will  follow  it  I  How,  as  the  free  flowin;^ 
channel,  du;;  and  torn  by  noble  force 
through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  ex- 
istence, like  an  ever-deepening  river  thero, 
it  runs  and  flows;  draining  off  the  sour  fes- 
tering water  gradually  from  the  root  of  the 
remotest  grass  blade ;  making,  instead  of 
pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fruitful  meadow 
with  its  clear  flowing  stream.  How  blessed 
for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its 
value  be  great  or  small  I  Labour  is  life: 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  Worker  rises 
his  God-given  force,  the  sacred  celestial  life- 
essence,  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty 
God*,  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to 
all  nobleness,  to  all  knowledge,  '*  self-knowl- 
edge'' and  much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly 
begins.  Knowledge  I  the  knowledge  that 
will  hold  gocKl  in  working,  cleave  thou  to 
that;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says 
Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other 
knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by  work- 
ing; the  rest  is  yet  all  an  hypothesis  of 
knowledge:  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in 
schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds,  in 
endless  logic  vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix 
it.  "  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended 
by  Action  alone." 

And,  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience, 
Courage,  Perseverance,  Openness  to  light; 
readiness  to  own  thyself  mistaken,  to  do 
better  next  tin»e?  All  these,  all  virtues,  in 
wrestling  with  the  dim  brute  Powers  of 
fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fellows  in  such 
wrestle,  there,  and  elsewhere  not  at  all, 
thou  wilt  continually  learn.  Set  down  a 
brav9  Sir  Christopher  in  the  middle  of  black 
ruined  stone  heaps,  of  foolish  unarchitectu- 
ral  Bishops,  red-tape  Officials,  idle  Noll 
Gwyn  Defenders  of  the  Faitli;  and  see 
whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral out  of  all  that,  yea  or  no!  Rough, 
rude,  contradictory  are  all  things  and  per- 
sons, from  the  mutinous  masons  and  Irish 
hodmen,  up  to  the  idle  Nell  Gwyn  Defend- 
ers, to  blustering  red-tape  Officials,  foolish 
unarchitectural  Bishops.  All  these  things 
and  persons  are  there,  not  for  Christopher's 
sake  and  his  cathedrals;  they  are  thero  for 
their  own  sake  mainly  I  Christopher  will 
have  to  conquer  and  constrain  all  these,  if 
he  be  able.  All  these  are  against  him. 
Equitable  Nature  herself,  who  carries  her 
mathematics  and  architectonics  not  on  the 
face  of  her,  but  deep  in  the  hidden  heart  of 
her, — Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for 
him ;  will  be  wholly  against  him,  if  bo  con- 


strain her  not !  His  very  money,  where  is 
it  to  come  from  ?  The  pious  munificence  of 
England  lies  fur  scattered,  distant,  unable  to 
speak,  and  say,  *'  I  am  here ;''  must  he 
spoken  to  before  it  can  speak.  Pious  mu- 
nificence, and  all  help,  is  so  silent,  invisible 
like  the  gods;  impediment,  contradictions 
manifold  are  so  loud  and  near !  O  brave 
Sir  Christopher,  trust  thou  in  those,  not^- 
withsUinding,  and  front  all  these ;  under- 
stand all  these;  by  vnliant  patience,  noble 
effort,  insight,  vanquish  and  compel  all 
these,  and,  on  the  whole,  strike  down  vic- 
toriously the  last  topstone  of  thnt  Paul's 
edifice  :  thy  monument  for  certain  centuries, 
the  stamp  **  Great  Man"  impressed  very 
legibly  in  Portland  stone  there  I 

Yes,  all  manner  of  work,  and  pious  re- 
sponse from  Men  or  Nature,  is  always  what 
we  call  silent ;  cannot  speak  or  come  to  light 
till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to.  Every 
noble  work  is  at  first  "  impossible."  In  very 
truth,  for  every  noble  work  the  possibilities 
will  lie  diffused  thn»ugh  immensity,  inartic- 
ulate, un<liscovcrable  except  to  faith.  Like 
Gideim,  thou  shalt  spread  out  thy  fleece  at 
the  door  of  thy  tent;  see  whether,  under 
the  wide  arch  of  Heaven,  there  be  anv  l>oun- 
tcous  moisture  or  none.   Thv  heart  and  life- 

Surpose  shall  be  as  a  miraculous  Gideon's 
eece,  spread  out  in  silent  appeal  to  Heaven  ; 
and  from  the  kind  Immensities,  what  from  the 
poor  unkind  Localities  and  town  and  country 
Parishes  there  never  could,  blessed  dew- 
moisture  to  suffice  thee  shall  have  Hillen  I 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature:  work  is 
of  a  brave  nature;  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
all  religion  to  be.  "  All  work  of  man  is  ai» 
the  swimmer's:"  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to 
devour  him  ;  if  he  front  it  not  bravely,  it 
will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise  de- 
fiance of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it, 
behold  how  it  loyally  supports  him,  l>ear8 
him  as  its  conqueror  along.  **  It  is  so,"  says 
Goethe,  **  with  all  things  that  man  under- 
takes in  this  world." 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king, — Co- 
lumbus, my  hero,  royalist  Sea-king  of  all  I 
it  is  no  friendly  environment  this  of  thine,  in 
the  waste  deep  waters;  around  thee  muti- 
nous discourag<Ml  souls,  behind  thee  disgrace 
and  ruin,  before  thee  the  unpenetrated  veil 
of  night.  Brother,  these  wild  water-moun- 
tains, bounding  from  their  deep  \m»es  (ten 
miles  deep,  I  am  told)  are  not  entirely  there 
on  thy  behalf  1  Meseems  they  have  other 
work  than  floating  thee  forward  : — and 
the  huge  Winds  that  sweep  from  Ursa  Mo- 
jor  to  the  Tropics  and  Eipiators,  dancing 
their  giant  waltz  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Chaos  and  Immensity,  they  care  little  aliout 
filling  rightly  or  filling  wrongly  the  small 
shouldor-uf-mutton  sails  in  this  cockle  skiff 
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of  thine !  Thou  art  not  among  articuhite 
speaking  friends,  my  brother;  thou  art 
among  immeasurable  dumb  monsters,  tum- 
bling, howling  wide  as  the  world  here. 
Secret,  far  off,  invisible,  invisible  to  all 
hearts  but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  in  them  : 
see  how  thou  wilt  get  at  that.  Patiently 
thou  wilt  wait  till  the  mad  south-wester 
spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dexterous 
science  of  defence  the  while ;  valiantly,  with 
swift  decision,  wilt  thou  strike  in,  when  the 
favouring  East,  the  Possible,  springs  up. 
Mutiny  of  men  thou  wilt  sternly  repress; 
weakness,  despondency,  thou  wilt  cheerily 
encourage ;  thou  wilt  swallow  down  com- 
plaint, unreason,  weariness,  weakness  of 
thyself  and  others ; — how  much  wilt  thou 
swallow  down  !  There  shall  be  a  depth  of 
Silence  in  thee,  deeper  than  this  Sea,  which 
is  but  ten  miles  deep ;  a  Silence  unsound- 
able;  known  to  God  only.  Thou  shalt  be 
a  great  Man.  Yes,  my  World-Soldier,  thou 
of  the  world  Marine-Service, — thou  wilt  have 
to  hfi  great er  than  this  tumultuous  unmeas- 
ured World  here  round  thee  is :  thou,  in  thy 
strong  soul,  as  with  wrestler's  arms,  shaft 
embrace  it,  harness  it  down  ;  and  make  it 
bear  thee  on — to  new  Americas,  or  whither 
God  wills !  .  .  . 

Religion,  I  said ;  for,  properly  speaking, 
all  true  Work  is  Religion  ;  and  whatsoever 
Religion  is  not  Work  may  go  and  dwell 
among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spin- 
ning Dervishes,  or  where  it  will ;  with  me 
it  shall  have  no  harbour.  Admirable  was 
that  of  the  old  Monks,  ^^Laborare  est  Orarc, 
Work  is  Worship." 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this 
unpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradicable, 
for  ever-enduring  Gospel :  Work,  and  therein 
have  well-being.  Man,  S(»n  of  Earth  and  of 
Heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost 
heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit  of  active  Method,  a 
Force  for  Work ; — and  burns  like  a  painfully 
smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou 
unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  l>eneficent 
Facts  around  thee !  What  is  immethodic, 
waste,  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated, 
arable;  obedient  and  proiluctive  to  thee. 
Wheresoever  thou  findest  Disonler,  there  is 
thy  eternal  enemy:  attack  him  swiftly,  sul>- 
due  him  ;  make  Order  of  him,  the  subject,  not 
of  Chaos,  but  of  Intelligence.  Divinity,  and 
Thee  I  The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig 
it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful  grnHs,  a  drop  of 
nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead. 
The  waste  cotton-shrub,  gather  its  waste 
white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it;  that  in  place 
of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and 
the  naked  skin  of  man  l)e  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Igno- 
rance, Stupidity,  Brute-mindedness — attack 
it,  I  sav  ;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and 


rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives ;  but 
smite,  smite  in  the  name  of  God!  The 
Highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audi- 
bly so  command  thee:  still  audibly,  if  thou 
have  ears  to  hear.  lie,  even  lie,  with  His 
unspoken  voice,  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thun- 
ders, or  syllabled  speech  of  Whirlwinds ; 
for  the  Silence  of  deep  Eternities,  of  Worlds 
from  beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it  not 
speak  to  thee?  The  unborn  Ajjes;  the  old 
Graves,  with  their  long-moulderingdust,  the 
very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now  all  dry — do 
not  these  speak  to  thee  what  ear  hath  not 
heard?  The  deep  Death-kingdoms,  the  stars 
in  their  never-resting  courses,  all  Space  and  all 
Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual  silent 
admonition.  Thou,  too,  if  ever  man  should, 
shalt  work  while  it  is  called  To-dav.  For  the 
Night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred  ;  in  all  true  Work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labour,  there  is  some- 
thing of  divineness.  Labour,  wide  as  the 
Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of 
the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the 
brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which  includes 
all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations, 
all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted  He- 
roisms, Martyrdoms — up  to  that  "Agony  of 
bloody  sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called 
divine!  0  brother,  if  this  is  not  **  worship," 
then,  I  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship ;  for 
this  is  the  noblest  tning  yet  discovered 
under  God's  sky  I  Who  art  thou  that  corn- 
plainest  of  thy  life  of  toil?  Complain  not. 
Look  up,  my  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fel- 
low-workmen there,  in  God's  Eternity  ;  sur- 
viving there,  they  alone  surviving;  sacred 
Band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  Body  guard 
of  the  Empire  of  Mankind.  Even  in  the 
weak  Human  Memory  they  survive  so  long, 
as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods ;  they  alone  sur- 
viving; peopling,  they  alone,  tue  immcas- 
ured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee  Heaven, 
though  severe,  is  7wt  unkind :  Heaven  is 
kind — as  a  noble  Mother;  as  that  Spartan 
Mother,  saying,  while  she  gave  her  son  his 
shield,  *'With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it!" 
Thou,  too,  shalt  return  Jiome,  in  honour  to 
thy  far-distant  Home,  in  honour;  doubt  it 
not — if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield ! 
Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death- 
kingdoms,  art  not  an  alien  ;  thou  everywhere 
art  a  denizen!  Complain  not;  the  very 
Spartans  did  not  complain, 

I\ist  and  l^escnt, 

TEUFELSDROCKn'S  NlOOT  VlEW^  OP  THE  CiTT. 

I  look  down  into  all  that  wasp-nest  or  bee- 
hive, and  witness  their  wax-laying  and 
honey-making,  and  poison-brewing,  and 
choking  by  sulphur.  From  the  Palace  es- 
planade, where  music  plays  while  Serene 
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Highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals,  down 
the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door-sill  the  a|;ed 
widow,  knitting  for  a  thin  livelihood,  sits  to 
feel  the  afternoon  snn,  I  see  it  all ;  for,  ex- 
cept the  Schlosskirche  weather-cock  no  biped 
stands  so  high.  Couriers  arrive  bestrapped 
and  bebooted,  bearing  Joy  and  Sorrow 
baggeil-up  in  pouches  of  leather:  there, 
top-hiden,  and  with  four  swift  horses,  rolls 
in  the  country  Baron  and  his  household ; 
here,  on  timber-leg,  the  lamed  Soldier  hops 
painfully  along,  begging  alms:  a  thou- 
sand carriages,  and  wains,  and  cars,  come 
tumbling  in  with  Food,  with  young  Rus- 
ticity, and  other  Raw  Produce,  inanimate 
or  animate,  and  go  tumbling  out  ngain  with 
Produce  manufactured.  That  living  flood, 
pouring  through  those  streets,  of  all  qualities 
and  ages,  knowest  thou  whence  it  is  coming, 
whither  it  is  going?  From  Eternity  on- 
waris  to  Eternity  !  These  are  apparitions : 
what  else?  Are  they  not  souls  rendere<i 
visible :  in  bodies  that  took  shape  and  will 
lose  it,  melting  into  air?  Their  solid  Pave- 
ment is  a  Picture  of  the  Sense :  thev  walk 
on  the  bosom  of  Nothing;  blank  lirao  is 
behind  them  and  before  them.  Or  fanciest 
thou,  the  rod  and  yellow  Clothes-screen  yon- 
der, with  spurs  on  its  heels  and  feathers  in 
its  crown,  is  but  of  to-day,  without  a  yester- 
day or  a  to-morrow  ;  and  had  not  rather  its 
Ancestor  alive  when  Ilengstand  Ilorsa  over- 
ran thy  Island  ?  Friend,  thou  seest  here  a 
living  link,  in  that  Tissue  of  History,  which 
inweaves  all  Being :  watch  well,  or  it  will 
be  past  thee,  and  seen  no  more.  *'  Ach,  mcin 
lieberl"  said  Teufelsdriickh  once,  at  mid- 
night, when  we  had  returned  from  the  coffee- 
house in  rather  earnest  talk,  *'  it  is  a  true 
sublimity  to  dwell  here.  These  fringes  of 
lamplight,  struggling  up  through  smoke  and 
thousand-fold  exhalation,  some  fathoms  into 
the  ancient  region  of  Night,  what  thinks 
Bootes  of  them,  as  he  leads  his  Iluntin^- 
dogs  over  the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of  si- 
dereal fire  ?  That  stifled  hum  of  midnight, 
when  Traffic  has  lain  down  to  rest;  and  the 
chariotp-wheels  of  Vanity,  still  rolling  here 
and  there  through  distant  streets,  are  bear- 
ing her  to  Halls  roofed  in,  and  lighted  to 
the  due  pitch  for  her;  and  only  Vice  and 
Misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  night-birds, 
are  abroad:  that  hum,  I  say,  like  the  ster- 
torous, unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life,  is  heard 
in  Heaven  !  Oh  !  under  that  hi<)eous  cover- 
let of  vapours,  and  putrefactions,  and  unim- 
4iginable  gases,  what  a  Fermenting- vat  lies 
simmering  and  hid  I  The  joyful  and  the 
sorrowful  arc  there;  men  are  dying  there, 
men  are  being  born ;  men  are  praying, — 
on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men 
are  cursin^r;  and  around  them  all  is  the 
vast,  void  Night.    The  proud  Grandee  still 


lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloons,  or  reposes 
within  damask  curtains ;  Wrotcheuness 
cowers  into  truckle-bods,  or  shivers  hunger- 
stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw  ;  in  obscure 
cellars,  Hougc'Ci-Nfyir  languidly  emits  its 
voice-of-destiny  to  haggard  hungry  villains ; 
while  Councillors  of  State  sit  plotting  and 
playing  their  high  chess-game  where<»f  the 
pawns  are  Men.  The  Lover  whii*pers  his 
unstress  that  the  conch  is  ready  ;  and  she, 
full  of  hope  and  fear,  glides  down,  to  fly 
with  him  over  the  borders:  the  Thief,  still 
more  silently,  setvS-to  his  pick-locks  and  crow- 
bars, or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen  first 
snore  in  their  boxes.  Gay  mansions,  with 
supper-rooms  and  dancing-rooms,  are  full 
of  light  and  music  and  high-swelling  hearts  ; 
but,  in  the  condemned  cells,  the  pulse  of  life 
beats  tremulous  and  faint,  and  bloodshot 
eyes  look  out  through  the  darkness,  which 
is  around  and  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stern 
last  morning.  Six  men  are  to  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow  :  comes  no  hammering  from  the 
Rahenslein  ! — their  gallows  must  even  now 
be  o'  building.  Upwards  of  five-hundred- 
thousand  two-legged  animals  without  feath- 
ers lie  round  us,  in  horizontal  position  ;  their 
heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the  fool- 
ishest  dreams,  lliot  cries  aloud,  and  stag- 
gers and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of 
shame ;  and  the  Mother,  with  streaming 
hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid  dying  infant, 
whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now 
moisten.  All  these  heapetl  and  huddled 
together,  with  nothing  but  a  little  carpentry 
and  masonry  between  them  :  crammed  in, 
like  salted  fish  in  their  )»arrels ;  or  welter- 
ing, shall  I  sny,  like  nn  Ecyptian  pitcher  of 
tamed  vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  itu  head 
'above  the  others ;  such  work  goes  on  under 
that  snake-counterpane?  But  I  sit  above  it 
all ;  I  am  alone  with  the  Stars  I" 
Sartor  Jiesaiius,  Chap,  rii. 

The  Attack  upon  the  Bastille. 

All  morning,  since  nine,  there  has  been  a 
cry  everywhere,  "  To  the  Bastille  I"  Re- 
peated *'  deputations  of  citizens"  have  been 
liere,  passionate  for  arms;  whom  De  Lau- 
nay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft  speeches 
through  port-holes.  Towards  noon  Elector 
Thnriot  de  la  Rosi^re  gains  admittance; 
finds  De  Latmay  indisposed  for  surrender; 
nay,  disposed  for  blowing  up  the  place 
rather.  Phuriot  mounts  with  him  to  the 
battlements:  heaps  of  paving  stones,  old 
iron,  and  missiles  lie  piled  :  cannon  all  duly 
levelled ;  in  every  embrasure  a  cannon — only 
drawn  back  a  little !  But  outwards,  behold, 
0  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude  flows  no, 
welling  through  every  street :  tocsin  fu- 
riously pealing ;  all  drums  beating  the  gfn^ 
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rale:    the    suburb    Sninte-Antoine    rolling  stones  nnd  cannon-mouths,  still  soar. aloft 

hither  war  J  wholly  as  one  man  I    Such  vision  intact;    ditch  yawning:   impassable,  stone- 

( spectral,  yet  reaf)  thou,0  Thuriot !  as  from  faced;  the  inner  drawbrid<re  with  its  back 

thy  Mount  of  Vision,  beholdest  in  this  mo-  towards  us:  the  Bastille  is  still  to  take! 
mont:  prophetic  of  other  phantasmagories,         The  French  Revolution:  A  History. 
and  loud-gibl)ering  spectral  realities  which 

thou  yet  l>eholde«t  not,  but  shalt.      "Que  Ox  the  Choice  of  Boors. 

voiilez-vous?"  said  De  Launay,  turning  pale        j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

at  the  Sight  with  an  a,r  of  reproach   almost  j^^  (which   appears  to  be  faithfully  done. 

(»f  menace.    "  Monsieur, '  said  Fhunot,  rising  ,„u^,:..„,  t  ««„  ;».^«^  ^e  ;*\    «iio  J.^  ^uu 

.    .     ^,  ,       1 1-        44    1    i.     ^         ^    o  wherever  1  can  juuse  or  it),  nils  me  witli 

mto  the  moral  sublime,  "wimt  mean  you?  ^t„„i,hraent;  and  U  indeed  of  an  amount 

Cmsider  if  I  could  not  precipitate  both  of  ,^,,  f,.;^^^^,  j,,;^,^  „f  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
.18  from  this  height,  -«a.V  O"  y  a.  hundred-        ^       jj^j^    ^     B^     ;„  ^  ^g, 

feet,  exclusive  of  the  wnlled  ditch  1    Where-  i„„„„,erable  reading  beings,  and  tell  them 

upon  le  Launay  fell  silent.  ,^  ^  ^       ^       ^j*},        ^„;^^     j^  ^^    ^ 

Wo  to  thee,  De  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  ^^^  j.    ,  (^      ,i^^  ^^^  ^       ,^  p^^^^. 

If  thou  canst  not,  taking  some  one  firm  de-  ^         j.  ^^^      j^'  ^^^    Critickl  Dictionary 

cisjon,  rule  circumstances  I  Soft  speeches  ^  ^  ,5^  Literature]  took  in  "  the  clean 
«•.  I  not  serve:  hard  grape-shot  is  question-  ^  un%lean,"-and  thereby  became  of  such 
al)le  ;  but  hovering  between  the  two  is  un-  ^  ,\^  r  n  *  ^      ^  ^    t>^  a^ 

I'       ,,      ri    '^    -1 1  ^11    «.u«  «.-j«  ^r  unmanageable  otaA',  to  say  no  more.   Headers 

questionable.   Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide  of  „^^  ^.  *     «,„«««  «r  *k«  f«  f   k.,*  «  f««*  ;*  ;- 

i.u  •    •   r   •*.    I  •      ^  ^    I    .^  -  are  not  yet  aware  ot  the  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is 

men;  their  infinite  hum  waxing  ever  louder  r  j  -i    •       ^    •  •*.  j         a     \      a 

.   .     .  ..  ,  .   .°  1 1^     r  of  daily  increasing  magnitude,  and  already 

into  imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of  r  i.      M  i     :    ..    T        ^  i        t,u  ,.  ^.u^ 

'    ,    ^         V^  u  1  **  11      •  of  terrible  importiince  to  readers,  that  their 

stray  musketry,  which  latter,  on  walls  nine  -    .  ,       *^  .      .  ,.       •*!„•• 

,.     '\t'  ,         -^    *.   1  r  'pu^  «  t«  first  grand  necessity  in  reading  IS  to  be  vigi- 

fect  thick,  cannot  do  execution,     ihe  outer  i     .i'^  •     j.-    "^i        i     *.  ^   ^  *.     i     * 

1       u  'A       u      I         1  A  c^    rvu     •  i,  lantly  conscientiously  select;  and  to  know 

drawbridire  has  been  lowered  for  Ihuriot;  -^    ,         ^u  ^  t>   ^i       n      \    ^  i 

c    '.'  t'i,  •     4i  ^  *u-  J  everywhere  that  Books,  like  human  souls, 

^f  citizens  (it  18  the  third  ''  ^     n     j-  -j  j  .   .     __i    ^     _  _  i! 


J     ^*  i.-        e    'L'  I'i,  •     41  ^  *u-  J     everywhere  that  Hooks,  like  human  souls, 

new  deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the  third  ^  .     \\    a-  'a,.a  '^t. i    * ^»ii 

nn.^  n.iLaf  nf  niu  r^n.^.ofn-  fhof  ««^  Jnfn    ^^^  iictuallv  dividcd  into  what  wc  may  call 


chaos ;  maae  It  a  roaring nre  cnaos I    Bursts         rt    i  i^  4     c'    a     4-      m-i.         a%. j^  - 

forth  insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood  ^"^J^^  f^.  «•  ^«/"»  ^l^'j""'.  ^*f *"''• 

( for  there  were  deaths  by  that  sputter  of  fire),  j^{*  O^  ^**'''"'  ■^»*")'  ^*'*  ^"^V, 

into  endless  rolling  explosion  of  musketry,  *                 ^^^ 

distraction,  execration;  and  overhead  from  -^^>oo— 

tttoTo'mfnr^^TolThaTie'la"  THOMAS  ARNOLD.  D.D.. 

The  Bastille  is  bosieged !  born  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  1795,  entered 

On,  then,  all  Frenchmen  that  have  hearts  Corpus   Christi  College,  Oxford,  1811,  and 

in  their  bodies!     Roar  with  all  your  throats  took  a  First  Class  in  Classics,  1814;  in  1815 

of  cartilage  and  metal,  ye  sons  of  liberty :  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  where 

stir    spasmodically  whatsoever    of   utmost  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  Prizes  for  the  two 

faculty  is  in  you,  soul,  body,  or  spirit;  for  University  Essays,  Latin  and   English,  for 

it  is  the  hour  I     Smite  thou  Louis  Tournay,  1815  and  1817,  received   private   pupils  nt 

cartwright  of  the  Marais,  old  soldier  of  the  Laleham,  1819-1828,  Head  Master  of  Rugby 

Regiment   Dauphine ;   smite  at  that  outer  School  from  1827,  and  Regius  Professor  of 

drawbridge   chain,   though    the    fiery   hail  Modern  History  at  Oxford  from  1841  until 

whistles    round    tnee!      Never,   over  nave  his  sudden  death,  June  12,  1842.     The  Ilis- 

or  felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a  stroke,  tory  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  Thucy- 

Down  with  it,  man  ;  down  with  it  to  Orcus :  dides,  in  Greek,  the  text  according  to  Bekker, 

let  the  whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither,  with  some  Alterations,  with  English  Notes, 

and    tyranny   l)e  swallowed   up   for  ever  I  chiefly  Historical  and  Geographical,  Oxford, 

Mounted,  some  say,  on  theroof  of  the  guard-  1830-32-35,  3  vols.  8vo;  History  of  Rome, 

room,  some  on  bayonets  stuck  into  joints  of  Lond.,  1838-40-42,  3  vols,  demy  8vo;  His- 

the  wall,  Louis  Tournay  smites,  brave  Aubin  tory  of  the  Later   Roman  Commonwealth, 

Bonnemere  (also  an  old  soldier)  seconding  Lond.,  2  vols,  demy  8vo ;  Introductory  Lec- 

him  ;   the  chain  yields,  breaks ;  the  huge  lures  on  Modern  History,  Lond.,  1842,  8vo ; 

drawbridge  slams  down,  thundering  (avec  Sermons,  6  vols.  8vo,  and  1  vol.  fp.  Svo; 

fracas).     Glorious!  and  yet,  alas!  it  is  still  Miscellaneous  Works,  Lond.,  Svo. 

but  the  outworks.     The  eight  grim  towers  «  His  Bermons  are  remarkable  as  being,  by  their 

with  their  Invalides*  musketry,  their  paving-  simple  and  oataral  language,  one  of  the  first  prao- 
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tical  proteeUi  rnUcd  in  the  nineteenth  century 
against  the  technical  nml  unreal  phraseology  gen- 
erally used  in  Kngli>h  preaching,  and  as  uniting  a 
high  religious  standard,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
a  living  spirit  of  devotion,  with  unaffected  good 
sense,  and  moral  energy  and  sincerity." — Arthur 
P.  Stanley,  D.D.  See  Stanley's  Life  and  Carre- 
apondence  of  Tlioma»  Arnold,  D.D.f  Lond.,  1844,  2 
vols.  8vo,  8th  edit.,  1858,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  and  Life 
of  Arnold  by  E.  J.  Worboiso,  Lend.,  1852,  sm.  8vo ; 
Tom  Brotcn't  School-Da^B  at  Ruyby,  Lond.,  1857, 
12mo;  (London)  Quar.  Jtev.,  74:  507;  Edin.  Rev,, 
Jan.  1843. 

Education  of  the  Middle  Classes. 

Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
has  two  businesses;  the  one  his  own  partic- 
ular profession  or  calling,  be  it  what  it  will, 
whether  that  of  soldier,  seaman,  fanner,  law- 
yer, mechanic,  lol)Ourer,  etc., — the  other  his 
general  calling,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  all  his  neighbours,  namely,  the  calling 
of  a  citizen  and  a  man.  Tne  education 
which  fits  him  for  the  first  of  these  two  busi- 
nesses, is  called  professional ;  that  which  fits 
him  for  the  second,  is  called  liberal.  But 
because  every  man  must  do  this  second  busi- 
ness, whether  he  does  it  well  or  ill,  so  people 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  it  is  learnt 
more  easily.  A  man  who  has  learnt  it  in- 
differently seems,  notwithstanding,  to  get 
through  life  with  tolerable  comfort;  he  may 
be  thought  not  to  be  very  wise  or  very  agree- 
able, yet  he  manages  to  get  married,  and  to 
bring  up  a  family,  and  to  mix  in  society  with 
his  friends  and  neighbours.  Whereas  a  man 
who  has  learnt  his  other  business  indifier- 
ently,  I  mean,  his  particular  trade  or  calling, 
is  in  some  danger  of  starving  outright. 
People  will  not  employ  an  indifferent  work- 
man when  good  ones  are  to  bo  had  in  plenty  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  he  has  learnt  his  particular 
business  badly,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  practise  it  at  all. 

Thus  it  IS  that  while  ignorance  of  a  man's 
special  business  is  instantly  detected,  igno- 
rance of  his  great  business  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen  is  scarcely  noticed,  because  there  are 
80  many  who  share  it.  Thus  we  see  every 
one  ready  to  give  an  opinion  about  politics, 
or  about  religion,  or  about  morals,  because 
it  ift  said  these  are  every  man*H  business. 
And  so  they  are,  and  if  people  would  learn 
them  OS  they  do  their  own  particular  busi- 
ncvss,  all  would  do  well :  but  never  was  the 
proverb  better  fulfilled  which  soys  that 
every  man's  ))usiness  is  no  man's.  It  is 
worse,  indeed,  than  if  it  were  no  man's ;  for 
now  it  is  every  man's  business  to  meddle  in, 
but  no  man's  to  learn.  And  this  general  ig- 
norance does  not  make  itself  felt  directly, — 
if  it  did,  it  were  more  likely  to  be  remedied : 
but  the  process  is  long  and  roundabout ;  false 
notions  are  entertained   and  acted  upon ; 


prejudices  and  passions  multiply ;  abases 
become  manifold;  difficulty  and  distress  at 
last  press  on  the  whole  community ;  whilst 
the  same  ignorance  which  produced  the  mis- 
chief now  helps  to  confirm  it  or  to  aggravate 
it,  because  it  hinders  them  from  seeing 
where  the  root  of  the  whole  evil  lay,  and 
sets  them  upon  some  vain  attempt  to  correct 
the  consequences,  while  they  never  think  of 
curing,  because  they  do  not  suspect  the  cause. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  the  case,  at  least 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  a  boy  is 
taken  away  from  school  at  fourteen.  lie  is 
taken  away,  less  than  half  educated,  because 
his  friends  want  him  to  enter  uiK)n  his  busi- 
ness in  life  without  any  longer  delay.  That 
is,  the  interests  of  his  great  business  as  a 
man  are  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  his  par- 
ticular business  as  -a  farmer  or  a  tradesman. 
And  yet  very  likely  the  man  who  cares  so 
little  about  political  knowledge,  is  very  earn- 
est about  political  power,  and  thinks  that  it 
is  most  unjust  if  he  has  no  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  legislature.  I  do 
not  blame  any  one  for  taking  his  son  from 
school  at  an  early  age  when  he  is  actually 
obliged  to  do  so,  but  I  fear  that  in  too  many 
instances  there  is  no  sense  entertained  of  the 
value  of  education,  beyond  its  fitting  a  boy 
for  his  own  immediate  business  in  life :  and 
until  this  be  altered  for  the  better,  I  do  not 
see  that  we  are  likely  to  grow  much  wiser, 
or  that  though  political  power  may  pass  into 
different  hands,  that  it  will  be  exercised 
more  purely  or  sensibly  than  it  has  been. 

**  But  the  newspapers, — they  are  cheap 
and  ready  instructors  in  political  knowledge, 
from  whom  all  may,  and  all  are  willing,  to 
learn."  A  newspaper  reader,  addressing 
a  newspaper  editor,  must  not  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  that  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves concerned :  but  we  know,  sir,  and 
every  honest  man  connected  with  a  news- 
paper would  confess  also,  that  our  instruc- 
tion is  often  worse  than  useless  to  him  who 
has  never  had  any  other.  We  suppose  that 
our  readers  have  some  knowledge  and  some 
principles  of  their  own  ;  and  adapt  our  lan- 
guage to  them  accordingly.  1  am  afraid 
that  we  in  many  catios  suppose  this  untruly ; 
and  the  wicked  amongst  our  fraternity  make 
their  profit  out  of  their  readers'  ignorance, 
by  telling  them  that  they  are  wise.  But 
instruction  must  be  regular  and  systematic  ; 
whereas  a  newspaper  must  give  the  facts  of 
the  day  or  the  week, — <and  if  it  were  to  over- 
load tnese  with  connected  essays  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  it  would  not' be  read.  I 
fear  tnat  my  own  letters  tax  the  patience  of 
some  of  your  readers  to  the  utmost  allow- 
able length  :  and  that  many,  perhaps  those 
who  might  find  them  most  useful,  nevor 
I  think  of  reading  them  at  alL    And  yet  my 
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letters,  although  the  very  least  entertaining 
things  that  could  be  tolerated  in  a  news- 
paper, cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  give 
instructions  to  those  who  are  wholly  igno- 
rant. All  my  hope  is  to  set  my  readers  think- 
ing \  and  my  highest  delight  would  be  that 
any  one  should  be  induced  by  them  to  sus- 
pect his  own  ignorance,  and  to  try  to  gain 
knowledge  where  it  is  to  be  gained.  But 
assuredly  he  who  does  honestly  want  to  gain 
knowledge  will  nut  go  to  a  newspaper  to 
look  for  it. 

No,  sir,  real  knowledge,  like  everything 
else  of  the  highest  value,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained HO  easily.  It  must  be  worked  for, — 
studied  for, — thought  for, — and  more  than 
all,  it  must  be  prayed  foi.  And  that  is  edu- 
cation, which  lays  the  foundation  of  such 
habits, — and  gives  them,  so  far  as  a  boy's 
early  age  will  allow,  their  proper  exercise. 
For  doing  this,  the  materials  exist  in  the 
studies  actually  pursued  in  our  commercial 
sell  lols ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  effectually, 
if  a  boy's  education  is  to  be  cut  short  at 
fourteen.  Ilis  schooling  indeed  may  ber 
ended  without  mischief,  if  his  parents  are 
able  to  guide  his  education  afterwards ;  and 
the  way  to  gain  this  hereafter,  is  to  make 
the  most  of  the  schooling  time  of  the  rising 

Seneration, — that  finding  how  much  may  be 
one,  even  in  their  case,  within  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  their  education,  they  may 
he  anxious  to  give  their  children  greater  ad- 
vantages, that  the  fruit  may  be  proportion- 
ally greater. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  impracticable  ; 
to  which  I  hsive  only  to  say  that  I  will  not 
believe  it  to  be  so  till  I  am  actually  unable  to 
hope  otherwise ;  for  if  it  be  impracticable, 
my  expectations  of  good  from  any  political 
changes  are  faint  indeed.  These  changes 
might  still  be  necessary,  might  still  be  just, 
but  they  would  not  mend  our  condition  :  the 
growth  of  evil,  moral  and  political,  would 
be  no  less  rapid  than  it  is  now. 
Miscellaneous  Works:  Edxication  of  the 
Middle  Classes^  Letter  ii. 

Classical  Education. 

A  reader  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature 
of  a  classical  education  will  be  in  danger  of 
undervaluing  it,  when  he  sees  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  time  at  so  important  a  period 
of  human  life  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  a 
few  ancient  writers  whose  works  seem  to 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  studies  and 
duties  of  our  own  generation.  For  instance, 
although  some  provision  is  undoubtedly 
made  at  Rugby  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  modem  history,  yet  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  more  studied  than  that  of 
France  and  England ;  and  Homer  and  Tir- 


gil  are  certainly  much  more  attended  to 
than  Shakspere  and  Milton.  This  appears 
to  many  persons  a  great  absurdity ;  while 
others  who  are  so  far  swayed  by  authority 
as  to  believe  the  system  to  be  right,  are  yet 
unable  to  understand  how  it  can  be  so.  A 
Journal  of  Education  may  not  be  an  unfit 
place  for  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  freely  confessed  that  the  first 
origin  of  classical  education  affords  in  itself 
no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now, 
AVhen  Latin  and  Greek  were  almost  the 
only  written  languages  of  civilized  men,  it 
is  manifest  that  they  must  have  furnished 
the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The 
question  therefore  is  wholly  changed  since 
the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other 
languages ;  since  Fnmce,  and  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced 
their  philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their 
historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
now  which  existed  three  or  four  centuries 
ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature, yet  there  is  another  no  less  substan- 
tial. Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your 
schools,  and  you  confine  the  views  of  the 
existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their 
immediate  predecessors;  you  will  cut  off  so 
many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience, 
and  place  us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  hu- 
man race  had  first  come  into  existence  in 
the  year  1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that 
a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
classical  literature:  the  cff'ect  produced  on 
the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater  than 
that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
our  Oriental  scholars:  it  would  not  spread 
beyond  themselves;  and  men  in  general, 
after  a  few  generations,  would  know  as  lit- 
tle of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they  do  actually 
of  China  and  Ilindostan.  But  such  an  ig- 
norance would  be  incalculably  more  to  be 
regretted.  AVith  the  Asiatic  mind  we  have  no 
nearer  connexion  and  sympathy  than  is  de- 
rived from  our  common  humanity.  But  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman  is  in  all 
the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our 
own :  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  mind 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection.  AVide  as  is  the  difference  be- 
tween us  with  respect  to  those  physical  in- 
struments which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our 
Pleasures ;  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
ad  no  steam-engines,  no  printing-presses, 
no  mariner's  compass,  no  telescopes,  no  mi- 
croscopes, no  gunpowder ;  yet  in  our  moral 
and  |>olitical  views,  in  those  matters  which 
must  determine  human  character,  there  is  a 
perfect  resemblance  in  these  respects.  Aris- 
totle, and  Plato,  and  Thucydides,  and  Cicero, 
and  Tacitus,  arc  most  untruly  called  ancient 
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writers:  they  arc  virtually  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  con  tern  porarieSf  but  have  the 
advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  intelligent 
travellers,  that  thoir  observation  has  been 
exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  com- 
mon men :  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a 
manner  with  our  eyes  what  we  cannot  see 
for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such  as 
bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while 
their  iuformution  has  all  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new  and 
pertinent  facts,  illustrative  of  the  great  sci- 
ence of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  men  in  manhood 
80  often  throw  their  Greek  and  Latin  aside, 
and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselcss- 
ness  of  their  early  studies,  it  is  much  more 
true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  be  for- 
n^otten,  if  our  sy^>tem  of  education  did  not 
keep  up  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  by  no 
means  shows  that  system  to  be  useless,  un- 
less it  followed  that  when  a  man  laid  aside 
his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also  all 
that  he  had  ever  gained  from  them.  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion arc  least  tangible,  and  least  appreciated 
even  by  the  individual  himself,  still  the 
mind  oiten  retains  much  of  the  effect  of  its 
early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its 
tastes  and  comparative  comprehensiveness 
of  its  views  and  notions. 

All  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical 
instruction  should  be  sensibly  conducted; 
it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be 
fully  acquainted  with  modern  history  and 
modern  literature,  no  less  than  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  What  is,  or  perhaps 
what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can- 
not possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the 
main  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 
The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable  be- 
cause without  it  our  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent and  of  the  future  must  be  scanty:  but 
if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be  confined 
wholly  to  itself, — if,  instead  of  being  made 
to  bear  upon  things  around  us,  it  be  totally 
isolated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by 
vagueness  and  misapprehension  as  to  ap- 
pear incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  in- 
deed it  becomes  little  better  tlmn  laborious 
trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may 
be  fulfy  forgiven. 

Quarterly  Jouimal  of  Education,  1834. 


WILLIAM     HICKLING     PRES- 
COTT,  D.C.L., 

one  of  the   most  eminent  of  modern  his- 
torians, son  of  Judge  William  Prescott,  of 


Boston,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  William 
Prescott,  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
June  17,  1775,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  4,  1790 ;  graduated  nt  Har- 
vard UniverKity,  with  distinguished  honour, 
1814;  passed  two  years  in  Europe  (visiting 
England,  France,  and  Italy),  1815-17,  and 
about  three  months  (visiting  England,  Scot- 
land, Brussels,  and  Antwerp)  in  1850;  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  Jan.  28,  1859.  (See 
article  George  Ticknor,  LL.D.,  in  this  vol- 
ume.) 

**  At  a  college-dinner  in  his  Junior  year, 
an  under-graduate  threw  at  random  a  large, 
hard  piece  of  bread,  which  struck  one  of 
Prescott's  eyes,  and,  for  all  useful  purposes, 
closed  it  forever  on  the  world.  His  other 
eye  was  soon  sympathetically  affected  ;  and 
the  youthful  student,  to  whom  life  had  but 
yesterday  seemed  so  bright  and  hope-inspir* 
mg,  was  now  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  sun  and  all  that  it  gladdens,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  for  many  weary  months  to 
submit  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  darkened 
"room." — Allihones  Crit,  Viciionajy  of  Eng, 
Literature  J  ii.  1663,  which  see  for  copioa» 
accounts  of  Prescott's  life  and  works.  See 
also  Life  of  William  Uickling  Prescott,  by 
George  Ticknor,  Boston,  1864,  4to. 

Works:  History  of  the  Reign  of  Fenli- 
nand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  Bost.,  1838, 
3  vols.8vo,  12th  London  edit.,  1859 ;  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a  Prelimi- 
nary View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civiliza- 
tion, and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Her- 
nando Cortez,  New  York,  1843,  3  vols.  8v(>, 
10th  London  edit.,  1859;  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary  View 
of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas,  New  York, 
1847,  3  vols.  8vo,  8th  London  edit,  1859; 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Boston,  Dec. 
1855, 4th  London  edit.,  1855,  vol.  iii., Boston, 
Dec.  1858,  Lond.,  1858 ;  The  Life  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  after  his  Abdication,  being  a  Sup- 
plement to  a  new  edition  of  Robertson's 
Keign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Bost,  1857,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1857 ;  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Miscellanies,  New 
York,  1845, 8vo,  2d  London  edit.,  1850,  8vo, 
new  edit.,  1859,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Pre^oott  was  by  far  the  tint  Historian  of 
America,  and  he  may  justly  be  assigned  a  Place 
beside  the  very  greatest  of  modem  Europe.  To 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  such  an  author- 
industry,  candour,  and  impartiality — bo  united 
ornamental  qualities  of  the  highest  gnMie:  a  mind 
stored  with  various  and  Elegant  Learning,  a  poet, 
ical  temperament,  and  great,  it  may  almost  be  Mtd 
unrivalled,  pictorial  Powers.  These  great  qualities 
appeared  not  less  strongly  in  his  last  production, 
the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 
than  in  the  earlier  works — the  History  of  the 
Keign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  History  of 
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the  Conqaest  of  Mexico,  and  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Pern — which  won  fur  him  his  world- 
wide fame.  The  death  of  such  a  man.  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  Meridian  of  his  Powers,  is  a  loss 
not  to  his  country  ulonc,  bat  to  the  whole  human 
race,  to  whom  his  beautiful  writings  will  always 
prove  a  source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment." — 
DiR  Archibald  Alikon  to  S.  Airsrix  Alliboxe, 
Glasgow,  June  4.  1859. 

**  I  had  as  great  regard  for  Mr.  Prescott  as  for 
any  man  of  whom  I  knew  so  little:  and  I  think 
very  highly  of  his  works." — Lord  Macau  lay  to 
THE  SAME,  Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,  May  28, 1859. 

SABELLA      or      SpAIKT     AND     ElIZAUETH     OF 

England. 

It  is  in  the  amiable  qunHtics  of  her  Bex 
that  Isahclla*8  superiority  becomes  most  ap- 
parent over  her  illustrious  namesake,  Eliza- 
oeth  of  England,  whose  history  presents 
some  features  parallel  to  her  own.  Both 
were  disciplinea  in  early  life  by  the  teach- 
in«p<  of  that  stern  nurse  of  wisdom,  adversity. 
Both  were  made  to  experience  the  deepest 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their  nearest 
relative,  who  should  have  cherished  and  pro- 
tected them.  Both  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  on  the  throne  after  the  most  pre- 
carious vicissitudes.  Each  conducted  her 
kin<^dom,  through  a  long  and  triumphant 
reign,  to  a  height  of  glory  which  it  had 
never  before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall 
the  victims  of  an  inconsolable  melancholy; 
and  both  left  behind  an  illustrious  name, 
unrivalled  in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the 
country. 

But  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their 
history  the  resemblance  ceases.  Their  char- 
acters afford  scarcely  a  point  of  contact. 
Elizabeth,  inheriting  a  large  share  of  the 
bold  and  bluff  King  Harry's  temperament, 
was  haughty,  arrogant,  coarse,  and  irascible ; 
while  with  these  fiercer  qualities  she  mingled 
deep  dissimulation  and  strange  irresolution. 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  tempered  the 
dignity  of  royal  station  with  the  most  bland 
and  courteous  manners.  Once  resolved,  she 
was  constant  in  her  purposes  ;  and  her  con- 
duct in  public  and  private  life  was  charac- 
terized by  candour  and  integrity.  Both  may 
be  said  to  have  shown  that  magnanimity 
which  is  implied  by  the  accomplishment  oi 
great  objects  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
But  Elizabeth  was  desperately  selfish ;  she 
was  incapable  of  forgiving,  not  merely  a  real 
injury,  but  the  slightest  affront  to  her  vanity ; 
and  she  was  merciless  in  exacting  retribu- 
tion. Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  only 
for  others, — was  ready  at  all  times  to  sacri- 
fice self  to  considerations  of  public  duty  ;  and, 
far  from  personal  resentments,  showed  the 
greatest  condescension  and  kindness  to  those 
who  had  most  sensibly  injured  her;  while 


her  benevolent  heart  sought  every  means  to 
mitigate  the  authorized  severities  of  the  law, 
even  toward  the  guilty. 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella, 
indeed,  was  placed  in  situations  which  de- 
manded more  frequent  and  higher  displays 
of  it  than  her  rival ;  but  no  one  will  aoubt 
a  full  measure  of  this  quality  in  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  the  Eiglith.  Elizabeth  was 
better  educated,  and  every  way  more  highly 
accomplished  than  Isabella.  But  the  latter 
knew  enough,  to  maintain  her  station  with 
dignity ;  and  she  encouraged  learning  by  a 
munificent  patronage.  The  masculine  nowers 
and  passions  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  aivorce 
her  m  a  great  measure  from  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  her  sex ;  at  least  from  those 
which  constitute  it«  peculiar  charm  ;  for  she 
had  abundance  of  its  foibles, — a  coquetry 
and  love  of  admiration  which  age  could  not 
chill ;  a  levity  most  careless,  if  not  criminal ; 
and  a  fondness  for  dress  and  tawdry  magni- 
ficence of  ornament,  which  was  ridiculous, 
or  disgusting,   according    to    the   different 

feriods  of  life  in  which  it  was  indulged, 
sabella,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished 
through  life  for  decorum  of  manners  and 
purity  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny,  was 
content  with  the  legitimate  affection  which 
she  could  inspire  within  the  range  of  her 
domestic  circle.  Far  from  a  frivolous  affec- 
tation of  ornament  or  dress,  she  was  most 
simple  in  her  own  attire,  and  seemed  to  set 
no  value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they  could 
serve  the  necessities  of  the  state:  when  they 
could  be  no  longer  useful  in  this  way,  she 
gave  them  away  to  her  friends. 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  in  the 
selection  of  their  ministers ;  though  Eliza- 
beth was  drawn  into  some  errors  in  this  par- 
ticular by  her  levity,  as  was  Isabella  by  her 
religious  feeling.  It  W^a  this,  combined 
with  her  excessive  humility,  which  led  to 
the  only  grave  errors  in  the  administration 
of  the  latter.  Her  rival  fell  into  no  such 
errors ;  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  amia- 
ble qualities  which  led  to  them.  Her  conduct 
was  certainly  not  controlled  by  religious 
principle ;  and,  though  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  were  at  heart  most  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic.  She  viewed  religion  in  its 
connection  with  the  state,  in  other  words, 
with  herself;  and  she  took  measures  for  en- 
forcing conformity  in  her  own  views,  not  a 
whit  less  despotic,  and  scarcely  loss  sangui- 
nary, than  those  countenanced  for  con- 
science' sake  by  her  more  bigoted  rival. 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has  thrown 
a  shade  over  Isabella's  otherwise  beautiful 
character,  might  lead  to  a  disparagement  of 
hep  intellectual  power  compared  with  that 
of  the  English  queen.    To  estimate  this 
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aright,  we  must  contcmplato  the  results  of 
their  respective  reigns.  Elizabeth  found  all 
the  materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and 
availed  herself  of  tliein  most  ably  to  build 
up  a  solid  fabric  of  national  grandeur.  Isa- 
bella created  these  materials.  She  saw  the 
faculties  of  her  people  locked  up  in  a  death- 
like lethargy,  and  she  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  life  for  those  great  and  heroic 
enterprises  which  terminated  in  such  glo- 
rious consequences  t<>  the  monarchy.  It  is 
when  viewed  from  the  depressed  condition 
of  her  early  days,  that  the  achievements  of 
her  reign  seem  scarcely  less  than  miraculous. 
The  masculine  genius  of  the  English  queen 
stands  out  relieved  beyond  its  natural  di- 
mensions by  its  separation  from  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex.  AVhile  her  rival's,  like 
some  vast  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in 
appearance  somewhat  of  its  actual  grandeur 
from  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which 
were  somewhat  similar,  displayed  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Both  pined 
amidst  their  royal  state,  a  prey  to  incurable 
despondency  rather  than  any  marked  lx)dily 
distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it  sprung  from 
wounded  vanity,  a  sullen  conviction  that  she 
had  outlived  the  admiration  on  which  she  had 
80  long  fed, — and  even  the  solace  of  friend- 
ship and  the  attachment  of  her  subjects. 
Nor  did  she  seek  consolation,  where  alone  it 
was  to  be  found  in  that  sad  hour.  Isabella, 
on  the  other  hand,  sunk  under  a  too  acute 
sensibilitv  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  But, 
amidst  the  gloom  which  gathered  around 
her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
brighter  prospects  which  unfolded  of  the 
future;  and  when  she  resigned  her  last 
breath,  it  was  amidst  the  tears  and  universal 
lamentations  of  her  people. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic, 

TuE  Kino  of  Tezcuco. 

It  would  be  incredible  that  a  man  of  the 
enlarged  mind  and  endowments  of  Neza- 
hualcoyoti  should  acquiesce  in  the  sordid 
superstitions  of  his  countrymen,  and  still 
more  in  the  sanguinary  rites  borrowed  by 
them  from  the  Aztecs.  In  truth,  his  hu- 
mane temper  shrunk  from  these  cruel  cere- 
monies, and  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
recall  his  people  to  the  more  pure  and  simple 
worship  of  the  ancient  Toltecs,  A  circum- 
stance produced  a  temporary  change  in  his 
conduct. 

He  had  been  married  some  years  to  the 
wife  he  had  so  unrighteously  obtained,  but 
was  not  blessed  with  issue.  The  priests 
represented  that  it  was  owing  to  his  neglect 
of  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  that  his  only 


remedy  was  to  propitiate  them  by  human 
sacrifice.  The  king  reluctantly  consented, 
and  the  altars  once  more  smoked  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  captives.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain  ■,  and  he  indignantly  exclaimed^ 
**  These  idols  of  wood  and  stone  can  neither 
hear  nor  feel ;  much  less  could  they  make 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  man,  the 
lord  of  it.  These  must  be  the  work  of  the 
all-powerful,  unknown  God,  Creator  of  the 
universe,  on  whom  alone  I  must  rely  for 
consolation  and  support." 

He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of 
Tezcotzinco,  where  he  remained  forty  days, 
fasting  and  praying  at  stated  hours,  and 
offering  up  no  other  sacrifice  than  the  sweet 
incense  or  copal,  and  aromatic  herbs  and 
gums.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  comforted  by  a  vision  as- 
suring him  of  the  success  ot  his  petition. 
At  all  events,  such  proved  to  be  tue  fact : 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  cheering  in- 
telligence of  the  triumph  of  his  arms  in  a 
quarter  where  he  haa  lately  experienced 
some  humiliating  revcraes. 

Greatly  strengthened  in  his  former  re- 
ligious convictions,  he  now  openly  professed 
his  faith,  and  was  more  earnest  to  wean  his 
subjects  from  their  degrading  superstitions, 
and  to  substitute  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  Deity.  He  built  a  temple 
in  the  usual  pyramidal  form,  and  on  the 
summit  a  tower  nine  stories  high,  to  repre- 
sent the  nine  heavens ;  a  tenth  was  sur- 
mounted bjr  a  roof  painted  black,  and 
profusely  gilded  with  stars  on  the  outside, 
and  incrusted  with  metal  and  precious  stones 
within.  He  dedicated  this  to  "  the  unknotni 
God  J  the  Cause  ofcausesy  It  seems  proba- 
ble, from  the  emblem  on  the  tower,  as  well 
as  from  the  complexion  of  his  verses,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  he  mingled  with  his  reverence 
for  the  Supreme  the  astral  worship  w^hich 
existed  among  the  Toltecs.  Various  musical 
instruments  >;Cere  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  the  sound  of  them,  accompanied 
by  the  ringing  of  a  sonorous  metal  struck 
by  a  mallet,  summoned  the  worshippers  to 
prayers  at  regular  seasons.  No  image  was 
alloweil  in  the  edifice  as  unsuited  to  the  '^  in- 
visible God  ;"  and  the  people  were  expressly 
prohibited  from  profaning  the  altars  with 
blood,  or  any  other  sacrifices  than  that  of 
the  perfume  of  flowers  and  sweet-scented 
gums. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  was  chiefly 
spent  in  his  delicious  solitude  of  Tezcot- 
zinco, where  he  devoted  himself  to  astro- 
nomical and,  probably,  astrological  studies, 
and  to  meditation  on  his  immortal  destiny, 
— ^giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  songs, 
or  rather  hymns,  of  much  solemnity  and 
pathos.    An  extract  from  one  of  these  will 
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convey  some  idea  of  his  religious  specula- 
tions. The  pensive  tenderness  of  the  verses 
quoted  in  a  preceding  page  is  deepened  hero 
and  there  into  a  mournful,  and  even  doomy, 
colouring ;  while  the  wounded  spirit,  in- 
stead of  seeking  relief  in  the  convivial  sal- 
lies of  a  young  and  buoyant  temperament, 
turns  for  consolation  to  the  world  beyond 
the  grave. 

^*  All  things  on  earth  have  their  term, 
and,  in  the  most  joyous  career  of  their 
vanity  and  splendour,  their  strength  fails, 
and  the^  sink  into  the  dust.  All  the  round 
world  18  but  a  sepulchre;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  lives  on  its  surface  that  shall 
not  be  hidden  and  entombed  beneath  it. 
Rivers*  torrents,  and  streams  move  onward 
to  their  destination.  Not  one  flows  back  to 
its  pleasant  source.  They  rush  onward, 
hastening  to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  things  of  yester- 
day are  no  more  to-day  ;  and  things  of  to- 
day shall  cease,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow. 
The  cemetery  is  full  of  the  loathsome  dust 
of  bodies  once  quickened  by  living  souls, 
who  occupied  thrones,  presided  over  assem- 
blies, marshalled  armies,  subdued  provinces, 
arrogated  to  themselves  worship,  were  puffed 
up  with  vain-glorious  pomp,  and  power,  and 
empire. 

**  But  these  glories  have  all  passed  away, 
like  the  fearful  smoke  that  issues  from  the 
throat  of  Popocatepetl,  with  no  other  me- 
morial of  their  existence  than  the  record  on 
the  page  of  the  chronicler. 

"  The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the 
beautiful,— alas  I  where  are  they  now? 
They  are  all  mingled  with  the  clod ;  and 
that  which  has  befallen  them  shall  happen 
to  us,  and  to  those  that  come  after  us.  Yet 
let  us  take  courage,  illustrious  nobles  and 
chieftains,  true  friends  and  loyal  subjects, — 
let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven^  where  all  is  eter- 
nal, ana  corruption  cannot  come.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  tomb  are  but  the  cradle  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  death  are 
brilliant  lights  for  the  Stars.*' 

The  mystic  import  of  the  last  sentence 
seems  to  point  to  that  superstition  respect- 
ing the  mansions  of  the  Sun,  which  forms 
so  beautiful  a  contrast  to  the  dark  features 
of  the  Aztec  mythology. 

At  length,  abimt  the  year  1470,  Nezahual- 
coyoti,  full  of  years  and  honours,  felt  him- 
self drawing  near  his  end.  Almost  half  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  Tezcuco.  He  had  found  his  king- 
dom dismembered  by  faction,  and  bowed  to 
the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  ty- 
rant, lie  had  broken  that  yoke ;  had 
breathed  new  life  into  the  nation,  renewed 
its  ancient  institutions,  extended  wide  its 
domain ;  had  seen  it  flourishing  in  all  the 


activity  of  trade  and  agriculture,  gathering 
strength  from  its  enlarged  resources,  and 
daily  advancing  higher  and  higher  in  the 
great  march  of  civilization.  All  this  he  had 
seen,  and  might  fairly  attribute  no  small 
portion  of  it  to  his  own  wise  and  beneficent 
rule.  Ilis  long  and  glorious  day  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close  *,  and  he  contemplated  the 
event  with  the  same  serenity  which  he  had 
shown  under  the  clouds  of  its  morning  and 
in  its  meridian  splendour. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  gatherea 
around  him  those  of  his  children  in  whom 
he  most  confided,  his  chief  counsellors,  the 
ambassadors  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  and  his 
little  son,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  his  only 
offspring  by  the  queen.  lie  was  not  then 
eight  years  old ;  but  had  already  given,  as 
far  as  so  tender  a  blossom  might,  the  rich 
promise  of  future  excellence. 

After  tenderly  embracing  the  child,  the 
dying  monarch  threw  over  him  the  robes  of 
sovereignty.  lie  then  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors,  and,  when  they  had  retired, 
made  the  boy  repeat  the  substance  of  the 
conversation,  lie  followed  this  by  such 
counsels  as  were  suited  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  which,  when  remembered  through 
the  long  vista  of  after  years,  would  serve  as 
lights  to  guide  him  in  his  government  of 
the  kingdom.  lie  besought  him  not  to  neg- 
lect the  worship  of  "  the  unknown  God," 
regretting  that  he  himself  had  been  un- 
worthy to  know  him,  and  intimating  his  con- 
viction that  the  time  would  come  when  he 
should  be  known  and  worshipped  throughout 
the  land. 

lie  next  addressed  himself  to  that  one  of 
his  'sons  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest 
trust,  and  whom  he  haa  selected  as  guard- 
ian of  the  realm.  **  From  this  hour,''  said 
he  to  him,  *^you  will  fill  the  place  that  I 
have  filled,  of  father  to  this  child;  you  will 
teach  him  to  live  as  he  ought ;  and  by  your 
counsels  he  will  rule  over  the  empire.  Stand 
in  his  place,  and  be  his  guide  till  he  shall 
be  of  age  to  govern  for  himself."  Then, 
turning  to  his  other  children,  hQ  admon- 
ished them  to  live  united  with  ene  another, 
and  to  show  all  loyal^  to  their  prince,  who, 
though  a  child,  already  manifested  a  discre- 
tion far  above  his  years.  "  Be  true  to  him," 
he  added,  **  and  he  will  maintain  you  in  your 
rights  and  dignities." 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  exclaimed, 
''  Do  not  bewail  me  with  idle  lamentations. 
But  sing  the  song  of  gladness  and  show  a 
courageous  spirit,  that  the  nations  I  have 
subdued  may  not  believe  you  disheartened, 
but  may  feel  that  each  one  of  you  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  in  obedience  I"  The 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  monarch  shone  forth 
even  in*  the  agonies  of  death.    That  stout 
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heart,  however,  melted  as  he  took  leave  of 
his  children  and  friends,  weeping  tenderly 
over  them,  while  he  bade  each  a  fast  adieu. 
When  they  had  withdrawn,  he  ordered  the 
officers  of  the  palace  to  allow  no  one  to 
enter  it  again.  Soon  after  he  expired,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-third  of  his  reign. 
jtlsiory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  Valley  and  City  op  Mexico. 

The  troops,  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest, 
succeeded  early  on  the  following  day  in 
gaining  the  crest  of  the  sierra  of  Ahualco, 
which  stretches  like  a  curtain  between  the 
two  great  mountains  on  the  north  and  south. 
Their  progress  was  now  comparatively  easy, 
and  they  marched  forward  with  a  buoyant 
step  as  they  felt  they  were  treading  the  soil 
of  Montezuma. 

They  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turning 
an  angle  of  the  sierra,  they  suddenly  came 
on  a  view  which  more  than  compensated 
the  toils  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  that 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  as 
more  commonly  called  by  the  natives:  which, 
with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water, 
woodland,  and  cultivated  plains,  its  shining 
cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out  like 
some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before 
them,  in  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects 
have  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  a  dis- 
tinctness of  outline  which  seems  to  annihi- 
late distance.  Stretching  far  away  at  their 
feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  syca- 
more, and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields 
of  maize  and  the  towering  maguey,  inter- 
mingled with  orchards  and  blooming  gar- 
dens :  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for  their 
religious  festivals,  were  even  more  abun- 
dant in  this  populous  valley  than  in  other 
parts  of  Analiuac.  In  the  centre  of  the 
great  basin  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupy- 
ing then  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  sur- 
face than  at  present ;  their  borders  thickly 
studded  with  towns  and  hamlets,  and,  in  the 
midst, — like  some  Indian  empress  with  her 
coronal  of  pearls, — the  fair  City  of  Mexico, 
with  her  wnite  towers  and  pyramidal  tem- 
ples, reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waters, — the  far-famed  "  Venice  of  the 
Aztecs."  High  over  all  rose  the  royal  hill 
of  Chapoltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mex- 
ican monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove 
of  gigantic  cypresses  which  at  this  day  fling 
their  broad  snadows  over  the  land.  In  the 
distance  beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  nearly  screened  by  intervening  foliage, 
was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival  capital 
of  Tezouco,  and,  still  farther  on,  the  dark 
bolt  of  porphyry,  girdling  the  Valley  around 


like  a  rich  setting  which  Nature  had  devised 
for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  vision  which  broke 
on  the  eyes  of  the  Conquerors.  And  even 
now,  when  so  sad  a  change  has  come  over 
the  scene;  when  the  stately  forest*  have 
been  laid  low,  and  the  soil,  unsheltered  from 
the  fierce  radiance  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  in 
many  places  abandoned  to  sterility ;  when 
the  waters  have  retired,  leaving  a  broad  and 
ghastly  margin  white  with  the  incrustation 
of  salts,  while  the  cities  and  hamlets  on 
their  borders  have  moulded  into  ruins  ;  even 
now  that  desolation  broods  over  the  land- 
scape, 80  indestructible  are  the  lines  of 
beauty  which  Nature  has  traced  on  its  fea- 
tures, that  no  traveller,  however  cold,  can 
gaze  on  them  with  any  other  emotion  than 
those  of  astonishment  and  rapture. 

AVhat  then  must  have  been  the  emotions 
of  the  Spaniards,  when,  after  working  their 
toilsome  way  into  the  upper  air,  the  cloudy 
tabernacle  parted  before  their  eyes,  and  they 
beheld  these  fair  scenes  in  all  their  pristine 
magnificence  and  l)eauty !  It  was  like  the 
spectacle  which  gi'ceted  the  eyes  of  Moses 
from  the  summit  (if  Pisgah,  and,  in  the  warm 
glow  of  their  feelings,  they  cried  out,  "It is 
the  promised  land  !** 

But  these  feelings  of  admiration  were 
soon  followed  by  others  of  a  very  different 
complexion  ;  as  they  saw  in  all  this  the  evi- 
dences of  a  civilization  and  power  far  su- 
perior to  anything  they  had  yet  encountered. 
The  more  timid,  disheartened  by  the  pros- 
pect, shrunk  from  a  contest  so  unequal,  and 
demanded,  as  they  had  done  on  some  former 
occasions,  to  bo  led  back  again  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Such  was  not  the  effect  produced  on  the  san- 
guine spirit  of  the  general.  His  avarice  was 
sharpened  by  the  display  of  the  dazzling 
spoil  at  his  feet;  and,  if  he  felt  a  natural 
anxiety  at  the  formidable  odds,  his  confidence 
was  renewed  as  he  gazed  on  the  lines  of  his 
veterans,  whose  weather-beaten  visages  and 
battered  armour  told  of  battles  won  and 
difficulties  surmounted,  while  his  bold  bar^ 
barians,  with  appetites  whetted  by  the  view 
of  their  enemies'  country,  seemed  like  eagles 
on  the  mountains,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their 

Krey.  By  argument,  entreaty,  and  menace, 
e  endeavoured  to  restore  the  faltering  cour- 
age of  the  soldiers,  urging  them  not  to  think 
of  retreat,  now  that  they  had  reached  the 
goal  for  which  they  had  panted,  and  the 
golden  gates  were  opened  to  receive  them. 
In  these  efforts  he  was  well  seconded  by 
the  brave  cavaliers,  who  held  honour  as 
dear  to  them  as  fortune ;  until  the  dullest 
spirits  caught  somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  |^neral  h*id  the 
satisfaction  to  see  his  hesitating  columns, 
with  their  usual  buoyant  step,  ouc«  more 
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on  their    march  down   the  slopes  of   the 
sierra. 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Book 
Hi.  Ch.  8,    ' 

Authorship. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  on  what  this  low 
estimate  of  literature  rested.  As  a  profes- 
sion it  has  too  little  in  common  with  more 
active  ones  to  afford  much  ground  for  run- 
ning a  parallel.  The  soldier  has  to  do  with 
externals ;  and  his  contests  and  triumphs  are 
over  matter  in  its  various  forms,  whether  of 
man  or  material  nature.  The  poet  deals 
with  the  bodiless  forms  of  air,  of  fancy 
lighter  than  air.  His  business  is  contem- 
plative, the  other's  is  active,  and  depends  for 
Its  success  on  strong  moral  energy  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  lie  must,  indeed,  have  genius 
of  the  highest  order  to  effect  his  own  combi- 
nations, anticipate  the  movements  of  his 
enemy,  and  dart  with  eagle  eye  on  his  vul- 
nerable point.  But  who  shall  say  that  this 
practical  genius,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  to 
rank  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  creative 
power  of  the  poet,  the  spark  from  the  mind 
of  divinity  itself? 

The  orator  might  seem  to  afford  better 
ground  for  comparison,  since,  though  his 
theatre  of  action  is  abroad,  he  may  be  said 
to  work  with  much  the  same  tools  as  the 
writer.  Yet  how  much  of  his  success  de- 
pends on  qualities  other  than  intellectual  I 
**  Action,"  said  the  father  of  eloquence,  **  ac- 
tion, action  are  the  three  things  most  essen- 
tial to  an  orator.''  How  much  depends  on 
the  look,  the  gesture,  the  magical  tones  of 
voice,  modulated  to  the  passions  he  has 
stirred  ;  and  how  much  on  the  contagious 
sympathies  of  the  audience  itself  which 
drown  everything  like  criticism  in  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  emotion !  If  any  one 
would  know  how  much,  let  him,  after  pa- 
tiently standing 

''till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thamps,  to  feed  upon  the  bremth 
Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage," 

road  the  same  speech  in  the  columns  of  a 
morning  newspaper,  or  in  the  well-concocted 
report  of  the  orator  himself.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  writer  are  subjected  to  a  fiercer 
ordeal.  He  has  no  excited  sympathies  of 
numbers  to  hurry  his  readers  along  over  his 
blunders.  He  is  scanned  in  the  calm  silence 
of  the  closet.  Every  flower  of  fancy  seems 
here  to  wither  under  the  rude  breath  of  crit- 
icism ;  every  link  in  the  chain  of  argument 
id  subjected  to  the  touch  of  prying  scrutiny, 
and  if  there  be  the  least  flaw  in  it  it  is  sure  to 


be  detected.    There  is  no  tribunal  so  stern  as 
the  secret  tribunal  of  a  man's  own  closet,  far 
removed  from  all  the  sympathetic  impulses 
of  humanity.     Surely  there  is  no  form  in 
which  intellect  can  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
so  completely  stripped  of  all  adventitious 
aids   as   the   form  of  written  composition. 
But,  says  the  practical  man,  let  us  estimate 
things  by  their  utility.     **  "lou  talk  of  the 
poems  of  Homer,'*   said  a  mathematician, 
"but,  after  all,  what  do  ihay  prove T^     A 
question  which   involves  an  answer  some- 
what too  voluminous  for  the  tail  of  an  arti- 
cle.   But  if  the  poems  of  Homer  were,  as 
Ileeren   asserts,  the  principal  bond  which 
held  the  Grecian  states  together,  and  gave 
them  a  national  feeling,  they  "prove'*  more 
than  all  the  arithmeticians  of  Greece — and 
there  were  many  cunning  ones  in  it — ever 
proved.    The  results  of  military  skill   are 
indeed  obvious.    The  soldier,  by  a  single 
victory,  enlarges  the  limits  of  an  empire ;  lie 
may  do  more, — he  may  achieve  the  liberties 
of  a  nation,  or  roll  back  the  tide  of  barbarism 
ready  to  overwhelm  them.    AVellington  was 
placed  in  such  a  position  aiid  nobly  did  he 
do  his  work,  or,  rather,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  a  gigantic  moral  and  physical 
apparatus  as  enabled  him  to  do  it.     With 
his  own  unassisted  strength,  of  course,  he 
could  have  done  nothing.     But  it  is  on  his 
own  solitary  resources  that  the  great  writer 
has  to  rely.    And  yet  who  shall  say  that  the 
triumphs  of  Wellington  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  Scott,  whose  works  are  familiar 
as  household  words  to  every  fireside  in  his 
own  land,  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage; 
haA'e  crossed  oceans  and  deserts,  and,  with 
healing  on  their  winga,  found  their  wajr  to 
the  remotest  regions;  have  helped  to  form 
the  character,  until  his  own  mind  may  be 
said  to  be  incorporated  into  those  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men?    Who  is 
there  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
felt  the  heaviness  of  his  heart  lightened,  his 

fiains  mitigated,  and  his  bright  moments  of 
ife    made  still    brighter  by   the    magical 
touches  of  his  genius?    And  shall  we  speak 
of  his  victories  as  less  real,  less  serviceable 
to  humanity,  less  truly  glorious,  than  those 
of  the  greatest  captain  of  his  day  ?    The  tri- 
umphs of  the  warrior  are  bounded  by  the 
narrow  theatre  of  his  own  age ;  but  those  of 
a  Scott  or  a  Shakspeare  will  oe  renewed  with 
greater  and  greater  lustre  in  ages  yet  unborn, 
when  the  victorious  chieftain  shall  be  for 
gotten,  or  shall  live  only  in  the  song  of  the 
minstrel  and  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 
Sir  Walter  Scott:    North  Amer.  Remew, 
Aprils  1838,  and  in  his  Biog.  and  Crit, 
Miscellanies, 
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Thb  Children  of  Light. 

Walk  as  children  of  light  This  is  the 
simple  and  beautiful  substance  of  your 
Christian  duty.  This  is  your  bright  privi- 
lege, which,  if  you  use  it  according  to  the 
grace  whereby  you  have  received  it,  will  be 
a  prelude  and  foretaste  of  the  bliss  and 
glory  of  heaven.  It  is  to  light  that  all  na- 
tions and  languages  have  had  recourse  when- 
ever they  wanted  a  symbol  for  anything 
excellent  in  glory ;  and  if  we  were  to  search 
through  the  whole  of  inanimate  nature  for 
an  emblem  of  i/ure  unadulterated  happiness, 
where  could  we  find  such  an  emblem  except 
in  light?  traversing  the  illimitable  regions 
of  space  with  a  speed  surpassing  that  of 
thought,  incapable  of  injury  or  stain,  and 
whithersoever  it  goes,  showering  beauty  and 
ffladness.  In  order,  however,  that  we  ma^ 
m  due  time  inherit  the  whole  fulness  of  this 
radiant  beatitude,  we  must  begin  by  training 
and  fitting  ourselves  for  it  Nothing  good 
bursts  forth  all  at  once.  The  lightning  may 
dart  out  of  a  black  cloud ;  but  the  day  sends 
his  bright  heralds  before  him,  to  prepare 
the  world  for  his  coming.  So  should  we 
endeavour  to  render  our  lives  here  on  earth 
as  it  were  the  dawn  of  heaven's  eternal  day : 
we  should  endeavour  to  walk  as  children  of 
light  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  should  all 
be  akin  to  light,  and  have  something  of  the 
nature  of  light  in  them :  and  our  actions 
should  be  like  the  action  of  light  itself,  and 
like  the  actions  of  all  those  powers  and  of 
all  those  beings  which  pertain  to  light,  and 


may  be  said  to  form  the  family  of  light ; 
while  we  should  carefully  abstain  and  shrink 
from  all  such  works  as  pertain  to  darkness, 
and  are  wrought  by  those  who  may  be  called 
the  brood  of  darkness. 

Thus  the  children  of  light  will  walk  as 
having  the  light  of  knowledge,  steadfastly, 
firmly,  right  onward  to  the  end  that  is  set 
l^fore  them.  When  men  are  walking  in  the 
dark,  through  an  unknown  and  roadless  coun- 
try, they  walk  insecurely,  doubtfully,  timidly. 
For  they  cannot  see  where  thev  are  tread- 
ing: they  are  fearful  of  stumbling  against 
a  stone,  or  falling  into  a  pit ;  they  cannot 
even  keep  on  for  many  steps  certain  of  the 
course  tney  are  taking.  But  by  day  we 
perceive  what  is  under  ns  and  about  us.  we 
nave  the  end  of  our  journey,  or  at  lea^t  the 
quarter  where  it  lies,  full  in  view,  and  we 
are  able  to  make  for  it  by  the  safest  and 
speediest  way.  The  very  same  advantage 
have  those  who  are  light  in  the  Lord,  the 
children  of  spiritual  light,  over  the  children 
of  spiritual  darkness.  They  know  whither 
they  are  going :  to  heaven.  They  know  how 
they  are  to  get  there :  by  Him  who  has  de> 
dared  Himself  to  be  the  AVay  ;  by  keeping 
His  words,  by  walking  in  His  paths,  by 
trusting  in  His  atonement.  If  yon  then  are 
children  of  light,  if  you  know  all  this,  walk 
according  to  your  knowledge,  without  stum- 
bling or  slipping,  without  swerving  or  stray- 
ing, without  loitering  or  dallying  by  the  way, 
onward  and  ever  onward  beneath  the  light 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  heaven. 

In  the  next  place  the  children  of  light  are 
upright,  and  honest,  and  straightforward, 
and  open,  and  frank,  in  all  their  dcalinirs. 
There  is  nothing  like  lurking  or  conceal- 
ment about  them,  nothing  like  dissimula- 
tion, nothing  like  fraud  or  deceit.  The^e 
are  the  ministers  and  the  spawn  of  darkness. 
It  is  darkness  that  hides  its  face,  lest  any 
should  be  appalled  by  so  dismal  a  sight :  light 
is  the  revealer  and  manifester  of  all  things. 
It  lifts  up  its  brow  on  high,  that  all  may  be- 
hold it :  for  it  is  conscious  that  it  has  notning 
to  dread,  that  the  breath  of  shame  cannot 
soil  it.  Whereas  the  wicked  lie  in  wait,  and 
roam  through  the  dark,  and  screen  them- 
selves therein  from  the  sight  of  the  sun ;  a^ 
though  the  sun  were  the  only  eye  wherewith 
God  can  behold  their  doings.  It  is  under 
the  cover  of  night  that  the  reveller  commits 
his  foulest  acts  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery. It  is  under  the  cover  of  night 
that  the  thief  and  the  murderer  prowls 
about  to  bereave  his  brother  of  his  sub- 
stance or  his  life.  These  children  of  dark- 
ness seek  the  shades  of  darkness  to  hide 
themselves  thereby  from  the  eyea  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  from  the  eyes  of  UeayeO| 
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nay,  even  from  their  own  eyes,  from  the  eye 
of  conscience,  which  at  such  a  season  they 
find  it  easier  to  hoodwink  and  blind.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  walk  abroad  and 
ply  their  tasks  during  the  day,  are  those  by 
wliose  labour  their  brethren  are  benefited 
and  supported ;  those  who  make  the  earth 
yield  her  increase,  or  who  convert  her  prod- 
uce into  food  and  clothing,  or  who  minister 
to  such  wants  as  8prin<];  up  in  countless  va- 
rieties lieneath  the  march  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. Nor  is  this  confined  to  men ;  the 
brute  animals  seem  to  be  under  a  similar 
instinct.  The  beasts  of  prey  lie  in  their  lair 
during  the  daytime,  and  wait  for  sunset  ere 
they  sally  out  on  their  destructive  wander- 
ings; while  the  beneficent  and  household 
animals,  those  which  are  most  useful  and 
friendly  to  man,  are  like  him  in  a  certain 
sense  children  of  li^rht,  and  come  forth  and 
go  to  rest  with  the  sun.  They  who  are  con- 
scious of  no  evil  wish  or  purpose  do  not 
shun  or  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  others  *, 
though  never  forward  in  courting  notice, 
they  bid  it  welcome  when  it  chooses  to  visit 
them.  Our  Saviour  Himself  tells  us,  that 
the  condemnalion  of  the  world  lies  in  this, 
that  although  light  is  come  into  the  vooM^  yet 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  lights  because 
their  deeds  are  eoil.  Nothing  but  their  having 
utterly  depraved  their  nature  could  seduce 
them  into  loving  what  is  so  contrary  and  re- 
pugnant to  it.  Fur  every  one  that  aoeth  evil 
hfiieth  the  lights  nor  cometh  to  the  lights  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  raaroved.  But  he  that 
doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest^  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God,  To  the  same  effect  lie  commands 
His  disciples  to  let  their  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  their  good  works,  not, 
however,  for  any  vain,  ostentatious,  selfish 
purpose, — this  would  have  been  directly 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  His  teaching, — 
but  in  order  that  men  may  be  moved  thereby 
to  glorify  God. 

For  the  children  of  light  are  also  meek 
and  lowly.  Even  the  sun,  although  he 
stands  up  on  high,  and  drives  his  chariot 
across  the  heavens,  rather  averts  observation 
from  himself  than  attracts  it.  His  joy  is  to 
glorify  his  Maker,  to  display  the  beauty,  and 
magnificence,  and  harmony,  and  order,  of  all 
the  works  of  God.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is 
possible  for  him,  he  withdraws  himself  from 
the  eyes  of  mankind ;  not  indeed  in  dark- 
ness, wherein  the  wicked  hide  their  shame, 
but  in  excess  of  light,  wherein  God  Himself 
veils  His  glorj.  And  if  we  look  at  the  other 
children  of  light,  that  host  of  white-robed 
piltn'ims  that  travel  across  the  vault  of  the 
nightly  sky,  the  imagination  is  unable  to 
conceive  anything  quieter,  and  calmer,  and 
more  unassuming.    They  are  the  exquisite 


and  perfect  emblems  of  meek  loveliness  and 
humility  in  high  station.  It  is  only  the 
spurious  lights  of  the  fire  whereby  the  earth 
would  mimic  the  light  of  heaven,  that  glare 
and  flare  and  challenge  attention  for  them- 
selves; while,  instead  of  illuminating  the 
darkness  beyond  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, they  merely  make  it  thicker  and  more 
palpable ;  as  these  lights  alone  vomit  smoke, 
as  these  alone  ravage  and  consume. 

Again :  the  children  of  light  are  diligent, 
and  orderly,  and  unweariable  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duties.  Here,  also,  they  take  a 
lesson  from  the  sun,  who  pursues  the  path 
that  God  has  marked  out  for  him,  and  pours 
daylight  on  whatever  is  beneath  him  from 
his  everlasting,  inexhaustible  fountains,  and 
causes  the  wheel  of  the  seasons  to  turn 
round,  and  summer  and  winter  to  perform 
their  annual  revolutions,  and  has  never  been 
behindhand  in  his  task,  and  never  slackens, 
nor  faints,  nor  pauses ;  nor  ever  will  pause, 
until  the  same  hand  which  launched  him  on 
his  way  shall  again  stretch  itself  forth  to 
arrest  his  course.  All  the  children  of  light 
are  careful  to  follow  their  Masters  example, 
and  to  work  his  works  while  it  is  day:  for 
they  know  that  the  night  of  the  grave  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  working  the  works  of  light,  when  that 
night  overtakes  them,  darkness  must  be  their 
portion  forever. 

The  children  of  light  are  likewise  pure. 
For  light  is  not  only  the  purest  of  all  sen- 
suous things,  so  pure  that  nothing  can  de- 
file it,  but  whatever  else  is  defiled,  is 
brought  to  the  light,  and  the  light  purifies 
it.  And  the  childien  of  the  light  know  that, 
although,  whatever  darkness  may  cover  them 
will  be  no  darkness  to  God,  it  may  and  will 
be  darkness  to  themselves.  They  know  that, 
although  no  impurity  in  which  they  can  bury 
tiieir  souls  will  be  able  to  hide  them  from 
the  sight  of  God,  yet  it  will  utterly  hide  God 
from  their  sight.  They  know  that  it  is  only 
by  striving  to  purify  their  own  hearts  even  as 
God  is  pure,  that  they  can  at  all  fit  them- 
selves for  the  beatific  vision  which  Christ 
has  promised  to  the  pure  of  heart. 

Cheerfulness,  too,  is  a  never-failing  char- 
acteristic of  those  who  are  truly  children  of 
light.  For  is  not  light  at  once  the  most 
joyous  of  all  things,  and  the  enlivener  and 
gladdener  of  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, the  dispeller  of  sickly  cares,  the  calmer 
of  restless  disquietudes?  Is  it  not  as  a  bride- 
groom that  the  sun  comes  forth  from  his 
chamber? — and  does  he  not  rejoice  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course  ?  Does  not  all  nature  grow 
bright  the  moment  he  looks  upon  her,  and 
welcome  him  with  smiles?  Do  not  all  the 
birds  greet  him  with  their  merriest  notes? 
Do  not  even  the   sad  tearful  clouds  deck 
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them*e1i«ii  out  in  (be  glowinj;  hae*  of  the 
ruinUiw.  wb^ii  he  roachf^ftt  to  iLine  upon 
th'^in?  .\i\-\  ■iiall  n'li  mnn  iitalle  witli  rap- 
ture li«nealli  the  lifrht  of  the  Sun  of  Ki^ht- 
eou'^n^.*?  S\,M  he  not  hail  lli»  ri-in^'wiih 
hjrnns'vrpral^'^an'i  pulmiorthiinkijn'i'in;;?  ; 
Shall  lie  not  l<e  cheere<l  aiuul  hi^  •Ic^jie't 
affliL'tinn.  whpo  the  n;*  of  that  :>un  fall  ; 
upon  him.  am)  paint  the  arvh  or  promiw  I 
on  hi<  K>ul  ?  It  cannot  tie  i>thi>rwi#.  Onlj  \ 
while  we  are  beinineil  in  with  i|arkni?«»  ar«  we  \ 
liua7<<e<l  K;  lerron  ami  mi'irivin^x.     When 


den 
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thine  can  diiiinav  u*.  Even  chut  R^irriiw 
which  with  all  others  is  the  moft  ulterlj 
withoiit  hope,  the  sorrow  for  fin.  is  to  the 
children  of  lizht  the  ple<l;:e  of  their  future 
blias.  For  wfth  them  it  in  the  mrrow  wliich 
workctb  n;|><7nianee  nnto  mltation ;  anii 
baring  the  !ion  of  Gml  for  llicir  SaTinur. 
what  L-an  tbvv  fear?  Or,  nitber,  when  they 
know  anil  feel  in  their  hearts  that  God  hnA 
friTen  HiH 'inlr-be^otten  Son  (o  suScr  death 
for  (heir  ialie<<,  how  i>hall  thej  not  tru^t  that 
He,  who  ban  given  them  IIi»  Son,  will  also 
itiTe  them  wha'tioerer  is  for  their  real,  erer- 
lBi>tin;;  Rood  7 

Finnlly,  the  cbihlrcn  of  )i;!ht  will  alM  be 
children  of  loie.  Indeed,  it  ia  onlj  another 
name  for  the  name  thin;;.  Fur  light  ts  the 
ino^t  itamGiliate  outward  a;;ent  and  miniKter 
of  God'n  love,  the  modt  powerful  and  mpid 
dilTuaer  of  His  bleafltn);^  ihrou;;h  the  whole 
onivcrse  of  Hi*  crcution.  Ii  bleasea  the 
earth,  and  makes  ber  bring  forth  berba  and 
plants.  It  blesxes  the  bcrlM  and  plants,  and 
loiikcs  them  hrinj:  forth  Ibcir  grain  and  their 
fruit.    It  Ucs«c«  every  "  ' 
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drive  Him  from  their  d^.M.  De  »1L<  \o 
all.  unless  they  ot>!tinate[j  clrt^  thi'ir  •>»?« 
aitainM  Ilim.  lie  Me*»e*  all.  nnle«*  ther 
cuft  away  His  hlesslns.  Xay.  aIlhoai;h  tfaey 
ca.>t  it  away.  He  ftill  perseveres  in  Mesain; 
them,  even  onto  seven  time*,  even  ant-i 
seventy  timet  seven.  Ye.  ihetu  who  de? ir^ 
to  be  children  of  li;;bt.  ye  who  would  i:lndly 
enjoy  the  full  jlory  and  Me*»*Jne*s  yf  ibai 
heavenly  nnme.  lake  heed  lo  yoorsclve*. 
that  yo'wnik  as  children  of  light  in  tbi« 
respect  more  especially.  Xo  part  of  yonr 
duty  ia  ea-iivr;  you  may  find  daily  and 
huurly  opportunity  of  practi-in;;  it.  No 
part  of  your  duty  is  more  ileliahtfnl ;  the 
joy  you  kindle  in  llie  benrt  of  ano'her  can- 
not fail  of  shedding  back  it^  bri^htne^s  on 
your  owti.  Xo  part  of  your  duty  is  mr>r« 
Godlike.  Tber  who  attempted  to  >«come 
like  God  in  knowledge,  fell  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  Tbey  who  strove  to  Income  like  God 
in  power,  were  confounded  on  the  filun  of 
.Shinar.  Thev  who  endeavour  to  become 
like  God  in  fove.  will  feel  Uia  approving 
pmile  nnd  Hiii  helping  arm:  every  eff<rt 
they  make  will  bring  them  nearer  to  Uis 
presence;  and  tbey  will  End  Ilis  renewed 
imnge  grow  more  and  mote  vivid  within 
them,  until  the  time  comes  whfn  tbey  too 
shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father. 

The    Vidory  of  Faith,    Sermon    Sertntli. 
1828. 
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imagination,  and  in  his  affections :  in  his 
Boeia]  intercourse  with  his  brother,  and  in 
his  solitary  communion  with  his  Maker. 
Merely  blot  out  light  from  the  earth,  and 
joy  will  pass  away  from  it ;  and  health  will 

Enxs  away  from  it :  and  life  will  pass  away 
-um  it;  and  it  will  sink  Inick  into  a  con- 
fused tunnoilinE  chaos.     In  no  wnv  can  the  i  ,...,.       o    '    >.  .    n   ^     *      m. 

instruments  of  God  in  shedding  Itis  bless- 
ings around  them.  Light  illamines  every- 
thing, the  lowly  vnlley  as  well  as  the  lofty 
mountiun  ;  it  fructifies  everything,  the  hum- 
blest herb  as  well  ns  the  lordliest  tree  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  hid  from  its  heat.  Xor  does 
Christ  the  Original,  of  whom  light  is  the 
image,  make  any  distinction  between  the 
high  and  the  low,  between  the  humble  and 
the  lordly.    He  comes  to  all,  unless  they 
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active  and  hartnonioas  ncrvoas  and  mental 
stimulus  will  scarcely  require  any  addi- 
tional evidence ;  but  as  the  principle  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  or  acted  upon,  a  few 
remarks  seem  still  to  be  called  for  to  enforce 
its  observance.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
muscles  are  expressly  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the 
will,  might  of  itself  lead  to  the  inference 
that  a  healthy  mental  stimulus  ought  to  be 
considered  an  essential  condition  or  accom- 
paniment of  exercise ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
muscular  action  becomes  cosy  and  pleasant 
under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement, 
and  a  vigorous,  nervous  impulse  is  useful  in 
sustaining  and  directing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  difficult,  wearisome,  and  ineffi- 
cient muscular  contraction  becomes  when 
the  mind,  which  directs  it,  is  languid  or  ab- 
sorbed by  other  employments!  llence  the 
su[>eriority,  as  exercises  for  the  young,  of 
social  and  inspiriting  games,  which,  by  their 
joyous  and  boisterous  mirth,  call  forth  the 
requisite  nervous  stimulus  to  put  the  mus- 
cles into  vigorous  and  varied  action;  and 
hence  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  dull  and 
mcmotonous  daily  walk  which  sets  all  phys- 
iological conditions  at  defiance,  and  which, 
in  so  many  schools,  is  made  to  supersede  the 
exercise  which  it  only  counterfeits.  Even 
the  playful  gambolling  and  varied  move- 
ments which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
young  of  all  animals,  man  not  excepted, 
and  which  are  at  once  so  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive, might  have  taught  us  that  activity 
of  feeling  and  affection,  and  sprightliness 
of  mind,  are  intended  by  nature  to  be  the 
sources  and  accompaniments  of  healthful 
and  invigorating  muscular  exercise  *,  and 
that  the  system  of  bodily  confinement  and 
mental  cultivation  now  so  much  in  vogue  is 
calculated  to  inflict  lasting  injury  on  all 
who  are  subjected  to  its  restraints.  The 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  comparative  inde- 
pendence enjoyed  by  boys  when  out  of 
school  prevent  them  trom  suffering  under  it 
so  mucn  as  girls  do;  but  the  mischief  done 
to  both  is  the  more  unpardonable  when  it 
does  occur,  because  it  might  so  easily  have 
been  entirely  avoided.  Even  in  some  infant 
schools,  where  properly  conducted  exercise 
ought  to  l)e  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
the  principle  on  which  1  am  insisting  is  so 
little  understood  or  valued,  that  no  play- 
grounds have  been  provided,  and  the  very 
best  means  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
training — play  with  companions — has,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  poor  children,  been 
wholly  omitted.  Under  judicious  direction, 
the  play-j^ound  affords  the  most  valuable 
and  effective  aid  to  the  parent  and  teacher, 
not  only  in  eliciting  the  highest  degree  of 
physical  health,  but  in  developing  the  gen.* 


eral  character  by  the  practical  inculcation 
of  moral  principle,  kindness,  and  affection, 
in  the  daily  and  hourly  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  charge.  A  double 
evil  is  thus  incurred  in  its  neglect  or  omis- 
sion. 

Facts,  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  a  mental  stimulus  as  the  only  legit- 
imate source  of  muscular  activity,  abound 
everywhere,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reflecting  mind;  but  as  the  practical  influ- 
ences deducible  from  thein  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  escaped  the  notice  of  parents  and 
teachers,  I  snail  add  a  few  remarks  in  their 
further  elucidation. 

Everybody  knows  how  wearisome  and 
disagreeable  it  is  to  saunter  along;,  without 
having  some  object  to  attain  ;  and  how  list- 
less and  unprohtable  a  walk  taken  against 
the  inclination,  and  merely  for  exercise,  is, 
compared  to  the  same  exertion  made  in  pur- 
suit of  an  object  on  which  we  are  intent. 
The  difference  is  simply,  that  in  the  former 
case  the  muscles  are  obliged  to  work  with- 
out that  full  nervous  impulse  which  nature 
has  decreed  to  be  essential  to  their  healthy 
and  energetic  action ;  and  that,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  nervous  impulse  is  in  full  and  har- 
monious operation.  The  great  superiority 
of  active  sports,  botanical  and  geological  ex- 
cursions, gardening  and  turning,  as  means  of 
exercise,  over  mere  monotonous  movements, 
is  referable  to  the  same  principle.  Every 
kind  of  youthful  play  and  mechanical  oper- 
ation interests  and  excites  the  mind,  as  well 
as  occupies  the  body,  and  by  thus  placing 
the  muscles  in  the  best  position  for  whole- 
some and  beneficial  exertion,  enables  them 
to  act  without  fatigue,  for  a  length  of  time 
which,  if  occupied  in  mere  walking  for  ex- 
ercise, would  utterly  exhaust  their  powers. 

The  elastic  spring,  the  bright  eye,  the 
cheerful  glow  of  beings  thus  excited,  form 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  spiritless  and  in- 
animate aspect  of  many  of  our  boarding- 
school  processions ;  and  the  results,  in  point 
of  health  and  activity,  are  not  less  different. 
So  influential,  indeed,  is  the  nervous  stim- 
ulus, that  examples  have  occurred  of  strong 
mental  emotions  having  instantaneously 
given  life  and  vigour  to  paralytic  limbs. 
This  has  happened  in  cases  of  shipwrecks, 
fires,  and  sea-fights,  and  shows  how  indis- 
pensable it  is  to  have  the  mind  engaged  and 
interested  along  with  the  muscles.  Many 
a  person  who  feels  ready  to  drop  from  fa- 
tigue, after  a  merely  mechanical  walk,  would 
have  no  difficulty  m  subsequently  undergo- 
ing much  continuous  exertion  in  active  play 
or  in  dancing;  and  it  is  absurd,  theretore, 
to  say  that  exercise  is  not  beneficial,  when, 
in  reality,  proper  exercise  had  not  been 
tried. 
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The  amount  of  bodily  exertion  of  which 
soldiers  are  capable,  is  well  known  to  be 
prodigiously  increased  by  the  mental  stim- 
ulus of  pursuit,  of  fighting,  or  of  victory. 
In  the  retreat  oi  the  French  from  Moscow, 
for  example,  when  no  enemy  was  near,  the 
soldiers  became  depressed  in  courage,  and 
enfeebled  in  body,  and  nearly  sank  to  the 
earth  through  exhaustion  and  cold ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  report  of  the  Russian  guns 
sound  in  their  ears,  or  the  gleam  of  hostile 
bayonets  flash  in  their  eyes,  than  new  life 
seemed  to  pervade  them,  and  they  wielded 
powerfully  the  arms  which,  a  few  moments 
before,  they  could  scarcely  drag  along  the 
ground.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  enemy 
repulsed,  and  the  nervous  stimulus  which 
animated  their  muscles  withdrawn,  than 
their  feebleness  returned.  Dr.  Sparrman, 
in  like  manner,  after  describing  the  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  which  he  and  his  party  en- 
dured in  their  travels  at  the  Cape,  adds, — 
"yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  game  all  this  languor  left  us 
m  an  instant."  On  the  principle  already 
mentioned,  this  result  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  in  strict  harmony  with  what  we  observe 
in  sjxjrtsmen,  cricketers,  golfers,  skaters, 
and  others,  who,  moved  by  a  mental  aim, 
are  able  to  undergo  a  much  greater  amount 
of  lx)dily  labour  than  men  of  stronger  mus- 
cular frames  actuated  by  no  excitement  of 
mind  or  vigorous  nervous  impulse.  I  have 
heard  an  intelligent  engineer  remark  the 
astonishment  often  felt  by  country  people, 
at  finding  him  and  his  town  companions, 
although  more  slightly  made,  withstand  the 
fatigues  and  exposure  of  a  day's  surveying 
better  than  themselves ;  but,  said  he,  they 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  our  employment 
gives  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  a 
stimulus  which  they  were  entirely  without, 
as  their  only  object  was  to  afiTord  us  bodily 
aid,  when  required,  in  dragging  the  chains, 
or  carrying  our  instruments. — The  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  is,  in  the  same  way,  a  power- 
ful alleviator  of  the  fatigue  of  walking. 

The  same  important  principle  was  im- 
plied in  the  advice  which  The  Spectator  tells 
us  was  given  by  a  physician  to  one  of  the 
Eastern  kings,  when  he  brought  him  a 
racket,  and  told  him  that  the  remedy  was 
concealed  in  the  handle,  and  could  act  upon 
him  only  by  passing  into  the  palms  of  his 
hands  when  engaged  in  playing  with  it, — 
and  that  as  soon  as  perspiration  was  induced, 
he  might  desist  for  the  time,  as  that  would 
bo  a  proof  of  the  medicine  being  received 
into  the  general  system.  The  effect,  we  are 
told,  was  marvellous :  and  looking  to  the 
principle  just  stated,  to  the  cheerful  nervous 
stimulus  arising  from  the  confident  expecta- 


tion of  a  cure,  and  to  the  consequent  ad- 
vantages of  exercise  thus  judiciously  man- 
aged, we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fable  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature. 

The  story  of  an  Englishman  who  con- 
ceived himself  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  stir, 
but  who  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  medical 
adviser  to  go  down  from  London  to  consult 
an  eminent  physician  at  Inverness  who  did 
not  exist,  may  serve  as  another  illustration. 
The  stimulus  of  expecting  the  means  of 
cure  from  the  northern  luminary  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  patient  not  only  to  bear, 
but  to  reap  benefit  from,  the  exertion  of 
making  the  journey  down ;  and  his  wrath 
at  finding  no  such  person  at  Inverness,  and 
perceiving  that  he  had  been  tricked,  sus- 
tained him  in  returning,  so  that  on  his 
arrival  at  home  he  was  nearly  cured. 
Hence  also  the  superiority  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  and  similar  games,  which  re- 
quire society  and  some  mental  stimulus, 
over  listless  exercise.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  posi- 
tive misnomer  to  call  a  solemn  procc8Hi»>n 
exercise.  Nature  will  not  be  cheated ;  aiid 
the  healthful  results  of  complete  cheerful 
exertion  will  never  be  obtained  where  the 
nervous  impulse  which  animates  the  muscles 
is  denied. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a 
walk  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercise  can 
never  be  beneficial.  If  a  person  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  exercise  is  requisite, 
and  perfectly  willing  or  rather  desirous  to 
obey  the  call  which  demands  it,  he  is.  from 
that  very  circumstance,  in  a  fit  state  for  de- 
riving benefit  from  it,  because  the  dcjsire  then 
becomes  a  sufficient  nervous  impulse,  and 
one  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  muscular 
action.  It  is  only  where  a  person  goe.s  to 
walk,  either  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  another,  but  against  his  own 
inclination,  that  exercise  is  comparatively 
useless. 

This  constitution  of  nature,  whereby  a 
mental  impulse  is  required  to  direct  and  ex- 
cite muscular  action,  points  to  the  propriety 
of  teaching  the  young  to  observe  and  exam- 
ine the  qualities  and  arrangements  of  exter- 
nal objects.  The  most  pleasing  and  healthful 
exercise  may  be  thus  secured,  and  every  step 
be  made  to  add  to  useful  knowledge  and 
to  individual  enjoyment.  The  )K)tanist,  the 
geologist,  and  the  natural  historian,  expe- 
rience pleasures  in  their  walks  and  rambles, 
of  which,  from  disuse  of  their  eyes  and  ob- 
serving powers,  the  multitude  is  deprived. 
This  truth  is  acted  upon  by  many  teachers 
in  Germany.  In  our  own  country,  too,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  one  of  the  professed 
objects  of  infant  education  is  to  correct  tlie 
omission.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  any  kind  of  menta)  activity  will  give  the 
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TicceRADry  stimuluB  to  muiiculnT  nation,  and 
that,  in  u-itlking,  it  will  du  equally  wfll  to 
rend  n  Ixwk,  or  curry  on  a  tniin  of  alistmet 
thinkin;;,  a*  to  Heck  the  necessary  nervous 
Btlmulus  in  picking  up  plants,  hnmninrin)! 
rocks,  or  engaging  in  gfimn.  This  wore  a. 
erent  inistake ;  fur  in  such  cases  the  oervone 
■mpiilse  in  nppottd  rather  than  favourable  to 
inuHciiliir  action.  Bendy  and  pleiwint  men- 
tal activity,  iika  that  which  nccompnnies 
ens;  convcrsntion  with  a  friend,  ia  indeed 
lieiieSi^iul,  1>y  diffusing  &  gentle  stiniiiluii 
over  tlie  nervous  syHtein  -,  and  it  may  lie  laid 
iliiwn  &■>  a  ^enornl  rule  that  any  agreeahle  cm- 
|iloviiiont  of  on  inspiriting  and  uctive  kind, 
nnil  which  does  not  aluiorl)  the  mind,  adds  to 
tlie  ailcuntages  of  muscular  eieruiiie;  but 
wliercver  the  mind  is  engiiged  in  reiidiiig, 
Dr  in  aWtract  speculation,  the  muscles  are 
drained,  as  it  were,  of  their  ncrvouH  energy, 
liy  reason  of  the  creat  exhaustion  of  it  l>j 
the  hniin :  the  active  will  to  set  them  tn  mo- 
tion is  proportionally  weakened,  and  their 
iictinn  )H  reduced  to  that  innnininto  kind  I 
hare  k1  ready  condemned  as  almost  useless. 
From  this  exposition,  the  render  will  be  able 
to  npprociale  the  hurtfiilness  of  the  practice 
in  many  lioarding-schools  of  sending  out  the 
i:irla  to  walk  with  a  book  in  their  hands,  and 
even  obliging  them  to  learn  bj  heart  while 
in  the  act  of  walking.  It  wiiuld  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  invent  a  method  by  which  the 
ends  in  view  could  be  more  completely  de- 
funted,  ns  regards  both  mind  and  boily.  The 
vory  eObrt  of  Gxing  the  mind  on  tho  printed 
Tinge  when  in  motion  strains  (he  attention, 
impedes  the  act  of  breathing,  disturlia  the 
ni-rrous  influence,  and  thus  deprives  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  it*  advantages.  For  true  and 
lienefii:ial  exercise  there  uiUHt,  in  coses  where 
the  mind  is  seriously  occupied,  be  harmony 
*if  nclion  lietweon  the  mind  which  impels 
nnd  the  part  which  obeys  and  nets.  The 
will  and  the  muscles  must  lie  both  directed 
(o  the  same  end,  and  at  the  same  time,  other- 
wise the  effect  will  1m  imperfccL  But  in 
reading  during  exercise,  this  can  never  be 
the  cose.  The  force  exerted  by  strong  mas- 
clca,  animated  by  strong  nervous  impulse  or 
will,  is  prodigiously  greoter  than  when  the 
impulse  is  weak  or  discordant;  and  na  man 
was  miiilc  not  to  do  two  things  at  once,  but 
tn  direct  his  whole  powers  to  one  thing  nt  a 
time,  he  hns  ever  excelled  most  whoa  he  bos 
followed  this  law  of  his  nature. 
The  lyineiplet  of  Pkytioloffy,  ete. 
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Changes  in  Lanqvaor. 

But  another  important  question  still  tv 
mains  to  be  considered,  namely,  whether  ths 
triSing  changes  which  can  alone  be  witnessed 
by  a  single  generation,  can  possibly  represent 
the  working  of  that  machinery  which,  in  tha 
of  many  oi    '     '       " 


may  have  noticed  in  his  own  lifetime  tha 
stealing  in  of  some  slight  alterations  of 
accent,  pronunciation,  or  spelling,  or  the  iit> 
troduction  of  some  words  borrowed  from 
a  foreign  language  to  express  ideas  of  whioh 
no  native  term  precisely  conveyed  the  import 
lie  may  also  remember  hearing  for  the  first 
timesome  cant  terms  or  slang  pbrosss,  which 
have  since  forced  their  way  into  common 
use,  in  spiteof  the  effurtsof  ths  purist.  Bnt 
he  may  still  contend  that  "  within  the  ranga 
of  hiseiporienco"  his  language  has  continued 
unchanged,  and  be  may  believe  in  its  iia- 
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mutability  in  spite  of  minor  variationR.  The 
real  question,  however,  at  issue  is,  whether 
there  are  any  limits  to  this  variability.  lie 
will  find,  on  further  investigation,  that  new 
technical  terms  are  coined  almost  daily  in 
various  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  trades, 
that  new  names  must  be  found  for  new  in- 
ventions, that  many  of  these  acquire  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  and  then  make  their  way  into 
eeneral  circulation,  as  **  stereotyped,"  for 
instance,  which  would  have  been  as  mean- 
ingless to  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  would  the  new  terms  and  images 
derived  from  steamboat  and  railway  traivel- 
ling  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth. 

If  the  numerous  words,  idioms,  and 
phrases,  many  of  them  of  ephemeral  dura- 
tion, which  are  thus  invented  by  the  young 
and  old  in  various  classes  of  society,  in  the 
nursery,  the  school,  the  camp,  the  fleet,  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  study  of  the  man  of 
science  or  literature,  could  all  be  collected 
together  and  put' on  record,  their  number  in 
one  or  two  centuries  might  compare  with 
the  entire  permanent  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  curious  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  What  are  the  laws  which 
govern  not  only  the  invention,  but  also  the 
**  selection,"  of  some  of  these  words  or 
idioms,  giving  them  currency  in  preference 
to  others? — for  as  the  powers  of  the  human 
memory  are  limited,  a  check  must  be  found 
to  the  endless  increase  and  multiplication  of 
terms,  and  old  words  must  be  dropped  nearly 
HS  fast  as  new  ones  are  put  into  circulation. 
Sometimes  the  new  word  or  phrase,  or  a 
modification  of  the  old  ones,  will  entirely 
supplant  the  more  ancient  expressions,  or, 
]nstea<l  of  the  latter  being  discarded,  both 
may  flourish  together,  the  older  one  having 
a  more  restricted  use. 

Although  the  speakers  may  be  uncon- 
scious that  any  great  fluctuation  is  going  on 
in  their  language, — although  when  we  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  new  words  and 
phrases  are  thrown  out,  as  if  at  random  or 
m  sport,  while  others  get  into  vogue,  we  may 
think  the  process  of  change  to  be  the  result 
of  more  chance, — there  are  nevertheless  fixed 
laws  in  action,  by  which,  in  the  general 
struggle  for  existence,  some  terms  and  dia- 
lects gain  the  victory  over  others.  The 
slightest  advantage  attached  to  some  new 
mode  of  pronouncing  or  spelling,  from  con- 
siderations of  brevity  or  euphony,  may  turn 
the  scale,  or  more  powerful  causes  of  selec- 
tion may  decide  which  of  two  or  more  rivals 
shall  triumph  and  which  succumb.  Among 
these  are  rashion,  or  the  influence  of  an 
aristocracy,  whether  of  birth  or  education, 
popular  writers,  orators,  preachers, — a  cen- 
tralized government  organizing  its  schools 
expressly  to  promote  uniformity  of  dictioD| 


and  to  get  the  1>etter  of  provincialisms  and 
local  dialects.  Between  these  dialects,  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  so  many  *^  incipient  lan- 
guages," the  competition  is  always  keenest 
when  thry  are  most  nearly  allied,  and  the 
extinction  of  any  one  of  them  destroys  some 
of  the  links  by  which  a  dominant  tongue 
may  have  been  previously  connected  with 
some  other  widely  distinct  one.  It  is  by  the 
perpetual  loss  of  such  intermediate  forms  of 
speech  that  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the 
languages  which  survive  is  brought  abcut. 
Thus,  if  Dut<!h  should  become  a  dead  lan- 
guage, English  and  German  would  be  sep 
am  ted  by  a  wider  gap. 

Some  languages  which  are  spoken  bj 
millions,  and  spread  over  a  wide  area,  will 
endure  much  longer  than  others  which  have 
never  had  a  wide  range,  especially  if  the 
tendency  to  incessant  change  in  one  of  these 
dominant  tongues  is  arrested  for  a  time  by 
a  standard  literature.  But  even  this  source 
of  stability  is  insecure,  for  popular  writers 
themselves  are  great  innovators,  sometimes 
coining  new  words,  and  still  oftener  new  ex- 
pressions and  idioms,  to  embody  their  owp 
original  conceptions  and  sentiments,  or  some 
peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  char- 
acteristic of  their  age.  Even  when  a  lan- 
guage is  regarded  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion as  the  vehicle  of  aivine  truths  and 
religious  precepts,  and  which  has  prevailed 
for  many  generations,  it  will  be  incapable 
of  permanently  maintaining  its  ground. 
Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language 
before  the  Christian  era.  Sanscrit,  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Hindoos,  shared  the  same 
fate,  in  spite  of  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Yedas  are  still  held,  and  in  spite  of  many 
a  Sanscrit  poem  once  popular  and  nationaL 
The  Christians  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Morea  still  hear  the  New  Testament  and 
their  liturgy  read  in  ancient  Greek,  while 
they  speak  a  dialect  in  which  Paul  might 
have  preached  in  vain  at  Athens.  So  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Italians  pray 
in  one  tongue  and  talk  another.  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  acted  as  a  powerful 
cause  of  selection,  giving  at  once  to  one  of 
many  competing  dialects  (that  of  Saxony)  a 
prominent  and  dominant  position  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  style  of  Luther  has,  like  that 
of  our  English  Bible,  already  l>ecome  some- 
what antiquated. 

The  Geological  Emdences  of  the  AntiquOif 
of  Man,  Chap,  xxiiu 
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at  Prillisk,  in  the  parish  of  Cloglier,  County 
of  Tyrone,  Irehmd,  1798,  died  1869. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry, 
Dubl.,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo  (anon.).  Second 
Series,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo,  both,  1836,  5  vols, 
small  8vo,  and  also  Lond.,  1853, 5  vols.  16ino ; 
Father  Butler,  Phila.,  1835,  ISmo;  Farda- 
rou/];h   the   Miser,   1839,   new  edit.,  Dubl., 

1846,  16ino;  The  Fawn  of  Sprin|r.  Vale, 
The  Clarionet,  and  other  Tales,  Dubl.,  1841, 
3  vols.  p.  8vo;  Art  Mnguire,  Dubl.,  1841, 
16mo ;  Denis  O'Shnughnessy  Going  to  May- 
uooth,  Lond.,  1845,  16rao;  Valentine  Mc- 
Clutchy,  Dubl.,  1848,  8vo,  new  edit.,  1845, 
3vol8.  p.  8vo;    The  Black  Prophet,  Dubl., 

1847,  l^ino :  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squan- 
der, Lond.,  1852, 2  vols.  12mo;  Willie  Reilly, 
1855,  3  vols.  p.  8vo.  See  (London)  Quart 
Review,  Oct.  1841.  ' 

''  Never  was  that  wild,  imaginative  people  bet- 
ter described ;  and  amongst  all  the  fun,  frolic,  and 
folly,  there  is  no  want  of  poetry,  pathos,  and  pas- 
sion."— PnorBSsoR  Jonif  Wilsojc. 

Ay  Irish  Village  ahd  School-House. 

The  village  of  Findamore  was  situated  at 
the  fo  >t  of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of 
which  formed  a  low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the 
eye  against  the  horizon.  This  hill  was  stud- 
ded with  clumps  of  beeches,  and  soime times 
enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of 
Julv,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many 
an  Iiour  have  I  spent  in  solitary  enjoyment, 
watching  the  wavy  motion  produced  on  its 
pliant  surfac-e  by  the  .sunny  winds,  or  the 
flight  of  the  cloud  shadows,  like  gigantic 
phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and 
the  glaring  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the 
sun,  produced  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very 
memory  of  which  rises  in  my  imagination 
like  some  fading  recollection  of  a  brighter 
world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep- 
banked  river,  l>oundod  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of 
rich  level  meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind 
of  common  for  the  village  geese,  whose  white 
feathers  during  the  summer  season  lay  scat- 
tered over  its  green  surface.  It  was  also 
the  pi  ay -ground  for  the  boys  of  the  village 
school  ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  the  river 
which,  with  very  correct  judgment,  the 
urchins  had  selected  as  their  bathing-place. 
A  litile  slope  or  watering  ground  in  the 
bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
whore  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fearful 
depihs  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hanging 
oak  on  the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  ventured  to  swim  across  it, 
and  even  yet  do  I  see  in  imagination  the 
two  bunches  of  water-flags  on  which  the 
inexperienced  swimmers  trusted  themselves 
in  the  water. 


About  two  hundred  yards  above  this,  the 
boreen  [little  road],  which  led  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  road,  crossed  the  river  by 
one  of  those  old  narrow  bridges  whose  arches 
rise  like  round  ditches  across  the  road, — an 
almost  impaissable  barrier  to  horse  and  car. 
On  passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion,  you   found   a  range  of  low-thatched 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;   and  if 
one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew  near, 
you  might  observe  columns  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimnies,  some 
made  of  wicker  creels  plastered  over  with  a 
rich  coat  of  mud,  some  of  old  bottomless 
tubs,  and  others,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of   taste,   ornamented   with   thick   circular 
r()l>e8  of  straw,  sewed  together  like   l>ces* 
skeps  with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  many 
having  nothing  but  the  open  vent  al>ove. 
But  the  smoke  by  no  means  escaped  by  its 
legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might  observe 
little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows.    The  panes  of  the  latter  being 
mostly  stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats 
and  rags,  were  now  left  entirely  open  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  a  free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a 
series  of  dunghills,  each  with  its  concomi- 
tant sink  of  green  rotten  water ;  and  if  it 
happened  that  a  stout-looking  woman,  with 
watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung  loosely 
upon  her  matted  locks,  came  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  hand,  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water 
in  her  hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in 
the  aforesaid  sink  would  be  apt  to  send 
you  up  the  village  with  your  forefinger  and 
thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  understand)  closely,  but  not 
knowingly,  applied  to  your  nostrils.  But, 
independently  of  this,  you  would  l)e  apt  to 
have  other  reasons  for  giving  your  horse, 
whoso  heels  are  by  this  time  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  of  barking  curs  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch 
of  the  spurs,  as  well  as  for  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  odour  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
no  landscape  without  figures:  and  you  might 
notice — if  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be,  a 
man  of  observation — in  every  sink  as  you  pass 
along,  "a  slip  of  a  pig"  stretched  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mud,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  luxury, 
giving  occasionally  a  long  luxuriant  grunt, 
highly  expressive  of  his  enjoyment;  or,  per- 
haps an  old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent  re- 
pose, with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling 
each  other  for  their  draught,  and  punching 
her  belly  with  their  little  snouts,  reckless 
of  the  fumes  they  are  creating:  whilst  the 
loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  confidently 
flaps  his  wings  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives 
the  warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive 
several  faces  thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and 
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rather  tlmn  miss  a  sight  of  you,  a  grotesque 
visage  peeping  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
paneless  windows,  or  a  tattered  female  fly- 
ing to  snatch  up  her  urchin,  that  has  been 
tumbling  itself  heels  up  in  the  dirt  of  the 
road,  lest  "  the  gintlemnn's  horse  might  ride 
over  it ;"  and  \i  you  happen  to  look  behind, 
you  may  observe  a  shaggy-headed  youth  in 
tattered  frieze,  with  one  hand  thrust  indo- 
lently in  his  breast  standing  at  the  door  in 
conversation  with  the  inmates,  a  broad  grin 
uf  sarcastic  ridicule  on  his  face,  in  the  act 
of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  on  yourself  or  your 
horse;  or  perhaps  your  jaw  may  be  saluted 
with  a  lump  of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to 
fall  asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged 
gossoon  from  behind  a  hedge,  who  squats 
himself  in  a  ridge  of  corn  to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door,  you  may 
observe  a  toil-worn  man,  without  coat  or 
waistcoat,  his  red,  muscular,  sun -burnt 
shoulder  peeping  through  the  remnant  of 
a  shirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  flax,  called  a  lingelj  or  perhaps  sew- 
ing two  footless  stockings,  or  martyeens  to 
his  coat,  as  a  substitute  ^9r  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fringed 
with  nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer, 
working  with  that  carelessness  and  apathy 
that  characterize  an  Irishman  when  ho  la- 
bours for  himselfy  leaning  upon  his  spade 
to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as 
I  have  described, — far  from  it.  You  see 
here  and  there,  between  the  niore  humble 
cabins,  a  stout  comfortable-looking  farm- 
house, with  ornamental  thatching  and  well- 
glazed  windows ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a 
hay-yard,  with  five  or  six  largo  stacks  of 
corn,  well  trimmed  and  roped,  and  a  fine, 
yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay-rick,  half-cut, 
— not  taking  into  account  twelve  or  thirteen 
circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  others  had  been  raised. 
Neither  is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten 
bread,  which  the  good  wife  is  baking  on  the 
griddle,  unpleasant  to  your  nostrils;  nor 
would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in  which 
you  might  see,  should  you  chance  to  enter, 
a  prodigious  square  of  fat,  yellow,  and 
almost  transparent  bacon  tumbling  about, 
\ie  an  unpleasant  object:  truly,  as  it  hangs 
over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swept  hearth- 
stone, it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  white 
settle  and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  nog- 
gins, wooden  trenchers,  and  pewter  dishes, 
perfectly  clean,  and  as  well  polished  as  a 
French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have  to  the 
left,  a  view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already 
described ;  and  to  the  right,  a  level  expanse 
of  fertile  country,  bounded  by  a  good  view 


of  respectable  mountains,  peering  directly 
into  the  sky  ;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an 
acute  angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where 
you  ride,  is  a  delightful  valley,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  shines  a  pretty  lake;  and  a 
little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill, 
rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a  park 
well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  Yon 
have  now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the 
village,  and  a  straight  line  of  level  road,  a 
mile  long,  goes  forward  to  a  country  town 
which  lies  immediately  behind  that  white 
church,  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side, 
and,  having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look 
to  the  left,  where  you  see  a  long  thatched 
chapel,  only  distinguished  from  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  its  want  of  chimneys,  and  a 
small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  eastern  gable ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yard, 
and  beside  it  a  snug  public-house,  well 
white  washed ;  then,  to  the  riirht,  you  ob- 
serve a  door,  apparently  in  the  side  of  a 
clay  bank,  which  rises  considerably  al)ove 
the  pavement  of  the  road.  What  I  you  ask 
vourself,  can  this  be  a  human  halMtntion? 
but  ere  you  have  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, a  confused  buzz  of  voices  from  within 
reaches  your  ear,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
little  gossoon,  with  a  red  close-cropped  head 
and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand  a 
short  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
horse,  which  you  at  once  recognize  as  *'  the 
pass"  of  a  village  school,  gives  you  the  full 
information.  He  has  an  ink-horn,  covered 
with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button-hole 
(for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  but- 
tons) of  his  frieze  jacket, — his  mouth  is  cir- 
cumscribed with  a  streak  of  ink, — his  pen  is 
stuck  knowingly  behind  his  ear, — his  shins 
are  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black,  red, 
and  blue, — on  each  heel  a  kibe, — his  *•  leather 
crackers,"  videlicet,  breeches,  shrunk  up 
upon  him,  and  only  reaching  as  far  down 
as  the  caps  of  his  knees.  Having  spied  yoa, 
he  places  his  hand  over  his  brows,  to  thVow 
bacK  the  dazzling  lightof  the  sun.and  peers 
at  you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out  into 
a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half 
to  you, — 

**  You  a  gintleman  ! — no,  nor  one  of  your 
breed  never  was,  you  procthorin'  thief,  you  f 

You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the 
door  of  the  seminary,  when  half  a  dozen 
of  those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

**0h,  sir,  hcrc^s  a  gintleman  on  a  horse! 
— masther,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse, 
wid  boots  and  spurs  on  him,  that^s  looking 
in  at  us." 

"Silence!"  exclaims  the  master;  "back, 
from  the  door, — ^boys,  rehearse,— every  one 
of  you  rehearse,  I  say,  you  BoDtiana,  till  the 
gintleman  goes  past!" 
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'*  I  want  to  fifi  out,  if  you  plase,  air/' 

"  No  you  don't,  Phelim." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

**WhAt!  is  it  afther  contradictfain^  me 
youM  be?  DonU  you  see  the  *  porter's'  out, 
and  you  can't  iro.' 

**  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir;  and 
he's  out  this  half-hour,  sir ;  I  can't  stay  in, 
sir." 

*'  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking 
at  the  gintleman,  Phelim. ' 

**  No,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Phelim,  1  know  you  of  ould, — go  to  your 
sate.  I  tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  born  for 
the  encoura<;ementof  the  hemp  manufacture, 
and  you'll  die  promoting  it." 

In  the  meantime  the  master  puts  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  *'  half 
bend," — a  phrase,  and  the  exact  curve  which 
it  forms,  I  leave  for  the  present  to  your  own 
sagacity, — and  surveys  you  until  you  pass. 
That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the  per- 
Bonn^re  who  follows  you  with  his  eye  a  heage- 
Bchool  master. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantii/, 
1830. 
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Discovery  of  America  to  the  Successful  Ter- 
mination of  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  of  the 
British  Colonies;  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  1838-1841,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1845,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain,  1846-1849,  and  to  Berlin,  1867- 
1877.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Poems,  1823,  of  orations,  pamphlets,  articles 
in  North  American  Review,  Boston  Quar- 
terly Review,  etc.,  a  volume  of  Literary  and 
Historical  Miscellanies,  N.  York,  1855,  8vo, 
and  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies to  the  Estalilishment  of  its  Independ- 
ence, Boston,  1834-1874,  10  vols.  8vo. 

**  The  History  of  the  United  States  is  a  work  of 
great  reaearch,  and,  while  the  author  states  bis 
own  opinions  decidedly  and  strongly,  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  fair  and  just  spirit.  The  style  is  vig- 
orous, clear,  and  frank, — not  often  rising  into 


eloquence,  but  frequently  picturesque,  and  always 
free  from  imitation  and  from  pedantry :  it  is,  in 
faet,  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  national  work,— 
and  is  worthy  of  its  great  theme." — Kuigk^t  Eug, 
Cjfc.  :  notioe  of  vols.  i.-v.  f 

Washington  appointed  Commands&-in- 

Chief. 

Washington  was  then  [June  15,  1775] 
forty- three  years  of  age.  In  stature  he  a 
little  exceeded  six  feet ;  his  limbs  were 
sinewy  and  well  proportioned ;  his  chest 
broad ;  his  figure  stately,  blending  dignity 
of  presence  with  ease.  His  robust  constitu- 
tion had  been  tried  and  invigorated  by  his 
early  life  in  the  wilderness,  his  habit  of  oc- 
cupation out  of  doors,  and  his  rigid  temper- 
ance ;  so  that  few  eoualled  him  m  strength 
of  arm  or  power  ot  endurance.  Ilis  com- 
plexion was  florid ;  his  hair  dark  brown ; 
nis  head  in  its  shape  perfectly  round.  His 
broad  nostrils  seemed  formed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  scornful  an^er.  His  dark  blue 
eyes,  which  were  deeply  set,  had  an  ex- 
pression of  resignation,  and  an  earnestness 
that  was  almost  sadness. 

At  eleven  years  old,  led  an  orphan  to  the 
care  of  an  excellent  but  unlettered  mother, 
he  grew  up  without  learning.  Of  arithme- 
tic and  geometry  he  acquired  just  knowledge 
enough  to  be  able  to  practise  measuring  land ; 
but  all  his  instruction  at  school  taugnt  him 
not  so  much  as  the  orthography  or  rules  of 
grammar  of  his  own  tongue.  His  culture 
was  altogether  his  own  work,  and  he  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  self-made  man  ;  yet  from 
his  early  life  he  never  seemed  uneducated. 
At  sixteen  he  went  into  the  wilderness  as  a 
surveyor,  and  for  three  years  continued  the 
pursuit,  where  the  forest  trained  him,  in 
meditative  solitude,  to  freedom  and  large- 
ness of  mind ;  and  nature  revealed  to  him 
her  obedience  to  serene  and  silent  laws.  In 
his  intervals  from  toil,  he  seemed  always  to 
be  attracted  to  the  best  men,  and  to  be  cher- 
ished by  them.  Fairfax,  his  employer,  an 
Oxford  scholar,  already  aged,  became  his 
fast  friend.  He  read  little,  but  with  close 
attention.  Whatever  he  took  in  hand,  he 
applie<l  himself  to  with  care ;  and  his  papers, 
which  have  been  prepared,  show  how  he 
almost  imperceptibly  gained  the  power  of 
writing  correctly;  always  expressing  him 
self  with  clearnoNS  and  directness,  often  with 
felicity  of  language  and  grace. 

When  the  frontiers  on  the  west  became 
disturbed,  he  at  nineteen  was  commissioned 
an  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major. 
At  twenty-one  he  went  its  the  envoy  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  council  of  Indian  chie^  on  the 
Ohio  and  to  the  French  officers  near  Lake 
Erie.  Fame  waited  upon  him  from  his 
youth  ;  and  no  one  of  his  colony  was  so  much 
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spoken  of.  lie  conducted  the  first  military 
expedition  from  Virginia  that  crossed  the 
Alleghanies.  Braddock  selected  him  as  an 
aide,  and  he  was  the  only  man  who  came 
out  of  the  disastrous  defeat  near  the  Mo- 
nongahela  with  increased  reputation,  which 
extended  to  England.  The  next  year,  when 
he  was  but  four  and  twenty,  **  the  great  es- 
teem" in  which  he  was  hold  in  Virginia, 
and  his  *'  real  merit,'*  led  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Maryland  to  request  that  he 
might  ho  **  commissioned  and  appointed 
second  in  command"  of  the  army  designed 
to  march  to  the  Ohio ;  and  Shirley,  the  com- 
mander-in-cliief,  heard  the  proposal  **  with 

freat  satisfaction  and  pleasure,"  for  *'  he 
new  no  provincial  officer  upon  the  conti- 
nent to  whom  he  would  so  readily  give  it  as 
to  Washington."  In  1758  he  acted  under 
Forbes  as  a  brigadier,  and  but  for  him  that 
general  would  never  have  been  able  to  cross 
the  mountains. 

Courage  was  so  natural  to  him  that  it  was 
hardly  spoken  of  to  his  praise :  no  one  ever 
at  any  moment  of  his  life  discovered  in  him 
the  le:ist  shrinking  in  danger  ;  and  ho  had  a 
hardihood  of  daring  whicn  escaped  notice, 
because  it  was  so  enveloped  by  superior  calm- 
ness and  wisdom. 

He  was  as  cheerful  as  he  was  spirited, 
frank  and  commnnicative  in  the  society  of 
friends,  fond  of  the  fox-chase  and  the  dance, 
often  sportive  in  his  letters,  and  liked  a 
hearty  laugh.  This  joyousness  of  dispo- 
sition remained  to  the  last,  though  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  responsibilities  was  soon  to  take 
from  him  the  right  of  displaying  the  impul- 
sive qualities  of  his  nature,  and  the  weight 
Ivhich  he  was  to  bear  up  was  to  overlay  and 
repress  his  gayety  and  openness. 

His  hand  was  liberal;  giving  quietly 
and  without  observation,  as  though  he  was 
tishamed  of  nothing  but  being  discovered  in 
doing  good.  He  was  kindly  and  compas- 
sionate, and  of  lively  sensibility  to  the  sor- 
rows of  others;  so  that  if  his  country  had 
only  needed  a  victim  for  its  relief,  he  would 
have  willingly  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice. 
But  while  he  was  prodigal  of  himself,  he 
was  considerate  for  others ;  ever  parsimo- 
nious of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen. 

He  was  prudent  in  the  management  of  his 
private  affairs,  purchased  rich  lands  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  to  the  flats  of  the  Kana- 
wha, and  improved  his  fortune  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment;  but  as  a  public 
man  he  knew  no  otner  aim  than  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  country's 
poverty  he  refused  personal  emolument  for 
iiis  service. 

His  faculties  were  so  well  balanced  and 
combined,  that  his  constitution,,  free  from 
excess,  was  tempered  evenly,  with  all  the 


elements  of  activity,  and  his  mind  resembled 
a  well-ordered  commonwealth  :  his  passions, 
which  had  all  the  in  tensest  vigour,  owed  al- 
legiance to  reason ;  and,  with  all  the  fiery 
quickness  of  his  spirit,  his  impetuous  and 
massive  will  was  held  in  check  by  con.sum- 
mate  judgment.  He  had  in  his  composition 
a  calm,  which  gave  him  in  moments  of  high- 
est excitement  the  power  of  self-control,  and 
enabled  him  to  excel  in  patience  even  when 
he  hjid  most  cause  for  disgust.  Washington 
was  offered  a  command  when  there  was  little 
to  bring  out  the  unorganized  resources  of  the 
continent  but  his  own  influence,  and  author- 
ity was  connected  with  the  people  by  the 
most  frail,  most  attenuated,  scarcely  discern- 
ible threads ;  yet  vehement  as  was  his  nature, 
impassioned  as  was  his  courage,  he  so  re- 
strainetl  his  ardour  that  he  never  failed  con- 
tinuously to  exert  the  attracting  power  of 
that  influence,  and  never  exerted  it  so  sharply 
as  to  break  its  force. 

In  secrecy  he  was  unsurpassed  ;  but  his 
secrecy  had  the  character  of  prudent  reserve, 
not  of  cunning  or  concealment 

His  understanding  was  lucid,  and  his 
judgment  accurate ;  so  that  his  conduct 
never  betrayed  hurry  or  confusion.  No 
detail  was  too  minute  for  his  personal  in- 
quiry and  continued  supervision  ;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  he  comprehended  events  in  their 
widest  aspects  and  relations.  He  never 
seemed  above  the  object  that  engaged  his 
attention,  and  he  was  always  equal,  without 
an  effort,  to  the  solution  of  the  highest  ques« 
tions,  even  when  there  existed  no  precedents 
to  guide  his  decision. 

In  this  way  he  never  drew  to  himself  ad- 
miration for  the  possession  of  any  one  qual- 
ity to  excess,  never  made  in  council  any  one 
suggestion  that  was  sublime  but  imprnc- 
ticable,  never  in  action  took  to  himself  the 
praise  or  the  blame  of  undertakings  aston- 
ishing in  conception,  but  beyond  his  means 
of  execution. 

It  was  the  most  wonderful  accomplishment 
of  this  man  that  placed  upon  the  largest 
theatre  of  events,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
revolution  in  human  affairs,  he  never  failed 
to  observe  all  that  was  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  l)Ound  his  aspirations  by  that 
which  was  possible. 

A  slight  tinge  in  his  character,  perceptible 
only  to  the  close  observer,  revealed  tne  re- 
gion from  which  he  sprung,  and  he  might  l»e 
uescril)cd  as  the  l>est  specimen  of  manhood 
as  developed  in  the  south  ;  but  his  Qualities 
were  so  faultlessly  proportioned  tnat  his 
whole  country  rather  claimed  him  as  its 
choicest  representative,  the  most  complete 
expression  of  all  its  attainments  and  aspira* 
tions.  He  studied  his  country  and  con- 
formed to  iL    His  countrymen  folt  that  he 
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was  the  best  type  of  America,  and  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  were  proud  of  it.  They  lived  in 
his  life,  and  made  his  success  and  his  praise 
their  own. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  confidence  in 
God's  Providence,  and  exemplary  in  his  re- 
spect for  the  forms  of  public  worship,  no 
philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
more  firm  in  the  support  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  ;  none  more  tolerant  or  more 
remote  trum  bigotry ;  but  belief  in  God 
and  trust  in  His  overruling  power  formed 
the  essence  of  his  character.  Divine  wis- 
dom not  only  illumines  the  spirit,  it  in- 
spires the  will.  Washington  was  a  man 
of  action,  and  not  of  theory  or  words ;  his 
creed  appears  in  his  life,  not  in  his  pro- 
fessions, which  burst  from  him  very  rarely, 
and  only  at  those  great  momenta  or  crisis  m 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  when  earth  and 
heaven  seemed  actually  to  meet,  and  his 
emotions  became  too  strong  for  suppression  ; 
but  his  whole  being  wiis  one  continued  net 
of  faith  in  the  eternal,  intelligent,  moral  or- 
der of  the  universe.  Integrity  was  so  com- 
pletely the  law  of  his  nature  that  a  planet 
would  sooner  have  shot  from  its  sphere  than 
he  have  departed  from  his  uprightness,  which 
was  so  constant  that  it  often  seemed  to  be 
almost  impersonal. 

They  say  of  Giotto  that  he  introduced 
goodness  into  the  art  of  painting ;  Wasliing- 
ton  carried  it  with  him  to  the  camp  and  the 
cabinet,  and  established  a  new  criterion  of 
human  greatness.  The  purity  of  his  will 
confirmci  his  fortitude;  and  as  he  never  fal- 
tered in  his  faith  in  virtue,  he  stood  fast  by 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  just;  free  from 
illusions;  never  dejected  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  went 
before  him,  and  drawing  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess from  tlie  justice  of  his  cause.  Hence  he 
Wjis  persevering,  leaving  nothing  unfinished ; 
free  from  all  biint  of  ob<ttinacy  in  his  firm- 
ness ;  seeking  and  gladly  receiving  advice, 
but  immovable  in  his  devotedness  to  right. 

Of  a  **  retiring  modesty  and  habitual  re- 
serve/^ his  ambition  was  no  more  than  the 
consciousness  of  his  power,  and  was  su1)or- 
dinate  to  his  sense  of  duty ;  he  took  the  fore- 
most place,  for  he  knew  from  inliorn  mag- 
nanimity that  it  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
dared  not  withhold  the  service  required  of 
him  :  so  that,  with  all  his  humility,  he  was 
by  necessity  the  first,  thoujzh  never  for  him- 
self or  for  private  ends.  He  loved  fame,  the 
approval  of  coming  generations,  the  pxxl 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men  of  his  own  time, 
and  he  desired  t^  make  his  conduct  coincide 
with  their  wishes;  but  not  fear  of  censure, 
nor  the  prospect  of  applause,  could  tempt 
him  t<»  swerve  from  rectitude,  and  the  praise 
which  he  coveted  was  the  sympathy  of  that 


moral  sentiment  which  exists  in  every  hu-* 
man  breast,  and  goes  forth  only  to  the  wel- 
come of  virtue. 

There  have  been  soldiers  who  have 
achieved  mightier  victories  in  the  field,  and 
made  conquests  more  nearly  corresponding- 
to  the  boundlessness  of  selfish  ambition ; 
statesmen  who  have  been  connected  with 
more  startling  upheavals  of  society ;  but  it 
is  the  greatness  of  Washington,  that  in  pulK 
lie  trusts  he  used  power  solely  for  the  public 
good ;  that  ho  was  the  life  and  moderator, 
and  stay,  of  the  most  momentous  revolution 
in  human  aflfairs,  its  moving  impulse  and 
its  restraining  power.  Combining  the  cen- 
tripetal and  tne  centrifugal  forces  in  their 
utmost  strength  and  in  perfect  relations, 
with  creative  grandeur  of  instinct  he  held 
ruin  in  ehcck,  and  renewed  and  perfected 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  Finding  the 
colonies  disconnected  and  dependent,  he  lef^ 
them  such  a  united  and  well-ordered  com- 
monwealth as  no  visionary  hod  believed  to 
be  possible.  So  that  it  has  been  truly  said, 
^*  he  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and  good.'* 
["  Of  all  great  men,  he  was  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  fortunate." — M.  Guizot; 
Essay  on  Washington,  Hillard's  translation,] 

This  also  is  the  praise  of  Washington  : 
that  never  in  the  tide  of  time  has  any  man 
lived  who  had  in  so  great  a  degree  the 
almost  divine  faculty  to  command  the  c(m- 
fidence  of  his  fellow-men  and  rule  the  will- 
ing. Wherever  he  became  known,  in  his 
family,  his  neigh lx)rhood,  his  county,  his 
native  Stat«,  the  continent,  the  camp,  civil 
life,  the  United  States,  among  the  common 
people,  in  foreign  courts,  throughout  the 
civilized  world  of  the  human  race,  and  even 
among  the  savages,  he,  beyond  all  other 
men,  nad  the  confidence  of  his  kind.  .  .  . 
Washington  knew  that  he  must  depend  for 
success  on  a  steady  continuance  of  purpose 
in  an  imperfectly  united  continent,  and  on 
his  personal  influence  over  separate  and 
half-formed  governments,  with  most  of  whom 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  ;  he  foresaw  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle;  but  a  secret 
consciousness  of  his  power  bade  him  not  to 
fear  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  backward- 
ness of  others,  he  never  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  thought  of  sheathing  his  sword  or 
resigning  his  command,  till  his  work  of 
vindicating  American  liberty  should  l>o 
done.  To  his  wife  he  unbosomed  his  in- 
most mind :  *^  I  hope  my  undertaking  this 
service  is  designed  to  answer  some  good 
purpose.  I  rely  confidently  on  tliat  Prov- 
idence which  has  heretofore  preserved  and 
been  bountiful  to  me." 

His  acceptance  at  once  changed  the  aspeoft 
of  afiiiirs.     John  Adams,  looking  with  coin 
placcncy  upon  **the  modest  and  virtuous^ 
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the  Bininble,  generous,  and  brnvc  gpncral," 
aa  the  choiue  of  MftsHacbusetW,  uiid:  "This 
appoinlnicnt  irill  have  n  fcreat  eSect  in 
oementin^  the  union  of  tliese  eoloniea." 
"The  general  is  one  of  the  iDost  iroportnnt 
eharoclcrs  of  the  world  ;  upon  him  depend 
the  liberties  or  America."  All  LenrM  turned 
with  affection  tnwardB  Washinicton.  This  is 
be  who  wan  raised  up  to  be  not  the  head  of 
a  party,  but  tlie  father  of  his  conntrj. 
Hut.  oftM  UHittd  Staler,  Koi.  eii.  Chap. 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MA- 
CAULAY,  M.P.,  LORD  MA- 
CAU LAY, 
ft  ton  of  Zncharj  Mncnulav,  uid  born  at 
Botblej  Temple.  Lciceslersliirc,  ISUO,  was 
•ducated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridf^e, 
where  he  gained  the  Chnncellor'i  Medal  for 
hia  poem,  Pompeii,  1819,  the  inme  Chnn- 
cellor's  Medal  lor  his  poem.  Evening,  1821, 
and  in  thii  Tear  wa«,  as  a  reward  for  claHsi- 
eal  pro Gui en i;;,  elected  (o  the  Craren  Scholsr- 
•hip;  graduated  B.A..  1822,  and  »oon  after 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  eollege ;  in  1825 
graduated  M.A. ;  was  called  to  the  bar,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1S26,  and  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  BankruptcT.  1827:  M.P. 
for  Cnlne,  I83U-32,  and  for'Leeds  {acting 
also  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  for 
India],  1832-^ ;  absent  in  India  ns  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcntla, 
where  he  prepared  his  Indian  Penal  Code, 
1835-37;  SecretarTof War,  1839i  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  183tM7:  Paymaster-General  of 
the  Forces,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  1846 ; 
Lord-Bector  of  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow, 
and  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1849 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, 1850;  received  the  Prusoian  Order  of 
Merit.  1853  ;  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  1852-56; 
rained  to  the  peerage  ns  Baron  Macaulay,  of 
Rothley,  in  the  counly  of  Leicenter.  Sept. 
1857  ;  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Dec.  28,  1859. 

Lnys  of  Ancient  Rome.  Lond.,  1842,  gvo, 
with  Illustrations  bv  0.  Schiirf,  Jr.,  1847, 
•m.  4to,  1848.  etc. ;  'Criliool  and  Historical 
Essays  contributed  to  the  Edinbui-gh  Ite- 
Tiew,  Lond.,  1843,  3  vols,  (with  sereral 
ORilBsions  from  the  firnt  collection,  Phila., 
1842-44,  5  Toh.  12mo) ;  The  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I., 
Lond.,  8to,  vole.  i..  il.,  1848,  vols.  iii„  iv.. 
1855,  *ot.  v.,  1841 ;  Biographies  contributed 
to  the  RncyclopiEdia  Britiinnica,  wiih  Kutee 
of  his  Couneclion  with  Edinburgh,  and  Ex- 
tracts from  His  Letters  and  Speeches  [by 
Adam  Itlnck],  Edin.,  1860,  sm.  8to.  OfMn- 
eaalay's  Liiy»,  Essays,  and  lliiitory.  there 
have  been  many  editions:  .be  following  is 


the  authorized  eolIcctiTe  edition  :  The  Works 
of  Lord  Macanbiy  Complete:  Edited  bj  his 
Sister  Lady  Treielyan,  London,  Lonfcnians 
4  Co.,  8  vols.  8rn  vii..  vols,  i.,  ii..  iii.,  iT.. 
llistorv  of  England :  toIs.  v.,  tI.,  vii..  1-379, 
Eways';  vol.  vii.,  280-412,  Biographies  cnn 
tribuled  to  the  EncrclopKdia  Britannica, 
vii. :  Francis  Atterbury.  John  BunTan, 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Samuel  Johnson,  Williatn 
Pitt;  vol.  *ii.,  413-558,  Introductory  Report 
upon  the  Indian  Penal  Code :  vol.  vii.,  55i^ 
703,  Contributions  to  Knight's  QnarterlT 
Magaiine ;  yoI.  viii,,  1-442.  Speeches ;  vol, 
vii).,  443-539,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  Tol. 
viii.,  541-G03,  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Inscrip 
tions,  etc. ;  vol.  viii.,  605-712,  Index. 

For  detailed  lisU  of  editiuns  of  his  vrorkt. 
and  crilicisms.  see  Bohn's  Lowndes's  Bibl 
Man.,  iii.  1432*,  Altibone's  Crit.  Diet,  r.f 
Eng.  Lit.,  1156.  245],  and  his  Sketch  of 
Lord  Mncnulav's  Life  and  'Writing',  pre- 
fixed to  Macaulny's  History  of  Enf^land,  vol. 
v.,  Boit..  1861,  l2mo,  and  Philo.,  181)9,  etc 
l2mo.  See  also  a  Memoir  of  Macaulav.  by 
Rev.  II.  II.  Mllman,  D.D..  Lond.,  Issi. 
post  8vo  (also  prefixed  to  Maeaulav's  His- 
tory of  England,  vol.  viii.,  1862,  poit  «vo) : 
The  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulav,  bv  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Arnold.  B.A.,  Lond..  1.'>G2. 
8vo ;  Mocauluy  the  Historian  and  Mnn  of 
Letters,  etc..  by  John  Camden  Ilniten 
Lond..  1860.  8vo;  The  Life  of  Lord  Ma<-au 
lay,  by  [his  nephew]  G.  0.  Trevclynn.  Lond.. 
1876,  2  vols.  8vo;  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Lord  Macaulny.  by  G.  O.  Tre- 
velynn.  Lond..  1876,  8vo ;  Selections  from 
(he  CorrPspondence  nf  the  Late  Miicvej 
Kapier,  Esq.,  Lond.,  Ml'i,  8vo. 
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COPTRIOHT. 

If  the  law  were  what  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  [Mr.  Serjeant  TalfourdJ 
wishes  to  make  it,  somebody  would  now 
have  the  monopoly  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works. 
Who  that  8omel>oay  would  be  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  guess.  I 
euess,  then,  that  it  would  have  been  some 
bookseller,  who  was  the  assign  of  another 
bookseller,  who  was  the  grandson  of  a  third 
bookseller,  who  had  bought  the  copyright 
from  Black  Frank,  the  doctor's  servant  and 
residuary  legatee  in  1785  or  1786.  Now, 
would  the  knowledge  that  this  copyright 
would  exist  in  1841  have  been  a  source  of 
gratification  to  Johnson?  Would  it  have 
stimulated  his  exertions?  Would  it  have 
once  drawn  him  out  of  his  bed  before  noon? 
Would  it  have  once  cheered  him  under  a  fit 
of  the  spleen?  Would  it  have  induced  him 
to  give  us  one  more  allegory,  one  more  life  of 
a  poet,  one  more  imitation  of  Juvenal  ?  I 
firmly  believe  not.  I  firmly  l>e1ieve  that  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  he  was  writing  out 
debates  for  the  (jentlcman's  Magazine,  ho 
would  very  much  rather  have  had  twopence 
to  buy  a  plate  of  a  shin  of  beef  at  a  cook's 
shop  underground.  Considered  as  a  reward 
to  him,  the  difference  between  a  twenty 
years'  and  sixty  years'  term  of  posthumous 
copyright  would  have  been  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing.  But  is  the  difference  nothing  to 
us?  i  can  buy  Rasselas  for  sixpence;  I 
might  have  luid  to  give  five  shillings  for  it. 
I  can  buy  the  Dictionary,  the  entire  genuine 
Dictionary,  for  two  guineas ;  perhaps  for 
less  *,  I  might  have  haul  to  give  five  or  six 
guineas  for  it.  Do  I  grudge  this  to  a  man 
like  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Not  at  all.  Show  mo 
that  the  prospect  of  this  l)Oon  roused  him  to 
any  vigorous  effort,  or  sustained  his  soirits 
under  depressing  circumstances,  and  I  am 
Quite  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, heavy  as  that  price  is.  But  what  I  do 
complain  of  is  that  my  circumstances  are  to 
be  worse,  and  Johnson^s  none  the  better ; 
that  I  am  to  give  five  pounds  for  what  to 
him  was  not  worth  a  farthing. 

The  principle  of  copyright  is  this  :  It  is  a 
tax  on  readers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
l)ounty  to  writers.  The  tax  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  one  ;  it  is  a  tax  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
nocent and  most  salutary  of  human  pleas- 
ures ;  and  never  let  us  forget,  that  a  tax  on 
innocent  pleasures  is  a  premium  on  vicious 
pleasures.  I  admit,  however,  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  bounty  on  genius  and  learning. 
In  order  to  give  such  a  bounty,  I  willingly 
submit  even  to  this  severe  and  burdensome 
tax.  Nay,  I  am  ready  to  increase  the  tax, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
proportionally  increase    the  bounty.     My 


complaint  is,  that  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  doubles,  triples,  quadruples, 
the  tax,  and  makes  scarcely  any  perceptible 
addition  to  the  bounty.  Why,  Sir,  wnat  is 
tlie  additional  amount  of  taxation  which 
would  have  been  levied  on  the  public  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  works  alone,  if  my  honour- 
able and  learned  friend's  bill  had  been  the 
law  of  the  land  ?  I  have  not  data  sufficient 
to  form  an  opinion.  But  I  am  confident  that 
the  taxation  on  his  Dictionary  alone  would 
have  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
In  reckoning  the  whole  additional  sum 
which  the  holders  of  his  copyrights  would 
have  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  publio 
during  the  last  half  century  at  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  very 
greatly  underrate  it.  Now,  I  again  say 
that  I  think  it  but  fair  that  we  should  pay 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  consideration  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  pleasure 
and  encouragement  received  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  1  think  it  very  hard  that  we  should  pay 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  what  he  would 
not  have  valued  at  five  shillings. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  dwells 
on  the  claims  of  the  posterity  of  great 
writers.    Undoubt^ly,  Sir,  it  would  be  very 

f>leasing  to  see  a  descendant  of  Shakespeare 
iving  in  opulence  on  the  fruits  of  his  great 
ancestor's  genius.  A  house  maintained  in 
splendour  by  such  a  patrimony  would  be  a 
more  interesting  and  striking  object  than 
Blenheim  is  to  us,  or  than  Strath fieldsiiye 
will  be  to  our  children.  But  unhappily,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that,  under  any  system, 
such  a  thing  can  come  to  pass. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  does 
not  propose  that  copyright  shall  descend  to 
the  eldest  son,  or  shall  l>e  lx)und  up  by  irrev- 
ocable entail.  It  is  to  be  merely  personal 
property.  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable 
that  it  will  descend  during  sixty  years  or 
half  that  term  from  parent  to  child.  The 
chance  is  that  more  people  than  one  will 
have  an  interest  in  it.  They  will  in  all 
probability  sell  it  and  divide  the  proceeds. 
The  price  which  a  bookseller  will  give  for 
it  will  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sum  which 
he  will  afterwards  draw  from  the  public  if 
his  speculation  proves  successful,  lie  will 
give  little,  if  anything,  more  for  a  term  of 
sixty  years  than  for  a  term  of  thirty  or  five 
and  twenty.  The  present  value  of  a  dis- 
tant advantage  is  always  small ;  but  when 
there  is  great  room  to  doubt  whether  a  dis- 
tant advantage  will  be  any  advantage  at  all, 
the  present  value  sinks  to  almost  nothing. 
Such  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  public  taste 
that  no  sensible  man  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, with  confidence,  what  the  sale  of 
any  book  published  in  our  days  will  bo  in 
the  years  between    1890  and   1900.    Tho 
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whole  fanhion  of  thinking  and  writin;:  has 
often  under;;one  a  change  in  a  niaeh  f^horter 
period  than  that  to  which  trj  honourable 
and  learned  friend  would  extend  posthumous 
eopTri;;ht.  What  would  have  be<fn  consid- 
ered  the  be<it  literary  property  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Charles  the  Second's  rei^  7  I  im- 
affine  Cowley's  Poems.  Overleap  sixty  years, 
and  you  are  in  the  generation  of  which  Pope 
asked,  ••  Who  now  reads  Cowley  T  What 
works  were  ever  exi>ected  with  more  impa- 
tience hy  the  pulilic  than  thoi«e  of  Lord 
Boiin^broke.  which  ap{teare<l,  I  think,  in 
Vlh\t  In  1814  no  lKX>k»eller  would  have 
thanked  you  for  the  copyright  of  them  all, 
if  you  hod  offered  it  to  him  for  nothing. 
What  would  PatPrnoster  Row  give  now  for 
the  copyright  of  I  lay  ley's  Triumphs  of  Tem- 
per, so  much  admired  within  the  memory 
of  many  people  still  living?  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  from  the  very  nature  of  literary 
property  it  will  almost  always  poM  away 
irom  an  author's  family  ;  and  I  say,  that  the 
price  given  for  it  to  the  family  will  liear  a 
▼ery  small  proportion  to  the  tax  which  the 
purchaser,  if  his  speculation  turns  out  well, 
will  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years 
levy  on  the  public. 

If,  Sir,  I  wished  to  6nd  a  strong  and  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  effects  which  I  antici- 
pate from  long  copyright,  I  should  select, — 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  will  lie 
surprised, — I  should  select  the  case  of  Mil- 
ton's granddaughter.  As  often  as  this  bill 
has  been  under  discussion  the  fate  of  Mil- 
ton's granddaughter  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  advocates  of  monopoly.  My 
honourable  and  learned  friend  hns  repeatedly 
told  the  story  with  great  eloquence  and  effect. 
He  has  dilated  on  the  sufferings,  on  the  ab- 
ject poverty  of  this  ill-fated  woman,  the 
fast  or  an  illustrious  race.  lie  tells  us  that, 
in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  Gorrick  gave 
her  a  l>encfit,  t£at  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue, 
and  that  the  public  contributed  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  Was  it  fit,  he  asks,  that 
she  should  receive,  in  this  eleemosynary 
form,  a  small  portion  of  what  was  in  truth 
a  debt?  Why,  he  asks,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  pittance  from  charity,  did  she  not  live  in 
comfort  and  luxury  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  her  ancestor's  works  ?  But,  Sir,  will 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  tell  me 
that  this  event,  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
pathetically  described,  was  caused  by  the 
shortness  of  the  term  of  copyright?  Why, 
at  that  time,  the  duration  of  copyright  was 
longer  than  even  he,  at  present,  proposes  to 
make  it.     The  monopoly  lasted,  not  sixty 

J  ears,  but  for  ever.  At  the  time  at  which 
lilton's  granddaughter  asked  charity,  Mil- 
ton's works  were  tne  exclusive  property  of 
a  bookseller.    Within  a  few  months  of  the 


day  on  wbicK  the  benefit  was  given  at  Gar> 
rick's  theatre,  the  holder  of  the  copyright  of 
Paradi^fe  Lo*t — I  think  it  wa*  Ton!«on — ap- 
i  plied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  fttr  an  injunc- 
tion agaiu'^t  a  bookseller  who  had  published 
a  cheap  edition  of  the  great  epic  p*  em,  and 
obtained  the  injunction.  The  repn»>enuitioQ 
of  Com  us  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 
1750,  the  injunction  in  175:2.  nere^  then, 
is  a  perfect  illu.stration  of  the  effect  of  long 
copyright  Milton's  works  are  the  property 
of  a  single  publisher.  Every  body  who  wants 
them  must  buy  them  at  Tonson's  shop,  and  at 
Tonson's  price.  Whoever  attempts  to  under- 
sell Tonson  is  harassed  with  legal  proceed- 
ings. Thousands  who  would  gladly  possess  a 
copy  of  Paradi!«e  Lost  must  forego  that  great 
enjoyment.  And  what,  in  the  meantime,  ia 
the  situation  of  the  only  person  for  whfm  we 
can  suppose  that  the  author,  protected  at 
such  a  cot«t  to  the  public,  was  at  all  inter- 
ested  ?  She  is  reduced  to  utter  destitution. 
Milton's  works  are  under  a  muDonoIy.  Mil- 
ton's granddaughter  is  starving.  The  reader 
is  pillaged ;  but  the  writer's  family  ia  not 
enriched.  Society  is  taxed  doubly.  It  has 
to  give  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  poems; 
and  it  has  at  the  same  time  to  gire  alms  to 
the  only  surviving  descendant  of  the  poet. 
Spferh  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commont, 
Feb.  5,  1841 :  MaeaulayM  Worla, 

The   bill  which  Macanlay  thus  opposed^ 
was  rejected  by  45  yotes  to  38. 

Trial  or  Warren  Hastixos. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparations  for  the 
trial  had  proceeded  raf>i(ily;  and  on  the  thir^ 
teenth  of  February,  1788,  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  commenced.  There  have  be^n  spec- 
tacles more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more  gor- 
geous with  jewelry  and  cloth  of  gfdd,  more 
attractive  to  grown-up  children,  than  that 
which  was  then  exhibited  at  Westu inciter ; 
but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so 
well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cultivated, 
a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  interest  which  l>elong  to  the 
near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and 
to  the  past,  were  collected  on  one  spot,  and 
in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and  alt  the 
accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilization  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
both  from  co-operation  and  from  contrast. 
Every  step  in  the  proceedings  carried  the 
mind  eitner  backward,  thrrmgh  many 
troubled  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the 
foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid ; 
or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and  dei«ertSy 
I  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  star*, 
I  worshipping    strange    gods,    aad    writing 
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Rtran^e  characters  from  right  to  left.  The 
IIi«;h  Court  of  Parliament  wa«  to  sit,  accord- 
in^;  to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of 
the  Plantagonet8,on  an  Englishman  accused 
of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of 
the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It 
was  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus,  the 
hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of 
Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers, 
the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had 
for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the 
hall  where  Charles  hatf  confronted  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  with  the  coura/je  which  has 
half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neittier  military 
nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues 
were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were 
kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The 
judges  in  their  vestments  of  state  attended 
to  give  advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a 
hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of 
the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House  then 
was,  walked  in  solemn  oraer  from  their 
usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal. 
The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way,  George 
Eliott,  Lord  Hcathfield,  recently  ennobled 
for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the 
realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the 
brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by 
his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing.  The  grey 
old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.  The  long 
galleries  were  crowded  by  an  audience  such 
as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emula- 
tion of  an  orator.  There  wore  gathered 
together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace 
and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the 
representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen 
the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  There  the  Ambassadors  of 
great  Kings  and  Commonwealths  gazed  with 
admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  present.  There 
Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty, 
looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing 
all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of 
the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a 
senate  which  still  retained  some  show  of 
freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the  op- 
pressor of  Africa.    There  were  seen,  side  by 


side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest 
scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured 
Reynolds  from  that  easel  which  has  preserved 
us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smilea 
of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced 
Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and 
profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted 
a  vast  treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too 
often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often  paraded 
with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid. 
There  appeareii  the  voluptuous  chai-ms  of 
her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in 
secret  plighted  his  faith.  There  too  was 
she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  l>eautiful  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia  whose  delicate  features, 
lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  res- 
cued from  the  common  decay.  There  were 
the  meml>ers  of  that  brilliant  society  which 
quoted,  criticised,  and  exchanged  repartees,^ 
under  the  rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips, 
more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself, 
had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against 

Ealace  and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana, 
duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Sergeants  made  proclamation.  Has- 
tings advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee. 
The  culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that 
great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive 
and  populous  country,  and  made  laws  and 
treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up 
and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  hign 
place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had 
feared  him,  that  most  had  loved  him,  and 
that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him  no  title  to 
glory,  except  virtue.  lie  looked  like  a  great 
man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person 
small  and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity 
from  a  carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  der* 
erence  to  the  court,  indicated  also  habitual 
self-possession  and  self-respect,  a  high  and 
intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision, 
a  face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which 
was  written,  as  legibly  as  under  the  picture 
in  the  council.  Mens  ceqiia  in  arduia :  such 
was  the  aspect  with  wnich  the  great  pro- 
consul presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

Ilis  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of 
whom  were  afterwards  Diised  by  their  tal- 
ents and  learning  to  the  highest  posts  in 
their  profession  :  the  bold  and  strong-minded 
Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent 
Dallas,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Plea*;  and  Plomer  who,  near  twenty 
years  later,  successfully  conducted  in  the 
same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, and  subsequently  became  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  adyocates 
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attracted  so  much  notice  as  the  accuscrn.  In 
the  midMt  of  the  blaze  of  red  drapery  a  space 
bad  been  fitted  up  with  green  bencheM,  and 
tables  for  the  Cummons.  The  managers, 
with  Burke  at  their  head,  appeared  in  full 
dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail 
to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  re- 
li^dless  of  appearance,  had  paid  to  the  il- 
lastrious  tribunal  the  compliment  of  wearing 
a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one 
of  tlie  conductors  of  the  impeachment;  and 
his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous  elo- 
quence was  wanting  to  that  ^reat  muster  of 
various  talents.  Age  and  blindness  had  un- 
fitted Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor  ;  and  his  friends  were  left  with- 
out the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact, 
and  his  urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  these  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  the  box  in  which  the  man- 
agers stood  contained  an  array  uf  speakers 
such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence. 
There  were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English 
Demosthenes  and  the  English  Ilyperides. 
There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  neg- 
ligent of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings 
and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his 
hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension 
and  richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every 
orator,  ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes 
reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the 
finest  gentleman  of  his  age,  his  form  devel- 
oped by  every  manly  exercise,  his  face 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the 
ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled 
Windham.  Nor,  though  surrounded  by  such 
men,  did  the  youngest  manager  pass  unno- 
ticed. At  an  age  when  most  of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college, 
he  had  won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place 
in  parliament.  No  advantage  of  fortune  or 
connection  was  wanting  that  could  set  off 
to  the  height  his  splendid  talents  and  his 
anblemished  honour.  At  twenty-seven  he 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  veteran  statesmen  who  appeared  as  the 
delegates  of  the  British  Commons  at  the  bar 
of  the  British  nobility.  All  who  stood  at 
that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone, — culprit, 
advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation 
which  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  is  the 
sole  representative  of  a  great  age  which  has 

I  massed  away.  But  those  who,  within  the 
ast  ten  years,  have  listened  with  delight,  till 
the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  ani- 
mated eloquence  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are 
able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
a  race  of  men  among  whom  he  was  not  the 
foremost. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings 


were  first  road.  The  ceremony  occupied  two 
whole  days,  and  was  rendered  less  tedious 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the 
silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the 
amiable  poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose. 
Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  opening 
speech,  which  was  intended  to  I^e  a  .ir^neral 
introduction  to  all  the  charges.  Witli  an 
exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  of 
diction  which  more  than  satiz^ficd  the  highly- 
raised  expectation  of  the  audience,  he  de- 
scribed the  character  and  institutions  of  the 
natives  of  India,  recounted  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of 
Britain  had  originated,  and  set  forth  the 
constitution  of  the  Company,  and  of  the 
English  Presidencies.  Ilaving  thus  at- 
tempted to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an 
idea  of  Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind,  he  proceeded 
to  arraign  the  administration  of  Hastings  as 
systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of  mo- 
rality and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pa- 
thos of  the  great  orator  extorted  expressions 
of  unwonted  admiration  from  the  stern  and 
hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of 
the  defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  galleries, 
unaccustomed  to  such  displays  of  eloquence, 
excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display  their 
taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
controllable emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were 
pulled  out ;  smelling-bottles  were  handed 
round  ;  hysterical  sobs  and  screams  were 
heard ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried  out 
in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concludetl. 
Raising  his  voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish 
oak  resounded,  "  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  hath 
it  with  all  confidence  l»een  ordered  by  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach 
Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  whose 
trust  ho  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose  an- 
cient honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
rights  ho  has  trodden  under  foot,  and  whose 
country  he  has  turned  into  a  desert.  L:istly, 
in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the 
name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every 
age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach 
the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all  !•* 
Edin.  Reciew,  Oct.  18J^1^  and  in  Macau- 
lay's  Works. 

Deatq  of  Charles  t&k  Secokd. 

The  King  was  in  great  pain,  and  com- 
plained that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning 
within  him.     Yet  he  bore  up  against  his 
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suffering!^  with  a  fortitude  which  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  his  soft  and  luxarious 
nature.  The  sight  of  his  misery  affected 
his  wife  so  much  that  she  faintea,  and  was 
carried  senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prel- 
ates who  were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  They 
now  thought  it  their  duty  to  aildross  him  in 
a  still  more  urgent  manner.  William  San- 
croft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  honest 
and  pious,  though  narrow-minded,  man  used 
great  freedom.  **  It  is  time,'*  he  said,  **  to 
speak  out ;  for,  Sir,  you  are  about  to  appear 
before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  or  per- 
sons."    The  King  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
then  tried  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He 
was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick 
sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  His  elab- 
orate works  have  long  been  forgotten ;  but 
his  morning  and  evening  hymns  are  still 
repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dwelling. 
Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant.  Before 
he  became  a  Bishop,  he  had  maintained  the 
honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the 
court  was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor 
Gwynn  lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied 
there  as  a  prebendary.  The  King  had  sense 
enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit.  Of  all 
the  prelates  he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was 
to  no  purpose,  however,  that  the  good  Bishop 
now  put  forth  all  his  eloquence.  Ilis  solemn 
and  pathetic  exhortaticm  awed  and  melted 
the  bystanders  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
among  them  t)elieved  him  to  be  filled  with 
the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time,  had, 
by  the  mouths  of  Nathan  and  Klias,  called 
sinful  princes  to  repentance.  Charles,  how* 
ever,  was  unmoved.  He  made  no  objection 
indeed  when  the  service  for  the  vi»<itation 
of  the  sick  was  read.  In  reply  to  the  press- 
ing questions  of  the  divines,  he  said  he  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done  amiss  *,  and  he 
suffered  the  absolution  to  be  pronounced 
over  him  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England:  but  when  he  was 
urged  to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not  to 
hear  what  was  said  ;  and  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  take  the  Eucharist  from  the 
han<i.s  of  the  Bishops.  A  table  with  bread 
and  wine  was  brought  to  his  bedside,  but 
in  vain.  Sometimes  he  said  there  was 
no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he  was  too 
weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt 
for  divine  things,  and  many  to  the  stupor 
which  often  precedes  death.  But  there  were 
in  the  palace  a  few  persons  who  knew  better. 
Charles  had  never  been  a  sincere  member  of 
the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had  long 
oscillated  between  Uobbism  and    Popery. 


When  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits 
high  he  was  a  scoffer.  In  his  few  serious 
moments  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  aware  of  this,  but  was 
entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own 
interests.  He  had  ordered  the  outports  to 
be  closed.  He  had  posted  detachments  of 
the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the  City. 
He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signature 
of  the  dying  King  to  an  instrument  by  which 
some  dutie:j  granted  only  till  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  were  let  to  farm  for  a  t«rm  of 
three  years.  These  things  occupied  the 
attention  of  James  to  such  a  degree  that, 
though,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  indis- 
creetly and  unseasonably  eager  to  bring  over 
proselytes  to  his  Church,  he  never  refiected 
that  his  brother  was  in  danger  of  dying  with- 
out the  last  sacraments.  This  neglect  was 
the  more  extraordinary  because  the  Duchess 
of  York  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen, 
suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which  the 
King  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety  of  procur- 
ing spiritual  assistance.  For  sucn  assistance 
Charles  was  at  last  indebted  to  an  agency 
very  different  from  that  of  his  pious  wife 
and  sister-in-law.  A  life  of  frivolity  and  vice 
had  not  extinguished  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion  or  all 
that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex. 
The  French  ambassador,  Barilfon,  who  had 
come  to  the  palace  to  enquire  after  the  King, 
paid  her  a  visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret  room, 
and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.  '^  I 
have,"  she  said,  *'  a  thing  of  great  moment 
to  tell  you.  If  it  were  known,  mv  head 
would  be  in  danger.  The  King  is  really  and 
truly  a  Catholic,  but  he  will  die  without 
being  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His  l>ed- 
chambcr  is  full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I 
cannot  enter  it  without  giving  scandal.  The 
Duke  is  thinking  only  of  himself.  Speak 
to  him.  Remind  him  that  there  is  a  soul 
at  stake.  He  is  master  now.  He  can  clear 
the  room.  Go  this  instant,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.'' 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber,  took 
the  Duke  aside,  and  delivered  the  message 
of  the  mistress.  The  conscience  of  James 
smote  him.  He  started  as  if  roused  from 
sleep,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent him  from  discharging  the  sacred  duty 
which  had  been  too  long  delayed.  Several 
schemes  were  discussed  and  rejected.  At 
last  the  Duke  commanded  the  crowd  to  stand 
aloof,  went  to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and 
whispered  something  which  none  of  the  spec- 
tators could  hear,  but  which  they  supposed 
to  be  some  question  al>out  affairs  ot  state. 
Charles  answered  in  an  audible  tone,  **  Yes, 
yes,  with  all  my  heart.*'  None  of  the  by- 
standers, except  the   French  amba8sado^ 
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gaewed  that  the  Kinj;  war  declaring  his 
wihh  to  l>e  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Charch  of  Rome. 

"  Shall  I  bring  a  prie«t  ?"  said  the  Duke. 
**  Do,  brother,'*  replied  the  «ick  man.  **  For 
Go4l*8  sake  do,  and  lose  no  time.  Bat  no ; 
y«»u  will  get  into  tronble."  "  If  it  costs  me 
my  life,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a 
pricsL*'  To  find  a  priest,  howerer.  for  such 
a  purf>ose,  at  a  moment^s  notice,  was  not 
easy.  For,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  person 
who  admitted  a  proselyte  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime.  The  Count  of  Castel  Melhor,  a  For- 
tugueM:  nobleman,  who,  driven  by  political 
troubles  from  his  native  land,  had  been  hos- 
pitably received  at  the  English  court,  under- 
took to  procure  a  confessor.  lie  had  re- 
course to  bis  countrymen  who  belonged  to 
the  Queen's  household ;  but  he  found  that 
none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 
French  enough  to  shrive  the  King.  The 
Duke  and  Barillon  were  a>K>ut  to  send  to  the 
Venetian  Minister  for  a  clergyman  when  they 
heard  that  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John 
IIuddlef<ton,  happened  to  Ije  at  Whitehall. 
This  man  had,  with  great  risk  U*  himself, 
saved  the  King's  life  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever 
since  the  RestTation,  a  privileged  person. 
In  the  sharpest  proclamations  which  had 
been  put  forth  against  Popish  priests,  when 
false  witne^^ses  had  inflamed  the  nation  to 
fury,  Iluddleston  had  l>een  excepted  by  name. 
He  readily  consented  to  put  bin  life  a  second 
time  in  peril  for  his  prince;  but  there  was 
still  a  difficulty :  the  honest  monk  was  so  il- 
literate that  he  did  not  know  what  be  ought 
to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such  imfiortance. 
He,  however,  obtained  some  hints,  through 
the  intervention  of  Castel  Melhor,  from  a 
Portuguese  e(d«*siiuitic,  and,  thus  instructed, 
was  brou«:bt  up  the  back  stairs  by  Chiffinch. 
a  confidential  servant,  who,  if  the  satires  of 
that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had  often  intro- 
duced visitors  of  a  very  different  description 
by  the  snme  entrance.  The  Duke  then,  in 
the  King*s  name,  commanded  all  who  were 
present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
I)nras,  Earl  of  Feversliam,  and  John  Graii- 
▼ille,  Earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  Lords  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  religion ;  (jut  James 
conceived  that  he  could  count  on  their  fidel- 
ity. Feversbam,  a  Frenchman  of  noble 
birth,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Turenne, 
held  high  rank  in  the  English  army,  and 
was  Chnmlierlnin  to  the  Queen.  Bath  was 
groom  of  the  Stole. 

The  Duke^s  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  ©yen 
the  physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door 
was  then  opened ;  and  Father  Iluddleston 
entennl.  A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his 
sacred  vestments ;  and  his  shaven  orown  was 


concealed  by  a  flowing  wig.  **Sir,"  said  the 
I  Duke,  '*  this  good  man  once  saved  your  life. 
He  now  comes  to  save  your  soul."  Charles 
faintly  answered,  **  He' is  welcome.''  Hud- 
dieston  went  through  his  part  better  than 
had  been  expected.  He  knelt  by  the  bed, 
'  listened  to  the  confession,  pronounced  the 
alisolution,  and  administered  extreme  unc- 
tion. He  asked  if  the  King  wished  to  re- 
ceive the  Lord's  Supper.  **  Surely,"  said 
Charles,  ''if  lam  not  unworthy.*'  the  host 
was  brought  in.  Charles  ferbly  stroTc  to 
rise  and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  Imde 
him  lie  still,  and  assured  him  that  God 
would  accept  the  humiliation  of  his  soul, 
and  would  not  require  the  humiliation  of 
the  body.  The  King  found  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  the  bread  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  door  and  to  procure  a 
glass  of  water.  This  rite  ended,  the  monk 
held  up  a  crucifix  before  the  penitent, 
charged  him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  withdrew. 
The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  alx>ut 
three-ouarters  of  an  hour  ;  and,  during  that 
time,  the  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room 
had  communicated  their  suspicions  to  each 
other  by  whispers  and  significant  glances. 
The  door  was  at  length  thrown  open,  and 
the  crowd  again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The 
King  seemed  much  relieved  by  what  had 
passed.  His  natural  children  were  brought 
to  his  bedside:  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  South- 
ampton, and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  St.  Al- 
bans, son  of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  son  of  the'  Duchess  of  Porte- 
mouth.  Charles  blessed  them  all,  but  spoke 
with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Richmond.  One 
face  which  should  have  1>een  there  was 
wanting.  The  eldest  and  best  l>eb>ved  child 
was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  tlie  night  Charles  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  Ducliess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  James ;  **  And  do  not,'' 
he  good-naturedly  added,  "let  poor  Nelly 
starve."  The  Queen  sent  excuses  for  her  ab- 
sence by  Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was 
too  much  disordered  to  resume  her  post  by 
the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for  any  of- 
fence which  she  might  unwittingly  liave 
given.  "  She  af k  my  pardon,  poor  woman  I" 
cried  Charles ;  '^  I  ask  hers  with  all  my 
heart." 

The  morning  lio:ht  began  to  peep  through 
the  windows  of  A\  hitehall ;  ana  Charles  de- 
sired the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains, 
that  he  might  have  one  more  look  at  tlie  day. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a 
clock  which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little 
circumstances  were  long  remembered,  be- 
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cause  they  proved  beyond  dispute  that  when 
he  dechired  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  apolo- 
gized to  those  who  had  stood  round  him  all 
night  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused, 
lie  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable 
time  dying;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
excuse  it.  This  was  the  hist  glimpse  of  that 
exquisite  urbanity  so  often  found  potent  to 
charm  away  the  resentment  of  a  justly  in- 
cused nation.  Soon  after  dawn  the  speech 
of  the  dying  man  failed.  Before  ten  hts 
senses  were  gone.  Great  numbers  had  re- 
paired to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of  morn- 
ing service.  When  the  prayer  for  the  King 
was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed  how 
deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon  on 
Fri<iay,  the  sixth  of  February,  he  passed 
away  without  a  struggle. 

History  of  Ungland,  VoL  i.  Chap,  iv, 

Samuel  Johnson. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to 
reside  in  London,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  regular  employment  from  Cave,  an 
enterprising  and  intelligent  1)OokseIler,  who 
was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine.'*  That  journal,  just  enter- 
ing on  the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence, 
was  the  only  periodical  work  in  the  king- 
dom which  then  had  what  would  now  be 
called  a  large  circulation.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelli- 
gence. It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a 
recess,  to  publish  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  either  House  without  some  disguise. 
Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain  his 
readers  witb  what  he  called  "  Reports  of  the 
Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  France 
was  Blefuscu :  London  was  Mildendo : 
pounds  were  sprugs:  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  the  Nardac  Secretary  of  State: 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Ilurgo  Hickrad : 
and  William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub. 
To  write  the  speeches  was,  during  several 
years,  the  business  of  Johnson.  lie  was 
generally  furnished  with  notes,  meagre  in- 
deed, and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said ; 
but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and 
eloquence  both  for  the  ministry  and  for  the 
opposition.  .  .  . 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on 
these  obscure  labours,  he  published  a  work 
which  at  once  placed  him  high  among  the 
writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable  that  what 
he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  Lon- 
don had  often  reminded  him  ot  some  parts 
of  that  noble  poem  in  which  Juvenal  had 
described  the  misery  and  degradation  of  a 
needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among  the 
pigeons*  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which 
cverhung  the  streets  of  Rome.    Pope's  ad- 


mirable imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles  had  recently  appeared,  were  in 
every  hand,  and  were  by  many  readers 
thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What 
Pope  had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired 
to  do  for  Juvenal.  The  enterprise  was  bold 
and  yet  judicious.  For  between  Johnscm 
and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in  common, 
much  more,  certainly,  than  between  Pope 
and  Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his 
name  in  May^  1738.  lie  received  only  ten 
guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem ; 
but  the  sale  was  rapid  and  the  success  com- 
plete. A  second  edition  was  required  within 
a  week.  Those  small  critics  who  are  always 
desirous  to  lower  established  reputations 
ran  about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous 
satire  was  superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own 
peculiar  department  of  literature.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope, 
that  he  ioined  heartily  in  the  applause  with 
which  tne  appearance  of  a  rival  genius  was 
welcomed,  lie  made  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  London.  Such  a  man,  be  said, 
could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  name 
was  soon  discovered ;  and  Pope,  with  great 
kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  an  aca- 
demical degree  and  the  mastership  of  a 
grammar  school  for  the  poor  young  poet. 
The  attempt  failed ;  and  Johnson  remained 
a  bookseller's  hack.  .  .  . 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  have  completed  his  Dictionary  by 
the  end  of  1750 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1755 
that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge  volumes  to 
the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitions 
and  marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he 
sought  for  relaxation  in  literary  labours  of  a 
more  agreeable  kind.  In  1749  he  published 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an  excellent 
imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
palm  belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modern 
poet.  The  couplets  in  which  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and  sonor- 
ous, are  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
wonderful  lines  which  bring  before  us  all 
Rome  in  tumult  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of 
Sejanus,  the  laurels  on  the  door-posts,  the 
white  bull*  stalking  towards  the  Capitol,  the 
statues  rolling  down  fn)m  their  pedestals, 
the  flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister  run- 
ning to  see  him  dragged  with  a  hook  through 
the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his  carcase 
before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  in  the  concluding  pas- 
sage the  Christian  moralist  has  not  made  the 
most  of  his  advantages,  and  has  fallen  de- 
cidedly short  of  his  Pagan  model.  On  the 
other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  roust  yield 
to  Johnson's  Charles ;  and  Johnson's  vigor- 
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OU8  and  pathetic  enumnnition  of  the  miseries 
of  a  liteniry  life  niuHt  he  ullowed  to  he  supe- 
rior to  JiiTenairs  himentntion  over  the  futc  of 
DcTno8thene8  and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Iluman 
Winhes*  John>on  received  only  fifteen  giiinean. 

A  few  days  after  the  puhlication  of  this 
poem,  his  trn;redy»  hcgun  many  years  hefore, 
was  hrou«jht  on  the  stage.  .  .  .  Garrick  now 
brought  Irene  out,  with  alterationn  sufficient 
to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
The  public,  however,  listened  with  little 
emotion,  but  with  much  civility,  to  five  acts 
of  monotonous  declamation.  After  nine  rep- 
resentations the  play  was  withdrawn.  It  is, 
indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage,  and, 
even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  lie 
found  hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  lie  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  blank  verse 
should  be.  A  change  in  the  last  syllable  of 
every  line  would  make  the  versification  of 
the  Vanity  of  Iluman  Wishes  closely  re- 
semble the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet, 
however,  cleared,  by  his  benefit  nights,  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy, 
anout  three  hundred  pounds,  then  a  great 
sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of 
Irene  he  began  to  publish  a  series  of  short 
essays  on  morals,  manners,  and  literature. 
This  species  of  composition  had  l>een  brought 
into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the  Tatler, 
and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
Spectator.  A  crowd  of  small  writers  had 
Tainlv  attempted  to  rival  Addison.  The 
Lay  ilonastery,  the  Censor,  the  Freethinker, 
the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Champion,  and  other 
wot'ks  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their  short 
day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  literature ;  and  they  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  the 
adventure  in  which  so  many  aspirants  had 
failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  numl)er<)f  the  Spectator 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Uainbler. 
From  March,  175(),  to  March,  1752,  this 
paper  continued  to  come  out  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthu- 
siastically admired  by  a  few  eminent  men. 
Richardson,  when  only  five  numbers  had 
appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  Spectator.  Youn^  and  Hart- 
ley expressed  their  approbation  not  less 
warmly.  .  .  . 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first 
very  coldly  received.  Though  the  price  of  a 
numl)er  was  only  two  pence,  the  sale  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were 
therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon  as  the 
flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted 


they  liecaine  popular.  The  author  lired  te 
see  thirteen  th'  usand  copies  spread  over 
England  alone.  Separate  editions  were  pah* 
lishcd  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  markets.  A 
large  party  pronounceil  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  est^ajs  it 
would  lie  imposi«ible  for  the  writer  himself 
to  alter  a  single  word  for  the  better.  Another 
party,  not  less  numerous,  vehemently  ac- 
cused him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  Engli>«h  tongue.  The  best  critics  ad- 
mitted that  his  diction  was  too  monotonous, 
too  obviously  artificial,  and  now  and  then 
turgid  even  to  absurdity*  But  they  did  jus- 
tice to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations  on 
morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  prei*i- 
sion  and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language, 
to  the  weighty  and  magnificent  eloquence  of 
many  serious  p.issages.  and  to  the  solemn 
yet  pleiising  humour  of  some  of  the  lighter 
papt'rs.  .  .  . 

The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedi- 

m 

(*ation.  In  the  preface  the  author  truly  de- 
clared that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  great, 
and  described  the  difficulties  with  which  be 
had  l)een  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and  pa- 
thetically that  the  ablest  and  most  malevo- 
lent of  all  the  enemies  of  his  fame.  Home 
Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passage  with- 
out tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson 
justice,  and  something  more  than  juntice. 
The  l>est  lexicographer  may  well  be  content 
if  his  productions  are  received  by  the  world 
with  cold  esteem.  But  Johnson's  Dictionary 
waH  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  no 
similnr  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  in- 
deed the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  re.id 
with  pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  passages  quoted  from  poets, 
divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  se- 
lected, that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  lie 
very  agreeably  spent  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  The  faults  of  the  liook  resolve  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault: 
Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymologist  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic  lan- 
guage except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he 
wrote  iit,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language; 
and  thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
Junius  and  Skinner.  .  .  . 

In  October,  1 705,  appeared,  after  a  delay 
of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  charac- 
ter for  honesty,  but  added  nothing  to  the 
fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The  pref- 
ace, though  it  contains  some  good  passages, 
is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most  yalua- 
blc  notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  how  attentively  he  had 
during  niany  years  ol)served  human  life  and 
manners.     The  best  specimen  is  the  note  oq 
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the  character  of  Polonius.  Nothing;  so  good 
18  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhclm  Meistcr's 
admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
praise  must  end.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless 
edition  of  any  great  classic.  The  reader 
may  turn  over  piny  after  play  without  find- 
ing one  happy  conjectural  emendation,  or 
one  ingenious  and  satisfactonr  explanation 
of  a  passage  which  had  bamed  preceding 
commentators.  Johnson  had,  in  his  pros- 
pectus, told  the  world  that  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
l>ecause  he  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  been 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view 
of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  That  his  knowledge  of  our 
literature  was  extensive  is  indisputable. 
But,  unfortunately,  be  bad  altogether  neg- 
lected that  very  part  of  our  literature  with 
which  it  is  especially  desirable  that  an  editor 
of  Shakspeare  should  be  conversant.  It  is 
dangerous  to  assert  a  negative :  yet  little  will 
)je  risked  by  the  assertion  that  in  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionary  there 
is  not  a  single  passage  quoted  from  any 
dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  nge  except 
Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even  from  Ben  the 
quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might  easily, 
in  a  few  months,  have  ma'le  himself  well 
acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  was  ex- 
tant. But  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  lie 
would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  iEschy- 
]us  and  Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever 
in  his  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read 
a  single  scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker, 
Webster,  Marlow,  Beaumont,  or  Fletcher. 
His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous. 
Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator. He  hatl,  however,  acquitted  him- 
self of  a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavily 
on  his  conscience,  and  he  sank  back  into  the 
repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
roused  him.  .  .  . 

But  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his 
tongue  was  active.  The  influence  exercised 
by  his  conversation,  directly  upon  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole 
literary  world,  was  altogether  without  a  par- 
allel. His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of 
the  highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick 
discernment,  wit,  humour,  immense  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  infinite 
store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  respected 
style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote. 
29 


Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips 
was  as  correct  in  structure  as  the  most  nicely 
balanced  period  of  the  Kambler.  But  in  his 
talk  there  were  no  pompous  triads,  and  little 
more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  osity 
and  at  ion.  All  wtis  simplicity,  ease,  and 
vigour.  He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and 
pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of  voice,  and 
a  justness  and  energy  of  emphasis,  of  which 
the  effect  was  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and 
by  the  asthmatic  gnspings  and  puffings  in 
which  the  peals  of  his  eloquence  generally 
ended.  Nor  did  the  laziness  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent 
him  from  giving  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste, 
of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so 
exact,  and  so  forcible  that  it  might  have 
been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a 
word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure. 
He  loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have 
his  talk  out  He  was  ready  to  bestow  the 
overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anybody 
who  would  start  a  subject, — on  a  fellow-pas- 
senger in  a  stage-coach,  or  on  the  person 
who  sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an 
eating-house.  But  his  conversation  was  no- 
where so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  few  frienos  whose  abili» 
ties  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he  once 
expressed  it,  to  send  him  bock  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  .  .  . 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  Johnson^s  works.  The  narra- 
tives are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel.  The 
remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature  are 
eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  criti- 
cisms are  often  excellent,  and  even  when 
grossly  and  provokinglv  unjust,  well  de 
serve  to  be  studied.  For,  nowever  erro 
ncous  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly. 
Thev  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  tram- 
melfed  l)y  prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensi- 
bility, but  vigorous  and  acute.  They  there- 
fore generally  contain  a  portion  of  valuable 
truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  from 
the  alloy,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean 
something,  a  praise  to  which  much  of  what 
is  called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no  preten- 
sions. .  .  . 

Among  the  lives  the  best  are  perhaps 
those  of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  Tlie 
very  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  un- 
just censure ;  but  even  those  who  were 
loudest  in  ))lame  were  attracted  by  the  book 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed 
the  gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six 
thou<(and  pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very 
poorly  remunerated.  Intending  at  first  to 
write  very  short  prefaces,  he  hod  stipulated 
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for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  book- 
sellers, when  they  pnw  how  far  his  perform- 
ance had  8urpa8Hed  his  promise,  added  only 
another  hundred.  .  .  . 

He  had,  in  f^pite  of  much  mental  and 
much  bodily  affliction,  clung  vehemently 
to  life.  The  feeling  de8cril)cd  in  that  fine 
but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series 
of  his  Idlers,  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in 
him  as  his  last  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied 
that  he  should  be  able  to  draw  hin  breath 
more  easily  in  a  southern  climatef  and 
would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and 
Naples,  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of 
the  journey.  The  expense,  indeed,  he  had 
the  means  of  defraying ;  for  he  had  laid  up 
al)out  two  thousand  pounds,  the  fruit  of 
labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  sev- 
eral ]>ublishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to 
break  in  upon  this  hoard ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  wished  even  to  keep  its  existence  a  se- 
cret. Some  of  his  friends  hoped  that  the 
government  might  be  induced  to  increase  his 
pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year :  but 
this  hope  was  disappointed ;  and  he  resolved 
to  stand  one  English  winter  more.  That 
winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew  weaker ; 
his  breath  grew  shorter;  the  fatal  water 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he, 
courageous  against  pain,  but  timid  against 
death,  urged  his  surgeons  to  make  deeper 
and  deeper.  Though  the  tender  care  which 
had  mitigated  his  suficrings  during  months 
of  sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he 
was  not  left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians 
and  surgeons  attended  him,  and  refused  to 
accept  fees  from  him.  Burke  parted  from 
him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham  sate 
much  in  the  sicK-room,  arranged  the  pillows, 
and  sent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a  night 
by  the  bed.  Frances  Burney.  whom  the  old 
man  had  cherished  with  fatherly  kindness, 
stood  weeping  at  the  door;  while  Lnngton, 
whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be 
an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  re- 
ceived the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand 
within.  When  at  length  the  moment  dreaded 
through  so  many  years  came  close,  the  dark 
cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's  mind. 
His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and 
gentle;  he  ceased  to  think  witn  terror  of 
death,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond  death ; 
and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
of  the  propitiation  of  Christ.  In  this  serene 
frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the  I3th  of  De- 
cember, 1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in 
Westminster  Al)bcy,  among  the  eminent  men 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  historian, — Cowley 
and  Denham,  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Gay, 
Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works 
— the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,   excepted — has 


greatly  diminished.  His  Dictionary  has 
been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Rambler 
or  his  Idler  is  not  readily  apprehended  in 
literary  circles.  The  fame  even  of  Rasselas 
has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But  though  the 
celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say, 
is  as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done 
for  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  liooks 
could  do.  The  memory  of  other  authors  is 
kept  alive  by  their  works.  But  the  memory 
of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive. 
The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the 
shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking, 
puffing,  rolling  his  head,  drumming  with  his 
fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger,  and 
swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human 
being  who  lias  been  more  than  seventy  years 
in  the  gnivo  is  so  well  known  to  us.  A'^nd  it 
is  but  just  U)  say  that  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  what  he  would  himself  have  called 
the  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of  his 
temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  convic- 
tion that  he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
Eneyclnpcedia  Britannica^  8ih  edit.,  Dec 
1856. 


ALONZO  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

bom  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  ISOO, 
graduated  with  first  honours  at  Union  Col« 
lege,  Schenectjidy,  1818.  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union 
College,  1822-26,  Rector  of  'St,  Paul's 
Church,  Boston,  1826-31,  Vice-President 
of.  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in, 
Union  College,  1831-45,  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  Sept  23,  1845,  until  his 
death  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  a 
visit  for  his  health,  July  4,  1865. 

He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  wise  prelate,  a 
zealous  philanthropist,  and  adorned  every 
position  m  which  he  was  placed. 

See  his  Life  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop) 
M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  Phila,,  1871,  8vo, 
and  Bishop  Stevens's  Funeral  Sermon  on 
Bishop  Potter,  Oct.  19,  1865,  Phila.,  1865, 
8vo;  Treatise  on  Logarithms  (printed  for 
his  class) ;  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry (printed  for  his  class) ;  Political  Econ- 
omy, New  York,  1840,  '41,  '44,  ISmo;  The 
Principles  of  Science  Applied  to  the  Domes- 
tic and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Manufac- 
tures and  Agriculture,  Bost.,  1841,  li*nio, 
New  York,  1850,  18mo;  with  G.  B.  Emer- 
son, The  School  [by  Dr.  Potter]  and  The 
Schoolmaster  [by  G.  B.  Emerson],  New 
York,  1842.  12mo,  again  1844.  12mo;  Hand- 
Book  for  lioaders  and  Students,  New  York, 
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1843,  18mo,  4th  edit.,  1847,  18rno;  Plan  of 
Temperance  Organization  for  Cities ;  A 
Lecture  on  Drinking  Usages;  Discourses, 
Charges,  Addresses,  Pastoral  Letters,  etc., 
etc.,  Phila.,  1858,  12ino.  He  contributed 
An  Introductory  Essay  to  Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Phila.'^  1855,  8vo, 

Eublished  single  sermons,  and  edited  a  num- 
er  of  works. 

The  Bible  as  a  Study. 

What  an  instrument  have  we  here  for  re- 
generating universal  humanity  I  Ours  is 
not  a  religion  for  a  favoured  family  or  a  pre- 
ferred people.  "We  are  put  in  trust  of  the 
GoHpel,  and  we  hold  it  for  mankind  ;  for  the 
distant,  the  benighted,  the  down-trodden, 
the  afflicted.  Nations  in  their  loftiest  suc- 
cesses, in  their  purest  forms  of  civilization, 
are  but  travelling  towards  the  ideal  pre- 
sented in  Scripture;  and  as  new  phased  of 
society  appear,  that  Scripture  will  be  found 
adapted  to  eiu;h,  so  far  as  it  may  be  legiti- 
mate, and  be  calculated  to  advance  each  to 
new  glory  and  perfection.  It  this  book  be 
of  God,  then  it  was  written  with  foresight 
of  all  coming  conditions  of  the  world,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  have  for  every  one  of  them 
appropriate  instructions  and  influences. 
Vy  hat  higher  privilege  or  responsibility  then 
than  ours,  who  are  called  to  dispense  this 
word  to  all  who  need  it;  and  what  duty 
more  solemn  or  more  momentous  for  those 
who  are  appointed  to  study  and  to  teach  its 
truths,  than  to  unfold  such  as  are  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties 
of  our  own  times  I  There  are  signs  of  im- 
pending and  eventful  changes.  There  are 
fearful  struggles  between  capital  and  labour 
—  between  liberty  and  order  —  between 
Church  authority  and  private  judgment — 
between  spiritualism  and  formalism — be- 
tween asceticism  and  sensuality — between 
fatalism  and  freedom — between  mysticism 
and  dogmatism — between  belief  and  unbe- 
lief. For  these,  then,  let  us  be  prepared  by 
diligent  communion  with  this  word,  whose 
wisdom  alone  can  be  our  sufficient  guide. 
But  if  the  Bible  be  such  an  Educator  for 
nations  and  for  the  race,  it  must  have  capa- 
bilities equally  great  for  the  culture  and  imr 
provement  of  the  individual.  And  what 
could  we  desire  in  a  book,  to  rouse  our  dor- 
mant faculties  or  to  invigorate  and  refine 
them,  that  we  may  not  find  here?  Holy 
Scripture  comprchendeth  History  and 
Prophecy,  Law  and  Ethics,  the  Philosophv 
of  Life  that  now  is,  the  Philosophy  of  Li^ 
that  is  to  come.  At  one  time  it  clotheth  its 
teaching  in  strains  of  the  sublimest  or  ten- 
derest  poetry,  at  another,  in  narratives,  as 
beautiful  and  touching  for  their  simplicity 


as  they^  are  unrivalled  in  dignity.  It  has 
reasoning  for  the  logical  understanding ;  it 
has  pictures  for  the  discursive  imagination  ; 
it  has  heart-searching  appeals  for  the  intui- 
tive powers  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  duty 
omitted  ;  there  is  no  grace  or  enjoyment  un- 
dervalued. It  provides  a  sphere  for  every 
faculty,  and  even  for  every  temperament  and 
disposition.  This  many-toned  voice  uses  now 
the  logic  of  a  Paul,  and  now  the  ethics  of  a 
James ;  here  the  boldness  and  fervour  of  a 
Peter,  and  there  the  gentleness  and  sublim- 
ity of  a  John.  With  one  it  discourses  of  the 
awful  guilt  and  curse  of  sin,  and  points  us 
to  the  only  way  of  escape ;  while  with  an- 
other it  expatiates  on  the  unutterable  love 
of  God  ana  the  attractions  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  The  Bible  is  no  formal,  lifeless 
system  of  propositions  and  inferences  and 
precepts.  It  is  as  rich  in  the  variety  and 
vivacity  of  its  methods,  as  it  is  in  the  over- 
flowing abundance  of  its  materials.  While 
it  draws  some  to  religion,  through  the  ideal, 
and  some  through  the  real  and  demonstra- 
ble, it  allures  others  by  means  of  the  affec- 
tions and  sensibilities,  and  others  it  over- 
awes, as  a  son  of  thunder,  by  its  appeals  to 
conscience  and  the  dread  of  an  hereafter. 

And  how  is  it  if  we  look  to  the  culture  of 
the  intellect  merely  ?  How  vast  is  the  field 
which  the  Bible  opens  to  our  inquiries! 
What  rich  results  may  we  not  win  in  almost 
any  conceivable  line  of  research  I  What 
discipline  does  not  the  proper  study  of  it 
provide  for  our  reason  and  our  faith,  for  pa- 
tience and  humility,  for  fortitude  and  mod- 
eration ?  And  in  respect  to  those  momen- 
tous questions  which  pertain  to  God  and  the 
soul's  destiny,  there  is  light  enough  for  every 
humble,  robust  mind ;  there  is  darkness 
enough  for  every  proud  and  self-confiding 
one.  To  attain  to  perfect  and  all-embracing 
knowledge  belongs  not  to  us,  who  are  still 
in  the  twilight  of  our  being,  and  who  are 
called  to  work  our  way,  through  patient  and 
ennobling  lal>our,  to  that  state  where  we  can 
see  even  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  even  as 
we  are  known.  That  way  will  open  gradu- 
ally but  surely  before  all  who  go  forward 
trustfully  and  manfully  with  the  Bible  as 
their  guide.  They  shall  have  no  infallible 
certainty,  but  they  shall  have  unshaken  and 
soul-satisfying  confidence.  To  the  question 
of  questions,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'* 
they  shall  find  an  answer  on  which  they 
can  stay  themselves  in  perfect  peace.  Their 
assurance  will  be  the  gift  of  no  ghostly  con- 
fessor: it  will  be  the  offspring  of  no  sudden 
and  undefinable  impression  or  inspiration. 
It  will  be  faith  well  grounded  and  settled, — 
an  anchor  to  the  soul.  It  will  have  the 
witness  within  that  we  love  and  strive  to 
serve  Qod;  and  it  will  have  the  witness 
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without  that  thev  who  do  Christ's  will  shall 
know  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  guide  the  meek  in  judgment  and  in- 
struct them  in  God's  way,  and  that  he  who 
cometh  with  a  faithful  and  penitent  heart  in 
Christ^s  name,  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out 
While  here,  in  this  state  of  warfare,  the 
Christian  must  expect  to  he  assailed  through 
liis  understanding  as  well  as  through  his 
heart.  He  may  never  hope  therefore  to  be 
exalted,  while  in  the  flesh,  above  all  neces- 
sity for  seeking  more  truth,  nor  above  the 
duty  of  guarding  against  the  beguilements 
of  his  own  frail  heart.  The  divisions  which 
rend  Christendom,  and  the  fierceness  of  con- 
tendin/^  sects,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
insufficiency  of  Scripture.  They  are  to  be 
ascribe<l  to  the  insumciency  of  man's  fallen, 
but  self-confident  mind, — its  insufficiency  to 
discuss  without  passion,  and  to  decide  with- 
out prejudice.  When  men  rise  superior  to 
selfish  pride  and  interest,  when  they  bring 
to  the  study  of  Scripture  a  devout  and  teach- 
able spirit;  when  they  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  nil  proper  help,  and  look  with 
becoming  deference  to  the  judgments  of  the 
wisest  and  l>est  of  all  ages  and  lands ;  when 
they  seek  truth,  first  of  all  as  a  guide  in  ac- 
tion, and  not  as  a  weapon  for  controversy  ; 
when  they  apply  to  its  contemplation  both 
their  intellectual  and  their  moral  powers, 
their  reason,  their  conscience,  their  affec- 
tions, and  an  obedient  will,  they  shall  not  be 
left,  in  sucli  case,  greatly  to  err.  Says  Pas- 
cal, "  God,  willing  to  be  revealed  to  those 
who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart,  and 
hidden  from  those  who  as  cordially  fly  from 
him,  has  so  regulated  the  means  of  knowing 
him  as  to  give  indications  of  himself  which 
are  plain  to  those  who  seek  him,  and  shrouded 
to  tnose  who  seek  hira  not.  There  is  light 
enough  for  those  whose  main  wish  is  to  see  ; 
and  darkness  enough  to  confound  those  of  an 
opposite  disposition.**  [Thoughts,  ch.  xvii.] 
I  have  thus  indicated  some  of  the  reasons 
which  should  determine  us  as  ministers  of 
Christ  to  more  earnest  and  devoted  study  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  more  we  read  and 
meditate  upon  it,  the  more  will  its  spirit 
and  influence  transpire  in  our  preaching  and 
deportment,  and  the  more  will  our  peo|)ie  be 
taught  to  reverence  and  love  it.  It  will  be 
more  attentively  listened  to  in  public.  It 
will  be  more  thoughtfully  and  systematically 
perused  in  private.  The  congregations  will 
demand  of  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  will 
cladly  furnish  to  the  congregations,  more 
lull  and  copious  expositions  of  the  inspired 
word.  Its  authority  shall  rise  as  that  of 
mere  human  teachers  declines,  and  wo  shall 
come  to  learn,  not  that  there  may,  on  this 
side  the  grave,  be  unity  in  all  things,  but 
that  in  all  things  there  may  be  charity,  and 


that  in  many  things  now  held  to  be  as  of  the 
essence  of  the  faith,  there  may  be  rightfully 
and  safely  more  of  toleration.  "We  shall  have 
fewer  pretended  articleis  of  faith.  We  fchall 
have  more  allowed  diversity  of  opinion.  We 
shall  be  more  anxious  to  know  of  a  brother, 
whether  he  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  than 
whether  he  S]>eak  precisely  according  to  our 
Shihl)oleth ;  and  we  shall  not  recoil  from  a 
day  when  we  must  own  as  among  the  faith- 
ful and  the  accepted,  those  who  on  earth 
have  walked  not,  in  all  things,  according  to 
our  will. 

Discourses^  Addresses^  Charges,  etc.,  etc,, 
127-1S3. 


HUGH   MILLER, 

an  eminent  geologist  and  excellent  author, 
bom  at  Cromarty,  Scotland,  1802,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  stone-mason,  and  in  1819  be- 
came a  quarrier;  was  employed  at  Edin- 
burgh as  a  stone-cutter,  1825-26 ;  in  1834 
entered  a  bank  in  Cromarty  as  an  account- 
ant; and  from  1840  until  his  suicide  in  «  fit 
of  insanity  on  the  night  of  Dec.  23,  1856, 
was  editor  of  The  Witness,  an  organ  of  The 
Free  Church  or  Non-Intrusion ists,  published 
in  Edinburgh  semi-weekly. 

The  first  published  volume  was  anony- 
mous,— Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
of  a  Journeyman  Stone-Mason,  1829.  Uni- 
form edition  of  his  works  (Catalogue  of  W. 
P.  Nimmo,  Lond.  and  Edin.,  1875),  13  vols, 
cr.  8vo,  viz. :  vol.  i..  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters (1854),  24th  edit;  ii..  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Uocks  (1857),  42.1  1000;  iii., 
The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,  11th  edit.;  iv., 
Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology,  7th  edit; 
v..  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People  (1847),  14ih  edit.;  vi..  Scenes  and 
Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (1835), 
13th  edit;  vii..  The  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(1841),  20th  edit;  viii..  The  Headship  of 
Christ  and  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Peo- 
ple, 8th  edit ;  ix..  Footprints  of  the  Creator, 
or.  The  Astcrolepis  of  Stroraness  (1849), 
with  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
a  Biogmphical  Sketch  by  Profej«8or  Agassiz, 
17th  edit;  x..  Tales  and  Sketches,  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  Mrs,  Miller,  7th  edit; 
xi..  Essays,  Historical  and  Biographical, 
Political  and  Socinl,  Literary  and  Scientific, 
I7th  edit ;  xii.,  Edinburgh  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhoo<l,  Geological  and  Historical,  with 
the  Geology  of  the  Bass  Rock  (184S),  Cth 
edit. ;  xiii.,  Leading  Articles  on  Various 
Subjects,  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  Uic  Rev. 
John  Davidson,  etc.,  5ih  edit 

See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Ila^h  Miller, 
by  Peter  Bayne,  Lond.,  2  vols,  8vo;  Loa, 
Gent  Mag.,  1857,  i.  244  (Obituary) ;  Edin. 
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Review,  July,  1858;  N.  Amer.  Review,  Oct. 
1S51 ;  N.  Brit.  Review,  Aug.  1854. 

"  On  his  style  it  is  not  easy  to  confer  too  high 
praise.  Dr.  Buckland  did  not  scruple  to  inform 
the  world  that  he  '  wonid  give  his  loft  hand  to  uos- 
seM  such  powers  of  description  [illastrationj  as 
Uugh  Miller.'  Recollecting  the  staid  and  proeaio 
habits  of  professors,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Dr. 
Buckland  must  have  been  very  much  struck  in- 
deed. The  style  in  question  is  one  of  very  rare 
excellence.  Easy,  fluent,  and  expressive,  it  adapts 
itself,  like  a  silken  shawl,  to  every  swell  and  mo- 
tion and  curve  of  a  subject.  It  is  graphic  yet  not 
extravagant,  strong  without  vociferation,  measured 
without  formality,  classically  chaste  yet  pleasingly 
adorned." — Pktkr  Bavnb:  Etnayt  in  Biography 
and  Ciitieitm  :  Hugh  MiUer,  338,  339. 

Fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  different  dcgrecfl  of  entireness  in 
which  the  geologist  finds  his  organic  re- 
mains, depends  much  less  on  their  age  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  tney  oc- 
cur ;  and  as  the  arenaceous  matrices  of  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstones  have 
been  less  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
their  peculiar  fossils  than  the  calcareous  and 
aluminous  matrices  of  the  Lower,  we  fre- 
quently find  the  older  organisms  of  the  sys- 
tem fresh  and  unbroken,  and  the  more  mod- 
ern existing  as  mere  fragments.  A  fish 
thrown  into  a  heap  of  salt  would  be  found 
entire  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ;  a  fish 
thrown  into  a  heap  of  sand  would  disappear 
in  a  mass  of  putrefaction  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  only  the  less  destructible  parts,  such  as 
the  teeth,  the  harder  bones,  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  scales,  would  survive.  Now, 
limestone,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  the  preserv- 
ing salt  of  the  geological  world;  and  the 
conservative  qualities  of  the  shales  and 
stratified  clays  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone are  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  lime 
itself;  while,  in  the  Upper  Old  Red,  we 
have  merely  beds  of  consolidated  sand,  and 
these,  in  most  instances,  rendered  less  con- 
servative of  organic  remains  than  even  the 
common  sand  of  our  shores,  by  a  mixture  of 
the  re<i  oxide  of  iron.  The  older  fossils, 
therefore,  like  the  mummies  of  Esypt,  can 
be  described  well  nigh  as  minutely  as  the 
existences  of  the  present  creation ;  the 
newer,  like  the  comparatively  modem  re- 
mains of  our  churchyards,  exist,  except  in  a 
few  co^es,  as  mere  fragments,  and  demand 
powers  such  as  those  of  Agassiz,  to  restore 
them  to  their  original  combination. 

But  cases,  though  few  and  rare,  do  occur 
in  which,  through  some  favourable  accident 
connected  with  the  death  or  sepulture  of 
some  individual  existence  of  the  period,  its 
remains  have  been  preserved  almost  entire ; 
and  one  such  specimen  serves  to  throw  light 
on  whole  heaps  of  the  broken  remains  of  its 


contemporaries.  The  single  elephant,  pre- 
served in  an  iceberg  beside  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
illustrated  the  peculiarities  of  the  numerous 
extinct  family  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
whose  bones  and  huge  tusks  whiten  the 
wastes  of  Siberia.  The  human  body  found 
in  an  Irish  hog,  with  the  ancient  sandals  of 
the  country  still  attached  to  its  feet  by 
thongs,  and  clothed  in  a  garment  of  coarse 
hair,  gave  evidence  that  bore  generally  on 
the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  in- 
habitants of  an  entire  district  in  a  remote 
age.  In  all  such  instances  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  individual  bear  on  those 
of  the  tribe.  In  attempting  to  describe  the 
organisms  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
where  the  fossils  lie  as  thickly  in  some  lo- 
calities as  herrings  on  our  coasts  in  the  fish- 
ing season,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  whole  tribes  be- 
fore me.  In  describing  the  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  I  shall  have  to 
draw  mostly  from  single  specimens.  But 
the  evidence  may  be  equally  sound  so  far  as 
it  goes. 

The  difference  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  groupes  of  the  system  which  first 
strikes  an  observer,  is  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  fossils  of  which  these  groupes  are 
composed.  The  characteristic  organisms  of 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  of  much 
greater  bulk  than  those  of  the  Lower,  which 
seem  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  medi- 
ocrity of  size  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  the  formation.  The  largest  ichthyolites 
of  the  group  do  not  seem  to  have  much  ex- 
ceeded two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length  :  its  smaller  average  from  an  inch  to 
three  inches.  A  jaw  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Traill — that  of  an  Orkney  species  of 
Platygjiathus^  and  by  much  the  largest  in 
his  collection — does  not  exceed  in  bulk  the 
iaw  of  a  full-grown  coal-fish  or  cod ;  his 
largest  Coccosteus  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderably smaller  fish  than  an  ordinary-sized 
turbot;  the  largest  ichthyolite  ftmnd  by  the 
writer  was  a  DipUtpterus,  of,  however, 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  ichtliyolite  to 
which  the  jaw  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Traill 
must  have  belonged  ;  the  remains  of  another 
Diploptettis  from  Gamrie,  the  most  massy 
yet  discovered  in  that  locality,  seem  to  have 
composed  the  upper  parts  of  an  individual 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
fish,  in  short,  of  the  lower  ocean  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone, — and  I  can  speak  of  it 
throughout  an  area  which  comprises  Ork- 
ney and  Inverness,  Cromarty  and  Gamrie, 
and  which  must  have  included  about  ten 
thousand  square  miles, — ranged  in  size  be- 
tween the  stickleback  and  the  cod ;  whereas 
some  of  the  fish  of  its  upper  ocean  were 
covered  by  scales  as  large  as  oyster-shells, 
and  armed  with  teeth  that  rivalled  in  bulk 
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those  of  the  crocodile.  They  must  have  l»een 
fimli  on  an  immensely  larfrer  scale  than  those 
with  which  the  system  l>epan.  There  have 
heen  Rcales  of  tlie  Holoptychins  found  in 
Clashhennie,  which  measure  three  inches  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a 
full  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  There 
octrur  occipital  phites  of  fishes  in  the  Ranie 
formation  in  Moray,  a  full  foot  in  len;rth  by 
half  a  foot  in  breadth.  The  frairment  of  a 
tooth  still  attached  to  a  piece  of  the  jaw, 
found  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  that  overhan<; 
the  Findhorn,  measures  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  A  second  tooth  of  the  same 
formation,  of  a  larger  size,  disinterred  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Duff  from  out  the  conglomer- 
ates of  the  Scat-Craig,  near  £lgin,  and  now 
in  his  possession,  measures  two  inches  in 
length  by  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  <li- 
ameter.  There  occasionally  turn  up  in  the 
sandstones  of  Perthshire  ichthyoaorulites 
that  in  bulk  and  appearance  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  harrow  rounded  at  the  edges  by  a 
few  months*  wear,  and  which  must  have 
been  attached  to  fins  not  inferior  in  general 
bulk  to  the  dorsal  fin  of  an  ordinary-sized 
porpoise.  In  short,  the  remains  of  a  Pata- 
gonian  burying-ground  would  scarcely  con- 
trast more  strongly  with  the  remains  of  that 
battle-field  de8cril>ed  bv  Addison,  in  which 
the  pigmies  were  annihilated  by  the  cranes, 
than  the  organisms  of  the  upper  formation 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  contrast  with 
those  of  the  lower. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or^  New  Walks 
in  an  Old  Field,  Chap,  iz. 
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Faith  in  Providence. 

The  world  rolls  on,  let  what  will  be  hap- 
pening to  the  individuals  who  occupy  it 
The  sun  rises  and  sets,  seed-time  and  har- 
vest come  and  go,  generations  arise  and  pass 
awav,  law  and  authoritv  hold  on  their  course, 
whife  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  hearts 
have  stirring  within  them  struggles  and 
emotions  eternally  new :  and  experience  w 
diversified  as  that  no  two  days  appear  alike 
to  any  one,  and  to  no  two  d«<es  any  one  day 
appear  the  same.  There  is  something  so 
striking  in  this  per(>etual  contrast  between 
the  external  uniformity  and  internal  variety 
of  the  priKiedure  of  existence,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  multitudes  have  formed  a  con- 
ception of  Fate.— of  a  mighty  unchanging 
power,  blind  to  the  differences  of  spirits,  and 
deaf  to  the  appeals  of  human  delight  imd 
misery;  a  huge  insensible  force,  beneath 
which  all  that  is  spiritual  is  sooner  or  later 
wounded,  and  is  ever  liable  to  ^ye  crushctl. 
This  conception  of  fate  is  grand,  is  natural, 
and  fully  warranted  to  minds  too  lofty  to  l»e 
satisfied  with  the  details  of  human  life,  but 
which  have  not  risen  to  the  far  higher  con- 
ception of  a  Providence  to  whom  this  uni- 
frtrmity  and  variety  are  but  means  to  a 
hijiher  eml  than  they  apparently  iuvolve. 
There  is  infinite  blessing  in  having  reached 
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the  nobler  conception ;  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness is  relieved  ;  the  craving  for  sympa- 
thy from  the  ruling  power  is  satisfied  ;  there 
is  a  hold  for  veneration ;  there  is  room  for 
hope ;  there  is,  above  all,  the  stimulus  iind 
support  of  an  end  perceived  or  anticipated  ; 
a  purpose  which  steeps  in  sanctity  all  human 
experience.  Yet  even  where  this  blessing  is 
the  most  fully  felt  and  recognized,  the  spirit 
can  but  be  at  times  overwhelmed  by  the  vast 
regularity  of  aggregate  existence, — thrown 
bock  upon  its  faith  for  support  when  it  re- 
flects how  all  things  go  on  as  they  did  before 
it  became  conscious  of  existence,  and  how 
all  would  go  on  as  now  if  it  were  to  die  to- 
day. On  it  rolls, — not  only  the  great  globe 
itselff  but  the  life  which  stirs  and  huuis  on 
its  surfaice,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmosphere; 
— on  it  rolls;  and  the  vastest  tumult  that 
may  take  place  among  its  inhabitants  can  no 
more  make  itself  seen  and  heai*d  above  the 
general  stir  an<l  hum  of  life,  than  Chimbo- 
razo  or  the  loftiest  Himalaya  can  lift  its 
peak  into  space  alK)ve  the  atmosphere.  On, 
on  it  rolls  ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  united 
race  could  not  turn  from  its  course  one 
planetary  mote  of  the  myriads  that  swim  in 
space  ;  no  shriek  of  passion,  nor  shrill  song 
of  joy,  sent  up  from  a  group  of  nations  or  a 
continent,  could  attain  the  ear  of  the  eternal 
silence.  aH  she  sits  throned  among  the  stars. 
Death  is  less  dreary  than  life  in  this  view, — 
^  view  which  at  times,  perhaps,  presents 
itself  to  every  mind,  but  which  speedily 
vanishes  before  the  faith  of  those  who,  with 
the  heart,  believe  that  they  are  not  the  acci- 
dents of  fate,  but  the  children  of  a  Father. 
In  the  house  of  every  wise  parent  may  then 
be  seen  an  epitome  of  life, — a  sight  whose 
consolation  is  needed  at  times,  perhaps,  by 
all.  Which  of  the  little  children  of  a  vir- 
tuous household  can  conceive  of  his  entering 
into  his  parent's  pursuits,  or  interfering  with 
them?  How  sacred  are  the  study  and  the 
office,  the  apparatus  of  a  knowledge  and  a 
power  which  he  can  only  venerate !  Which 
of  these  little  ones  dreams  of  disturbing  the 
course  of  his  parentis  thought  or  achieve- 
ment? Which  of  them  conceives  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  household — its  going 
forth  and  cominj^  in,  its  rising  and  its  rest 
— having  l)€en  different  before  his  birth,  or 
that  it  would  be  altered  by  his  absence?  It 
\A  even  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  when  it 
now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is 
anything  set  apart  for  him, — that  ho  has 
clothes  and  couch,  and  that  his  mother 
thinks  and  cares  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind 
in  a  walk,  or  finds  himself  alone  among  the 
trees,  he  does  not  dream  of  being  missed ; 
but  home  rises  up  before  him  as  he  has 
always  seen  it, — his  father  thoughtful,  his 
mother  occupied,  and  the  rest  gay,  with  the 


one  difference  of  his  not  being  there.  This 
he  believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in 
his  shriek  of  tei^or,  for  being  even  remem- 
bered more.  Yet  all  the  while,  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  without  one  mo- 
ment's intermission,  is  the  providence  of  his 
parent  around  him.  brooding  over  the  work- 
ings of  his  infant  spirit,  chastening  his 
passions,  nourishing  his  affections, — now 
troubling  it  with  salutary  pain,  now  ani- 
mating it  with  even  more  wholesome  de- 
light. All  the  while  is  the  order  of  house- 
hold affairs  regulated  for  the  comfort  and 
profit  of  these  lovely  little  ones,  though  they 
regard  it  reverently,  because  they  cannot 
comprehend  it.  They  may  not  know  all  this, 
— how  their  guardian  bends  over  their  pil- 
low nightly,  and  lets  no  word  of  their  care- 
less talk  drop  unheeded,  and  records  every 
sob  of  infant  grief,  hails  every  brightening 
gleam  of  reason  and  every  chirp  of  childish 
glee, — they  may  not  know  this  because  they 
could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each 
little  heart  would  be  inflated  with  pride, 
each  little  mind  would  lose  the  grace  and 
purity  of  its  unconsciousness;  but  the  guar- 
dianship is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and 
tender,  for  its  being  unrecognized  by  its  ob- 
jects. As  the  spirit  expands,  and  perceives 
that  it  is  one  or  an  innumerable  family,  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  de- 
spair of  loneliness  if  it  were  not  capable  of 

"  Belief 
In  mercy  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts/' 

while  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude 
obviates  the  danger  of  undue  exaltation. 
But  though  it  is  good  to  be  lowly,  it  be- 
hooves every  one  to  be  sensible  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  which  so  many  evidences  are 
around  all  who  breathe.  While  the  world 
and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble  reason  of 
the  child  of  Providence  may  be  at  times  over- 
powered by  the  vastness  of  the  system 
amidst  which  he  lives;  but  his  faith  will 
smile  upon  his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting 
his  eyes,  and  inspire  him  with  the  thought, 
*^  Nothing  can  crush  me,  for  I  am  made  for 
eternity.  I  will  do,  suffer,  and  enjoy  as  my 
Father  wills ;  and  let  the  world  and  life  roll 
on!" 

Such  is  the  faith  which  supports,  which 
alone  can  support,  the  many  who,  having 
been  whirled  into  the  eddying  stream  of 
social  affairs,  are  withdrawn,  by  one  cause 
or  another,  to  abide  in  some  still  little  creek, 
the  passage  of  the  mighty  tide.  The  broken- 
down  statesman,  who  knows  himself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  politically  dead,  and  sees  his 
successors  at  work,  building  on  his  founda^ 
tions,  without  more  than  a  passing  thought 
on  him  who  had  laboured  before  them,  has 
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need  of  this  faith.  The  H^e<i,  who  finil 
affairs  proceetling  at  the  will  of  the  voun^ 
and  hardy,  whatever  the  gray-hairei  may 
think  and  say,  have  need  of  tliis  faith.  So 
haye  the  sick,  when  they  find  none  bnt 
themselves  disposed  to  look  on  life  in  the 
light  which  conies  from  bi»yond  the  grave. 
So  have  the  persecuted,  when,  with  or  with- 
out cause,  they  see  themselves  pointed  at  in 
the  street ;  and  the  despised,  who  find  them- 
selves neglected  whichever  w«y  they  turn. 
So  have  the  prosperous,  during  those  mo- 
ments which  must  occur  to  all,  when  sym- 
pathy fails,  and  means  to  much  desired 
ends  are  wanting,  or  when  satiety  makes  the 
spirit  roam  abroad  in  search  of  something 
hietter  than  it  has  found.  This  universal, 
eternal,  filial  relation  is  the  only  universal 
and  eternal  refuge.  It  is  the  solace  of  roy- 
alty weeping  in  the  inner  chambers  of  its 
palaces,  and  of  poverty  drooping  beside  its 
cold  hearth.  It  is  the  glad  tidings  preache<l 
to  the  poor,  and  in  which  all  must  be  poor 
in  spirit  to  have  part.  If  they  l>e  poor  in 
spirit,  it  matters  little  what  is  their  external 
state,  or  whether  the  world,  which  rolls  on 
beside  or  over  them,  be  the  world  of  a  solar 
system,  or  of  a  conquering  empire,  or  of  a 
small-souled  village. 
Deerbrookj  a  Novel. 
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Douglas  Jerrold,  1859,  8vo,  The  Wit  and 
Opinions  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  1859,  ]2nio, 
all  edited  by  his  son  William  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  author  of  The  Life  of  Napoleon 
III.,  4  vols,  8vo.  etc.  There  are  collijctive 
editions  of  Jerrold' s  Works,  Lond.,  1851-54, 
8  vols.  limo.  and  1863-65,  5  vols.  p.  8vo. 

**  Jerrold  waa  truly  a  man  of  a  larg«  heart,  as 
well  as  of  a  great  original  genius.  He  nerer  lost 
an  opportunity  uf  labouring  in  any  act  of  benevo- 
li'occ  that  bis  sense  of  duty  set  before  hiin ;  and 
his  last  words  were  those  of  affection  towards  ail 
with  whom  ho  had  been  associntcd  in  friend.'ibip. — 
to  him  a  sacred  relation." — Lond.  Gent.  Mag.,  July, 
1S57,  94,  q.  v.  See  also  Jerrold,  Tennjfon,  Mnran- 
lay,  and  other  Critical  EttoifM,  by  J.  H.  Stirling, 
LLd.,  1868,  fp.  8vo:  New  Spirit  of  the  A*je,  bj 
R.  H.  Ilorne,  1844,  2  vols.  p.  8vo;  N,  Brit.  Hev., 
May,  1859. 

C LOVER yOOK   AND   ITS  InX. 

We  have  yet  no  truthful  map  of  England. 
No  offence  to  the  publishers ;  but  the  verity 
must  be  uttered.  We  have  pored  and  pon- 
dered, and  gone  to  our  sheets  with  weak, 
winking  eyes,  having  vainly  searched,  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  to  say  h>w  many 
hundred  maps  of  our  beloved  land,  for  the 
exact  whereabout  of  Clovernook.  We  can- 
not find  it.  More :  we  doubt — so  imperfect 
are  all  the  maps — if  any  man  can  drop  his 
finger  on  the  spot,  can  point  to  the  blessed 
locality  of  that  most  blissful  village.  He 
cx>uld  OS  oisilv  show  to  ns  the  hundred  of 
Utopia;  the  glittering  weathercocks  of  the 
New  Atlantis. 

And  shall  we  l>e  more  communicative  than 
the  publishers?  No;  the  secret  shall  be 
burie<l  with  us;  we  will  hug  it  nnder  our 
shroud.  We  have  heard  of  shrewd,  short- 
speeched  men  who  were  the  living  ciiskets 
of  some  healing  jewel ;  some  restorative 
recipe  to  draw  the  burning  fangs  from  gout; 
some  anodyne  to  touch  away  sciatica  into 
the  lithesomeness  of  a  kid ;  and  these  men 
have  died,  and  have,  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion at  leafit.  carried  the  secret  into  their 
coffins,  OS  though  the  mystery  would  com- 
fort them  as  they  rotted.  There  have  l>een 
such  men ;  and  the  block,  begrimed  father 
of  all  uncharitableness  sits  cross-leggeil 
upon  their  tombstones,  and  sniggers  over 
them. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  not  tell  to  the  oare 
less  and  irreverent  world — a  world  noisj 
with  the  ringing  of  shillings — the  where- 
about of  Clovernook.  We  might,  would  wo 
condescend,  give  an  all-sufficient  reason  for 
our  closeness:  we  will  do  no  sach  thing. 
No:  the  village  is  our  own,  conseomted  to 
our  own  delicious  leisure,  when  time  runs 
by   like  a  summer    brook,  dimpling    and 
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sweetly  murmurinc  as  it  runs.  We  have 
the  most  potent  right  of  freehold  in  the 
soil ;  nay,  it  is  our  lordship.  We  have  there 
droits  du  stiyneur ;  and  in  the  very  despot- 
ism of  our  ownership  might,  if  we  would, 
turn  oaks  into  gibbets.  Let  this  knowledge 
suffice  to  the  reader ;  for  we  will  not  vouch- 
safe to  him  another  pippinVworth. 

Thus  much,  however,  we  will  say  of  the 
history  of  Olovernook :  there  is  about  it  a 
very  proper  mist  and  haziness;  it  twinkles 
far,  far  away  through  the  darkness  of  time, 
like  a  taiper  through  a  midnight  casement. 
The  spirit  of  fable  that  dallies  with  the 
vexed  heart  of  man,  and  incarnates  his 
dreams  in  living  presences, — for  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  is  oU  the  muscle  of  fiction, — 
fable  says  tiiat  Clovernook  was  the  work  of 
some  sprite  of  Fancy,  that  in  an  idle  and 
extravagant  mood  made  it  a  choice  country- 
seat, — a  green  and  flowery  place,  peopled 
with  happy  faces.  And  it  was  created,  says 
fable,  alter  Uiis  fashion : 

The  sprite  \jo6k.  certain  pieces  of  old,  fine 
linen,  which  were  torn  and  torn,  and  re- 
duced to  a  very  pulp,  and  then  made  into  a 
substance,  thin  and  spotless.  And  then  the 
sprite  flew  away  to  distant  woods,  and  gath- 
ered certain  things,  from  which  was  ex- 
pressed a  liquid  of  darkest  dye.  And  then, 
after  the  old  time-honoured  way,  a  living 
thing  was  sacrificed ;  a  bird  much  praised 
by  men  at  Michaelmas,  fell  with  bleeding 
throat;  and  the  sprite,  plucking  a  feather 
from  the  poor  dead  thing,  waved  and  waved 
it,  and  the  village  of  Clovernook  grew  and 
grew ;  and  cottages,  silently  as  trees,  rose 
irom  the  earth ;  and  men  and  women  came 
there  by  twos  and  fours ;  and  in  good  time 
smoke  rose  from  chimneys,  and  cnuUes  were 
rocked.  And  this,  so  saith  fable,  was  the 
beginning  of  Clovernook. 

Although  we  will  not  let  the  rabble  of  the 
world  know  the  whereabout  of  our  village, 
— and  by  the  rabble,  be  it  understood,  we  do 
not  mean  the  wretches  who  are  guilty  of 
daily  hunger,  and  are  condemned  in  the 
court  of  poverty  of  the  high  misdemeanour 
of  patches  and  rags, — but  we  mean  the  more 
money-changers,  the  folks  who  carry  their 
sullen  souls  in  the  corners  of  their  pockets, 
and  think  the  sit«  of  Eden  is  covered  with 
the  Mint ;  although  we  will  not  have  Clover- 
nook startled  from  its  sweet,  dreamy  seren- 
ity—  and  we  have  sometimes  known  the 
very  weasels  in  mid-<lay  to  doze  there,  given 
up  to  the  delicious  influence  of  the  place — 
by  the  chariot-wheels  of  that  stony-nearted 
old  dowager,  Lady  Mammon,  with  her  false 
locks  and  ruddled  cheeks,  we  invite  all 
others  to  our  little  village ;  where  they  may 
loll  in  the  sun  or  shade  as  suits  them :  lie 
along  on  the  green  turfy  sward,  and  kick 


their  heels  at  fortune :  where  they  may  jig 
an  evening  dance  in  the  meadows,  and  after 
retire  to  the  inn, — the  one  inn  of  Clover- 
nook,— glorified  under  the  sign  of  *'  Gratis  1" 

Match  us  that  sign  if  you  can.  What  are 
your  Georges  and  Dragons,  your  Kings' 
Ileads  and  Queens'  Arms;  your  Lions,  Red, 
White,  and  Black ;  your  Mermaids  and  your 
Dolphins,  to  that  large,  embracing  benev- 
olence,— iCrratis  ?  Doth  not  the  word  seem 
to  throw  its  arm  about  you  with  a  hugging 
welcome?  Gratis!  It  is  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, speaking  from  the  fulness  of  her  large 
heart.  The  word  is  written  all  over  the 
blue  heaven.  The  health-giving  air  whis- 
pers it  about  us.  It  rides  the  sunbeam  (save 
when  statesmen  put  a  pane'twixtusandit). 
The  lark  trills  it  high  up  in  its  skyey  dome ; 
the  little  wayside  flower  breathes  gratis 
from  its  pinky  mouth ;  the  bright  brook 
murmurs  it;  it  is  written  in  the  harvest 
moon.  Look  and  move  where  we  will,  de- 
lights—  all  '^gratis,"  all  breathing  and 
beaming  beauty — are  about  us;  and  yet 
how  rarely  do  we  seize  the  happiness,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  t«  a  joy  gratis? 

But  let  us  back  to  Clovernook.  We  offer 
it  as  a  country  tarry ing-place  for  all  who 
will  accept  its  hospitality.  We  will  show 
every  green  lane  about  it ;  every  clump  of 
trees;  every  bit  of  woodland,  mead,  and 
dell.  The  villagers,  too,  may  be  found, 
upon  acquaintance,  not  altogether  boors. 
There  are  some  strange  folk  among  them. 
Men  who  have  wrestl^  in  the  world,  and 
have  had  their  victories  and  their  trippings- 
up ;  ami  now  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep 
their  little  bits  of  garden-ground  pranked 
with  the  earliest  flowers ;  their  only  enemies, 
weeds,  slugs,  and  snails.  Odd  jieople,  we 
say  it,  are  amongst  them.  Men  whose 
minds  have  been  strangely  carved  and  fash- 
ioned by  the  world ;  cut  like  odd  fancies  in 
walnut-tree ;  but  though  curious  and  gro- 
tesque, the  minds  are  sound,  with  not  a 
worm-hole  in  them.  And  these  men  meet 
in  summer  under  the  broad  mulberry-tree 
Ixjfore  the  "Gratis,"  and  tell  their  stories,— 
thoughts,  humours;  yea,  their  dreams.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  consider  that 
curious  bit  of  clock-work — the  mind — within 
them ;  and  droll  it  sometimes  is,  to  mark 
how  they  will  try  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and 
then  again  to  mljust  its  little  wheels,  its 
levers,  and  springs. 

The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook ;  with  some 
Account  of  the  Hermit  of  BeUyfuUe, 
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the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1803,  graduated  at  llarvard  Col- 
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]«^e.  1821.  ami  officiaC4!ii  for  Pome  time  oa 
mtni.'^ter  of  the  Sec>>iiil  L'niuirian  Churcli  of 
BoifCon.  He  ha^  fur  inanj  year.'*  I>een  living 
in  retirement  at  Coneurd,  >Lb^<»aehu**ett4. 

Wurks  :  toI.  i..  E«*.say%  BtML,  1.^41,  12mo, 
with  Preface  hv  Thom.'U  Csirljle,  homi,^ 
1853,  12iiio ;  ii..  fci«saj».  SHrrmd  ijeriea.  Borit., 
1)*44,  rjmo.  il  etiiL.  Ia5.>.  12mo ;  iii..  Po»:ma, 
Bo!«t.,  l'*47.  12mo  :  iv.,  Repre?w:nt;itive  Men, 
Seven  Ltictunw,  B<int..  1>5*J,  12nio ;  v.,  311.*- 
sellanie^:  eoiljraein;^  Nature  [IH^JO],  A«i- 
drej-.-^!*,  and  Lectures,  BoiC.  LS49,  12nio: 
Ti..  En^cl'i.th  TniitM,  Bcnit..  I.nVj,  12ino:  vii., 
C(indu«!t  of  Life,  Bust..  IVJO,  l2nio  :  viii.. 
May  Lhiy  and  other  Pie<.'es*.  Bost.,  l»jiiio: 
ix.,  So:i«:ty  ami  S<ilitude,  Bo^t..  l-Wj,  Ir'.mo; 
X.,  Poetry  and  Criticij<m.  Bijsft..  1^75.  12iiio ; 
xi.,  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  Bust.,  l^T-Tf, 
ICmo. 

In  ISi'il  anpeare<l  Memoir*  of  Marjrarct 
Fuller  O:»»»oli,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer^n. 
William  Henry  Channmg,  and  Jume&  Free- 
man C  burke,  Bost.,2TolH.  12mo.  Lend.,  IS52. 
3  FoU.  p.8vo.  Mr.  £mer«*on  edit*^  The  Dial. 
Bf^st..  l><4<J-44,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Review,  vol*.  44:  I  (Mi- 
chael Anjrelo/.  47:  56  (Milton).  Iii2:  356 
(Character),  106 :  543  (Qui/tation  and  Grip- 
nality),  124:  170  (Demonology),  125:  271 
(Perfietual  Forces),  and  The  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. 

Bkautt. 

The  pre^nce  of  a  higher,  namely,  of  the 
spiritual  element  is  essential  to  its  perfec- 
tion. The  high  and  divine  beauty  which 
can  be  Iove«i  without  effeminacy  \n  that 
which  is  found  in  combination  with  the 
human  will,  and  never  separate.  Beauty 
iri  the  mark  God  sets  upon  virtue.  Every 
natural  action  is  graceful.  Every  heroic  act 
is  also  decent,  and  causes  the  place  and  the 
bystanders  to  shine.  We  are  taught  by 
great  actions  that  the  universe  is  the  prop- 
erty of  every  individual  in  it.  Every  ra- 
tional creature  has  all  nature  for  his  dowry 
and  estate.  It  is  his,  if  he  will.  lie  may 
divest  himself  of  it ;  he  may  creep  into  a 
corner,  and  alxiieate  his  kingdom,  as  most 
men  do :  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  world  by 
his  constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  en- 
ergy of  his  thought  and  will,  he  takes  up 
the  world  into  hiuiHclf.  **  All  those  things 
for  which  men  plough,  build,  or  sail,  ol>oy 
virtue,**  said  an  ancient  historian.  ^'The 
winds  and  waves,**  said  Gibbon.  *'  are  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators/* 
So  are  the  sun  and  mo«)n  and  all  the  i<tars 
of  heaven.  When  a  noble  act  is  done, — 
perchance  in  a  scene  of  great  natural  l)euuty ; 
when  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  war- 
riors consume  one  day  in  dving.  and  the  sun 
and  moon  come  each  and  fook  at  them  once 
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in  the  steep  defile  of  Thermopylc  ;  when 
Arnold  Winkelrie<i,  in  the  high  AIp^  under 
the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  gathers  in  bis 
side  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  «pears  to  break  ti;e 
line  for  his  comrades:  are  not  tiies4»  hen^es 
entitled  to  aiid  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to 
the  beauty  of  the  deed?  When  the  bark 
of  Columbus  nears  the  shore  of  America. — 
before  it,  the  beach  lined  with  savuiiea  fleeinz 
«>ut  of  all  their  huts  of  cane :  the  sea  be^ 
hin<i :  an<l  the  purple  mountains  of  the  In- 
dian Archipela;£0  around,  can  we  s**pnnLCe 
the  man  from  the  living  pirture  ?  iHtes  not 
the  \ew  World  cb'the  nis  form  i^ith  her 
palm-<rroves  and  savannahs  as  fit  drapery? 
Ever  does  natural  beauty  steal  in  like  air. 
and  envelop  great  action:^  When  Sir  Ilarry 
Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Towf>r-htlI.  sitting]; 
on  a  sled,  to  suffer  dcith.  as  the  chum  pi*  >n 
of  the  English  laws,  one  of  the  multitude 
crie<]  out  to  him,  **  Y4>u  never  sate  on  «o 
glorious  a  seat."  Charles  II.,  to  intimidate 
the  citizens  of  London,  caused  the  patriot 
Lord  Russell  to  be  dniwn  in  an  open  cuacb. 
through  the  principal  j^treets  of  the  city,  oo 
his  way  to  the  scafluld.  "'  But,'*  to  use  the 
simple  narrative  of  his  biographer,  ^the 
multitude  imagined  they  saw  liiierty  and 
virtue  sitting  by  his  side.'*  In  private 
places,  among  sordid  objects,  an  act  of  truth 
or  heroism  seems  at  once  to  draw  to  itself 
the  sky  as  its  temple,  the  sun  as  its  candle. 
Nature  stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
man.  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  et)ual 
greatness.  Willingly  does  she  follow  his 
steps  with  the  rose  and  the  violet,  and  liend 
her  lines  of  grandeur  and  grace  to  the  dec^ 
oration  of  her  darling  child.  Only  let  bis 
thoughts  be  of  equal  scope,  and  the  frame 
will  suit  the  picture.  A  virtu* -us  man  is  in 
unijK>n  with  her  works,  and  makes  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  visible  sphere. 
Naittrt. 

The  PbwER  or  Love. 

Be  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it 
may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of 
that  power  to  his  heart  and  brain,  which 
created  all  things  new :  which  was  the  dawn 
in  him  of  music,  poetry,  and  art ;  whi<*h 
made  the  face  of  nature  radiant  with  purple 
light,  the  morning  and  the  night  varied  en- 
chantments ;  when  a  single  tone  of  one 
voice  could  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  associated  with 
one  form  is  put  in  the  aml>er  of  memory : 
when  we  became  all  eye  when  one  was  pres- 
ent, and  all  memory  when  one  was  gone ; 
when  the  youth  bec4)mes  a  watcher  of  win- 
dows, and  studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  nb- 
bon,  or  the  wheels  of  a  carriaise  ;  when  no 
place  is  too  solitary,  and  none  too  silent  for 
him  who  has  richer  company ,  and  sweeter 
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conversation  in  his  new  thoughts^  than  any 
old  friends,  thoii<::h  best  and  purest,  can  f^ive 
him  :  for  the  figures,  the  motions,  the  woi*ds, 
of  the  beloved  object  are  not  like  other  im- 
ages written  in  water,  Imt  as  Plutarch  said, 
**  enamelled  in  fire/'  and  made  the  study  of 
midnight. 

**  Thou  art  not  gone  being  gone,  where'er  thou  art, 
Thou  leav'st  in  him  thy  watchful  eyes,  in  him 
thy  loving  heart." 

In  the  noon  and  afternoon  of  life,  we  still 
throb  at  the  recollection  of  days  when  hap- 
piness was  not  happy  enough,  but  must  be 
drugged  with  the  relish  of  pain  and  fear; 
for  he  touched  the  secret  of  the  matter  who 
said  of  love, 


''  All  other  pleasured  are  not  worth  its  pains :" 

and  when  the  dixy  was  not  long  enough,  but 
the  night  too  must  be  consumed  in  keen 
recollections ;  when  the  head  boiled  all  night 
on  the  pillow  with  the  generous  deed  it  re- 
solved on  ;  when  the  moonlight  was  a  pleas- 
ing fever,  and  the  stars  were  letters,  and  the 
flowers  ciphers,  and  the  air  was  coined  into 
song;  when  all  business  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence, and  all  the  men  and  women  running 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets  mere  pictures. 

The  passion  remakes  the  world  for  the 
youth.  It  makes  all  things  alive  and  sig- 
nilicant.  Nature  grows  conscious.  Every 
bird  on  the  l>oughs  of  the  tree  sings  now  to 
his  heart  and  soul.  Almost  the  notes  are 
articulate.  The  clouds  have  faces,  as  he 
looks  on  them.  The  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  waving  grass,  and  the  peeping  flowers 
have  grown  intelligent ;  and  almost  he  fears 
to  trust  them  with  the  secret  which  they 
seem  to  invite.  Yet  nature  soothes  anil 
sympathizes.  In  the  ^reen  solitude  he  finds 
a  dearer  home  than  with  men : 

"  Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves, 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  safely  housed,  save  bats  and  owls, 
A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan  : 
These  are  the  sounds  we  fe^  upon." 

Behold  there  in  the  wood  the  fine  mad- 
man I  He  is  a  palace  of  sweet  sounds  and 
sights ;  he  dilates ;  he  is  twice  a  man ;  he 
walks  with  arms  akimbo;  he  soliloquizes; 
he  accosts  the  grass  and  tlie  trees ;  he  feels 
the  blood  of  the  violet,  the  clover,  and  the 
lily  in  his  veins ;  and  he  talks  with  the  brook 
that  wets  his  foot. 

The  causes  that  have  sharpened  his  per- 
ceptions of  natural  beauty  have  made  nim 
love  music  and  verse.  It  is  a  fact  often  ob- 
served, that  men  have  written  good  verses 
under  the  inspiration  of  passion,  who  cannot 
write  well  under  any  other  circumstances. 


The  like  force  has  passion  over  all  his 
nature.  It  expands  the  sentiment ;  it  makes 
the  clown  gentle,  and  gives  the  coward  heart. 
Into  the  most  pitiful  and  abject  it  will  infuse 
a  heart  and  courage  to  defy  the  world,  so 
only  it  have  the  countenance  of  the  beloved 
object.  In  giving  him  to  another,  it  still 
more  gives  him  to  himself.  He  is  a  new 
man,  with  new  perceptions,  new  and  keener 
purposes,  and  a  religious  solemnity  of  char- 
acter and  aims.  He  does  not  longer  apper- 
tain to  his  family  and  society.  lie  is  some- 
what.    He  is  a  person.    He  is  a  soul. 

Essay  on  Love, 

Stateliness  and  CouRTEsr. 

I  like  that  every  chair  should  be  a  throne, 
and  hold  a  king.  I  prefer  a  tendency  to 
stateliness,  to  s(n  excess  of  fellowship.  Let 
the  incommunicable  objects  of  nature  and 
the  metaphysical  isolation  of  man  teach  us 
independence.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  ac- 
quainted. I  would  have  a  man  enter  his 
house  through  a  hall  filled  with  heroic  and 
sacreii  sculptures,  that  he  might  not  want 
the  hint  of  tranquillity  and  self-poise.  We 
should  meet  each  morning,  as  from  foreign 
countries,  and  spending  the  day  together, 
should  depart  at  night,  as  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  all  things  I  would  have  the  island 
of  a  man  inviolate.  Let  us  sit  apart  as 
the  gods,  talking  from  peak  to  peak  all 
round  Olympus.  No  degree  of  affection 
need  invade  this  religion.  This  is  myrrh 
and  rosemary  to  keep  the  other  sweet. 
Lovers  should  guani  their  strangeness.  If 
they  forgive  too  much,  all  slides  into  confu- 
sion and  meanness.  It  is  easy  to  push  this 
defence  to  a  Chinese  etiquette  ;  but  coolness 
and  a}>sence  of  heat  and  haste  indicate  fine 
qualities.  A  gentleman  makes  no  noise ;  a 
lady  is  serene.  Proportionate  is  our  disgust 
at  those  invaders  wno  fill  a  studious  house 
with  blast  and  running  to  secure  some  pal- 
try convenience.  Not  less  I  dislike  a  low 
sympathy  of  each  with  his  neighbours  needs. 
Must  we  have  a  good  understanding  with  one 
another's  palates?  as  foolish  people,  who 
have  lived  long  together,  know  when  each 
wants  salt  or  sugar.  I  pray  my  companion, 
if  he  wishes  for  bread,  to  ask  me  for  bread, 
and  if  he  wishes  for  sassafras  or  arsenic,  to 
ask  me  for  thein,  and  not  to  hold  out  his 

?»late  as  if  I  knew  already.  Every  natural 
unction  can  be  dignified  by  deliberation  and 
privacy.  Let  us  leave  hurry  to  slaves.  The 
compliments  and  ceremonies  of  our  breeding 
should  signify,  however  remotely,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny. 

The  flower  of  courtesy  does  not  very  well 
bide  handling,  but  if  we  dare  to  open  another 
leaf,  and  explore  what  parts  go  to  its  con- 
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formation,  we  shall  find  also  an  intellectuni 
qualitj.  To  the  leaders  of  uicn,  the  brain 
as  well  aA  the  flesh  and  the  heart  mast  fur- 
nish a  proportion.  Defect  in  manners  is 
usually  the  defect  of  fine  perceptions.  Men 
are  too  coan»eIv  made  for  the  delicacy  of 
beautiful  carria^re  and  customs.  It  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  ^rood-breeding,  a  union  of 
kindnesif  and  independence.  We  impera- 
tively require  a  perception  of,  and  a  homage 
to,  beauty  in  our  companions.  Other  virtues 
are  in  request  in  the  field  and  work-yard, 
but  a  certain  degree  of  taste  is  not  to  be 
epare<i  in  those  we  sit  with.  I  could  better 
eiit  with  one  who  did  not  respect  the  truth 
or  the  laws,  than  with  a  sloven  and  unpre- 
sentable person.  Moral  qualities  rule  the 
world,  but  at  short  dii<tances  the  senses  are 
despotic.  The  same  discrimination  of  fit  and 
fair  runs  out,  if  with  less  rigour,  into  all 
parts  of  life.  The  average  spirit  of  the  ener- 
getic claKs  is  good  sense,  acting  under  cer- 
tain  limitations  and  to  certain  ends.  It  en- 
tertains every  natural  gift.  Social  in  its 
nature,  it  respects  every  thing  which  tends 
to  unite  men.  It  delights  in  measure.  The 
love  of  l>eauty  is  mainly  the  love  of  measure 
or  proportion.  The  person  who  screams,  or 
tues  the  superlative  degree,  or  converses 
with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms  to 
flight  If  you  wish  to  be  loved,  love  Ukcas- 
are.  You  mu8t  have  genius,  or  a  prodigious 
usefulness,  if  you  will  hide  the  want  of 
measure.  This  perception  comes  in  to  polish 
and  perfect  the  parts  of  the  social  instru- 
ment. Society  will  pardon  much  to  genius 
and  special  ^ift^t  but,  lieing  in  its  nature  a 
convention,  it  loves  what  is  conventional, 
or  what  belongs  to  coining  together.  That 
makes  the  gootl  and  bad  of  manners,  namely, 
what  helps  or  hinders  fellowship.  For, 
fashion  is  not  go<Kl  sense  absolute,  but  rela- 
tive ;  not  good  sense  private,  but  good  sense 
entertaining  company.  It  hates  corners  and 
sharp  points  of  character,  hates  quarrelsome, 
egotistical,  solitary  and  gloomy  people;  bates 
whatever  can  interfere  with  total  blending 
of  parties:  whilst  it  values  all  peculiarities 
as  in  the  highest  degree  refreshing,  which 
can  consist  with  goo<i  fellowship.  And  be- 
sides the  general  infusion  of  wit  to  heighten 
civility,  the  direct  splendour  of  intellectual 
power  is  ever  welcome  in  fine  society  as  the 
costliest  addition  to  its  rule  and  its  credit. 
Eitay  on  Manners. 

Genius. 

And  what  is  genius  but  finer  love,  a  love 
impersonal,  a  love  of  the  fiower  and  perfec- 
tion of  things,  and  a  desire  to  draw  a  new 
picture  or  copy  of  the  same?  It  looks  to 
the  cause  and  life :  it  proceeds  from  within 
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outward,  while  talent  goes  from  without  in- 
ward. Talent  finds  iti<  models  and  methods 
and  ends  in  society,  exists  for  exhibition, 
and  goes  to  the  soul  only  for  power  to  work. 
Genius  is  its  own  end.  and  draws  its  means 
and  the  style  of  its  architecture  from  within, 
going  abroad  only  for  audit- nee  and  specta- 
tor, as  we  adapt  our  voice  and  phrase  to  the 
distance  and  character  of  the  ear  we  speak 
to.  All  your  learning  of  all  literatures  would 
never  enable  you  to  anticipate  one  of  its 
thoughts  or  expressions,  and  yet  each  is  nat- 
ural and  familiar  as  household  words.  Here 
about  us  coils  for  ever  the  ancient  enigma, 
so  old  and  so  unutterable.  Behold  !  there  is 
the  sun,  and  the  rain,  and  the  rocks :  the  old 
sun,  the  old  stones.  How  easy  were  it  to 
describe  all  this  fitly  :  yet  no  word  can  pa^^s. 
Nature  is  a  mute,  and  man,  her  articulate 
speaking  brother,  lo  !  he  also  is  a  mute.  Yet 
when  genius  arrives,  its  speech  is  like  a 
river,  it  has  no  straining  to  describe,  more 
than  there  is  straining  in  nature  to  exist. 
When  thought  is  l>est,  there  is  most  of  it. 
Genius  sheds  wisdom  like  perfume,  and  ad- 
vertises us  that  it  flows  out  of  a  deeper 
source  than  the  foregoing  silence,  that  it 
knows  so  deeply  and  speaks  so  musically 
l>ecause  it  is  itself  a  mutation  of  the  thing 
it  descrilies.  It  is  sun  and  moon  and  wave 
and  fire  in  music,  as  astronomy  is  thought 
and  harmony  in  masses  of  matter. 
Method  of  Nature, 

The  Compensations  of  CALAMirr. 

The  changes  which  break  up  at  short  in- 
tervals the  prosperity  of  men  are  advertise- 
ments of  a  nature  wha^^e  law  is  gr»)wth. 
Evermore  it  is  the  onler  of  nature  to  grow, 
and  every  soul  is  by  this  intrinsic  necessity 

?|uitting  its  whole  system  of  things,  its 
riends,  and  home,  and  laws,  and  faith,  as 
the  shell-fi>h  crawls  out  of  its  beautiful  but 
I  stony  case,  Woansc  it  no  longer  admits  of  its 
'  growth,  and  slowly  forms  a  new  bouse.  In 
proptrtioii  to  the  vigour  of  the  individual 
these  revolutions' are  frequent,  until  in  some 
happier  mind  they  are  incessant,  and  all 
worldly  relations  hang  very  loosely  about 
him,  l>econiing,  as  it  were,  a  transparent 
fluid  membrane  through  which  the  form  is 
always  seen,  and  not  as  in  most  men  an  in- 
durated heterogeneous  fabric  of  many  dates, 
and  of  no  settled  chnracter,  in  which  the 
man  is  imprisoned.  Then  there  can  lie  en- 
largement, and  the  man  of  t<Miay  scarcely 
recognixes  the  man  of  yesterday.  And  sucli 
should  be  the  outward  biograpliy  of  man  in 
time,  a  putting  off  of  dead  circumstances 
day  by  day.  as  he  renews  his  raiment  day 
by  day.  But  to  us,  in  our  lapsed  state,  rest* 
I  ing  not  advancing,  resisting  not  co-opermting 
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with  the  divine  expansioiii  this  growth  comes 
by  shocks. 

We  cannot  part  with  our  friends.  We 
cannot  let  our  angels  go.  We  do  not  see 
that  they  only  go  out  that  archangels  may 
come  in.  We  are  idolaters  of  the  old.  "\\  e 
do  not  l>elieve  in  the  riches  of  the  soul,  in 
its  proper  eternity  and  omnipresence.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  force  in  tvday 
to  rival  or  recreate  that  beautiful  yesterday. 
We  linger  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  tent,  where 
once  we  had  bread  and  shelter  and  organs, 
nor  believe  that  the  spirit  can  feed,  cover, 
and  nerve  us  again,  u  e  cannot  again  find 
aught  so  dear,  mo  sweet,  so  grace^l.  But 
we  sit  and  weep  in  vain.  The  voice  of  the 
Almighty  saith,  **  Up  and  onward  for  ever- 
more r*  We  cannot  stay  amid  the  ruins. 
Neither  will  we  rely  on  the  new ;  and  so 
we  walk  ever  with  reverted  eyes,  like  those 
monsters  who  look  backwards. 

And  yet  the  compensations  of  calamity 
arc  made  apparent  to  the  understanding 
also,  after  long  intervals  of  time.  A  fever, 
a  mutilation,  a  cruel  disappointment,  a  loss 
of  wealth,  a  loss  of  friends,  seems  at  the 
moment  unpaid  loss,  and  unpayable.  But 
the  sure  years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  force 
that  underlies  all  facts.  The  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  wife,  brother,  lover,  which  seemed 
nothing  but  privation,  somewhat  later  as- 
sumes the  aspect  of  a  guide  or  genius;  for 
it  commonly  operates  revolutions  in  our 
way  of  life,  terminates  an  epoch  of  infancy 
or  of  youth  which  was  waiting  to  be  closed, 
breaks  up  a  wonted  occupation,  or  a  house- 
hold, or  style  of  living,  and  allows  the  for- 
mation of  new  ones  more  friendly  to  the 
growth  of  character.  It  permits  or  con- 
strains the  formation  of  new  acquaintances, 
and  the  reception  of  new  influences  that 
prove  of  the  first  importance  to  the  next 
years ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  would 
have  remained  a  sunny  carden  flower,  with 
no  room  for  its  roots  and  too  much  sunshine 
for  its  head,  by  the  falling  of  its  walls  and 
the  neglect  of  its  gardener,  is  made  the  ban- 
ian of  the  forest,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to 
wide  neigh bourhoolx  of  mon. 

Essay  on  Compensaiion, 

Trayelling. 

It  is  for  want  of  self-culture  that  the  idol 
of  travelling,  the  idol  of  Italy,  of  England, 
of  Egypt,  remains  for  all  educate*!  Ameri- 
cans. They  who  made  England,  Italv,  or 
Greece  venerable  to  the  imagination,  did  so 
not  by  r&mbling  round  creation  as  a  moth 
ruund  a  lamp,  but  by  sticking  fast  where 
they  were,  like  an  axis  of  the  earth.  In 
manly  hours,  we  feel  that  duty  is  our  place, 
and  that  the  merry-men  of  circumstance 


should  follow  as  they  may.  The  soul  is  no 
traveller:  the  wise  man  stays  at  home  with 
the  soul,  and  when  his  necessities,  his  du- 
ties, or  any  occasion  call  him  from  his  house, 
or  into  foreign  lands,  he  is  at  home  still,  and 
is  not  gadding  abroad  from  himself,  and 
shall  make  men  sensible  by  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  that  he  goes  the  mission- 
ary of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  visits  cities 
and  men  like  a  sovereign,  and  not  like  an 
interloper  or  a  valet. 

I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  for  the  purposes 
of  art,  ofstndy,  and  benevolence,  so  that  the 
man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go 
abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat 
greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to 
be  amused,  or  to  get  somewhat  which  he 
does  not  carry,  travels  away  from  himself, 
and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old 
things.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will 
and  mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated 
as  they.     He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Travelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe 
to  our  first  journeys  the  discovery  that  placit 
is  nothing.  At  home  I  dream  that  at  Na- 
ples, at  Kome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with 
oeauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my 
trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the 
sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  at  Naples,  and 
there  beside  ine  is  the  stern  Aict,  the  sad 
self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I  fled  from. 
I  seek  the  Vaticnn  and  the  palaces.  I  afiect 
to  l>e  intoxicated  with  sights  and  sug- 
gestions, but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My 
giant  goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

But  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a 
symptom  of  a  deeper  unsoundness  affecting 
the  whole  intellectual  action.  The  intellect 
is  vagal>ond,  and  the  universal  system  of 
education  fosters  restlessness.  Our  minds 
travel  when  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at 
home.  We  imitate ;  and  what  is  imitation 
but  the  travelling  of  the  mind  ?  Our  houses 
are  built  with  foreign  taste;  our  shelves  are 
garnished  with  foreign  ornaments ;  our 
opinions,  our  tastes,  our  whole  minds,  lean, 
and  follow  the  past  and  the  distant,  as  the 
eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her  mistress.  The 
soul  created  the  arts  wherever  they  have 
flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
artist  sought  his  model.  It  was  an  applica- 
tion of  his  own  thought  to  the  thing  to  be 
done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed. 
And  why  need  we  copy  the  Doric  or  the 
Gothic  model?  Beauty,  convenience,  gran- 
deur of  thought,  and  quaint  expression  are 
as  near  to  us  as  to  any,  and  if  the  American 
artist  will  study  with  hope  and  love  the  pre- 
cise thing  to  be  done  by  him,  considering 
the  climate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day, 
the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit  and  form 
of  the  government,  he  will  create  a  house  in 
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which  all  thepo  will  find  themselves  fitted, 
and  taste  and  sentiment  will  be  satitified 
also. 

InRist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your 
own  gift  you  can  prenent  every  moment  with 
the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life's  culti- 
vation ;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another, 
you  have  only  an  extemf^oraneous  half  po5- 
eesHion.  That  which  each  can  do  ])eKtf  none 
but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  No  man  yet 
knows  what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person 
has  exhibited  it.  Where  is  the  master  who 
could  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washing- 
ton, or  Bacon,  or  Newton?  Every  great 
man  is  a  unique.  The  Scipionism  of  Scipio 
IS  precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow. 
If  anybody  will  tell  me  whom  the  great  man 
imiUitcs  in  the  original  crisis  when  he  per- 
forms a  great  act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else 
than  himself  can  teach  him.  Shakspeare 
will  never  be  made  by  the  study  of  c>hak- 
Bpeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and 
tnou  canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too 
much.  There  is  at  this  moment,  there  is  for 
me  an  utterance  bare  and  grand  as  that  of 
the  colossal  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  trowel  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  Dante, 
but  difr(;rcnt  from  all  these.  Not  possibly 
will  the  soul  all  rich,  all  eloquent,  with 
thousand-cloven  tongue,  deign  to  repeat 
itself;  but  if  I  can  hear  what  these  patri- 
archs say,  surely  I  can  reply  to  them  in  the 
»ame  pitch  of  voice:  for  the  ear  and  the 
tongue  are  two  organs  of  one  nature.  Dwell 
up  there  in  the  simple  and  noble  regions  of 
thy  life,  obey  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  re- 
produce the  Foreworld  again. 

Essay  on  Self-lidiance, 
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chaste,  and  flowing,  and  trons^mrent  as  water." — 
RuPCS  W.  Qrirwold,  D.D.  :  ProMt  Writer*  of  Ainer- 
ica,  4th  edit.,  Phila.,  1852. 

"  Another  characteri.otio  of  this  writer  is  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  his  Ftyle.  It  is  clear  as  running 
waters  arc  Indeed,  he  usee  words  merely  aa  step- 
ping-stones, upon  which,  with  a  free  and  youthful 
Dound,  his  spirit  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  bright 
and  rushing  stream  of  thought." — II.  W.  LoNorcL- 
LOW:  A'.  Auier.  Review  (July,  1837,  6.3).  See  also 
Atlnntic  Monlhfy,  May,  1800  (by  E.  P.  Whipple) ; 
Tuckermait*8  Mental  Portraitn  ;  Jinmea  of  American 
Authora  (sketch  by  O.  W.  Curtis):  and  especially 
Yenierdayn  Kith  Anthnrtj  an  excellent  book  by  our 
friend  James  T.  Fields,  Boston,  1872,  12mo  (who 
induced  Hawthorne  to  give  to  the  world  The  Scarlet 
Letter),  and  A  Study  of  Haxcthorue,  by  O.  P.  La- 
throp,  Boston,  ISmo. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

Scene. — Tlie  corner  of  two  principal 
streets.  The  Town  Pump  talking  through 
its  nose. 

Noon  hy  the  north  clock  I  Noon  by  the 
eastl  Iligh  noon,  too,  hy  these  hot  sun 
1)eams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope,  upon  my 
head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble 
and  smoke  in  the  trough  under  my  nose. 
Truly,  we  public  characters  have  a  tou^h 
time  of  itl  And,  among  all  the  town  offi- 
cers, chosen  at  March  meeting,  where  is  he 
that  sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the  burden 
of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  imposed  in 
perpetuity,  upon  the  Town  Pump?  The 
title  of   ''Town   Treasurer**   is   nghtfullj 
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mine,  as  guardian  of  the  bost  treasure  that 
the  town  has.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
ought  t<>  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I 
provide  bountifully  for  the  pauper,  without 
expense  to  him  that  pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the 
hea«i  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Board  of  Health.  As  a 
keener  of  the  peace  all  water-drinkers  will 
contcss  me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform 
Home  of  the  duties  of  the  Town  Clerk,  by 
promulgating  public  notices,  when  they  are 
ported  on  my  front.  To  speak  within 
iK)unds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  ad- 
mirable pattern  to  my  brother  officers,  by 
the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and 
impartial  discharge  of  my  business,  and  the 
constancy  with  which  I  stand  to  my  post. 
Summer  or  winter,  nolK)dy  seeks  me  in  vain ; 
for,  all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest 
corner,  just  above  the  market,  stretching  out 
my  arms  to  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  and  at  night 
I  hold  a  lantern  over  my  head,  both  to  show 
where  I  am,  and  keep  people  out  of  the 
gutters. 

At  this  sultry  noontide  I  am  ciip-bearer  to 
the  parched  populace,  for  whose  benefit  an 
iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my  waist.  Like 
a  drain-sellor  on  the  mall,  at  muster-day, 
I  cry  aloud  to  all  and  sundry,  in  my  plain- 
est accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my 
voic« : 

Here  it  is.  gentlemen  I  Here  is  the  good 
liquor!  Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk 
up,  walk  up!  Here  is  the  superior  stuff! 
Here  is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  Father 
Adam, —  better  than  Cognac,  Hollands, 
Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any 
price  ;  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the 
single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to  pay  I  Walk 
up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  and  help  your- 
selves! 

It  were  a  pity  if  all  this  outcry  should 
draw  no  customers.  Here  they  come.  A 
hot  day,  gentlemen  !  Quaff,  and  away  again, 
so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice,  cool  swetit 
You,  my  friend,  will  need  another  cuf)-full 
to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it  bo 
as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cow-hide  shoes. 
I  see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a  score  of 
miles  to-day;  and,  like  a  wise  man,  have 
passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the 
running  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise, 
betwixt  heat  without  and  fire  within,  you 
would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted 
down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
jelly-fi!«h.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  that 
other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench 
the  fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations, 
which  he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine. 
Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir!  You  and  I 
have  been  great  strangers,  hitherto  ;  nor,  to 
confess  the  truth,  will  my  nose  be  anxious 


for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  your 
breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  Mercy  on  you, 
man  !  the  water  absolutely  hisses  down  your 
red-hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to 
steam,  in  the  miniature  tophet  which  you 
mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell 
me,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  toper,  did 
you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or  any  kind  of  a 
dram-shop,  spend  tlie  price  of  your  children^ 
food  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious?  Now,  for 
the  first  time  of  these  ten  years,  you  know 
the  flavour  of  cold  water.  Oood-by  ;  and, 
whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I 
keep  a  constant  supply,  at  the  old  stand. 
Who  next?  Oh,  my  little  friend,  you  are 
let  loose  from  school,  and  come  hither  to 
scrub  your  blooming  face,  and  drown  the 
memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and 
other  school-lx)y  troubles,  in  a  draught  from 
the  Town  Pump.  Take  it,  pure  as  the  cur- 
rent of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and  may 
your  heart  and  tongue  never  be  scorched 
with  a  fiercer  thirst  than  now !  There,  my 
dear  child,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield  your 
place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads 
so  tenderly  over  the  paving-stones  that  I 
suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them. 
What!  he  limps  by  without  so  much  as 
thanking  me,  as  if  my  hospitable  offers  were 
meant  only  for  people  who  have  no  wine- 
cellars.  Well,  well,  sir, — no  harm  done,  I 
hope !  Go,  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter; 
but,  when  your  great  toe  shall  set  you  a-roar- 
ing,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentle- 
men love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout, 
it  is  all  one  to  the  Town  Pump.  This  thirsty 
dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does 
not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough. 
See,  how  lightly  he  capers  away  again  I 
Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the 
gout? 

Are  you  all  satisfied?  Then  wipe  your 
mouths,  my  good  friends ;  and,  while  my 
spout  has  a  moment's  leisure,  I  will  delight 
the  town  with  a  few  historical  reminiscences. 
In  far  antiquity,  beneath  a  darksome  shadow 
of  venerable  boughs,  a  spring  bubbled  out 
of  the  leaf-strown  earth  in  the  very  spot 
where  you  now  behold  me,  on  the  sunny 
pavement.  The  water  was  as  bright  and 
clear,  and  deemed  as  precious,  as  liquid  dia- 
monds. The  Indian  sagamores  drank  of  it, 
from  time  immemorial,  till  the  fatal  deluge 
of  the  fire-water  burst  upon  the  red  men, 
and  swept  their  whole  race  away  from  the 
cold  fountains.  Endicott  and  his  followers 
came  next,  and  of^en  knelt  down  to  drink, 
dipping  their  long  beards  in  the  spring. 
The  richest  goblet  then  was  of  birch  bark. 
Governor  Winthrop,  after  a  journey  afoot 
from  Boston,  drank  here,  out  of  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.    The  eider  Higginson  here  wet 
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his  palm,  and  laid  it  on  thfi  brow  of  the  first 
town-])orn  cliild.  Fur  many  years  it  was 
the  wutorin^-placo,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
wash-howl,  ot*  the  vicinity, —  whither  all  de- 
cent folks  resorted  to  purify  their  visages, 
and  gaze  at  them  afterwards, — at  lea«t  the 
pretty  maidens  did, — in  the  mirror  which  it 
made.  On  Sabhath-days,  whenever  a  babe 
was  to  be  baptized,  the  sexton  filled  his 
basin  here,  and  placed  it  on  the  communion- 
table of  the  humble  meeting-house  which 
partly  covered  the  site  of  yonder  stately 
Drick  one.  Thus  one  generation  after  an- 
other was  consecrated  to  Heaven  by  its 
waters,  and  cast  their  waxing  and  waning 
shadows  into  its  glassy  l>osom,  and  vanished 
from  the  earth,  as  if  mortal  life  were  but  a 
flitting  image  in  a  fountain.  Finally,  the 
founUiin  vanished  also.  Cellars  were  dug  on 
all  sides,  and  cart-loads  of  gravel  flung  from 
its  source,  whence  oozed  a  turbid  stream, 
forming  a  mud-puddle  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets.  In  the  hot  months,  when  its  re- 
freshment was  most  needed,  the  dust  flew  in 
clouds  over  the  forgotten  birth-place  of  the 
waters,  now  their  grave.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  a  Town  Pump  was  sunk  into  the 
source  of  the  ancient  spring ;  and  when  the 
first  decayed,  another  took  its  place, — and 
then  another,  and  still  another, — till  here 
stand  I,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  serve  you 
with  my  iron  goblet.  Drink  and  be 're- 
freshed I  The  water  is  pure  and  cold  as  that 
which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  red  sagamore, 
beneath  the  aged  boughs,  though  now  the 
gem  of  the  wilderness  is  treasured  under 
these  hot  stones,  where  no  shallow  falls  but 
from  the  brick  buildings.  And  l>e  it  the 
moral  of  my  story  that,  as  this  wasted  and 
long-lost  fountain  is  now  known  and  prized 
again,  so  shall  the  virtues  of  cold  water, 
too  little  valued  since  your  fathers'  days,  be 
recocnized  by  all. 

Your  pardon,  good  people  !  I  must  inter- 
rupt my  stream  of  elo(|uence,  and  spout  forth 
a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the  trough  for 
this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who 
have  come  from  Topsfield,  or  somewhoro 
along  that  way.  No  part  of  my  buisiness 
is  pleasanter  than  the  watering  of  cattle. 
L«x)k  I  how  rapidly  they  lower  the  water-. 
Dmrk  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till  their 
capacious  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a 
gallon  or  two  apiece,  and  they  can  aflbrd  to 
breathe  it  in,  with  sighs  oF  calm  enjoyment 
Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes  around  the 
brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking-vessels. 
An  ox  is  your  true  toper. 

But  I  perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that  you 
are  impatient  for  the  remainder  of  my  dis- 
course. Impute  it,  I  beseech  you,  to  no  de- 
fect of  modesty  if  I  insist  a  little  longer  on 
so  fruitful  a  topic  as  my  own  multifarious 


merits.  It  is  altogether  for  your  good.  The 
better  you  think  of  mo  the  better  men  and 
women  will  you  find  yourselves.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  my  all-importjint  aid  on  washing 
days;  though,  on  that  account  alone,  I  might 
call  myself  the  household  god  of  a  hundred 
families.  Far  be  it  from  me  also,  to  hint, 
my  respectable  friends,  at  the  show  of  dirty 
faces  which  you  would  present,  without  luy 
pains  to  keep  you  clean.  Nor  will  I  remind 
you  how  often,  when  the  midnight  bells 
make  you  tremble  for  your  combustible 
town,  you  have  fled  to  the'Town  Pump,  and 
found  me  always  at  my  post,  firm  amid  the 
confusion,  and  ready  to  drain  mv  vital  cur- 
rent  in  your  behalf.  Neither  is  it  worth 
while  to  lay  much  stress  on  my  claims  to  a 
medical  diploma,  as  the  physician  whose 
simple  rule  of  pnwtice  is  preferable  to  all 
the  nauseous  lore  which  has  found  men  sick 
or  left  them  so,  since  the  days  of  Hippoc- 
rates. Let  us  take  a  broailer  view  of  my 
beneficial  influence  on  mankind. 

No ;  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the 
merits  which  wise  men  concede  to  me — if 
not  in  my  single  self,  vet  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class — of  being  the  grand  reformer 
of  the  age.  From  my  spout,  and  such  spouts 
as  mine,  must  flow  the  stream  that  shall 
cleanse  our  earth  of  the  vast  portion  of  its 
crime  and  anguish  which  has  i^ushed  from 
the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still.  In  this 
mighty  enterprise  the  cow  shall  be  my  great 
confederate.  Milk  and  water  1  The*  Town 
Pump  and  the  Cow! 

Such  is  the  glorious  copartnership  th.it 
shall  tear  down  the  distilleries  and  brew- 
houses,  uproot  the  vineyards,  shatter  the 
cider-presses,  ruin  the  tea  and  cnfl*ee  trade, 
and  finally  monopolize  the  whole  business 
of  quenching  thirst.  Blessed  consumma- 
tion I  Then  Poverty  shall  pass  away  from 
the  land,  finding  no  hovel  so  wretcheil  where 
her  squalid  form  may  shelter  itself.  Then 
Disease,  for  lack  of  other  victims,  shall  gnaw 
its  own  heart,  and  die.  Then  Sin,  if  she  do 
not  die,  shall  lose  half  her  strength.  Until 
now,  the  phrensy  of  hereditary  fever  has 
raged  in  the  human  blood,  ti-ansmitte<i  fn>ro 
sire  to  son,  and  rekindled,  in  every  genera- 
tion, by  fresh  draughts  of  liquid  flame. 
When  that  in  ward  fire  shall  be  extinguished, 
the  heat  of  passion  cannot  but  grow  cool, 
and  war — the  drunkenness  of  nations — per 
haps  will  cease.  At  least,  there  will  be  no 
war  of  households.  The  husband  and  wife, 
drinking  deep  of  peaceful  joy, — a  calm  bliss 
of  temperate  afibctions, — shall  pass  hand  in 
hand  tlirough  life,  and  lie  down,  not  reluc- 
tantly at  its  protracted  close.  To  them  the 
past  will  be  no  turmoil  of  mad  dreams,  nor 
the  future  an  eternity  of  such  moments  as 
follow  the  delirium  ox  the  drunkan)     Their 
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dead  faces  shall  express  what  their  spirits 
were,  and  are  to  be,  by  a  lingering  snule  of 
memory  and  hope. 

Ahem !  Dry  work,  this  speechifj'ing ;  es- 
pecially to  an  unpractised  orator.  I  never 
conceived  till  now  what  toil  the  temperance 
lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.  Hereafter, 
they  shall  have  the  business  to  themselves. 
Do,  some  kind  Christian,  pump  a  stroke  or 
two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle.  Thank  you, 
Sir  I  My  dear  hearers,  when  the  world  shall 
have  been  regenerated  by  my  instrumen- 
tality, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and 
liquor  casks  into  one  great  pile,  and  make 
a  bonfire  in  honour  of  the  Town  Pump. 
And  when  I  shall  have  decayed,  like  my 
predecessors,  then,  if  you  revere  my  mem- 
ory, let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculptured, 
take  my  place  upon  the  spot.  Such  monu- 
ments should  be  erected  everywhere,  and 
inscril»ed  with  the  names  ot  the  distin- 
guished championS'Of  my  cause.  Now  lis- 
ten ;  for  something  very  important  is  to 
come  next. 

There  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of 
mine — and  true  friends  I  know  they  are — 
who,  nevertheless,  by  their  fiery  pugnacity 
in  my  1>ehalf,  do  put  me  in  fearful  hazard 
of  a  broken  nose,  or  even  a  total  overthrow 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  loss  of  the  treas- 
ure which  I  guard.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
let  this  fault  be  amended.  Is  it  decent, 
think  you,  to  get  tipsy  with  zeal  for  tem- 
perance, and  take  up  the  honourable  cause 
of  the  Town  Pump  in  the  style  of  a  toper 
fighting  f  >r  his  brandy  bottle?  Or  can  the 
excellent  qualities  of  cold  water  be  no  other- 
wise exemplified  than  by  plunging,  ship- 
dash,  into  not  water,  and  wofully  scalding 
yourselves  and  other  people?  Trust  me, 
they  may.  In  the  moral  warfare  which  you 
are  to  wage, — and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  con- 
duct of  your  lives, — ^you  cannot  choose  a 
better  example  than  myself,  who  have  never 
permitted  the  dust  and  sultry  atmosphere, 
the  turbulent  and  manifold  disquietudes  of 
the  world  around  me,  to  reach  that  deep,  calm 
well  of  purity,  which  may  be  called  my  soul. 
And  whenever  I  pour  out  that  soul,  it  is  to 
co<^l  earth's  fever,  or  cleanse  its  stains. 

One  o'clock  1  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner- 
bell  begins  to  speak,  I  may  as  well  hold  my 
po:ice.  Here  comes  a  pretty  young  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  with  a  large  stone  pitcher 
fur  me  to  fill.  May  she  draw  a  husband, 
while  drawing  her  water,  as  Rachel  did  of 
old.  II  »ld  out  your  ves^l,  my  dear  I  There 
it  is,  full  to  the  brim:  so  now  run  home, 
peeping  at  your  sweet  image  in  the  pitcher, 
as  you  go  ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my 
own  liquor,  to  drink — "  Success  to  the  Towx 
PumpT* 

Twice-Tuld  TaUa. 
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3  vols.  8vo ;  England  and  the  Engli»h, 
Lond.,  1833,  2  vols.  12mo;  The  Student, 
Lond.,  1835,  2  vols.  Svo  (papers  from  The 
New  Monthly  Magazine) ;  Athens,  its  Rise 
and  Fall,  Lond.,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo ;  The 
Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,  Lond.,  1867,  p.  8vo: 
Speeches,  with  Memoir  by  his  Son,  Lord 
Robert  Lytton,  Lond.,  1874;  Pausanius  the 
Spartan,  edited  with  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Robert  Lytton,  Lond.,  1876,  p.  8vo. 

Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works,  Lond., 
1852-53-54,  5  vols.  p.  8vo:  contents:  vol. 
i..  Beacon;  Constance,  or.  The  Portrait; 
Eva ;  Fairy  Bride ;  Lay  of  tho  MinstreKs 
Heart ;  Milton ;  Narrative  Lyrics,  or.  The 
Parcae;  New  Timon.  Vol.  ii.,  King  Ar- 
thur. Vol.  iii..  King  Arthur;  Corn  Flow- 
ers; Earlier  Poems.  Vol.  iv.,  Duchess  de 
la  Vallifere ;  Lady  of  Lyons ;  Richelieu. 
Vol.  v..  Money ;  Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem. 
Poetical  Works,  complete,  Lond.,  1860,  cr. 
8vo,  new  edit.,  1865.  Drarautio  Works, 
complete,  1863,  12mo;  The  Rightful  Ileir, 
a  Play,  1868 :  Walpolo,  1869. 

Other  publications :  Ismael,  an  Oriental 
Talc,  1820,  12mo,  woa  published  when  he 
was  fifteen. 

In  1831  he  succeeded  Campbell  as  editor 
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of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine^  and  held 
this  po»t  until  1833. 

"Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  has  yigorone  and  vn- 
ried  powers:  in  all  that  he  has  touched  on  he  has 
shown  great  mastery;  bis  sense  of  the  noble,  the 
beautiful,  or  the  ludicrous,  is  strong;  he  can  move 
at  will  into  the  solemn  or  the  saroastio;  he  is 
equally  excellent  in  describing  a  court  or  a  cot- 
tage, and  is  familiar  with  gold  spurs  and  with 
clouted  shoon.  .  .  .  Bulwer  is  duvoted  to  the  cau»e 
of  literature:  all  his  speeches  allude  to  it;  his 
mutiuus  in  Parliament  refer  to  it;  and  in  private 
as  well  as  public  life  he  is  its  warm  and  eloquent 
advocate." — Allan  Cdnni.voham  :  Bioy.nnd  Crit. 
Hint,  of  the  Lit.  of  the  Laat  Fifty  Y'eart,  1833. 
See  also  Hay  1*6*9  Etttiyt  on  Diogrnphy  and  Critic 
ei»M  ;  A««a^«,  by  George  Brim  ley  ;  Emiayt  on  Fic- 
tion, by  N.  \V.  Senior;  Eiaayn,  by  W.  C.  Roj«coe; 
Sir  A.  AliHun*»  F$$ny>i,  1850,  iii.  113,  and  his  Hia- 
tory  of  Europe,  1815-1852,  chap.  V.;  Edin.  liev., 
July,  1837;  Franer'a  Matj.,  Jan.  1850;  IHackw. 
May.,  Feb.  1855,  and  March,  1873;  (Lond.)  Quar, 
Jiev.,  J  An.  1805.  Select  ions  from  the  (Jorrt»poudenct 
of  the  Late  Macvey  Napier,  Eaq.f  Loud.,  Ib71^,  8vo. 

Tdk  Candid  Man. 

One  bright  laughing  day  I  threw  down 
my  book  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  and 
sallied  out  with  a  lightness  of  foot  and  ex- 
hilaration of  spirit  to  which  I  had  long  been 
a  stranger.  1  had  juKt  sprung  over  a  stile 
that  led  into  one  of  those  green  shady  lanes 
which  make  us  feel  that  the  old  poets  who 
loved  and  lived  for  nature  were  right  in 
calling  our  island  **  the  merry  England," 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  short,  quick  bark 
on  one  side  of  the  hedge.  I  turned  sharply 
round ;  and,  seated  upon  the  sward  was  a 
man,  apparently  of  the  pedlar  profession  ;  a 
great  deal  box  was  lying  open  before  him ; 
a  few  articles  of  linen  and  female  dress  were 
scattered  round,  and  the  man  himself  ap- 
peared earnestly  occupied  in  examining  the 
deeper  recesses  of  his  itinerant  warehouse. 
A  small  black  terrier  flew  towards  me  with 
no  friendly  growl.  **  Down  I"  said  I :  **  All 
strangers  are  not  foes, — though  the  English 
generally  think  so.'' 

The  man  hastily  looked  up ;  perhaps  he 
was  struck  with  the  quaintness  of  my  re- 
monstrance to  his  canine  companion  ;  for, 
touching  his  hat  civilly,  he  said,  **  The  dog, 
sir,  is  very  quiet;  he  only  means  to  give  me 
the  alarm  by  giving  it  to  you;  for  dogs  seem 
to  have  no  despicable  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  know  well  that  the  best  of  us 
may  be  taken  by  surprise.'* 

*^  You  are  a  moralist,"  said  I,  not  a  little 
astonished  in  my  turn  by  such  an  address 
from  such  a  person.  **  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  stumble  upon  a  philosopher  so 
easily.  Have  you  any  wares  in  your  box 
likely  to  suit  me?  If  so,  I  should  like  to 
purclnvse  of  so  moralising  a  vender." 

**No,    siri"    said    the    seeming    pedlar, 


smiling,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  hurrying 
his  gooils  into  his  box,  and  cairefully  turning 
the  key — "  No.  sir ;  I  am  only  a  bearer  of 
other  men's  goods*,  my  morals  are  all  that 
I  can  call  my  own,  and  those  I  will  sell  you 
at  your  own  price." 

"  You  are  candid,  my  friend,*'  said  I, 
"and  your  frankness,  alone,  would  be  ines- 
timable in  this  age  of  deceit,  and  country  of 
hypocrisy." 

**  Ah,  sir  1"  said  my  new  acquaintance, 
"  I  see  already  that  you  are  one  or  those  per- 
sons who  look  to  the  dark  side  of  things : 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  present  age  the  best 
that  ever  existed,  and  our  country  the  most 
virtuous  in  Europe." 

**I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Optimist,  on 
your  opinions,"  quoth  I ;  "  but  your  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  suppose  that  you 
are  both  an  historian  and  a  traveller:  am 
1  right?" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  box-bearer,  "  I 
^ve  dabbled  a  little  in  books,  and  wandered 
not  a  little  among  men.  I  am  just  returned 
from  Germany,  and  am  now  going  to  my 
friends  in  London.  I  am  charged  with  this 
box  of  goo<ls :  God  send  me  the  luck  to  de- 
liver it  safe." 

**  Amen,"  said  I,  "  and  with  that  prayer 
and  this  trifle  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing." 

**  Thank  you  a  thousand  tiroes,  sir,  for 
both,"  replied  the  man, — **but  do  add  to 
your  favours  by  informing  me  of  the  right 
road  to  the  town  of " 

"  I  am  going  in  that  direction  myself: 
if  you  choose  to  accompany  me  part  of 
the  way  I  can  insure  you  not  missing  the 
rest." 

**  Your  honour  is  too  good  I"  returned  he 
of  the  l>ox,  rising,  and  slinging  his  fardel 
across  him, — **  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  gentle- 
man of  your  rank  will  condescend  to  walk 
three  paces  with  one  of  mine.  You  smile, 
sir,  perhaps  you  think  I  should  not  class 
myself  among  gentlemen ;  and  yet  I  hare 
as  good  a  right  to  the  name  as  mctst  of  the 
set.  I  belong  to  no  trade, —  I  follow  no 
calling:  I  rove  where  I  list,  and  rest  where 
I  please:  in  short,  I  know  no  occupation 
but  my  indolence,  and  no  law  but  my  will. 
Now,  sir,  may  1  not  call  myself  a  gentle- 
man ?" 

"  Of  a  surety  I"  quoth  I.  **  You  seem  to 
me  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  a  half- 
pay  captain  and  the  king  of  the  gipsies." 

**  You  have  it,  sir,"  rejoined  my  oompanioo, 
with  a  slight  laugh.  He  was  now  by  luy 
side,  and,  as  we  walked  on,  I  had  leisure 
more  minutely  to  examine  him.  He  was  a 
midtile-sizcd  and  rather  athletic  man  ;  appar- 
ently about  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  was 
attired  in  a  dark  blue  frock  coat,  wlticli  was 
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neither  shabby  nor  new,  but  ill-made,  and 
much  too  large  and  long  for  its  present  pos- 
Bessor ;  beneath  this  was  a  faded  velvet  waist- 
coatf  that  had  formerly,  like  the  Persian 
ambassador's  tunic,  *' blushed  with  crimson, 
and  blazed  with  gold  ;''  but  which  might 
now  have  been  advantageously  exchanged 
in  Monmouth  Street  for  the  lawful  sum  of 
two  shillings  and  nincpence ;  under  this  was 
an  inner  vest  of  the  Cashmere  shawl  pattern, 
which  seemed  much  too  new  for  the  rest  of 
the  dress.  Though  his  shirt  was  of  a  very 
unwashed  hue,  I  remarked  with  some  sus- 
picion,  that  it  was  of  a  very  respectable  fine- 
ness ;  and  a  pin,  which  might  be  paste,  or 
could  be  diamond,  peeped  below  a  tattered 
and  dingy  black  kid  stock,  like  a  gipsy's 
eye  between  her  hair. 

His  trousers  were  of  a  light  gray,  and 
the  justice  of  Providence,  or  of  the  tailor, 
avenged  itself  upon  them  for  the  prodigal 
length  bestowed  upon  their  ill-assorted  com- 
panion the  coat ;  for  they  were  much  too 
tight  for  the  muscular  limbs  they  concealed, 
and,  rising  far  above  the  ankle,  exhibited 
the  whole  of  a  thick  Wellington  boot,  which 
was  the  very  picture  of  Italy  upon  the 
map. 

The  face  of  the  man  was  commonplace  and 
ordinary :  one  sees  a  hundred  such  every  day 
in  Fleet  Street,  or  on  the  'Change:  the'  feat- 
ures were  small,  irregular,  and  somewhat 
flat;  yet,  when  you  looked  twice  upon  the 
countenance,  there  was  something  marked 
and  singular  in  the  expression,  which  fully 
atoned  for  the  commonness  of  the  features. 
The  right  eye  turned  away  from  the  left  in 
that  watchful  squint  which  seems  con- 
structed on  the  same  considerate  plan  as 
those  Irish  guns  made  for  shooting  round  a 
corner ;  his  eyebrows  were  large  and  shaggy, 
and  greatly  resembled  bramble  bushes,  m 
which  his  fox-like  eyes  had  taken  refuge. 
Round  these  vulpine  retreats  was  a  laby- 
rinthean  maze  ol  those  wrinkles  vulgarly 
called  crows'  feet:  deep,  intricate,  and  in- 
tersected, they  seemed  tor  all  the  world  like 
the  web  of  a  Chancery  suit.  Singularly 
enough,  the  rest  of  the  countenance  was 
perfectly  smooth,  and  unindented ;  even  the 
lines  from  the  nostril  to  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  usually  so  deeply  traced  in  men  of 
his  age,  were  scarcely  more  apparent  than 
in  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

Ilis  smile  was  frank, — his  voice  clear  and 
hearty, — his  address  open,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  his  apparent  rank  of  life,  claiming 
somewhat  of  equality,  yet  conceding  a  great 
deal  of  respect;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these  corUiinly  favourable  points  there  was 
a  sly  and  cunning  expression  in  his  perverse 
and  vigilant  eve  and  all  the  wrinkled  de- 
mesnes in  its  vicinity,  that  made  me  distrust 


even  while  I  liked  my  companion  :  perhaps, 
indeed,  he  was  too  frank,  too  familiar,  too  de^ 
gag6  to  be  quite  natunal.  Your  honest  men 
soon  buy  reserve  by  experience.  Rogues  are 
communicative,  because  confidence  and  ofien- 
ness  cost  them  nothing.  To  finish  the  de- 
scription of  my  new  acquaintance,  I  should 
observe  that  there  was  something  in  his 
countenance  which  struck  me  as  not  wholly 
unfamiliar;  it  was  one  of  those  which  we 
have  not,  in  all  human  probability,  seen  l>e- 
fore,  and  yet  which  (perhaps  from  their  very 
comm(mncss)  we  imagine  we  have  encoun- 
tered a  hundred  times. 

We  walked  on  briskly,  notwithstanding 
the  warmth  of  the  day ;  in  fact,  the  air  was 
so  pure,  the  grass  so  green,  the  laughing 
noonday  so  full  of  the  hum,  the  motion,  and 
the  life  of  creation,  that  the  feeling  produced 
was  rather  that  of  freshness  and  invigora- 
tion  than  of  languor  and  heat. 

*'  We  have  a  beautiful  country,  sir,"  said 
my  hero  of  the  box.  "It  is  like  walking 
through  a  garden,  after  the  more  sterile  and 
sullen  features  of  the  continent.  A  pure 
mind,  sir,  loves  the  country  ;  for  my  part,  I 
am  always  disposed  to  burst  out  in  thanks- 
giving to  Providence  when  I  behold  its 
works,  and,  like  the  valleys  in  the  psalm,  I 
am  ready  to  laugh  and  sing." 

**  An  enthusiast,"  said  I,  **  as  well  as  a  phi- 
losopher! perhaps  (and  I  l>elicved  it  likely)  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  a  poet  also." 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  have 
made  verses  in  my  life ;  in  short,  there  is 
little  I  have  not  done,  for  I  was  always  a 
lover  of  variety  ;  but,  perhaps,  your  honour 
will  let  me  return  the  suspicion.  Are  you 
not  a  favourite  of  the  muse?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  am,"  said  I.  **  I 
value  myself  only  on  my  common  sense, — 
the  very  antipodes  to  genius,  you  know,  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  belief." 

*•  Common  sense  1"  repeated  my  com- 
panion, with  a  singular  and  meaning  smile, 
and  a  twinkle  with  his  left  eye.  **  Common 
sense !  Ah,  that  is  not  my  forte,  sir.  You, 
I  dare  say,  are  one  of  those  gentlemen  whom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  take  in,  either  passively 
or  activelv,  by  appearance,  or  in  act?  For 
my  part,  1  have  been  a  dupe  all  my  life, — a 
child  might  cheat  me!  I  am  the  most  un- 
suspicious person  in  the  world." 

**  Too  candid  by  half,"  thought  I.  "  This 
man  is  certainly  a  rascal ;  but  what  is  that 
to  me  ?  I  shall  never  see  him  again  ;"  and 
true  to  my  love  of  never  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  individual  character, 
I  observed  that  I  thought  such  an  acquaint- 
ance very  valuable,  especially  if  he  were  in 
trade  ;  it  was  a  pity,  therefore,  for  my  sake, 
that  my  companion  had  informed  me  that  he 
follow^  no  calling. 
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"  Why,  sir/*  said  he,  "  I  om  occasionally 
in  employment;  my  nominal  profession  is 
that  01  a  broker.  I  buy  shawls  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  poor  countesses,  and  retail  them 
to  rich  plebeians.  I  fit  up  new  married 
couples  with  linen  at  a  more  moderate  rate 
than  the  shops,  and  procure  the  bridegroom 
his  present  of  jewels  at  forty  per  cent,  less 
thnn  the  jewellers  ;  nay,  I  am  as  friendly  to 
an  intrigue  as  a  marriage  ;  and  when  I  can- 
not sell  my  jewels,  1  will  my  good  ofiBces. 
A  gentleman  so  handsome  as  your  honour 
may  have  an  affair  upon  your  hands;  if  so, 
you  may  rely  upon  my  secrecy  and  zeal. 
In  short,  I  am  an  innocent  good-natured 
fellow,  who  does  harm  to  no  one  or  nothing, 
and  good  to  every  one  for  sometliing.'* 

"  1  admire  your  code,"  quoth  I,  "  and, 
whenever  I  want  a  mediator  between  Venus 
and  myself,  will  employ  you.  Have  you 
always  followed  your  present  idle  profession, 
or  were  you  brought  up  to  any  otner?" 

"I  ivas  intended  for  a  silversmith,*'  an- 
swered my  friend  :  "but  Providence  willed 
it  otherwise  :  they  taught  me  from  childhood 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer:  Heaven  heard 
me,  and  delivered  me  from  temptation, — 
there  is,  indeed,  something  terribly  seducing 
ID  the  face  of  a  silver  spoonl" 

**  Well,"  said  I,  **  you  are  the  honestest 
knave  that  ever  I  met,  and  one  would  trust 
you  with  one's  purse  for  the  ingenuousness 
with  which  you  own  you  would  steal  it. 
Pray,  think  you,  is  it  probable  that  1  have 
ever  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  you 
before?  I  cannot  help  fancying  so, — as  yet 
1  have  never  been  in  the  watch-house  or  the 
Old  Bailey,  my  reason  tells  me  that  I  must 
be  mistaken." 

**  Not  at  all,  sir,"  returned  my  worthy :  "  I 
remember  you  well,  for  I  never  saw  a  face 
like  yours  that  I  did  iwi  remember.  I  had 
the  honour  of  sipping  some  British  liquors 
in  the  same  room  with  yourself  one  evening: 
▼ou  were  then  in  company  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Gordon." 

**  Ila  1"  said  I,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  hint. 
I  now  remember  well,  by  the  same  token 
that  he  told  me  you  were  the  most  ingenious 
gentleman  in  England,  and  that  you  had  a 
happy  propensity  of  mistaking  other  people's 
possessions  for  your  own :  I  congratulate  my- 
self upon  so  desirable  an  acouaintance." 

My  friend  smiled  with  his  usual  bland- 
ness,  and  made  me  a  low  bow  of  acknowl- 
edgment before  he  resumed :  "  No  doubt, 
sir,  Mr.  Gordon  informed  you  right.  I  flat- 
ter myself  few  gentlemen  understand  better 
than  myself  the  art  of  appropriation^  though 
I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it.  I  deserve 
the  reputation  I  have  acquired,  sir ;  I  have 
always  had  ill-fortune  to  struggle  against, 
And  always  have  remedied  it  by  two  virtoes. 


— perseverance  and  ingenuity.  To  give  yon 
an  idea  of  my  ill-fortune,  know  that  I  have 
been  taken  up  twenty-three  times  on  sus- 
picion ;  of  my  perseverance,  know  that 
twenty-three  times  I  have  been  taken  justly ; 
and  of  my  ingenuity,  know  that  I  have  been 
twenty-three  times  let  off,  because  there  was 
not  a  tittle  of  legal  evidence  against  me !" 

**  I  venerate  your  talents,  Mr.  Jonson,"  I 
replied,  "if  by  thenameof  Jonson  itpleaseth 
you  to  be  called,  although,  like  the  heathen 
deities,  I  presume  that  you  have  many  titles, 
whereof  some  are  more  grateful  to  your 
ears  than  others." 

**  Nay,'*  answered  the  man  of  two  virtues, 
"  T  am  never  ashamed  of  my  name  ;  indeed, 
I  have  never  done  anything  to  dis*rrace  me. 
I  have  never  indulged  in  low  company,  nor 
profligate  debauchery :  whatever  I  have  ex- 
ecuted by  way  of  profession  has  been  done 
in  a  superior  and  artist-like  manner ;  not 
in  the  rude,  bungling  fashion  of  other  ad- 
venturers. Moreover,  I  have  always  had 
a  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  went  once 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  publishing  bookseller, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  the  new  works 
before  they  came  out.  In  fine,  I  have  never 
neglected  any  opportunity  of  improving  my 
mind  ;  and  the  worst  that  can  l>e  said  against 
me  is,  that  I  have  remembered  my  catechism, 
and  taken  all  possible  pains  to  learn  and 
labour  truly  to  get  my  living,  and  to  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  call  me  1" 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  answered  I,  "  that 
there  is  honour  among  thieves ;  I  am  happy 
to  lenrn  from  you  that  there  is  also  religion  : 
your  baptismal  sponsors  must  be  proud  of  so 
diligent  a  godson.'* 

"  They  ought  to  be,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jon- 
son,  "for  I  gave  them  the  first  specimens 
of  my  address :  the  story  is  long,  but,  if 
you  ever  give  me  an  opportunity,  I  will  re- 
late it.** 

"Thank  you,'*  said  I:  "meanwhile  I 
must  wish  you  jfltood  morning :  your  way 
now  lies  to  the  right.  I  return  you  my  best 
thanks  for  your  condescension  in  accom- 
panying so  undistinguished  an  individual 
as  mvMelf.** 

"Oh,  never  mention  it,  your  honour," 
rejoined  Mr.  Jonson.  "  I  am  always  too 
happy  to  walk  with  a  gentleman  of  your  cc;m- 
mon  sense.  Farewell,  sir;  may  we  meet 
again !"  So  saying,  Mr.  Jonson  struck  into 
his  new  road,  and  we  parted. 

I  went  home,  musing  on  mj  adventure, 
and  delighted  with  my  adventurer.  When 
I  was  about  three  paces  from  the  door  of 
my  home,  I  was  accosted  in  a  most  pitiful 
tone  by  a  poor  old  beggar,  apparently  in 
the  last  extreme  of  misery  and  disease. 
Notwithstanding  my  political  economj,  I 
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was  moved  into  al ins-driving  by  a  spectacle 
80  wretched.  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
my  purse  was  gone ;  and  on  searching  the 
other,  lo,  my  handkerchief,  my  pocket-book, 
and  a  gold  locket  which  had  Itelonged  to 
Madame  D*Anville,  had  vanished  too. 

One  does  not  keep  company  with  men  of 
two  virtues,  and  receive  compliments  upon 
one's  common  sense  for  nothing !  The  beg- 
gar still  continued  to  importune  me. 

"  Give  him  some  food  and  half-a-crown,'* 
^aid  I  to  my  landlady.  Two  hours  after- 
wards bhe  jame  ac  to  me, — 

**  0  sir !  my  silver  tea-pot — that  villain 
the  beggar  r^ 

A  light  flashed  upon  me, — *'  Ah,  Mr.  Job 
Jonson  !  Mr.  Job  Jonson  !'*  cried  I,  in  an  in- 
describable rage ;  **  out  of  my  sight,  woman ! 
out  of  my  sight!''  I  stopped  short;  my 
speech  failed  me.  Never  tell  me  that  shame 
is  the  companion  of  guilt, — the  sinful  knave 
is  never  so  ashamed  of  himself  as  is  the 
innocent  fool  who  suffers  by  him. 

Pdham^or^  The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman. 

RiCCABOCCA  ON  REVOLUTION. 

Out  of  the  Tinker's  bag  Leonard  Fairfield 
bad  drawn  a  translation  of  Oondorcct's 
**  Progress  of  Man,"  and  another  of  Rous- 
seau's **  Social  Contract."  Works  so  eloquent 
had  induced  him  to  select  from  the  tracts  in 
the  Tinker's  miscellany  those  which  abounded 
most  in  professions  of  philanthropy,  and 
predictions  of  some  coming  Golden  Age,  to 
which  old  Saturn's  was  a  joke, — tracts  so 
mild  and  mother-like  in  their  language,  that 
it  required  a  much  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  Lenny's  to  perceive  that  you 
would  have  to  pass  a  river  of  blood  before 
you  had  the  slightest  chance  of  setting  foot 
on  the  flowery  banks  on  which  they  invited 
you  to  repose, — tracts  which  rouged  poor 
Christianity  on  the  cheeks,  clapped  a  crown 
of  innocent  daffodillies  on  her  ncad,  and  set 
her  to  daincing  a  pas  de  zephyr  in  the  pas- 
toral ballet  in  which  St.  Simon  pipes  to  the 
flock  he  shears ;  or  having  first  laid  it  down 
as  a  preliminary  axiom  that 

**  The  clood-etpt  towera,  the  gorgeoun  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, — 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve," 

substituted  in  place  thereof  Monsieur  Fou- 
rier's symmetrical  phalanstere,  or  Mr.  Owen's 
architectural  parallelogram.  It  was  with 
some  such  tract  that  Lenny  was  seasoning 
his  crusts  and  his  radishes,  when  Ricca- 
bocca,  bending  his  long  dark  face  over  the 
student's  shoulder,  said  abruptly. — 

^^Diavolo,  my  friend  I  what  on  earth  have 
you  got  there?  Just  let  me  look  at  it,  will 
you?" 


Leonard  rose  respectfully,  and  coloured 
deeply  as  he  surrenaered  the  tract  to  Ricca- 
bocca. 

The  wise  man  read  the  first  page  atten- 
tively, the  second  more  cursorily,  and  only 
ran  his  eye  over  the  rest.  He  had  gone 
through  too  vast  a  range  of  problems  polit- 
ical, not  to  have  passed  over  that  venerable 
Pons  Asinorum  of  Socialism,  on  which  Fou- 
riers  and  St.  Simons  sit  straddling,  and  cry 
aloud  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  last 
boundary  of  knowledge  1 

'*  All  this  is  as  old  as  the  hills,"  quoth 
Riccabocca,  irreverently ;  "  but  the  hills 
stand  still,  and  this — there  it  goes!"  and 
the  sage  pointed  to  a  cloud  emitted  from  his 
page.  "  Did  you  ever  read  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster on  Optical  Delusions?  No  I  Well,  I'll 
lend  it  to  you.  You  will  find  therein  a  story 
of  a  lady  who  always  saw  a  black  cat  on 
her  hearth-rug.  The  black  cat  existed  only 
in  her  fancy,  but  the  hallucination  was 
natural  and  reasonable — eh — what  do  you 
think  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  not  catching 
the  Italian's  meaning,  **  I  don't  exactly  see 
that  it  was  natural  and  reasonable." 

"  Foolish  boy,  yes  I  because  black  cats  are 
things  possible  and  known.  But  who  ever 
saw  upon  earth  a  community  of  men  such  as 
sit  on  the  hearth-rugs  of  Messrs.  Owen  and 
Fourier?  If  the  lady's  hallucination  was 
not  reasonable,  what  is  his  who  believes  in 
such  visions  as  these?" 

Leonard  bit  his  lips. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Riccabocca  kindly, 
**  the  only  thing  sure  and  tangible  to  which 
these  writers  would  lead  you,  lies  at  the  first 
step,  and  that  is  what  is  couimonly  called  a 
Revolution.  Now,  I  know  what  that  is.  I 
have  gone,  not  indeed  through  a  Revolution, 
but  an  attempt  at  one." 

Leonard  raised  his  eyes  towards  his  mat- 
ter with  a  look  of  profound  respect,  and 
great  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  added  Riccabocca,  and  the  face  on 
which  the  boy  gnzcd  exchanged  its  usual  gro- 
tesque and  sardonic  expression  for  one  ani- 
mated, noble,  and  heroic,  '*  Yes,  not  a  revo- 
lution for  chimeras,  but  for  that  cause  which 
the  coldest  allow  to  be  good,  and  which, 
when  successful,  all  time  approves  as  divine, 
— the  redemption  of  our  native  soil  from  the 
rule  of  the  foreigner  1  I  have  shared  in  such 
an  attempt  And,"  continued  the  Italian 
mournfully,  "  recalling  now  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions it  arouses,  all  the  ties  it  dissolves,  all  the 
blood  that  it  commands  to  flow,  all  the  health- 
ful industry  it  arrests,  all  the  madmen  that 
it  arms,  all  the  victims  that  it  dupes,  I  ques- 
tion whether  one  man  really  honest,  pure, 
and  huinnne,  who  has  once  gone  through 
such  an  ordeal,  would  ever  hazard  it  agaiUi 
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unices  lie  was  a8«ure<l  that  the  victory  waa 
oertain, — ay,  and  the  obiect  for  which  he 
fights  not  to  he  wrested  from  his  hands 
amidst  tiie  uproar  of  tXw.  elements  that  the 
battle  has  released." 

The  Italian  paused,  shaded  his  brow  with 
his  hand,  and  remained  lonir  silent.  Then, 
gradually  resuming  his  ordinary  tone,  he 
continued, — 

**  Revolutions  that  have  no  definite  objects 
made  clear  by  the  positive  experience  of  his- 
tory ;  revolutions,  in  a  word,  that  aim  less 
at  substitutin;]^  one  law  or  one  dynasty  for 
another,  than  at  changing  tlie  whole  scheme 
of  society ,  have  been  little  attempted  by  real 
statesmen.  Even  Lycurgus  is  proved  to  be 
a  myth  who  never  existed.  Such  organic 
changes  are  but  in  the  day-dreams  of  philoso- 
phers who  live«l  apart  from  the  actual  world, 
and  whose  opinions  (though  generally  they 
were  very  benevolent  good  sort  of  men,  and 
wrote  in  an  elegant  poetical  style)  one 
would  no  more  take  on  a  plain  matter  of 
life,  than  one  would  look  upon  VirgiVs  *  Ec- 
logues' as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ordinary 
pains  and  pleasures  of  the  peasants  who  tend 
our  sheep.  Read  them  as  you  would  read 
poets,  and  they  are  delightful.  But  attempt 
to  shape  the  world  according  to  the  poetry, 
and  fit  yourself  for  a  madhouse.  The  farther 
off  the  age  is  from  the  realization  of  such 
projects,  the  more  these  poor  philosophers 
nave  indulged  them.  Thus,  it  was  amid«t 
the  saddest  corruption  of  court  manners  that 
it  became  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  sit  for  one's 
picture  with  a  crook  in  one's  hand,  as  Alexis 
or  Daphne.  Just  as  liberty  was  hist  dying 
out  of  Greece,  and  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der were  founding  their  monarchies,  and 
Rome  was  growing  up  to  crush  in  its  iron 
grasp  all  states  save  its  own,  Plato  with- 
draws his  eyes  from  the  world,  to  open  them 
in  his  dreamy  Atlantis.  Just  in  the  grim- 
mest period  of  English  history,  with  the  axe 
hanging  over  his  head,  Sir  Thomas  More 
gives  you  his  Utopia.  Just  when  the  world 
iR  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  new  Sesostris,  the 
sages  of  France  tell  you  that  the  age  is  too 
enlightened  for  war,  that  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  pure  reason  and  live  in  a 
paradise.  Very  pretty  reading  all  this  to  a 
man  like  me,  Lenny,  who  can  admire  and 
smile  at  it.  But  to  you,  to  the  man  who  has 
to  work  for  his  living,  to  the  man  who 
thinks  it  would  be  so  much  more  pleasant 
to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  phalanstere  than  to 
work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day ;  to  the  man 
of  talent,  and  action,  and  industry,  whose 
future  is  invested  in  that  tranquillity  and 
order  of  a  state  in  which  talent  and  action, 
and  industry  are  a  certain  capital ;  why, 
Messrs.  Coutts,  the  great  bankers,  had  bet- 
ter encourage  a  theory  to  upset  the  system 


of  banking  I  Whatever  disturbs  society,  yea, 
even  by  a  causeless  panic,  much  more  by  an 
actual  struggle,  falls  first  upon  the  market 
of  labour,  and  thence  affects  prejudiciul]T 
every  department  of  intelligence.  In  feueh 
times  the  arts  are  arrested,  literature  is  neg- 
lected, people  are  t<>0  busy  to  read  anything 
save  appeals  to  their  passions.  And  capital, 
shaken  in  its  sense  of  security,  no  longer 
ventures  boldly  through  the  land,  calltng 
forth  all  the  energies  of  toil  and  enterprise, 
and  extending  to  every  workman  his  reward. 
Now,  Lenny,  take  this  piece  of  advice.  You 
are  young,  clever,  and  aspiring:  men  rarely 
succeed  in  changing  the  world ;  but  a  man 
seldom  fails  of  success  if  he  lets  the  world 
alone,  and  resolves  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crisis  of 
your  life  :  it  is  the  struggle  between  the  now 
desires  knowledge  excites,  and  that  sense  of 
poverty  which  those  desires  convert  either 
into  hope  and  emulation,  or  into  envy  and 
despair.  I  grant  that  it  is  an  up-bill  work 
that  lies  before  you  ;  but  don't  you  think  it 
is  always  easier  to  climb  a  mountain  than  it 
is  to  level  it?  These  books  call  on  you  to 
level  the  mountain ;  and  that  mountain  is 
the  property  of  other  people,  sulidivided 
amongst  a  great  many  proprietors,  and  pro- 
tected by  law.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the 
pickaxe  it  is  ten  to  one  but  what  you  are 
taken  up  for  a  trespass.  But  the  path  up 
the  mountain  is  a  right  of  way  nncontestea. 
You  may  be  safe  at  the  summit  before  (even 
if  the  owners  are  fools  enough  to  let  you) 
you  could  have  levelled  a  yard.  Cospetio  P' 
quoth  the  Doctor,  **  it  is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  since  poor  Plato  began  to  level 
it,  and  the  mountain  is  as  high  as  ever  I" 

Thus  saying,  Ricc4ilx)cca  came  to  the  end 
of  his  pipe,  and  stalking  thoughtfully  away, 
he  left  Leonard  Fairfield  trying  to'extraict 
light  from  the  smoke. 

Ml/  Novel ;  or,  Varittiea  in  English  Li/e, 
Vol.  i.y  Book  iv.j  Chap.  8. 
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Jumee  RuHsell  Lmpll.  llere  he  in  (o  be (-on~ 
Hidered  oiilj  us  ii  prose  writer:  for  noticca 
and  Bpeciiuena  of  his  poems  we  refer  M  Alli- 
boDo's  Every-Dnir  Book  of  Poetrv  nnd  Alli- 
bone's  Criciuiil  Uictionarj  nf  Engiiah  Liternr 
ture  and  British  and  Anicricun  Auchora. 
Outre-Mer:  a  PiljcrimnKS  Beyond  the  Sea, 
New  York,  1H35,  2  vols.,  4th  edit.,  IHJO, 
16nio;  llypvrion,  &  Itomance,  New  York, 
1H39,  2  vuIb.  12II1D,  I3th  edit.,  Bost.,  1853, 
12mo ;  K<tT]intif!;h,  a  Tula,  Bout.,  IMi),  1«imo. 
I'row  Workx,  Boston,  Tioknor  &  Fieldx,  1H5T, 
2  vola.  32iiia:  voi.  i.,  Outre-Mer;  Drift- 
Wood  :  a  ColtcctioD  of  Essayi  j  vol,  ii.,  \ly- 
(letion  ;  Kuvanagh. 

To  the  North  American  Review  Lonj^ful- 
)ow  hiw  contributed  the  following  nrCtoles: 
Origin  and  Pm^iress  of  the  Freneh  Liin- 
Xuage,  vol.  32 ;  227  ;  Defence  of  Poetry,  34  ; 
&6;  Uistory  of  the  Italian  Language  nnd 
Dialects,  35;  233;  Spanish  Liinsua;:c  and 
Li(«rHture,  36;  310;  Old  English  HiunnncoH, 
37:  374;  The  Great  Metropolis,  44 ;  461; 
Ilnwthome'B  Twice-Told  Tale*,  49;  59; 
Tegn^r's  Frithiofs  Suga,  45:  140;  Anglo- 
S«on  LiUratur«,  47 :  OO  ;  The  French  Lan- 
guage in  England,  51:  285;  Clark's  Liter- 
ary Remains,  59;  239. 

"  Hs  [Doca  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Bniit]  inade 

«ja  ttitiag  U|)ua  Ihe  umi  of  LongfelloiT,  h«  »kHl 

Flalch«r,  arei  vnui  lei  pDt'mei  de  M.  LongFDllow  ?' 
ItwutheBrbllimalhnt  I  eicr  uw  ia  Dom  PFilro 
II.  an  enlbiuium  which  in  Id  Hrntitam  ind 
«impli«il;  roomblecJ  The  warmth  of  ohiLJhood 
»hcD  about  to  poiieu  ilj-cif  of  aome  ]ong.«hei'i>bed 
obJBoL  I  reptied,  '  I  belirve  not,  jour  Mi.jOJlj.' 
'  Oh,'  laid  he,  ■  I  am  eicBoJinglj  lorry,  for  I  bai* 
■oqght  io  ercry  booh'iture  of  Ria  de  Janeiro  for 
Loogrellow,  and  I  cnoDOt  (iDd  him.  I  hsvga  num- 
ber of  bcBDtifal  mt.rrra^  from  him :  bni  I  with  the 
ohoiework.  I  admire  him  »  rnnnh.-  Mr.  Fletcher 
»nerward«presfiil«l  him  with  the  Pofti  and  Poetrj 
of  America,  iaf.irmiiig  the  emperor  that  it  oon- 
laloHl  iDme  obulca  edectiDDi  from  tbe  American 
pDot  whiini  ha  ao  touch  admired,  and  whom  be 
called  '  M;  LiingfelloH.'  Afterward,  al  tbe  palace 
0(  S.  Cbrigtnpbor,  HheD  Mr.  F.  took  leaie  of  the 
emperor,  the  latter  aaidlo  hia, '  When  jno  return 
to  ;oar  oountrj  bave  tb«  klndoet)  to  inj  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  bow  mueb  pleaiure  be  baa  giren  me, 

biiHJ<!  CaiHit-  "—B.aiil  and  Ikt  BntziliaL,  in  'u7.- 
l'.r<>ul  a^H  DtKriBiin  SkiUla.  b;  ReT.  D.  P. 
Kidder  and  Rer.  J.  C.  Fleteber,  FhiJa.,  ISST,  Sto. 

Rural  Liri  in  SirttiEN. 

There  is  aomplhing  patriarchal  still  lint^cr- 
ing  al«mt  rural  life  in  Sweden,  whicll  renders 
it  a  <il  tlieiuo  for  song.  Almost  priiaeval 
aimplicitj  reigns  over  that  northern  land, — 
almost  primeval  solitude  and  etillneM.     Yon 

Earn  out  from  the  gate  of  the  cily.  nnd  as  if 
y  magic,  the  Meoe  chuigH  to  a  wild  wood- 


land landscnpe.  Around  jou  are  forests 
of  fir.  Orernend  hnng  the  long  fan-like 
branchcH,  trailing  with  moss,  and  heavy 
with  red  and  blue  cones.  Underfoot  is  a 
carpet  of  yellow  leaves;  and  the  air  is  warm 
and  balmy.  On  a  wouden  bridge  you  cross 
n  little  siher  stream  ;  und  anon  come  forth 
into  a  pleasant  nnd  sunny  land  of  fanni. 
Wooden  fences  divide  the  adjoining  fields. 
Across  the  roiid  are  gftte«i,  which  are  opened 
bj  troops  of  children.  The  penxants  tnka 
off  their  hnts  as  you  pas," ;  yon  sneeze,  and 
they  cry,  "  God  bless  you  I"  The  hT>u8eB  in 
the  village!  and  smaller  towns  are  nil  built 
of  hewn  timber,  and  fur  the  most  part 
painted  red.  The  floors  of  tbe  taverns  are 
strewed  with  the  fragrant  tips  uf  Gr-lKiiighs. 
In  many  villngca  there  arc  no  taverns,  and 
the  peosantx  titke  (urns  in  receiving  travel- 
lers. Tbe  thrifty  hnuHewife  shows  vou  into 
the  best  chamber,  tbe  walls  of  wFiiob  are 
hung  round  with  rude  pictures  from  the 
Bible;  and  brings  you  her  heavy  silver 
spoons — an  beirlooin — to  dip  the  curdled 
milk  from  tbe  pan.  You  have  oaten  cakes 
baked  some  months  before,  or  bread  with 
Hniseseed  and  coriander  in  it,  or  perhaps  % 
little  pine  burk. 

Meanwhile  ihc  sturdy  husband  has  brought 
his  horses  frmn  the  plough,  and  harnessed 
them  to  your  carriage.    Solitary  travellcra 

Most  of  them  have  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  banging  around  their  necks  in  front  a 
leather  wallet,  in  which  they  carry  tobacco, 
and  the  great  bank-notes  of  the  country,  as 
large  as  your  two  bands.  You  meet  also 
groups  of  Datekarlian  peasant  women,  Irav' 
elling  homeward,  or  townward  in  pursultof 
work.  They  walk  barefnot,  carrying  in  their 
hands  their  shoes,  which  have  high  heel* 
under  tbe  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  soles  of 
birch  bark. 

Frequent,  ton,  are  tbe  village  churches 
standing  by  tbe  rood-sides,  each  in  its  own 
little  garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  tbe  parish 
register  great  events  are  doubtlesa  recorded. 
Some  old  king  was  christened  or  buried  in 
that  church  ;  and  a  little  sexton,  with  a  rusty 
key,  shows  you  the  baptismal  font  or  the 
coffin.  In  the  church-yard  are  a  few  flowers, 
end  much  green  grass ;  and  daily  the  shadow 
of  the  church  spire,  with  its  long  tapering 
finger,  counts  the  tombs,  representing  a  dial- 
plate  of  human  life,  on  which  tbe  hours  and 
minutes  are  the  graves  of  men.  Ths  stones 
are  Hat,  and  large,  and  low,  and  perhnpe 
sunken,  like  the  roofs  of  old  houses.  On 
some  are  armorial  bearings;  on  others  only 
the  initials  of  tbe  poor  tenants,  with  a  date, 
as  on  the  roofs  of  Dutch  cottages.  They  all 
sleep  with  their  heads  to  the  westward. 
Eaon  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  baud  when 
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he  died ;  and  in  his  coffin  were  placed  his 
little  heart-treasures,  and  a  piece  of  money 
for  his  last  journey.  Babes  that  came  life- 
less into  the  world  were  carried  in  the  arms 
of  gray-haired  old  men  to  the  only  cradle 
they  ever  slept  in  ;  and  in  the  shroud  of  the 
dead  mother  were  laid  the  little  garments  of 
the  child  that  lived  and  died  in  her  bosom. 
And  over  this  scene  the  village  pastor  looks 
from  the  window  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
and  says  in  his  heart,  *'  How  quietly  they 
rest,  all  the  departed  !" 

Near  the  church-yard  gate  stands  a  poor- 
box,  fastened  to  a  post  by  iron  bands,  and 
secured  by  a  padlock,  with  a  sloping  woo<ien 
roof  to  keep  off  the  rain.  If  it  be  Sunday, 
the  pea-«ants  sit  on  the  church  steps  and  con 
their  psalm-books.  Others  are  coming  down 
the  road  with  their  beloved  pastor,  who  talks 
to  them  of  holy  things  from  beneath  his 
broad-brimmed  nat.  He  speaks  of  fields  and 
harvests,  and  of  the  parable  of  the  sower 
that  went  forth  to  sow.  Ue  leads  them  to 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  the  pleasant  pas- 
tures of  the  Spirit-land.  He  is  their  patri- 
arch, and  like  Melchizedek,  both  priest  and 
king,  though  he  ha«»  no  other  throne  than 
the  church  pulpit.  The  women  carry  psalm- 
books  in  their  hands,  wrapped  in  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  listen  devoutly  to  the  good 
man'&  words  ;  but  the  young  men,  like  Gal- 
lio,  care  for  none  of  these  things.  They  are 
busy  counting  the  plaits  in  the  kirtles  of  the 
peasant  girls,  their  number  being  an  indica- 
tion of  the  wearer's  wealth.  It  may  end  in 
a  wedding. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  village 
wedding  in  Sweden.  It  shall  be  in  summer- 
time, that  there  may  be  flowers,  and  in  a 
northern  province,  that  the  bride  may  be 
fair.  The  early  song  of  the  lark  and  chanti- 
cleer are  mingling  in  the  clear  morning  air, 
and  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bridegroom  with 
golden  locks,  arises  in  the  east,  just  as  our 
earthly  bridegroom,  with  yellow  hair,  arises 
in  the  south.  In  the  yard  there  is  a  sound 
of  voices  and  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  horses 
are  led  forth  and  saddled.  The  steed  that 
18  to  bear  the  bridegroom  has  a  bunch  of 
flowers  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  garland  of 
corn-flowers  around  his  neck.  Friends  from 
the  neighbouring  farms  come  riding  in,  their 
blue  cloaks  streaming  to  the  wind ;  and 
finally  the  happy  bridegroom,  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  and  a  monstrous  nosegay  in  the 
breast  of  his  black  jacket,  comes  forth  from 
his  chamber ;  and  then  to  horse  and  away 
towards  the  village,  where  the  bride  already 
gits  and  waits. 

Foremost  rides  the  spokesman,  followed 
by  some  half-dozen  village  musicians.  Next 
comes  the  bridegroom  between  his  two 
groomsmen,  ani  then  forty  or  fifty  friends 


and  wedding  guests,  half  of  them  perhapi 
with  pistols  and  guns  in  their  hands.  A 
kind  of  baggage-wagon  brings  up  the  rear, 
laden  with  food  and  drink  for  these  merry 
pilgrims.  At  the  entrance  of  every  village 
stands  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, and  ribands,  and  evergreens  :  and  as 
they  pass  beneath  it,  the  wedding  guests  fire 
a  salute,  and  the  whole  procession  stops  ; 
and  straight  from  every  pocket  flies  a  black* 
jack,  filled  with  punch  or  bmndy.  It  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  crowd  : 
provisions  are  brought  from  the  wagon, 
and,  after  eating  and  drinking  and  hurrah 
ing,  the  procession  moves  forwanl  again, 
and  at  length  draws  near  the  house  of  the 
bride.  Four  heralds  ride  forward  to  an- 
nounce that  a  knight  and"  his  attendants  ar« 
in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  pray  for 
hospitality.  **  How  many  are  you  T^  asks  the 
bride's  father.  "  At  least  three  liundre«1," 
is  the  answer ;  and  to  this  the  last  replies, 
**  Yes  ;  were  you  seven  times  as  many  you 
should  all  be  welcome;  and  in  token  thereof 
receive  this  cup."  Whereupon  each  herald 
receives  a  cup  of  ale ;  and  soon  after  the 
whole  jovial  company  comes  storming  into 
the  farmer's  yard,  and  riding  round  the 
May-pole,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  alight 
amid  a  grand  salute  and  flourish  of  music. 

In  the  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  crown  u\Hm 
her  head  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  like  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  old  Church  paintings.  She  is  dressitni 
in  a  red  bodice  ana  kirtle,  with  loose  linen 
sleeves.  There  is  a  gilded  belt  around  her 
waist ;  and  around  her  neck  strings  of  golden 
beads,  and  a  golden  chain.  On  the  crown 
rests  a  wreath  of  wild  roses,  and  l>elow  it  an- 
other of  cypress.  Loose  over  her  shoulders 
falls  her  flaxen  hair;  and  her  blue  innocent 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Oh,  thoa 
good  soul  1  thou  hast  hard  hands,  but  a  soft 
heart.  Thou  art  poor.  The  very  ornaments 
thou  wearest  are  not  thine.  They  have  l>een 
hired  for  this  great  day.  Yet  th<»u  art  rich, 
rich  in  health,  rich  in  hope,  rich  in  thy  first, 
voung,  fervent  love.  The  blessing  of  Heaven 
\>e  upon  thee  I  So  thinks  the  parish  priest, 
as  he  joins  together  the  hands  of  bride  and 
bridegroom,  saying  in  deep  solemn  tones,  *'  I 
give  thee  in  marriage  this  damsel,  to  lie  thy 
wedde<l  wife  in  all  honour,  and  to  share  the 
half  of  thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key,  and  every 
third  penny  which  you  two  may  possess,  or 
may  inherit,  and  all  the  righb*  whicli  Upland's 
laws  provide,  and  the  holy  King  Erik  gave.*' 

The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  the  bride 
sits  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  priest. 
The  spokesman  delivers  an  oration  after  the 
ancient  custom  of  his  fathers.  He  interlard* 
it  well  with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and 
invites  the  Saviour  to  be  present  at  thii 
marriage-feasti  as  Ue  was  at  the  marriage 
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feast  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  table  is  not 
sparingly  set  forth.  Each  makes  a  long 
arm,  and  the  feast  goes  cheerily  on.  Punch 
and  brandy  pass  round  between  the  courses, 
and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked,  while 
waiting  for  the  next  dish.  They  sit  long  at 
table ;  but,  as  all  things  must  have  an  end, 
so  must  a  Swedish  dinner.  Then  the  dance 
begins.  It  is  led  off  by  the  bride  and  the 
priest,  who  perform  a  solemn  minuet  to- 
£;ether.  Not  till  after  midnight  comes  the 
last  dance.  The  girls  form  a  ring  around 
the  bride,  to  keep  ber  from  the  hands  of  the 
married  women,  who  endeavour  to  break 
through  the  magic  circle,  and  seize  their 
new  sister.  After  long  struggling,  they  suc- 
ceed ;  and  the  crown  is  taken  from  her  head 
and  the  jewels  from  her  neck,  and  her  bodice 
is  unlaced,  and  her  kirtle  taken  off,  and,  like 
a  vestal  virgin,  clad  all  in  white,  she  goes, — 
but  it  is  to  her  marriage-chamber,  not  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  wedding  guests  follow  her 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands.  And 
this  is  a  village-bridal. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  suddenly  changing 
seasons  of  the  northern  clime.  There  is  no 
long  and  lingering  spring,  unfolding  leaf 
and  blossom  one  by  one ;  no  long  and  lin- 
gering autumn,  pompous  with  many-coloured 
leaves  and  the  glow  of  Indian  summers.  But 
winter  and  summer  are  wonderful,  and  pass 
into  each  other.  The  quail  has  hardly  ceased 
piping  in  the  corn,  when  winter,  from  the 
folds  of  trailing  clouds,  sows  broadcast  over 
the  land  snow,  icicles,  and  rattling  hail. 
The  days  wane  apace.  Ere  long  the  sun 
hardly  rises  above  the  horizon,  or  does  not 
rise  at  all.  The  moon  and  the  stars  shine 
through  the  day ;  only,  at  noon,  they  are 
pale  and  wan,  and  in  the  southern  sky  a  red 
fier^  glow,  as  of  sunset,  burns  along  the 
horizon,  and  then  goes  out.  And  pleasantly 
under  the  silver  moon,  and  under  the  silent, 
solemn  stars,  ring  the  steel  shoes  of  the 
skaters  on  the  frozen  sea,  and  voices,  and 
the  sound  of  bells. 

And  now  the  northern  lights  begin  to 
bum,  faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams  playing 
on  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea.  Then  a  soft 
crimson  glow  tinges  the  heavens.  There  is 
a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  night.  The  colours 
come  and  go,  and  change  from  crimson  to 
^old,  from  gold  to  crimson.  The  snow 
18  stained  with  rosy  light.  Twofold  from 
the  zenith,  east  and  west,  flames  a  fiery 
sword ;  and  a  broad  band  passes  athwart 
the  heavens  like  a  summer  sunset.  Soft 
purple  clouds  come  sailing  over  the  sky, 
and  through  their  vapoury  folds  the  wink- 
ing stars  shine  white  as  silver.  With  such 
pomp  as  this  is  merry  Christmas  ushered  in, 
though  only  a  single  star  heralded  the  first 
Christuaa.    And  in  memory  of  that  day  the 


Swedish  peasants  dance  on  straw,  and  the 
peasant  girls  throw  straws  at  the  timbered 
roof  of  the  hall,  and  for  every  one  that  sticks 
in  a  crack  shall  a  groomsman  come  to  their 
wedding.  Merry  Cliri8tmas,  indeed  !  For 
pious  souls  there  shall  be  church-songs  and 
sermons,  but  for  Swedish  peasants  brandy 
and  nut-brown  ale  in  wooden  bowls ;  and 
the  great  Yule-cake,  crowned  with  a  cheese, 
and  garlanded  with  apples,  and  upholding  a 
three^armed  candlestick  over  the  Christmas 
feast.  They  may  tell  tales,  too,  of  Jons 
Lundsbraka,  and  Lunkenfus,  and  the  great 
Kiddar-Finke  of  Pingsdada. 

And  now  the  glad  leafy  midsummer,  full 
of  blossoms  and  the  song  of  nightingales,  is 
come  I  Saint  John  has  taken  the  flowers 
and  festival  of  heathen  Balder ;  and  in  every 
village  there  is  a  May-pole  fifty  feet  high, 
with  wreaths  and  roses,  and  ribands  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy  weathercock 
on  the  top,  to  tell  the  villa|;e  whence  the 
wind  Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  The 
sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  children  are  at  pl.iy  in  the  streets  an 
hour  later.  The  windows  and  doors  are  all 
open,  and  you  may  sit  and  read  till  midnight 
without  a  candle.  Oh,  how  beautiful  is  the 
summer  night,  which  is  not  night,  but  a 
sunless  yet  unclouded  day,  descending  upoo 
earth  with  dews,  and  shadows,  and  refresh- 
ing coolness !  How  beautiful  the  long  mild 
twilight,  which,  like  a  silver  clasp,  unites 
to-day  with  yesterday  1  IIow  beautiful  the 
silent  hour,  when  morning  and  evening  thus 
sit  together,  hand  in  hand,  l)eneath  the  star- 
less sky  of  midnight  1  From  the  church 
tower  in  the  public  square  the  bells  toll  the 
hour  with  a  soft  musical  chime;  and  the 
watchman  whose  watch-tower  is  the  belfry, 
blows  a  blast  on  his  horn  for  each  stroke  of 
the  hammer,  and  four  times,  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  heavens,  in  a  sonorous  voice  he 
chants : 

"  IIo !  watchman,  ho ! 

Twelve  is  the  clock ! 

God  keep  our  town 

From  fire  and  brand, 

And  hostile  hand! 

Twelve  is  the  dock !" 

From  his  swallow Vnest  in  the  belfry  he 
can  see  the  sun  all  night  long;  and  farther 
north  the  priest  stands  at  his  door  in  the 
warm  midnight,  and  lights  his  pipe  with  a 
common  burning-glass. 

Prfface  to  Longjfellow'' s  translation  of  The 
Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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cal,  theological,  pootical,  and  pliilolotrical, — 
of  which  the  bent  known  is  entitled  On  the 
Study  of  Words,  Lond.,  18.')l,  I'Jiiio,  fre- 
quently republished  in  £ngland  and  Amer- 
ica. 

"  Teachers  of  all  grades  will  find  it  an  invalua- 
ble aid  both  to  their  own  private  improvement 
and  the  instruction  of  their  scholars.  .  .  .  Nobody 
ean  think  the  study  of  words,  as  pursued  by  this 
writer,  is  dry  or  barren.'* — Loud.  Aihtn.,  1852, 
378.     8ce  also  1855,  290  :  1859,  ii.  255. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
all  normal  schools." — Lou,  Lit,  Oaz,,  1852,  278. 

TuE  Advantages  to  be  Derived  from  a 
Studv  of  Words. 

There  are  few  who  would  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  mainly  in  worthy  books  are 
preserved  and  hoarded  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  which  the  world  has 
accumulated ;  and  that  chiefly  by  aid  of 
these  they  are  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  I  shall  urge  on  you  in 
these  lectures  something  different  from  this ; 
namely,  that  not  in  books  only,  which  all 
acknowledge,  nor  yet  in  connected  oral  dis- 
course, but  often  also  in  words  contemplated 
singly,  there  are  boundless  stores  of  moral 
anu  historic  truth,  and  no  less  of  passion 
and  imagination,  laid  up, — that  from  these 
lessons  of  infinite  worth  may  be  derived,  if 
only  our  attention  is  roused  to  their  exist- 
ence. I  shall  urge  on  you  (though  with 
teaching  such  as  you  enjoy,  the  subject  will 
not  be  new)  how  well  it  will  repay  you  to 
study  the  words  which  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  or  of  meeting,  be  they  such  as  re- 
late to  highest  spiritual  things,  or  our  com- 
mon words  of  the  shop  and  the  market,  and 
of  all  the  familiar  intercourse  of  life.  It  will 
indeed  repay  you  far  better  than  you  can 
easily  believe.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  for 
many  a  young  man  his  first  discovery  of  the 
fact,  that  words  are  living  powers,  are  the 
vesture,  yea  even  the  body,  which  thoughts 
weave  fur  themselves,  has  been  like  the 
dropping  of  scales  from  his  eyes,  like  the 
acquisition  of  another  sense,  or  the  intro- 
duction into  a  new  world ;  be  is  never  able 
to  cease  wondering  at  the  moral  marvels 
that  surround  him  on  every  side,  and  ever 
reveal  themselves  more  and  more  to  his 
gaze.  ...  A  great  writer  not  very  long  de- 
parted from  us  has  borne  witness  at  once  to 
the  pleasantness  and  profit  of  this  study. 
"  In  a  language,"  he  says,  "like  ours,  where 
80  many  words  are  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages, there  are  few  modes  of  instruction 
more  useful  or  more  amusing  than  that  of 
accustoming  young  people  to  seek  for  the 
etymology  or  primary  meaning  of  the  words 
they  use.  There  are  cases  in  which  more 
knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed 


bv  the  history  of  a  word  than  by  the  history 
of  a  campaign." 

Impressing  the  same  tnith,  Emerson  hoA 
somewhere  characterized  language  as  '*  fos- 
sil poetry."  lie  evidently  means  that  just 
as  in  some  fossil,  curious  and  beiiutiful 
shapes  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  the  grace- 
ful fern  or  the  finely  vertcbrated  lizard,  such 
as  now,  it  may  be,  have  been  extinct  for 
thousands  of  years,  are  permanently  1x>und 
up  with  the  stone,  and  rescued  from  that 
perishing  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
theirs, — so  in  words  are  beautiful  thoughts 
and  images,  the  imagination  and  the  feeling 
of  past  ages,  of  men  long  since  in  their 
graves,  of  men  whose  very  names  have  per- 
ished, these,  which  would  so  easily  have  per- 
ished too,  preserved  and  maiie  safe  forever. 
The  phrase  is  a  striking  one ;  the  only 
fault  which  one  might  be  tempted  to  find 
with  it  is,  that  it  is  too  narrow.  Language 
may  be,  and  indeed  is,  this  **  fossil  poetry  ;" 
but  it  may  l)e  affirmed  of  it  with  exactly  tho 
same  truth  that  it  is  fossil  ethics  or  fossil  his- 
tory. Words  quite  as  often  and  as  effectu- 
ally embody  facts  of  history,  or  convictions 
of  the  moral  common  sense,  as  of  the  im- 
agination or  passion  of  men :  even  as,  so 
far  as  that  moral  sense  may  be  perverted^ 
they  will  bear  witness  and  keep  a  record  of 
that  perversion. 

On  the  Siudj/  of  Words, 

On  the  Morality  in  Words. 

But  has  man  fallen,  and  deeply  fallen, 
from  the  heights  of  his  original  creation  ? 
We  need  no  more  than  his  language  to  prove 
it.  Like  everything  else  aljout  him,  it  bears 
at  once  the  stamp  of  his  greatness  and  of  his 
degradation,  of  his  glory  and  of  bis  shame. 
What  dark  and  sombre  threads  he  must  have 
wov6n  into  the  tissue  of  his  life,  before  we 
could  trace  those  threads  of  darkness  which 
run  through  the  tissue  of  his  language !  What 
facts  of  wickedness  and  woe  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  one,  ere  such  words  could  exist 
to  designate  these  as  are  found  in  tho  other ! 
There  have  never  wanted  those  who  would 
make  light  of  the  hurts  which  man  has  in- 
flicted on  himself,  of  the  sickness  with  which 
he  is  sick  ;  who  would  jiersuade  themselves 
and  others  that  moralists  and  divines,  if 
they  have  not  quite  invented,  have  yet  enor 
mously  exaggerated,  these.  But  are  state- 
ments of  the  depths  of  his  fall,  the  malignity 
of  the  disease  with  which  he  is  sick,  found 
only  in  Scripture  and  in  sermons?  Are 
those  who  bring  forward  these,  libellers  of 
human  nature?  Or  are  not  mournful  cor- 
roborations of  the  truth  of  these  imprinted 
deeply  upon  every  promise  of  man's  natural 
and  spiritual  life,  and  on  noue  more  deeply 
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than  on  his  language?  It  needs  but  to 
open  a  dictionary,  and  to  cast  our  eye 
thoughtfully  down  a  few  columns,  and  we 
shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this 
sadder  and  sterner  estimate  of  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  condition.  How  else  shall  we 
explain  this  long  catalogue  of  words  having 
all  to  do  with  sin  or  with  sorrow,  or  with 
both?  How  came  they  there?  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  they  were  not  invented  with- 
out being  needed,  and  they  have  each  a  cor- 
relative in  the  world  of  realities.  I  open  the 
first  letter  of  the  alpi)al)et ;  what  means  this 
"Ah,"  this  **Ala«,"  these  deep  and  long- 
druwn  sighs  of  humanity,  which  at  once 
encounter  me  there  ?  And  then  presently 
there  meet  me  such  words  as  these  :  **  Afiiic- 
tion,"  "  Agony,"  **  Anguish,"  "  Assassin," 
"Atheist,"  "  Avarice,"  and  a  hundred  more, 
— words,  you  will  observe,  not  laid  up  in  the 
recesses  of  the  language,  to  be  drawn  forth 
on  rare  occasions,  but  many  of  them  such  as 
must  be  continually  on  the  lips  of  men.  And 
indeed,  in  the  matter  of  abundance,  it  is  sad 
to  note  how  much  richer  our  vocabularies  are 
in  words  that  set  forth  sins,  than  in  those 
that  set  forth  graces.  When  St.  Paul  (Gal. 
V.  19-23)  would  put  these  against  those, 
*'  the  works  of  the  flesh"  against  *'  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,"  those  are  seventeen,  these 
only  nine ;  and  where  do  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture such  lists  of  graces  as  we  do  at  2  Tim. 
iii.  12,  Rom.  i.  29-31,  of  their  contraries? 

Nor  can  I  help  noting,  in  the  oversight 
and  muster  from  this  point  of  view  of  the 
words  which  constitute  a  language,  the 
manner  in  which  its  utmost  resources  have 
been  taxed  to  express  the  infinite  varieties, 
now  of  human  suffering,  now  of  human  sin. 
Thus,  what  a  fearful  thing  is  it  that  any 
language  should  possess  a  word  to  express 
the  pleasure  >vhich  men  feel  at  the  calami- 
ties of  others ;  for  the  existence  of  the  word 
bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
thing.  And  yet  such  in  more  languages 
than  one  may  be  found.  Nor  are  there 
wanting,  I  suppose,  in  any  language,  words 
which  are  the  mournful  record  of  the  strange 
wickednesses  which  the  genius  of  man,  so 
fertile  in  evil,  has  invented.  What  whole 
process  of  cruelty  are  sometimes  wrapped  up 
in  a  single  word  I 
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born  at  Machias,  Maine,  1808,  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  1828,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  bar,  1833  ; 
died  1879.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 


mon Council  of  Boston  (of  which  he  was  for 
six  months  the  pre.sidcnt),  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature,  and  of  its  Senate, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  writers  that  the 
United  States  have  produced. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  Bost.,  1834,  l6mo  (Sparks's  Amer. 
Biog.,  Ser.  1,  vol.  ii.) ;  Fourth  of  July  Ora- 
tion before  the  City  Authorities  of  Boston, 
Bost.,  1835;  The  Relation  of  the  Poet  to  His 
Age,  a  Discourse,  Bost.,  1843,  8vo',  Conneo- 
tion  between  Geography  and  History,  Bost., 
1846,  12mo;  Address  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Boston,  Bost.,  1850; 
Address  before  the  New  York  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety, 1851  ;  Discourse  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  New  York,  1852,  8vo;  Eulogy 
on  Daniel  Webster,  1852  (in  A  Memorial  of 
Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston, 
Bost.,  1853,  8vo,  edited  by  G.  S.  llillard); 
Oration  before  tiie  Inhabitants  of  Boston, 
July  4,  1853,  Bost.,  1853,  8vo;  Six  xMonths 
in  Italy,  Bost.,  1853,  2  vols.  12mo,  Lond., 
1853,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  later  edits,  (a  stan- 
dard work  of  great  excellence) ;  Dangers 
and  Duties  of  the  Mercantile  Profession, 
Bost.,  1854, 8vo ;  A  Memoir  of  James  Brown, 
Bost.,  1856,  8vo ;  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Class  Readers,  Bost.,  1856-57,  etc., 
4  vols.;  Address  before  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Society,  1860,  8vo ;  The  Life  and 
Campaigns  of  George  B.  McCIellan,  1865. 
He  edited,  with  success,  the  Poetical  Works 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  Bost.,  1839,  5  vols, 
12mo;  and  also  a  Selection  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  Henry  Cleveland,  Bost.,  1844,  12mOy 
privately  printed,  and  published  a  transla* 
tion  of  Guizot*s  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Influence  of  Washington,  Bost,  1840,  16mo, 
and  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  W.  S. 
Landor,  Bost.,  1856,  12mo. 

He  was  co-editor  of  The  American  Jurist, 
The  Christian  Register,  and  The  Boston 
Courier,  and  contributed  to  The  Christian 
Examiner,  The  New  England  Magazine, 
The  North  American  Review  (23  articles), 
and  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopsedia 
(articles  Choate,  Everett).  He  was  urged 
by  the  present  writer  to  publish  a  collective 
edition  of  his  works,  but  was  too  modest  to 
accede. 

"  George  S.  Hillard  is  one  of  the  most  polished 
writers  of  New  England.  His  tarte  is  fastidious, 
and  he  is  a  fine  rhetorician.  He  excels  in  arrange- 
ment and  condensation,  and  has  an  imaginative 
expression.  Of  his  numerous  articles  in  the  North 
American  Review,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  is  on 
Presooit's  Conquest  of  Mexico  [58  :  157,  Jan.  1844], 
but  I  think  the  happiest  of  his  essays  is  that  on 
the  Mission  of  the  Poet,  read  before  the  Phi  BetA 
Knppa  Society  [of  Harvard  University,  Aug.  24, 
1843]."— -R.  W.  Qriswold,  D.D.:  The  Intellectual 
Hiatnry.  Condition,  and  Proepecte  of  the  Oounirjf, 
prefixed  to  his  Proee  Writere  of  Anx^riea, 
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The  CnARACTER  of  Edward  Everett. 

The  Psalmist  says,  "  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  rea- 
son of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet 
is  their  strength  lubnur  and  sorrow."  The 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  not  altogether 
true ;  at  least,  it  is  not  without  exceptions 
as  numerous  as  the  rule.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  living,  we  who  have  witnessed  the 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age  of  Quincy,  pro- 
tracted more  than  twenty  years  after  three- 
score years  and  ten,  will  not  admit  that  all 
of  life  beyond  that  limit  is  of  necessity 
"labour  and  sorrow.'*  But  in  these  words 
there  is  so  much  of  truth  as  this,  that  he 
who  has  lived  to  be  threescore  and  ten  years 
old  should  feel  that  he  has  had  his  fair  shnre 
of  life,  and  if  any  more  years  are  dropped 
into  his  lap  he  must  receive  .them  as  a  gift 
not  promised  at  his  birth.  And  thus  no 
man  who  dies  after  the  age  of  seventy  con 
l>e  said  to  have  died  unseasonably  or  prem- 
aturely. But  the  shock  with  which  the 
news  of  Mr.  Everett's  death  fell  upon  the 
community  was  due  to  its  unexpectedness 
as  well  as  its  suddenness.  We  knew  that 
he  was  an  old  man,  but  we  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  such.  There  was  nothing  either  in 
his  aspect  or  his  life  that  warned  us  of  de- 
parture or  reminded  us  of  decay.  His 
powers  were  so  vigorous,  his  industry  was 
80  great,  his  sympathies  were  so  active,  his 
elocution  so  admirable,  that  he  appeared 
before  us  as  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
and  when  he  died  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had 
gone  down  at  noon.  The  impression  made 
by  his  death  was  the  highest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  the  worth  of  his  life. 

In  1819,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five 
years,  Mr.  Everett  returned  from  Europe  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  most  finished  and 
accomplished  man  that  had  been  seen  in 
New  England,  and  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  maintained  this  superiority 
to  the  last.  From  that  year  down  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  he  was  constantly  before 
the  public  eye,  and  never  without  a  marked 
and  peculiar  influence  upon  the  community, 
especially  upon  students  and  scholars.  You 
and  I,  Mr.  President,  are  old  enough  to  have 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  magician  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life  when  he  presented 
the  most  attractive  combination  of  graceful 
and  blooming  youth  with  mature  intellec- 
tual power.  The  young  man  of  to-day, 
familiar  with  that  expression  of  gravity, 
almost  of  sadness,  which  his  countenance 
has  habitually  worn  of  late,  can  hardly  im- 
agine what  he  then  was,  when  his  **  bosom's 
lord"  sat  "lightly  in  his  throne,"  when  the 
winds  of  hope  filled  his  sails,  and  his 
looks  and  muvementd  were  informed  with 


a  spirit  of  morning  freshness  and  yemal 
promise. 

In  the  forty-five  years  which  passed  between 
his  return  home  and  his  death,  Mr.  Everett's 
industry  was  untiring,  and  the  amount  of 
work  he  accomplished  was  immense.  What 
he  published  would  alone  entitle  him  to 
the  praise  of  a  very  industrious  man,  but 
this  forms  but  a  part  of  his  labours.  Of 
what  has  been  calleil  the  master-vice  of 
sloth  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  amusenients  and  relaxations 
which  most  hard-working  men  inter|>ose 
between  their  hours  of  toil.  He  was  always 
in  harness. 

Some  persons  have  regretted  that  he  gave 
so  much  time  to  merely  occasional  produc- 
tions, instead  of  devoting  himself  to  some 
one  great  work  ;  but  without  speculating 
upon  the  comparative  value  of  what  we  have 
and  what  we  might  have  had,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  with  his  genius  and  temperament 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  institutions  and 
form  of  society  on  the  other,  it  was  a  sort  of 
necessity  that  his  mind  should  have  taken 
the  direction  that  it  did.  For  he  was  the 
child  of  his  time,  and  was  always  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently rich  in  the  fruits  of  European  culture; 
Greece,  Rome,  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  all  helped  by  lil>cral  contributions 
to-swell  his  stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  but 
yet  no  man  was  ever  more  national  in  feel 
ing,  more  patriotic  in  motive  and  impulse, 
more  thoroughly  American  in  grain  and 
fibre.  Loving  rx)oks  as  he  did,  he  would 
yet  have  pined  and  languished  if  be  had 
been  doomed  to  live  in  the  unsympathetic  air 
of  a  great  library.  The  presence,  the  com- 
prehension, the  sympathy  of  his  kind  were 
as  necessary  to  him  a8  his  daily  bread. 

"  Two  words,"  says  Macaulay.  **  form  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  Ctility  and 
Progress."  I  think  these  two  words  also  go 
far  to  reveal  and  interpret  Mr.  Everett's  mo- 
tives and  character.  Not  that  he  did  not 
seek  honourable  distinction,  not  that  he  did 
not  take  pleasure  in  the  applause  which  he 
had  fairly  earned;  but  stronger  even  than 
these  ])ropelling  impulses  was  his  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men,  to  do  good 
in  his  day  and  generation.  lie  loved  his 
country  with  a  fervid  love,  and  he  loved  his 
race  with  a  generous  and  comprehensive 
philanthropy.  He  was  always  ready  to 
work  cheerfully  in  any  direction  when  he 
thought  he  could  do  any  good,  though  the 
labour  might  not  be  particularly  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  would  not  add  anything  to 
his  literary  reputation.  The  themes  which 
he  handled,  during  his  long  life  of  intellectual 
action,  wore  very  various  they  wer^  treated 
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with  great  nffluence  of  learning,  singular 
beauty  of  illustration,  and  elaborate  and  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  style,  but  always  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bear  practical  fruit,  and  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  society  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity. 

So,  too,  Mr.  £verett  was  a  sincere  and 
consistent  friend  of  progress.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  conservative  in  his  instincts  and  convic- 
tions ;  I  mean  in  a  large  and  liberal,  and  not 
in  a  narrow  and  technical  sense.  But  that 
he  was  an  extreme  conservative,  or  that  he 
valued  an  institution  simply  because  it  was 
old,  is  not  only  not  true,  but,  I  think,  the 
reverse  of  trutn.  lie  had  a  distaste  to  ex- 
treme views  of  any  kind,  and,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  mind,  was  di8posed  to  take  that 
middle  ground  which  partisan  zeal  is  prone 
to  identify  with  timidity  or  indifference. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses 
and  large  sympathies.  No  one  was  more 
quick  to  recognize  true  progress,  and  greet 
it  with  a  more  hospitable  welcome.  No 
man  of  his  age  would  have  more  readily 
and  heartily  acknowledged  the  many  points 
in  which  the  world  has  advanced  since  he 
was  young. 

It  would  not  be  seasonable  here  to  dwell 
upon  Mr.  Everett's  public  or  political  career, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  think 
he  had  genuine  faith  in  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  which  did  not  grow  fainter  as  he 
grew  older.  lie  believed  in  man's  capacity 
H>r  self-government,  and  had  confidence  in 
popular  instincts.  He  was  fastidious  in  his 
social  tastes,  but  not  aristocratic :  that  is,  if 
he  preferred  one  man  to  another  it  was  for 
essential  and  not  adventitious  qualities, — for 
what  they  were,  and  not  for  what  they  had. 
He  was  uniformly  kind  to  the  young,  and 
always  prompt  to  recognize  and  encourage 
merit  in  a  young  person. 

Mr.  Everett,  if  not  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  American  deliherative  eloquence, 
was  its  most  brilliant  representative.  In  his 
orations  and  occasional  discourses  will  be 
found  his  best  title  to  remembrance,  and  by 
them  his  name  will  surely  he  transmitted  to 
future  generations.  In  judging  of  them,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  delib- 
erative orator  is  to  treat  a  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  and  fix  the  attention  of  a 
popular  audience,  and  this  aim  Mr.  Everett 
never  lost  sight  of.  If  it  be  said  that  his 
discourses  are  not  marked  by  originality 
of  construction  or  philosophical  depth  of 
thought,  it  may  be  replied  that  had  they 
been  so,  they  would  have  been  less  attractive 
to  his  hearers.  They  are  remarkable  for  a 
oombination  of  Qualities  rarely,  if  ever  be- 
fore, so  happily  olended,  and  especially  for 
the  grace,  sKill,  and  tact  with  wnich  the  re- 
souroea  of  the  wideat  cultiTation  are  so  used 


as  to  instruct  the  common  mind  and  touch 
the  common  heart.  For  whatever  were  the 
subject,  Mr.  Everett  always  took  his  audience 
along  with  him  from  first  to  last.  lie  never 
soared  or  wandered  out  of  their  sight. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  singular  beauty 
and  finish  of  his  elocution.  Those  who 
have  heard  him  speak  will  need  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  charm  and  grace  of 
his  manner,  and  no  description  will  give  any 
adequate  impression  of  it  to  those  who  never 
heard  him.  It  wtis  a  manner  easily  carica- 
tured, but  not  easily  imitated.  His  power 
over  an  audience  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  At  the  age  of  seventy  ne  spoke 
with  all  the  animation  of  youth,  and  easily 
filled  the  largest  hall  with  that  rich  and 
flexible  voice,  the  tones  of  which  time  had 
hardly  touched.  His  organization  was  deli- 
cate and  refined,  his  temperament  sensitive 
and  sympathetic.  The  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  loved  and  esteemed  was  weighty 
with  him.  Praise  was  ever  cordial  to  him, 
and  more  necessary  than  to  most  men  who 
had  achieved  such  high  and  assured  distino 
tion.  Doubtful  as  the  statement  may  seem 
to  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly,  or  only 
saw  him  on  the  platform  with  his  **  robes 
and  singing  garlands''  about  him,  he  was  to 
the  last  a  modest  and  self-distrustful  man. 
He  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  slight 
flutter  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  fall 
short  of  that  standard  which  he  had  created 
for  himself.  Ilin  want  of  self-confidence, 
and,  in  later  years,  his  want  of  animal 
spirits,  sometimes  produced  a  coldness  of 
manner,  which,  by  superficial  observers, 
was  set  down  to  coldness  of  heart,  but  most 
unjustly. 

His  nature  was  courteous,  gentle,  and 
sweet.  Few  men  were  ever  more  worthy 
than  he  to  wear  *^  the  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman.''  His  manners  were  graceful, 
more  scholarly  than  is  usual  with  men  who 
had  been  so  much  in  public  life  as  he,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  a  delicate  veil  of 
reserve.  Conflict  and  contest  were  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  it  was  his  disposition  to  fol- 
low the  things  that  make  for  peace.  He  had 
a  true  respect  for  the  intellectual  rights  of 
others,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  he  ever 
lost  a  friend  through  difference  of  opinion. 

Permit  me  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
Everett's  public  life  for  an  illustration  of 
his  character.  In  forensic  contests,  sarcasm 
and  invective  are  formidable  and  frequent 
weapons.  The  House  of  Commons  quailed 
before  the  younger  Pitt's  terrible  powers  of 
sarcasm.  An  eminent  living  statesman  and 
orator  of  Great  Britain  is  remarkable  for 
both  these  qualities.  But  neither  invective 
nor  sarcasm  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Everett's 
speeches.     I  think  this  absence  is  to  be 
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ancribed  not  to  an  intellectual  want  but  to  a 
moral  grace. 

Great  men,  public  men,  have  also  their 
inner  and  private  life,  and  sometimes  this 
mu8t  be  thrown  by  the  honest  painter  into 
shadow.  But  in  Mr.  Everett's  case  there 
was  no  need  of  this,  for  his  private  life  was 
spotless.  In  conduct  and  conversation  he 
always  conformed  to  the  highest  standard 
which  public  opinion  exacts  of  the  members 
of  that  profession  to  which  he  originally 
belonged.  As  a  brother,  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  there  was  no  duty  that  he  did 
not  discharge,  no  call  that  he  did  not  obey. 
He  was  generous  in  giving,  and  equally 
generous  in  sacrificing.  Where  he  was  most 
known  he  was  best  loved.  He  was  wholly 
free  from  that  exacting  temper  in  small 
things  which  men,  eminent  and  otherwise 
estimable,  sometimes  fall  into.  His  daily 
life  was  made  beautiful  by  a  pervading  spirit 
of  thoughtful  consideration  for  those  who 
stood  nearest  to  him.  His  household  man- 
ners were  delightful,  and  his  household  dis- 
course was  brightened  by  a  lambent  play  of 
wit  and  humour;  qualities  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  no  common  measure,  though  they 
were  rarely  displayed  before  the  public. 
Could  the  innermost  circle  of  Mr.  Everett's 
life  be  revealed  to  the  gcnenil  eye,  it  could 
not  fail  to  deepen  the  sense  of  bereavement 
which  his  death  has  awakened,  and  to  in- 
crease the  reverence  with  which  his  memory 
is  and  will  be  cherished.  No  man  ever  bore 
his  faculties  and  his  eminence  more  meekly 
than  he.  He  never  declined  the  lowly 
and  commonplace  duties  of  life.  He  was 
always  approachable  and  accessible.  The 
constant  and  various  interruptions  to  which 
he  was  exposed  by  the  innumerable  calls 
made  upcn  his  time  and  thoughts  were 
borne  by  him  with  singular  patience  and 
sweetness.  His  industry  was  as  methodical 
as  it  was  uniform.  However  busy  he  might 
be,  ho  could  always  find  time  for  any  service 
which  a  friend  required  at  his  hands.  He 
was  scrupulously  faithful  and  exact  in  small 
things.  He  never  broke  an  appointment 
or  a  promise.  His  splendid  powers  worked 
with  all  the  regularity  and  precision  of  the 
most  nicely  adjusted  machinery.  If  he  had 
undertaken  to  have  a  discourse,  a  report,  an 
article,  ready  at  a  certain  time,  it  might  be 
depended  upon  as  surely  as  the  rising  of  the 
sun. 

I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  Mr.  Everett's  mind 
and  character,  an<l  yet  I  have  occupied  as 
much  of  your  time  as  is  becoming. 

l^oceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 

Societt/^  in  A  Memorial  of  Edward  Everett 

from  the  City  of  Boston^  Bosi,^  1865^  8vo^ 


BOOES. 

We  cannot  linger  in  the  beaatiful  crea- 
tions of  inventive  genius,  or  pursue  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  modern  science,  with- 
out a  new  sense  of  the  capauities  and  dignity 
of  human  nature,  which  naturally  leads  to  a 
sterner  self-respect,  to  manlier  resolves,  and 
higher  aspirations.  We  cannot  read  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  as  revealed  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  of  sublime  virtues  as  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men, 
without  falling  into  that  mood  of  thoughtful 
admiration,  which,  though  it  l>e  but  a  tran- 
sient glow,  is  a  purifying  and  elevating  in- 
fluence while  it  lasts.  The  study  of  history 
is  especially  valuable  as  an  antidote  to  self- 
exaggeration.  It  teaches  lessons  of  humility, 
patience,  and  submission.  When  we  read 
of  realms  smitten  with  the  scourge  of  famine 
or  pestilence,  or  strewn  with  the  bloody  ashes 
of  war;  of  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of 
great  cities ;  of  ships  rotting  at  the  wharves ; 
of  fathers  burying  their  sons ;  of  strong 
men  begging  their  bread ;  of  fields  untilled, 
and  silent  workshops,  and  despairing  coun- 
tenances,— we  hear  a  voice  of  rebuke  to  our 
own  clamorous  sorrows  and  peevish  com- 
plaints. We  learn  that  pain  and  suffering 
and  disappointment  are  a  part  of  God's 
providence,  and  that  no  contract  was  ever 
yet  made  with  man  by  which  virtue  should 
secure  to  him  temponu  happiness. 

In  books,  be  it  remembered,  we  have  the 
best  products  of  the  best  minds.  We  should 
any  of  us  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  pass 
an  evening  with  Shakespeare  or  Bacon, 
were  such  a  thing  possible.  But  were  we 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  one  of  these  il- 
lustrious men,  we  might  find  him  touched 
with  infirmity,  or  oppressed  with  weariness, 
or  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  a  recent 
trouble,  or  al)sorbed  by  intrusive  and  tyran- 
nous thoughts.  To  us  the  on\cle  might  be 
dumb,  and  tlie  light  eclipsed.  But  when  we 
take  down  one  of  their  volumes,  we  run  no 
such  risk.  Here  we  have  their  best  tlioughts 
embalmed  in  their  best  words:  immortal 
flowers  of  poetry,  wet  with  Castalian  dews, 
and  the  golden  fruit  of  wisdom  that  had 
long  ripened  on  the  bough  before  it  was 
gathered.  Here  we  find  the  growth  of  the 
choicest  seasons  of  the  mind,  when  mortal 
cares  were  forgotten,  and  mortal  weaknesses 
were  subdued ;  and  the  soul,  stripped  of  ita 
vanities,  and  its  passions,  lay  bare  to  the 
finest  effluences  oi  truth  and  beauty.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  never  out- 
talked  his  Hamlet,  nor  Bacon  his  Essays. 
Great  writers  are  indeed  best  known  through 
their  books.  How  little,  for  instance,  do  we 
know  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare ;  but  how 
much  do  we  know  of  him  I  •  ,  • 
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For  the  l?nowledge  that  comes  from  book/), 
I  would  claim  no  more  than  it  is  fairly  en- 
titled to.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  no 
inevitable  connection  between  intellectual 
cultivation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual 
virtue  or  social  well-being,  on  the  other. 
**  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of 
life.*'  I  admit  that  genius  and  learning  are 
sometimes  found  in  combination  with  gross 
vice?',  and  notunfrequently  with  contemptible 
weaknesses  ;  and  that  a  community  at  once 
cultivated  and  corrupt  is  no  impossible  mon- 
ster. But  it  is  no  over-statement  to  say  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has 
the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  resources 
is  in  the  least  danger  from  inferior  tempta- 
tion8,-^if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he 
has  fewer  idle  moments.  The  ruin  of  most 
men  dates  from  some  vacant  hour.  Occu- 
pation is  the  armour  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
train  of  Idleness  is  borne  up  by  all  the  vices. 
I  remember  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  the 
Devil  is  represented  as  nshing  for  men,  and 
adapting  his  baits  to  the  tiste  and  tempera- 
menc  of  his  prey  ;  but  the  idler,  he  said, 
pleased  him  most,  because  he  bit  the  naked 
nook.  To  a  young  man  away  from  home, 
friendless  and  forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the 
hours  of  peril  are  those  between  sunset 
and  bedtime ;  for  the  moon  and  stars  see 
more  of  evil  in  a  single  hour  than  the  sun 
in  his  whole  day's  circuit.  The  poet's 
visions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of  tender 
and  soothing  images.  It  brings  the  wanderer 
to  his  home,  the  child  to  his  mother's  arms, 
the  ox  to  his  stall,  and  the  weary  labourer  to 
his  rest.  But  to  the  gentle-hearted  youth 
who  is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  pitiless 
city,  and  stands  **  homeless  amid  a  thousand 
homes,'*  the  approach  of  evening  brings  with 
it  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion, which  comes  down  upon  the  spirit  like 
darkness  upon  the  earth.  In  this  mood  his 
be<jt  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him  *,  and 
he  is  led  astray  because  he  is  social,  affec- 
tionate, sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted.  If 
there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  let  me  say  to 
him,  that  books  are  the  friends  of  the  friend- 
less, and  that  a  library  is  the  home  of  the 
homeless.  A  taste  for  reading  will  always 
carry  you  into  the  best  possible  company, 
and  enable  you  to  converse  with  men  who 
will  instruct  you  by  their  wisdom,  and  charm 
yon  by  their  wit;  who  will  soothe  you  when 
fretted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  counsel  you 
when  perplexed,  and  sympathize  with  you  at 
nil  times.  Evil  spirit^  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  exorcised  and  driven  away  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle :  voa  want  but  two  of  these 
agents, — the  book  and  the  candle. 

Address  before  ike  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociatitnu 
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"  In  his  occafional  addresses  he  displays  not  only 
that  falness  of  knowledge  and  learning  belonging 
to  his  immediate  theme,  which  places  him  on  the 
platform  with  the  bcst-instmcted  orators  of  the 
day,  but  all  those  nameless  graces  of  speech,  that 
versatility  and  playfalne^s  of  fancy,  that  prompt 
and  felicitous  appropriation  of  any  cnsual  topic  or 
incident  of  the  moment,  that  current  and  catching 
sympathy  with  his  audience, — so  that  he  seems 
rather  to  be  speaking  with  them  and  for  them  in- 
stead of  to  them, — which  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  higher  order  of  speech  in  England,  but 
which  are  so  rare  in  this  country  that  I  can  hardly 
recall  the  name  of  any  living  orator  who  can  hold 
a  comparison  with  him." — Hugh  Blair  Qriosbt, 
LL.D.,  TO  S.  Austin  Allibone,  May  11, 1866  (u6i 
9upra), 

Christianitt  the  Great  Remedy. 

The  ancient  metropolis  of  Syria  has  se- 
cured for  itself  a  manifold  celebrity  on  the 
pages  of  history.  It  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
and  afterwards  as  the  luxurious  capital  of 
the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  has  been  celebrated  for  its  men  of  letters, 
and  its  cultivation  of  learning.  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  edi- 
fices within  its  walls,  and  for  the  romantic 
beauty  of  its  suburban  groves  and  fountains. 
The  circling  sun  shone  nowhere  upon  more 
majestic  productions  of  human  art,  than 
when  it  gilded,  with  its  rising  or  its  setting 
beams,  the  sumptuous  symbols  of  its  own  de- 
luded worshippers,  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of 
Daphne  and  tne  gigantic  stAtue  of  Apollo, 
which  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  that  far- 
famed  capital ;  while  it  was  from  one  of  the 
humble  hermitages  which  were  embosomed 
in  its  exquisite  environs,  that  the  sainted 
Chrysostom  poured  forth  some  of  those  po- 
etical and  passionate  raptures  on  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimities  of  nature,  which  would 
alone  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  **  The 
golden-mouthed.''    Atone  time,  we  are  told, 
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it  ranked  third  on  the  lifit  of  the  ^reat  cities 
of  the  world, — next  only  after  Home  and 
Alexandria,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  latter 
of  the  two,  at  least,  in  size  and  splendour. 
It  acquired  a  severer  and  sadder  renown  in 
more  recent,  though  still  remote  history,  as 
having  been  doomed  to  undergo  vicissitudes 
and  catastrophies  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
deplorable  character:  now  sacked  and  pil- 
laged by  the  Persians,  now  captured  by  the 
Saracens,  and  now  besieged  by  the  Cru- 
saders; a  prey,  at  one  moment,  to  the  rav- 
ages of  fire,  at  another  to  the  devastations  of 
an  earthquake,  which  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  lives  in  a  single  hour.  Its  name 
has  thus  become  associated  with  so  many 
historical  lights  and  shadows, — with  so  much 
of  alternate  grandeur  and  gloom, — that  there 
is,  perhaps,  but  little  likelihood  of  its  ever 
being  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  any  student  of 
antiquity,  "^et  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  one  little  fact,  for  which  the  Bible  is 
the  sole  and  all-sufficient  authority,  will  fix 
that  name  in  the  memory,  and  rivet  it  in  the 
affectionate  regard  of  mankind,  when  all  else 
associated  with  it  is  forgotten.  Yes :  when 
its  palaces  and  its  temples,  its  fountains  and 
its  groves,  its  works  of  art  and  its  men  of 
learning,  when  Persian  and  Saracen  and 
Crusader,  who  successively  spoiled  it,  and 
the  flames  and  the  earth(|uake  which  de- 
voured and  desolated  it,  shall  have  utterly 
faded  from  all  human  recollection  or  record, 
the  little  fact. — the  great  fact,  let  me  rather 
say — will  still  l>c  remembered,  and  remem- 
bered with  an  interest  and  a  vividness  which 
no  time  can  ever  efface  or  diminish, — that 
*^  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch  •,"  that  there  the  name  of  Christ — 
given  at  the  outset,  perhaps,  as  a  nickname 
and  a  by-word,  but  gladly  and  fearlessly  ac- 
cepted and  adopted,  in  the  face  of  mockery, 
in  the  face  of  martyrdom,  by  delicate  youth 
and  maiden  tenderness,  as  well  as  by  mature 
or  veteran  manhood — first  became  the  dis- 
tinctive designation  of  the  faithful  followers 
of  the  Messiah. 

That  record  must,  of  course,  stand  alone, 
for  ever,  on  the  historic  page.  Christianity 
will  never  begin  again.  Christ  has  lived 
and  died  once  for  all,  and  will  come  no 
more  upon  these  earthly  scenes,  until  he 
comes  again  in  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dend.  But  should 
the  numerous  Associations  and  Unions 
which  have  recently  sprung  into  existence 
as  from  a  common  impulse  in  both  hemi- 
spheres,— bearing  a  common  name,  composed 
of  congenial  elements,  and  organized  for  the 
same  great  and  glorious  ends  with  that  now 
before  me, — should  they  go  on  zealously  and 
Muccessfuliy  in  the  noble  work  which  they 


have  undertaken, — should  they  even  fulfil 
but  one-half  the  high  hopes  and  fond  expee< 
tations  which  their  progress  thus  far  has 
authorized  and  encouraged, — it  may  be,  it 
may  be,  that  the  city  from  which  they  all 
took  their  first  example  and  origin,  if  it  can 
then  be  identified, — whether  it  be  London 
or  New  York, — Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  or 
Boston, — Berlin,  Geneva,  or  Richmond. — 
will  have  no  prouder  or  loftier  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  man  or  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
than  that  there  was  set  on  foot  the  first 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, — that 
there  the  young  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, by  a  concerted  movement,  and  in  so 
considerable  companies,  first  professed  and 
called  themselves  Christians.  .  .  . 

Reflect,  my  friends,  for  an  instjint,  what  a 
spectacle  almost  any  great  city  would  pre- 
sent, at  almost  any  single  moment  of  its  ex- 
istence, to  a  person  who  had  the  power  to 
penetrate  within  its  recesses  and  privacies, 
and  to  behold  at  a  glance  all  that  was  going 
(m  by  day  or  by  night  within  its  limits! 
Nay,  reflect,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do 
so,  what  a  spectacle  such  a  city  actually 
does  present  to  that  all-seeing  Eye,  before 
which  every  scene  of  immorality  and  crime 
is  daguerreotyped  with  unfailing  accuracy 
and  minuteness, — just  as  it  occurs, — just  as 
it  occurs, — no  matter  how  close  may  be  the 
veil  of  mystery  in  which  it  is  involved  to 
human  sight,  or  how  secret  the  chambers  of 
iniquity  within  which  it  is  transacted !  What 
a  panorama  must  lie  ever  moving  before  that 
Eye  I  Oh,  if  there  could  be  a  more  prevail- 
ing and  pervading  sense,  that  although  no 
human  agency  or  visible  machinery  be  at 
work,  the  picture  of  our  individual  lives  is 
at  every  instant  in  process  of  being  por- 
trayed and  copied, — every  word,  act,  Utought, 
motive,  indelibly  delineated,  with  a  fulness 
and  a  fidelity  of"  which  even  the  mtirvelli^us 
exactness  of  photograph  or  stereoscope  af- 
fords but  a  faint  illustration  ;  if  tlie  great 
ideas  of  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence, 
which  are  suffered  to  pbiy  so  loosely  about 
the  region  of  our  imaginations,  and  of  which 
these  modern  inventions — the  daguerreo- 
type, with  the  instantaneous  action  and  un- 
erring accuracy  of  its  viewless  pencil, — the 
Electric  Ocean  Telegraph,  with  its  single 
flash,  liounding  unquencbed  through  a  thou- 
sand leagues  of  fathomless  floods — have  done 
so  much  to  quicken  our  feeble  conceptions; 
if,  I  say,  these  great  ideas  of  Omniscience 
and  Omnipresence  could  now  and  then  lie 
brought  to  a  focus,  and  flashed  in,  with  the 
full  force  of  their  searching  and  scorching 
rays,  upon  the  inmost  soul  of  some  great 
city,  like  Paris  or  London, — to  cone  no 
nearer  home, — and  of  those  who  dwell  in 
it,~wbat  swarms  of  sins,  what  troops  of 
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sinners,  would  be  seen  scared  and  scamper- 
ing from  their  holes  and  hiding-places: — 
just  as  even  now  the  inmates  of  some  single 
abode  of  iniquity  or  infamy  are  sometimes 
seen  flying  from  the  sudden  irruption  of  an 
earthly  police,  or  from  the  startling  terrors 
of  some  self-constituted  vigilance  committee! 
Christianity^  neither   Sectarian  nor   Sec- 
tional, the  Great  Remedy  for  Social  and 
Political  Etils:   An  Address  delivered 
before  the  Young  Meri's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Boston,  April  7.  1859,     Re- 
peated before  the  loung  Men^s  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
May  5, 1859,    Republished  in  Addresses 
and  Speeches,  Boston,  1867,  r,  8oo,  J^OS- 
450. 
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oerebral  pathology.  .  .  .  What  an  amount  of 
bodily  suflering  and  hopeless  mental  imbecility 
might  be  prevented  if  the  practical  and  scientific 
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**  The  master  effort  of  a  great  philosopher." — 
Dub,  Quar,  Med,  Jour,,  186U. 

Neglect  or  Incipient  Symptoms  or  In- 

SANITT. 

Upon  investigating  the  history  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  how  frequently  does  the 
medical  man  discover  that  positive  and  un- 
equivocal cerebral  symptoms  have  existed, 
and  perhaps,  during  the  early  stage,  even 
been  observed  for  months,  and  in  some  cases 
for  years,  without  exciting  any  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  patient,  his  family, 
or  friends ! 

In  many  of  such  instances,  clearly  mani- 
fested head  symptoms  were  entirely  over- 
looked. If  noticed,  no  right  estimation  wa^ 
made  of  their  value.  My  attention  has  l)een 
called  to  cases  in  which  serious  mischief  to 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain  and  its 
inyesting  membranes  has  thus  been  per- 
mitted by  the  patient's  friends  to  proceed 
uninterruptedly  for  years,  no  treatment 
being  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
fatal  disorganization ! 

The  brain,  that  most  important,  and  ex- 
quisitely organized,  of  all  toe  structures  of 
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the  human  body,  the  physical  instrument  of 
intelligence,  centre  or  sensation,  and  source 
of  volition,  is  permitted,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  undoubted  disorder,  with- 
out exciting  any  attention  until  some  fright- 
fully urgent,  alarming,  and  dangerous  symp- 
toms have  been  manifested,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  has  the  actual  extent  of  the 
mischief  been  appreciated,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  recognized,  and  advice  obtained 
for  his  relief  I 

Other  deviations  from  organic  conditions 
of  health  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  meet 
with  similar  systematic  neglect.  In  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  liver,  lK>wels,  lungs,  and 
skin,  &c.,  the  first  symptoms  of'npproacning 
disease  are  immediately  observed,  and  the 
patient,  without  loss  of  time,  seeks  the  aid 
of  his  physician.  But  when  the  brain  is 
affected,  and  the  patient  troubled  with  per- 
sistent headache,  associated  with  some  slight 
derangement  of  the  intelligence,  disorder  of 
the  sensibility,  illusions  of  the  senses,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  loss  of  mental  power,  or 
modification  uf  motility,  his  condition  is,  in 
many  cases,  entirely  overlooked,  or  studi* 
ously  ignored,  as  if  such  abnormal  symp- 
toms were  signs  of  robust  health,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  indications 
of  cerebral  disorder  requiring  the  most  grave 
and  serious  attention,  prompt,  energetic,  and 
skilful  treatment  1 

One  reason  of  the  neglect  to  which  the 
brain  is  subjected  when  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  is  a  notion,  too  generally  enter- 
tained, that  many  of  the  more  fatal  forms 
of  cerebral  diseases  are  sttddenly  developed 
affections,  presenting  no  evidence  of  any 
antecedent  encephalic  organic  change,  and 
unaccompanied  by  a  premonitory  stage,  or 
incipient  symptoms. 

It  is  indeed  natural  that  such  an  idea 
should  be  entertained,  even  by  an  educated 
professional  man  whose  attention  has  not 
oeen  specially  directed  to  a  study  of  this 
class  of  disease,  or  whose  opportunities  of 
watching  the  progress  of  such  affections  have 
been  limited  and  circumscribed. 

A  man  apparently  in  vigorous  health,  mix- 
ing daily  with  his  mmily,  going  to  his  count- 
ing-house, engaging  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  commerce,  or  occupying  his  attention  in 
professional  or  literary  duties,  whilst  step- 
ping into  his  carriage,  or  when  entertaining 
nis  friends  at  the  festive  board,  falls  down 
either  at  his  door  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, or  quietly  bows  his  head  on  his  plate  at 
the  dinner-table  and  dies,  surroundea  by  his 
family,  in  a  fit  of  cerebral  hemorrhage !  .  . 
A  gentleman  during  dinner  complains  sud- 
denly of  giddiness  and  sickness.  lie  retires 
to  another  room,  where  he  is  found  a  minute 
afterwards  supporting  by  a  bed-post,  con- 
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fused  and  pale.  Being  put  to  bed  he  soon  he- 
comes  comatose  and  dies.  .  .  .  Fully  recog- 
nizing the  obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is 
involved,  I  would  ask,  whether  the  affections 
of  the  brain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  not 
preceded  by  a  well-marked,  clearly-defined, 
but  often  undetected  and  unobserved  precur- 
sory stage?  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be 
suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  the  arms  of  death 
by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  cerebritis,  menin- 
gitis, paralysis,  acute  softening,  or  mania, 
evidencing  after  death  long-existing  chronic 
alteration  in  the  cerebral  structure,  without 
having  existed,  for  some  time  previously, 
faint  and  transitory  they  may  be,  but  never- 
theless decidedly  characteristic  Rtfmptomg, 
pointing  unmistakably  to  the  brain  as  the 
Jons  et  origo  tnali  f 

On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 

The  Memort. 

I  should  regret  if,  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, I  were  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  estimated  lightly  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  steady  and  persevering  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  in  early  life.  It  is,  in 
every  point  of  view,  most  essential  that  this 
faculty  should  be  carefully  developed,  dis- 
ciplined, and  invigorated  during  trie  scho- 
lastic training  which  most  boys  intended  for 
the  universities,  and  subsequently  for  politi- 
cal and  professional  life,  nave  to  undergo. 
The  knowledge  then  acquired  is  seldom  if 
ever  obliterated  from  the  mind,  except  by 
disease.  How  much  of  the  pure,  refined, 
and  elevated  mental  enjoyment  in  which 
men  of  education  luxuriously  revel  in  after- 
years  is  to  be  traced  to  that  period  when  they 
were  compelled  to  commit  to  memory,  often 
as  a  task,  but  more  frequently  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  schools,  long 
and  brilliant  passages  from  illustrious  clas- 
sical authors?  Do  we  ever  regret,  when  our 
bark  is  being  tossed  upon  the  noisy  and  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  life,  having  na(i  to  go 
through  such  an  intellectual  ordeal?  Is  not 
the  mind  thus  stored  with  an  imperishable 
knowledge  of  passages  from  the  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  historians  of  antiquity  lull  of  ele- 
vated thoughts,  profound  wisdom,  exquisite 
imagery,  noble  and  magnanimous  senti- 
ments? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue  a  system 
of  educational  discipline  productive  or  such 
obvious  advantages.  My  animadversions 
are  directed  against  the  too  exclusive  culti- 
vation and  undue  straining  of  the  memory. 
We  are  disposed  to  forget  that  there  are 
higher  and  more  exalted  mental  faculties 
that  require  to  be  carefully  expanded  and 
fortified  before  the  mind  is  fitted  to  enter  into 
the  great  arena  of  life,  and  qualified  to  con- 


tend successfully  in  its  many  battles,  stnig- 
gles,  and  trials. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would 
briefly  address  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  two  important  questions  intimately  c«»n- 
nected  with  the  interesting  facts  previously 
discussed,  viz. : 

1 .  At  what  partiailar  period  of  life  does  the 
intellect  begin  to  decline,  and  when,  as  a  gen- 
eral r\de,  is  first  observed  the  commencentent 
of  an  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  princi}>lef 

2.  Is  great  strength  ofmcmor?/  ojlen  assctci- 
ated  with  limited  powers  of  judgment  and 
reasoning,  and  conjoined  with  a  low  order  of 
intelligence  f 

"In  old  persons,"  says  Cabanis,  "the 
feebleness  or  the  brain,  and  of  those  func- 
tions which  originate  therein,  give  to  their 
determination  the  same  mobility,  the  same 
characteristic  uncertainty,  which  they  pos- 
sess during  childhood  :  in  fact,  the  two  con- 
ditions closely  resemble  each  other."  The 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  Dr.  I«ordat,  denies  the  truth  of 
this  aphorism,  and  terms  it  a  "  popular  de 
lusion."  This  able  physiologist  and  philoso 
phcr  maintains  that  it  is  the  vital,  not  the 
intellectual,  principle  that  is  seen  to  wane  as 
old  age  throws  its  autumnal  tinge  over  the 
green  foliage  of  life.  "It  is  not  true,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  intellect  becomes  weaker 
after  the  vital  force  has  passed  its  culmi- 
nating point.  The  understanding  acquires 
more  strength  during  the  first  half  ol  thai 
period  which  is  designated  as  old  age.  It  is 
impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  assign  any  period 
of  existence  at  which  the  reasoning  powers 
sufi*er  deterioration."  Numerous  illustra- 
tions are  adduced  to  establish  that  senescence 
of  the  intelligence  is  not  isochronous  with 
that  of  the  vital  force. 

The  conversation  of  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, Cherubini,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  is 
said  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as  during  the 
meridian  of  his  existence.  Gossec  composed 
a  Te  Deum  when  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight 
Corneille,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  ex- 
hibited no  decay  of  intellect,  judging  from 
his  poetic  address  to  the  king.  M.  des  Qucn- 
sounni^res,  the  accomplished  poet,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen, 
was  full  of  vivacity,  and  fully  capable  of 
sustaining  a  lively  and  intelligent  conversa- 
tion. M.  Leroy,  of  Rambouillet,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  composed  a  remarkably 
beautiful  and  spirited  poem.  Abb^  Taublet, 
when  speaking  of  the  intellect  of  Fontenelle 
when  far  advanced  in  life,  says,  **  His  intel- 
lectual faculties,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  defect  of  memory,  had  preserved  their 
integrity  in  spite  of  corporeal  debility.  Hit 
thoughts  were  elevated,  his  exprcfisions  fin- 
ished, his  answers  quick  and  to  the  point 
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his  reasoning  powers  accurate  and  pro- 
found." Cardinal  de  Fleury  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France  from  the  age  of  seventy 
to  ninety.  At  the  age  of  eighty  Fontenelle 
asked  permission,  on  the  ground  of  physical 
infirmity,  to  retire  from  the  post  of  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Acjuiemy  of  Sciences. 
The  prime  minister  refused  the  request. 
Three  years  subsequently  Fontenelle  again 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign  office.  "  You  are 
an  indolent,  lazy  fellow,"  writes  the  Car- 
dinal ;  *'  but  I  suppose  we  roust  occasionally 
indulge  such  characters."  Voltaire,  when 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  came  to  Paris, 
agreeably  to  his  own  language,  "  to  seek  a 
triumph  and  lofind  a  tomb.'^  Richelieu  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  full  of  mental 
vigour.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death, 
his  daughter-in-law,  wishing  to  encourage 
him,  said,  **  You  are  not  so  ill  as  you  would 
wish  us  to  believe ;  your  countenance  is 
charming."  "  What!"  said  he,  with  the  ut- 
most vivacity,  and  full  of  wit  and  humour, 
**  has  my  fai'e  been  converted  into  a  miiTorf 
On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 
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Law  Studixs. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  a  few  considera- 
tions upon  the  proper  mode  of  training  for 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
this  country.  They  will  be  altogether  of  a 
practical  character. 

The  l)ar  in  the  United  States  is  open  to  all 
who  winh  to  enter  it.  It  is  mostly  under  the 
regulation  of  the  various  courts,  and  their 
rules  have  been  framed  upon  the  most  lil>eral 
principles.     Generally  a  certain   period  of 


study  has  been  prescribed,  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, exceeding  three  years.  In  some 
States,  however,  even  this  restriction  is  not 
found.  The  applicant  for  admission  is  ex- 
amined, as  to  his  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tions, either  by  the  courts  or  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  bar. 

The  profession  is  the  avenue  to  political 
honours  and  influence.  Those  who  attain 
eminence  in  it  are  largely  rewarded,  and, 
with  ordinary  prudence,  cannot  fail  to  accu- 
mulate a  handsome  competence.  Hence  the 
young  and  ambitious  are  found  crowding 
into  it. 

There  is  a  great — perhaps  an  overdue — 
haste  in  American  youth  to  enter  upon  the 
active  and  stirring  scenes  of  life,  llence  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  men  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  with- 
out adequate  preparation.  Very  often  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able education  are  overcome  by  native  en- 
ergy, application,  nnd  perseverance ;  but 
more  commonly  they  prevent  permanent 
success,  and  confine  the  unlettered  advocate 
to  the  lower  walks  of  the  profession,  which 
promise  neither  profit  nor  honour.  Unless  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  where 
there  are  evident  marks  of  bright,  natural 
talents,  a  young  man  without  the  advantages 
of  education  should  be  discouraged  from 
commencing  the  study  of  the  law.  Not 
that  a  collegiate  or  classical  course  of  train- 
ing should  be  insisted  on  as  essential, — 
although  it  is  doubtless  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Classical  studies  are  especially 
calculated  to  exercise  the  mental  faculties  in 
habits  of  close  investigation  and  searching 
analysis,  as  well  as  to  form  the  taste  upon 
models  of  the  purest  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tors and  historians  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 
are  a  school  in  which  exalted  patriotism, 
high-toned  moral  feeling,  and  a  generous 
enthusiasm  can  be  most  successfully  culti- 
vated. With  a  good  English  education,  how- 
ever, many  a  man  has  made  a  respectable 
figure  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Campbell  has  said  that  **  he  who  is 
not  a  good  lawyer  before  he  comes  to  the 
bar  will  never  be  a  good  one  after  it.*'  It 
is,  no  doubt^  highly  necessary  that  the  years 
of  preparation  should  be  years  of  earnest, 
diligent  study ;  but  it  is  entirely  too  much 
to  say,  with  us,  that  a  course  of  three  years' 
reading,  at  so  early  a  stage,  will  make  a  good 
lawyer.  In  truth,  the  most  important  part 
of  every  lawyer's  education  l>egins  with  his 
admission  to  practice.  lie  that  ceases  then 
to  follow  a  close  and  systematical  course  of 
reading,  although  he  iniiy  succeed  in  acquir- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, from  the  necessity  he  will  be  under  of 
investigating  different  questions,  yet  it  will 
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not  bo  of  that  deep-laid  character  necessary 
to  sustain  him  in  every  emergency.  It  may 
be  safe,  then,  to  divide  the  period  of  a  law- 
yer's preparation  into  first,  a  course  of  two 
or  three  years'  reading  before  his  admission, 
and,  second,  one  of  five  or  seven  years'  close 
and  continued  application  after  that  event. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  studios  in 
the  office  of  his  legal  preceptor,  the  cardinal 
umxim  by  which  he  should  be  governed  in 
his  reading  should  be  non  multa,  sed  muUum, 
Indeed,  it  was  an  observation  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, that  the  quantity  of  professional  read- 
ing absolutely  necessary,  or  even  useful,  to 
a  lawyer,  was  not  so  great  as  was  usually 
imagined.  The  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone  and  of  Chancellor  Kent  should  be  read, 
and  read  again  and  again.  The  elementary 
principles  so  well  and  elegantly  presented 
and  illustrated  in  these  two  justly-celebrated 
works  should  be  rendered  familiar.  They 
form,  too,  a  general  plan  or  outline  of  the 
science,  by  which  the  student  will  be  able  to 
arrange  and  systematize  all  his  subsequent 
acquisitions.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few 
books  of  a  more  practical  cast;  such  as  Tidd's 
Practice,  Stephen  on  Pleading,  Greenleafs 
Evidence,  Stephens's  or  Leigh's  Nisi  Prius, 
Mitford's  or  Story's  Equity  Pleading,  which, 
with  such  reading  of  the  local  law  of  the 
State  in  which  he  purposes  to  settle  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  up  the  best  part  of 
office-reading.  It  will  be  better  to  have  well 
mastered  thus  much  than  to  have  run  over 
three  times  as  many  books  hastily  and  super- 
ficially. Let  the  student  often  stop  and  ex- 
amine himself  upon  what  he  has  read.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  mode  of  proceeding 
for  him,  after  having  read  a  lecture  or  chap- 
ter, to  lay  aside  the  book  and  endeavour  to 
commit  the  substance  of  it  to  writing,  trust- 
ing entirely  to  his  memory  for  the  matter, 
and  using  his  own  language.  After  having 
done  this,  let  him  reperuse  the  section,  by 
which  he  will  not  only  discern  what  parts 
have  escaped  his  memory,  but  the  whole  will 
be  more  certainly  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
and  become  incorporated  with  it  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  his  own  work.  Let  him  cul- 
tivate intercourse  with  others  pursuing  the 
same  studies,  and  converse  frequently  upon 
the  subject  of  their  reading.  The  biographer 
of  Lord  Keeper  North  has  recorded  of  him 
that  '*he  fell  into  the  wayof  putting  cases 
(as  they  call  it),  which  much  improved  him. 
And  he  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit  oi 
discourse:  for  I  have  observed  him  often  say 
that  (after  his  day's  reading)  at  his  night's 
congress  with  his  professional  friends,  what- 
ever the  subject  was,  he  made  it  the  subject 
of  discourse  in  the  company ;  for,  said  be,  I 
read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible  I  for- 
j^et ;  but  1  found,  withal,  that  if  I  had  once 


talked  over  what  I  had  read,  I  never  forgot 
that." 

Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  mental  temperament  of 
the  student  himself,  which  no  one  c^in  so 
well  observe  as  his  immediate  preceptor; 
and  he  will  be  governed  accordingly  in  the 
selection  of  the  works  to  be  placed  in  hb 
hands  and  his  general  course  of  training. 
No  lawyer  does  his  duty  who  does  not  fre- 
quently examine  his  student, — not  merely  as 
an  important  means  of  exciting  him  to  atten- 
tion and  application,  but  in  order  to  acquire 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
his  pupil's  mind — its  quickness  or  slowness, 
its  concentrativcness  or  discursiveness — as 
to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
he  requires  the  curb  or  the  spur.  It  is  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  a  young  man  to 
have  a  judicious  and  experienced  friend 
watching  anxiously  his  progress,  and  com- 

f)etent  to  direct  him  when,  if  be  is  left  to 
limself,  he  will   most  probably  wander  in 
darkness  and  danger. 

In  regard  to  the  more  thorongb  and  ex- 
tended course  of  reading  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  after  admission  to  the 
bar,  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  who  have  ever  graced  the 
American  bar,  whose*  own  example  has  en- 
forced and  illustrated  their  value,  may  be 
commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  student  "  There  are  two  very  diflfcrent 
methods  of  acouiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  England,"  says  Horace  Binney  (art 
Edward  TiTghman,  Encyclt^tedia  Americana, 
vol.  xiv.),  **  and  by  each  ot  them  men  have 
succeeded  in  public  estimation  to  an  almost 
equal  extent  One  of  them,  which  may  be 
called  the  old  way,  is  a  methodical  study  of 
the  general  system  of  law,  and  of  its  grounds 
and  rea8(ms,  beginning  with  the  fundumental 
law  of  estates  and  tenures,  and  pursuing  the 
derivative  branches  in  logical  sncccssion,  and 
the  collateral  subjects  in  due  order,  by  which 
the  student  acquires  a  knowledge  oi  princi- 
ples that  rule  in  all  departments  of  the 
science,  and  learns  to  feel,  as  much  as  to 
know,  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  system 
and  what  not.  The  other  is  to  get  an  out- 
line of  the  system  by  the  aid  of  commenta- 
ries, and  to  fill  it  up  by  desultory  reading 
of  treatises  and  reports,  according  to  the 
bent  of  the  student,  without  much  shape  or 
certainty  in  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  until 
it  is  given  by  investigation  in  the  courts 
of  practice.  A  good  deal  of  law  may  be 
put  together  by  a  facile  or  flexible  man  in 
the  second  of  these  modes,  and  the  public 
are  often  satisfied ;  but  the  profession 
itself  knows  the  first,  by  its  fraita,  to  be 
the  most  efiTeotual  way  of  making  a  great 
lawyer." 
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Under  this  view,  the  following  course  of 
re:iding  may  be  pursued.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  divided  into  heads,  and  the  order  of 
proceeding  is  suggested.  All  the  books 
Darned  may  not  bo  within  the  student's 
reach  :  some  may  be  omitted,  or  others  may 
be  substituted.  It  may,  however,  be  some- 
what irksome  to  pursue  any  one  branch  for 
too  long  a  period  unvaried.  When  that  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  last  five  heads  may 
be  adopted  as  collateral  studies,  and  pursued 
simultaneously  with  the  first  three. 

I.  Real  Estate  and  Equity. — Ilale^s  His- 
tory of  the  Common  Law.  Reeves^s  History 
of  the  English  Law.  Robertson's  Charles 
V.  llallam*s  Middle  Ages.  Dairy m pie  on 
Feudal  Property.  Wright  on  Tenures. 
Finch's  Law.  Doctor  and  Student.  Little- 
ton's Tenures.  Coke  upon  Littleton.  Pres- 
ton on  Estates.  Feame  on  Contingent  Re- 
mainders. Sheppard's  Touchstone.  Pres- 
ton on  Abstracts.  Preston  on  Conveyancing. 
Jeremy  on  Equity.     Story's  Equity  Juris- 

Erudence.  Powell  on  Mortgages.  Bacon  on 
^ses.  Sanders  on  Uses  and  Trusts.  Sugden 
on  Powers.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers. Powell  on  Devises.  Jarman  on 
Wills. 

IL  Practice,  Pleading,  and  Evidence. 
— Sellon's  Practice.     Tidd's  Practice.     Ste- 

8 hen  on  Pleading.  Williams's  Saunders, 
rreenleaf  on  Evidence.  Mitford's  Equity 
Pleading.  Barton's  Suit  in  Equity.  New- 
land's  Chancery.  Gresley  on  Equity  Evi- 
dence. 

in.  Crimes  and  Forfeitures. — Hale's 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Foster's  Crown  Law. 
Yorke  on  Forfeiture.  Coke's  Institutes, 
Part  III.  Russell  on  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. Roscoe  on  Criminal  Evidence. 
Chitty  on  Criminal  Law. 

IV.  Natural  and  International  Law. 
— Burlamaqui's  Natural  and  Political  Law. 
Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pncis.  Rutherforths 
Institutes.  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations.  Bvn- 
kershoeck's  Questiones  Publici  Juris.  Wic- 
qnefort's  Ambassador.  Bynkershoeck  de 
Foro  Legatorum.  Mackintosh's  Discourse. 
Wheaton's  History  of  International  Law. 
Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports.  Cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  iJ.  S.  Dunlap's  Admi- 
ralty Practice. 

V.  Constitutional  Law. — Coke's  Insti- 
tutes, Part  II.  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History.  Wynne's  Eunomus.  De  Lolme, 
with  Stephens's  Introduction.  The  Federal- 
ist. Rawle  on  the  Constitution.  Story  on 
the  Constitution.  Baldwin's  Constitutional 
Views.  Upshur's  Brief  Enquiry.  Calhoun's 
Works,  vol.  i.  All  the  Cases  on  the  Subject 
in  the  S.  C.  U.  S. 

VI.  Civil  Law. — Butler's  Horse  Juridicas. 
Gibbon's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall,  chap. 


44.  Justinian's  Institutes.  Taylor's  Ele- 
ments. Mackeldy's  Compendium.  Col- 
auhoun's  Summary.  Doniat's  Civil  Law. 
oavigny's  Histoire  du  Droit  Remain.  Sa- 
vigny's  Traits  du  Droit  Romain. 

VII.  Persons  and  Personal  Property. 
— Reeves  on  Domestic  Relations.  Bingham 
on  Infancv  nnd  Coverture.  Roper  on  Hus- 
band and  Wife.  Angell  and  Ames  on  Cor- 
porations. Pothier's  Works.  Smith  on 
Contracts.  Jones  on  Bailments.  Story  on 
Bailments.  Story  on  Partnerships.  Byles 
on  Bills.  Abbot  on  Shipping.  Duer  on  In- 
surance. Emerigon  Traits  des  Assurances. 
Boulay-Paty  Cours  de  Droit  Commercial. 
Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

VIII.  Executors  and  Administrators. 
— Roper  on  Legacies.  Toller  on  Executors. 
Williams  on  Executors.  Lovelass's  Law 
Disposal. 

Very  few  Report  books  are  set  down  in 
this  list  as  to  be  read  in  course.  In  his  reg- 
ular reading,  the  student  should  constantly, 
where  it  is  in  his  power,  resort  to  and  ex- 
amine the  leading  cases  referred  to  and  com- 
mented upon  by  liis  authors.  In  this  way 
he  will  read  them  more  intelligently,  and 
they  will  be  better  impressed  upon  his 
memory. 

It  is  believed  that  the  course  thus  sketched, 
if  steadily  and  laboriously  pursued,  will 
make  a  very  thorough  lawyer.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  plan  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  young  man  with  industry  and 
application,  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  with  a  considerable  allowance  for  the 
interruptions  of  business  and  relaxation. 
He  must  have,  however,  certain  fixed  and 
regular  hours  for  his  law-studies,  and  he 
must  not  suffer  the  charms  of  a  light  litera- 
ture to  allure  him  aside.  The  fruits  of 
study  cannot  be  gathered  without  its  toil. 
In  the  law,  a  young  man  must  be  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  "  The  profession  of  the  law,"  says 
Mr.  Ritso,  ^*  is  that,  of  all  others,  which  im- 
poses the  most  extensive  obligations  upon 
those  who  have  had  the  confidence  to  make 
choice  of  it;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
path  of  life  in  which  the  unassumed  supe- 
riority of  individual  merit  is  more  conspicu- 
ously dititinguished  according  to  the  respec- 
tive abilities  of  the  parties.  The  laurels 
that  grow  within  these  precincts  are  to  be 
gathered  with  no  vulgar  hands  :  they  resist 
the  unhallowed  grasp,  like  the  golden  branch 
with  which  the  hero  of  the  ^neid  threw 
ojven  the  adamantine  gates  that  led  to  Ely- 
sium.'' 

Sharswoocfs  edition  of  Blackstone^s  Com- 
mentarieJt,  Vol.  i.,  Introd.^  Sect,  J.,  O* 
the  Study  of  the  Law^  p.  37,  Phila,^ 
1859. 
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ELIHU     BURRITT, 

best  known  a«  **  The  Learned  Blacksmith/* 
Ijom  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  181],  an<l 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  about  1827, 
Taried  the  labours  of  the  forge  by  learning 
languaj;e»;  in  1846  went  to  Enirland,  where 
he  formed  **The  League  of  Universal  Broth- 
erhood," whose  object  was  '*  to  employ  all 
legitimate  means  for  the  abolition  of  war 
throughout  the  world,"  and  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  The  Peace  Advocate;  lai>oured 
zealously  for  the  promotion  of  temperance, 
cheap  ocean-postage,  the  al)olition  of  Amer- 
ican slavery,  and  in  peace  congresses,  re- 
turning to  America,  alter  serving  for  some 
years  as  United  States  Consul  at  Birming- 
ham, in  1853  ;  died  1879. 

Mr.  Burritt  studied,  with  more  or  less  thor- 
oughness, the  following  languages,  inier 
alia:  Amharic,  Arabic,  Basque,  Bohemian, 
Breton-Celto,  Chaldaic,  Cornish,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Ethiopic,  Flemish,  French,  Gaelic, 
German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hindustani,  Hun- 
garian, Icelandic,  Irish,  Latin,  Manx,  Per- 
sian, P4>lish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Samar- 
itan, Sanskrit,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Syriac, 
Turkish,  Welsh. 

Periodicals  and  books  published  by  Elihu 
Burritt : 

The  Literary  Geminse,  monthly,  English 
and  French,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1841 ;  The 
Christian  Citizen,  weekly,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1841-51  ;  Bond  of  Brotherhood,  monthly, 
England,  1846-68;  Sparks  from  the  Anvil, 
England,  1847,  new  edit.,  Lond.,  1864, 
12mo;  Voice  from  the  Forge,  1848;  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  Lond.,  1848,  I6mo;  Citizen 
of  the  World,  Phila.,  1850 ;  Year  Book  of 
Nations,  England,  1851  et  seq. ;  North  and 
South,  weekly.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1855; 
Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
Bost.,  1854;  Compensated  Emancipation, 
1856,  pamphlet ;  Walk  from  London  to  John 
O'Groat's,  Lond.,  1864,  8vo,  1864,  12mo; 
Walk  from  London  to  Land's  End  and  Back, 
1865 ;  Walks  in  the  Black  Country  and  its 
Green  Border-land,  1866;  Old  BurchelPs 
Pocket  for  the  Children,  1866;  Lectures 
and  Speeches,  1866;  The  Mission  of  Great 
Sufferings,  1867 ;  Jacob  and  Joseph,  1867 ; 
Information  for  English  Emignints  to  Amer- 
ica, 1868;  Fireside  Words,  monthly,  Eng- 
land, 1868;  Prayers  and  Devotional  Medi- 
tations from  the  Psalms,  New  York,  1869, 
12mo;  Voice  from  the  Buck  Pews  to  the 
Pulpit  and  Front  Seatu,  1872  (anon.);  Chil- 
dren of  the  Bible,  1873;  Ten  Minute  Talks 
with  Autobioirraphy,  Bost..  187'i  12mo; 
Bible  Subject  Readings,  1873  (in  MS.);  In- 
troduction to  An  English  AVoinan's  Work 
among  Workingmen,  by  Ellice  Hopkins, 
Phila.,  Amer.  S.  School  Union,  1874,  12mo ; 


Sanskrit  Hand-Book  for  the  Fireside,  Hart- 
ford, 1874;  Hindustani  Hnnd-Book.  1875 
(in  MS.);  Persian  Hand-Book,  1876  (in 
MS.);  Turkish  Hand-Book,  1876  (in  MS.); 
Arabic  Hand-Book,  1877  (in  MS.) :  Hebrew 
Hand-Book,  1877  (in  MS.);  History  of  the 
Farmington  Family  of  Towns,  1877  (in 
MS.) ;  Chips  from  Many  Btoi*ks,  Toronto, 
1878.  Also  The  Proposition  of  a  Universal 
Ocean  Penny  Postage,  n.  d.,  8vo.  pp.  4, 
Papers  for  the  People,  contributiins  to 
American  Eclectic  Review,  etc.  Such  phi- 
lanthropists are  worthy  of  all  honour. 

O.NK  NicnE  THE  Highest. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  There  are 
three  or  four  lads  standing  in  the  channel 
below,  looking  up  with  awe  to  that  vast 
arch  of  unhewn  rocks,  which  the  Almighty 
bridged  over  those  everlasting  hutments, 
"  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together." 
The  little  piece  of  sky  spanning  those  meas- 
ureless piers  is  full  of  stars,  although  it  is 
mid-day.  It  is  almost  five  hundred  feel  from 
where  they  stand,  up  those  perpendicular 
bulwarks  of  limestone  to  the  key  of  that 
vast  arch,  which  appears  to  them  only  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand.  The  silence  of  death 
is  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  little 
stream  that  falls  from  rock  to  rock  down  the 
channel.  The  sun  is  darkened,  and  the  lioys 
have  uncovered  their  heads,  as  if  standing 
in  the  presence  chamber  of  the  MajeMy  of 
the  whole  earth.  At  last  this  feeling  l>egins 
to  wear  away ;  they  look  around  them,  and 
find  that  others  have  been  there  before  them. 
They  see  the  names  of  hundreds  cut  in  the 
limestone  hutments.  A  new  feeling  comej 
over  their  young  hearts,  and  tbeir  knives 
are  in  their  hands  in  an  instant.  ^'Wh.-it 
man  has  done,  mnn  can  do,"  is  their  watch- 
word, while  they  dniw  themselves  up,  and 
carve  their  names  a  foot  above  those  of  a 
hundred  full-grown  men  who  have  been 
there  before  them. 

They  are  all  satisfied  with  this  feat  of 
physical  exertion,  except  one,  whose  exam- 
ple illustrates  perfectly  the  forgotten  truth, 
that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.** 
This  ambitious  youth  sees  a  name  just  altove 
his  reach, — a  name  which  will  be  green  in 
the  memory  of  the  world  when  those  of 
Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Bonaparte  shall  rot 
in  oblivion.  It  was  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton. Before  he  marched  with  Braddock  to 
that  fatal  field  he  had  !>een  there  and  left 
his  name  a  foot  above  any  of  bin  predei.es- 
sors.  It  was  a  glorious  thought  to  write  his 
name  side  by  side  with  that  grejit  father  of 
his  country.  Ho  grasps  his  knife  with  a 
firmer  band,  and  clinging  to  a  little  jutting 
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crafi;  he  cuts  again  into  the  limestone,  about 
a  loot  above  where  he  sttinds;  he  then 
reaches  up  and  cuts  another  for  his  hands. 
'Tis  a  dangerous  adventure ;  but  as  he  puts 
his  feet  and  hands  into  those  gains,  and 
draws  himself  up  carefully  to  his  full  length, 
he  finds  himself  a  foot  above  every  name 
chronicled  in  that  mighty  wall.  While  his 
companions  are  regarding  him  with  concern 
and  admiration,  he  cuts  his  name  in  wide 
capitals,  large  and  deep,  in  that  flinty  album. 
His  knife  is  still  in  his  hand,  and  strength 
in  his  sinews,  and  a  new  created  aspiration 
in  his  heart.  Again  he  cuts  another  niche, 
and  again  he  carves  his  name  in  large  cap- 
itals. This  is  not  enough :  heedless  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  companions,  he  cuts  and 
climbs  again.  The  gradations  of  his  ascend- 
ing scale  grow  wider  apart.  lie  measures 
his  length  at  every  gain  he  cuts.  The  voices 
of  his  friends  wax  weaker  and  weaker,  till 
their  words  are  finally  lost  on  his  ear.  lie 
now  for  the  first  time  casts  n  look  beneath 
him.  Had  that  glance  lasted  a  moment, 
that  moment  would  have  been  his  last.  lie 
clings  with  a  convulsive  shudder  to  his  lit- 
tle niche  in  the  rock.  An  awful  abyss 
awaits  his  almost  certain  fall.  He  is  faint 
with  severe  exertion,  and  trembling  from 
the  sudden  view  of  the  dreadful  destruction 
to  which  he  is  exposed.  His  knife  is  worn 
half-way  to  the  haic.  He  can  hear  the  voices, 
but  not  the  words  of  his  terror-stricken  com- 
panions below  I  What  a  moment  I  what  a 
meagre  chance  to  esca{>e  destruction  I  There 
is  no  retracing  his  steps.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  his  han<is  into  the  same  nicne  with 
bis  feet,  and  retain  his  slender  hold  a  mo- 
ment. His  companions  instantly  perceive 
this  new  and  fearful  dilemma,  and  await 
his  fall  with  emotions  that  *^  freeze  their 
young  blood."  He  is  too  high  to  ask  for 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sis- 
tors,  to  come  and  witness  or  avert  his  de- 
struction. But  one  of  his  companions  an- 
ticipates his  desire.  Swift  as  the  wind  he 
bounds  down  the  channel,  and  the  situation 
of  the  fated  boy  is  told  upon  his  father's 
hearthstone. 

Minutes  of  almost  eternal  length  roll  on, 
and  there  are  hundreds  standing  in  that 
rocky  channel,  and  hundreds  on  the  bridge 
above,  all  holding  their  breath,  and  await- 
ing the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  poor  boy 
hears  the  hum  of  new  and  numerous  voices 
both  above  and  below.  He  can  just  distin- 
guish the  tones  of  his  father,  who  is  shouts 
ing  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, — "  Wil- 
liam I  William  I  Don't  look  down  I  Your 
mother,  and  Henry,  aud  Harriet,  are  all 
here  praying  for  you  !  Don't  look  down  ! 
Keep  yout  eyes  towards  the  top  !"  The  boy 
didn't  look  down.     His  eye  is  fixed  like  a 


flint  towards  heaven,  and  his  young  heart 
on  him  who  reigns  there.  He  grasps  again 
his  knife.  He  cuts  another  niche,  and 
another  foot  is  added  to  the  hundreds  that 
remove  him  from  the  reach  of  human  help 
from  below!  How  carefully  he  uses  his 
wastinsc  blade  I  How  anxiously  he  selects 
the  soUest  places  in  that  vast  pier  I  How 
he  avoids  every  flinty  grain  I  How  he  econ- 
omizes his  physical  powers,  resting  a  mo- 
ment at  each  gain  he  cuts!  How  every 
motion  is  watched  from  below  I  There  stand 
his  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  on 
the  very  spot  where,  if  he  falls,  he  will  not 
full  alone. 

The  sun  is  half-way  down  in  the  west. 
The  lad  has  made  fifty  additional  niches  in 
that  mighty  wall,  and  now  finds  himself 
directly  under  the  middle  of  that  vast  arch 
of  rock,  earth,  and  trees.  He  must  cut  his 
way  in  a  new  direction,  to  get  from  this 
overhanging  mountain.  The  inspiration  of 
hope  is  in  his  bosom;  its  vital  neat  is  fed 
by  the  increasing  shout  of  hundreds  perched 
upon  cliffs,  trees,  and  others  who  stand  with 
ropes  in  their  hands  upon  the  bridge  above, 
or  with  ladders  below.  Fifty  more  gains 
must  be  cut  before  the  longest  rope  can 
reach  him.  His  wasting  blade  strikes  again 
into  the  limestone.  The  boy  is  emerging 
painfully  foot  by  foot  from  under  that  lofty 
arch.  Spliced  ropes  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  leaning  over  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bridge.  Two  minutes  more,  and  all 
will  be  over.  That  blade  is  worn  to  the  lost 
half  inch.  The  boy's  head  reels ;  his  eyes 
are  starting  from  their  sockets.  His  last, 
hope  is  dying  in  his  heart,  his  life  must 
hang  upon  the  next  gain  he  cuts.  That 
niche  is  his  last.  At  the  last  flint  gash  he 
makes,  his  knife — his  faithful  knife — falls 
from  his  little  nerveless  hand  and,  ringing 
along  the  precipice,  falls  at  his  mother's 
feet.  An  involuntary  groan  of  despair  runs 
like  a  death-knell  through  the  channel  be- 
low, and  all  is  still  as  the  grave.  At  the 
height  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  the  de- 
voted boy  lifts  his  devoted  heart  and  closing 
eyes  to  commend  his  soul  to  God.  'Tis  but 
a  moment — there  I  one  foot  swings  off  I — he 
is  reeling,  trembling — toppling  over  into 
eternity ! — Hark ! — a  shout  falls  on  his  ears 
from  above  I  The  man  who  is  lying  with 
half  his  length  over  the  bridge  has  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  bov's  head  and  shoulders. 
Quick  as  thought,  tlie  noosed  rope  is  within 
reach  of  the  sinking  youth.  No  one  breathes. 
With  a  fa^nt  convulsive  effort  the  swooning 
l)oy  drops  his  arm  into  the  noose.  Darkness 
comes  over  him,  and  with  the  words  **Ood !" 
and  ^SnotherT'  whispered  on  his  lips  just 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  heaven, — the 
tightening  rope  lifts  him  out  of  his  last  shal 
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low  niche.  Not  a  lip  moves  while  he  is 
il?ngling  over  that  fearful  abyss  ;  but  when 
a  sturdy  Virginian  readies  down  and  draws 
up  the  lad,  and  holds  him  up  in  his  arms 
before  the  tearful,  breathless  multitude — 
such  shouting !  and  such  leaping  and  weep> 
ing  for  joy,  never  greeted  a  human  being 
80  recovered  from  the  yawning  gulf  of  eter- 
nity. 

Sparks  from  the  Anvil, 


WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, 

an  eminent  English  novelist  and  essayist, 
was  born  at  Calcutta  in  1811 ;  came  in  boy- 
hood to  England,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Charter-House  School  and  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple  (called  to  the  bar  1848),  and  art  at 
Home  and  other  schools  on  the  Continent*, 
found  dead  in  his  bed  Decern l>er  24,  1863. 

Works :  Librarv  Edition,  London,  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  1868-69,  also  1874,  22  vols. 
r.  cr.  8vo:  vol.  i.,  ii..  Vanity  Fair;  iii.,  iv., 
The  History  of  Pendennis ;  v.,  vi..  The  New- 
comes  ;  vii.,  The  History  of  Ilenry  Esmond  ; 
viii.,  ix..  The  Virginians;  x.,  xi..  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Philip ;  xii.,  The  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  C.  J.  Yellowplush  ;  xiii.,  The 
Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,  Written  by 
Himself,  with  The  History  of  Samuel  Tit^ 
marsh  and  the  Great  Iloggarty  Diamond  ; 
xiv.,  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,  and  Notes  of  a 
Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo;  xv.. 
The  Book  of  Snobs,  Sketches  and  Travels 
in  London,  and  Character  Sketches;  xvi., 
Burlesques:  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands, 
Adventures  of  Major  Gahagan,  Jeumes's 
Diary,  A  I^egend  of  the  Rhine,  Rebecca  and 
Rowena,  The  History  of  the  Next  French 
Revolution.  Cox's  Diary ;  xvii.,  Christmas 
Books  of  M.  A.  Titmarsh :  Mrs.  Perkins's 
Ball,  Dr.  Birch,  Our  Street,  The  Kickle- 
burys  on  the  Rhine,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring ; 
xviii.,  Ballads  and  Tales ;  xix..  The  Four 
Georges,  The  English  Humourists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century ;  xx.,  Roundabout  Pa- 
pers, The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon ; 
xxi.,  Denis  Duval,  Lovel  the  Widower,  and 
other  Stories;  xxii.,  Catherine,  a  Story, 
Little  Travels,  and  The  Fitzboodle  Papers. 

Also  Popular  Edition,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
12  vols.  or.  8vo.  Works,  New  York,  Harper 
Brothers,  1869,  6  vols.  8vo.  Works,  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1869-70,  12  vols. 
Works,  Household  Edition,  Boston,  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  1869,  6  vols.  16mo,  and  Mis- 
cellanies, 1869-70,  5  vols.  16mo.  He  edited 
The  Cornhill  Magazine  from  it«  commence- 
ment,  Jan.  1860  until  April,  1862. 


"In  his  subtle,  spiritaal  aDA'yfia  of  men  Mid 
women,  as  we  see  them  and  live  with  them ;  in 
his  power  of  detecting  the  enduring  paMions  and 
desires,  the  strengths,  the  weaknesses,  and  the 
deceits  of  the  race,  from  under  the  mask  of  ordi- 
nary worldly  and  town  life, — making  a  dandy  or 
a  dancing  girl  as  real,  as  '  moving,  delicate,  and 
full  of  life/  as  the  most  heroic  incarnations  of 
good  and  evil ;  in  his  vitality  and  yet  lightness  of 
handling,  doing  it  once  and  forever,  and  never  a 
touch  too  little  or  too  much, — in  the^fe  respects  he 
stood  and  stands  nlone  and  matchless." — Dr.  John 
Brown,  author  of  "  Kab  and  his  Friendji,"  etc. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray  takes  the  satirical,  the  merely 
worldly,  view  of  life  nnd  society ;  he  can  take  no 
other.  His  characters  are  compounded  of  man}  # 
vices  and  few  if  any  virtues;  or,  if  the  virtues 
predominate,  the  result  is  a  fttoL  lie  has  never 
drawn  a  true  and  dignified  woman,  nor  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  type.  He  ha«  no  conception 
of  that  simplicity  in  which  nobleness  of  nature 
most  largely  consists." — Prrsident  C.  C.  Feltos, 
of  Harvard  University:  A'.  Amer,  /^en'rie,  Oct. 
1860,  580  (Everett's  Lite  of  Washington).  See  also 
J.  T,  Fields* 9  VetterdayB  with  Atilhoit,  Boat.,  1862, 
Svo,  and  ThncktrayanOf  Lond.,  1875,  cr.  8vo. ;  S«- 
leclions  from  the  Corretpondence  of  the  Late  MaC" 
vey  Napier,  Enq.,  Lond.,  1879,  Svo. 

The  Best  English  Peoflb. 

Before  long,  Becky  received  not  onW 
"the  best**  foreigners  (as  the  phrase  is  in 
our  noble  and  admirable  society  slang),  but 
some  of  the  best  English  people  too.  I 
don't  mean  the  most  virtuous,  or  indeed 
the  least  virtuous,  or  the  cleverest,  or  the 
stupidest,  or  the  richest,  or  the  best  bom, 
but  "the  best," — in  a  word,  people  about 
whom  there  is  no  question, — such  as  the 
great  Lady  Fitz-Wil'.is,  that  patron  saint  of 
Almack's,  the  great  Lady  Slowbore,  the 
great  Lady  Grizzcl  Macl>eth  (she  was  Lady 
S.  Olowry,  daughter  of  Lord  Grey  ofOiowrj), 
nnd  the  like.  When  the  Counters  of  Fitz<- 
Willis  (her  ladyship  is  of  the  King  Street 
family,  see  Debrett  and  Burke)  takes  up  a 
portion,  he  or  she  is  safe.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  them  any  more.  Not  that  my 
Lady  Fits-Willis  is  any  better  thnn  anybo<ly 
else,'  being,  on  the  contrary,  a  faded  person, 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  neither  hand- 
some, nor  wealthy,  nor  entertaining ;  but  it 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  she  is  of  the 
"  best  people.'*  Those  who  go  to  her  are  of 
the  best :  and  from  an  old  grudge,  prol>ably 
to  Lady  Steyne  (for  whose  coronet  her  lady- 
ship, then  the  youthful  Georpana  Frederica, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  favourite, 
the  Earl  of  Portansherry,  had  once  tried), 
this  great  and  famous  lender  of  the  fashion 
chose  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley: made  her  a  most  marked  curtsey  at 
the  assembly  over  which  she  presided,  and 
not  only  encouraged  her  son,  St.  Kitt«  (his 
lordship  got  his  place  through  Lord  Steyne** 
interest),  to  frequent  Mr.  Crawley*a  house, 
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but  asked  her  to  her  own  mansion,  and 
spoke  to  her  twice  in  the  most  public  and 
condescending  manner  diirin;;;  dinner.  The 
important  fact  was  known  all  over  London 
that  night.  People  who  had  been  crying 
fie  about  Mrs.  Crawley  were  silent.  Wen- 
ham,  the  wit  and  lawyer.  Lord  Steyne's 
right-hand  man,  went  about  everywhere 
praising  her  :  some  who  had  hesitated,  came 
forward  at  once  and  welcomed  her.  Little 
Tom  Toady,  who  had  warned  Southdown 
about  visiting  such  an  abandoned  woman, 
now  besought  to  be  introduced  to  her.  In  a 
word,  she  was  admitted  to  be  among  the 
**  best''  people.  Ah,  my  beloved  readers  and 
brethren,  do  not  envy  poor  Becky  prema- 
turely— glory  like.  This  is  said  to  be  fugi- 
tive. It  is  currently  reported  that  even  in  the 
very  inmost  circles  they  are  no  happier  than 
the  poor  wanderers  outside  the  zone ;  and 
Becky,  who  penetrated  into  the  very  centre 
of  fashion,  and  saw  the  great  George  IV. 
face  to  face,  has  owned  since  that  there  too 
was  vanity. 

We  must  be  brief  in  descanting  upon  this 
part  of  her  career.  As  I  cannot  describe 
the  mysteries  of  freemasonry,  although  I 
have  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  a  humbug  ;  so 
an  uninitiated  man  cannot  take  it  upon  him- 
■elf  t<>  portray  the  i^reat  world  accurately, 
and  had  best  keep  his  opinions  to  himself, 
whatever  they  are. 

Becky  has  often  spoken  in  subsequent 
years  of  this  season  of  her  life,  when  she 
moved  among  the  very  greatest  circles  of  the 
London  fashion.  Iler  success  excited,  elated, 
and  then  bored  her.  At  first  no  occupation 
was  more  pleasant  than  to  invent  and  pro- 
cure (the  latter  a  work  of  no  small  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  by  the  way,  in  a  person  of 
Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley's  very  narrow  means), 
to  procure,  we  say,  tlie  prettiest  new  dresses 
and  ornaments  ;  to  drive  to  fine  dinner  par- 
ties, where  she  was  welcomed  by  great  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  the  fine  dinner  parties  to  fine 
assemblies,  whither  the  same  people  came 
with  whom  she  had  been  dining,  whom  she 
had  met  the  night  before,  and  would  see  on 
the  morrow, — the  young  men  faultlessly  ap- 
pointed, hand.Homely  cravatted,  with  the 
neatest  glossy  boots  and  white  gloves, — the 
elders  portly,  brass-buttoned,  noble-looking, 
polite,  and  prosy, — the  young  ladies  blonde, 
timid,  and  in  pink, — the  mothers  grand, 
beautiful,  sumptuous,  solemn,  and  in  dia- 
monds. They  talked  in  English,  not  in  bad 
French,  as  they  do  in  the  novels.  They 
talked  about  each  other's  houses,  and  char- 
acters, and  families,  just  as  the  Joneses  do 
about  the  Smiths.  Becky's  former  ac- 
quaintances hated  and  envied  her:  the  poor 
woman  herself  was  yawning  in  spirit  "  I 
wish  I  were  out  of  it,"  she  said  to  herself. 


"  I  would  rather  l>e  a  parson's  wife,  and 
teach  a  Sunday-school,  than  this ;  or  a  ser- 
geant's lady,  and  ride  in  the  regimental 
waggon  *,  or,  oh,  how  much  gayer  it  would 
.be  to  wear  spangles  and  trousers,  and  dance 
before  a  booth  at  a  fair." 

*•  You  would  do  it  very  well,"  said  Lord 
Steyne,  laughing.  She  used  to  tell  the  great 
man  her  ennuis  and  perplexities  in  her  art^ 
less  way, — they  amused  him. 

"  Ilawdon  would  make  avery  goodEcuyer, 
— master  of  the  ceremonies, — what  do  you 
call  him, — the  man  in  the  large  boots  and 
the  uniform,  who  goes  round  the  ring  crack- 
ing the  whip  ?  lie  is  large,  heavy,  and  of  a 
military  figure.  I  recollect,"  iJecky  con- 
tinued pensively,  **  my  father  took  me  to  see 
a  show  at  Brook  Green  Fair,  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  when  we  came  home  I  made  my- 
self a  pair  of  stilts,  and  danced  in  the  stu- 
dio to  the  wonder  of  all  the  pupils." 

^*  1  should  have  liked  to  see  it,"  said  Lord 
Steyne. 

**  I  shonld  like  to  do  it  now,"  Becky  con- 
tinued. '*  How  Lady  Blinkey  would  open  her 
eyes,  and  Lady  Grizzel  Macbeth  would  stare  I 
liush,  silence!  There  is  Pasta  beginning 
to  sing."  Becky  always  made  a  point  of 
being  conspicuously  polite  to  the  profes- 
sional ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended 
at  these  aristocratic  parties, — of  following 
them  into  the  corners,  where  they  sat  in  si- 
lence, and  shaking  hands  with  them,  and 
smiling  in  the  view  of  all  persons.  She  was 
an  artist  herself,  as  she  said  very  truly. 
There  was  a  frankness  and  humility  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  acknowledged  her  ori- 
gin, which  provoked,  or  disarmed,  or  amused 
lookers-on,  as  the  case  might  be.  "How 
cool  that  woman  is,"  said  one  ;  "  what  airs 
of  independence  she  assumes,  where  she 
ought  to  sit  still,  and  be  thankful  if  any- 
iKxly  speaks  to  her."  "  What  an  honest 
and  good-natured  soul  she  is,"  said  another. 
**  What  an  artful  little  minx,"  said  a  third. 
They  were  all  right,  very  likely  ;  but  Becky 
went  her  own  way,  and  so  mscinated  the 

f professional  personages,  that  they  would 
eave  off  their  sore  throats  in  order  to  sing  at 
her  parties,  and  give  her  lessons  for  nothing. 
Yes,  she  gave  parties  in  the  little  house  in 
Curzon  Street.  Many  scores  of  carriaiges, 
with  blazing  lamps,  blocked  up  the  street, 
to  the  disgust  of  No.  100,  who  could  not  rest 
for  the  thunder  t)f  the  knocking,  and  of  102, 
who  could  not  sleep  for  envy.  The  gigantic 
footmen  who  accompanied  the  vehicles  were 
too  big  to  be  contained  in  Becky's  little 
hall,  and  were  billeted  off  in  the  neighbour- 
ing public-houses,  whence,  when  they  were 
wanted,  cnll-boys  summoned  them  from  their 
beer.  Some  of  the  great  dandies  of  London 
squeezed  and  trod  on  each  other  on  the  little 
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stairs,  laughing  to  find  themselves  there  ;  and 
many  spotlesM  and  severe  ladies  of  ton  were 
seated  in  a  little  drawing-room,  listening 
to  the  professional  singers^  who  were  sing« 
ing  according  to  their  wont,  and  as  if  thej 
wi>hed  to  blow  the  windows  down.  And  the 
day  after  there  appeared,  among  the  fnshion- 
able  reunions  in  the  "  Morning  Post/'  a 
paragraph  to  the  following  effect :  **  Yester- 
day, Colonel  and  Mrs*.  Crawley  entertained 
a  helect  party  at  dinner  at  their  house  in  3Iay 
Fair.  Their  Excellencies  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Peterwasachin,  II.  K.  Papoot*h 
Puhha.  the  Turkish  Ambassador  (attended 
by  Kilx)b  Bey.  dragoman  of  the  mission), 
the  Marquess  of  Stevne,  Earl  of  Southdown, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  Crawley,  Mr.  Wag, 
etc.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Crawley  had  an  as- 
sembly, which  was  attended  by  the  Duchess 
(Dowager)  of  Stilton,  Due  do  la  Gruy^re, 
Marchioness  of  Cheshire,  Marchese  A16s- 
sandro  Strachino,  Comte  de  Brie,  Baron 
Schapzugar,  Chevalier  Tasti,  Countess  of 
Slingiitone,  and  Lady  F.  Macaidam,  Major- 
Ocneral  and  Lady  O.  Macbeth,  and  (2) 
Misses  Macbeth,  Viscount  Paddington,  Sir 
Horace  Fogey.  Hon.  Sands  Bed  win,  Boli- 
bachy  Baliawaer,'*  and  an  etc.,  which  the 
reader  may  fill  at  his  pleasure  through  a 
dozen  close  lines  of  small  type.  .  .  . 

IIow  the  Crawleys  got  the  money  which 
was  spent  upon  the  entertainments  with 
which  they  treated  the  polite  world  was  a 
mystery  which  gave  rise  to  some  conversa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  probably  added  zest  to 
these  little  festivities.  Some  persons  averred 
that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  pave  his  brother  a 
handsome  allowance;  if  he  did,  Becky^s 
power  over  the  baronet  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed,  and  his  character  greatly 
changed  in  his  advanced  age.  Other  parties 
hinted  that  it  was  Becky's  habit  to  levy 
contributions  on  all  her  husband's  friends: 
going  to  this  one  in  tears  with  an  account 
that  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house: 
falling  on  her  knees  to  that  one,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  whole  family  must  go  to  gaol, 
or  commit  suicide,  unless  such  and  such  a 
bill  could  be  paid.  Lord  Southdown,  it  was 
said,  had  been  induced  to  give  many  hun- 
dreds through  these  pathetic  representations. 
Young  Feltham,  of  the  — th  Dragoons  (and 
son  of  the  firm  of  Tiler  and  Feltham,  hatters 
and  army  accoutrement  makers),  and  whom 
the  Crawleys  introduced  into  fashionable 
life,  was  also  cited  as  one  of  Becky's  victims 
in  the  pecuniary  way.  People  declared  that 
she  got  money  from  various  simply  disposed 
persons,  under  pretence  of  getting  them  con- 
fidential appointments  under  Government. 
"Who  knows  what  stories  were  or  were  not 
told  of  our  dear  and  innocent  friend  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  she  had  had  all  the  money 


which  she  was  said  to  have  beg.ire*!  or  bor- 
n>we<],  or  st  >len,  she  might  have  capitalized, 
and  l>een  honest  for  life,  whereas — but  this 
is  advancing  matters. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  economy  and  good 
management — by  a  sparing  use  of  ready 
money,  and  by  paying  scarcely  anybody — 
people  can  manage,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
make  a  great  show  with  verv  little  means: 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  beckv's  much- 
talked-of  parties,  which  were  not,  after  all 
was  said,  \QTy  numerous,  cost  this  lady  very 
little  more  than  the  candles  which  lighted 
the  walls.  Stillbrook  and  Queen's  Crawley 
supplied  her  with  game  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. Lord  Steyne's  cellars  were  at  her 
disposal,  and  that  excellent  nobleman's 
famous  cook  presided  over  her  little  kitchen, 
or  sent  by  my  lord's  order  the  rarest  delica- 
cies from  their  own.  I  protest  it  is  quite 
shameful  in  tlie  world  to  abuse  a  simple 
creature,  as  people  of  her  time  abuse  Becky, 
and  I  warn  the  public  against  believing  one- 
tenth  of  the  stories  against  her.  If  every 
person  is  to  be  banished  from  society  who 
runs  into  debt  and  cannot  pay, — if  we  .ire  to 
be  peering  into  everyljody's  private  life, 
speculating  upon  their  income,  and  cutting 
them  if  we  don't  approve  of  their  expendi- 
ture,— why,  what  a  nowling  wilderness  and 
intolerable  dwelling  Vanity  Fair  would  be. 
Every  man's  hand  woulJ  be  against  h'ls 
neighbour  in  this  case,  my  dear  sir.  and  the 
benefits  of  civilization  would  be  done  away 
with.  We  should  \\e  quarrelling,  abusing, 
avoiding  one  another.  Our  houses  would 
become  caverns :  and  we  should  go  in  rags 
because  we  cared  for  nobodv.  Rents  would 
go  down.  Parties  wouldn't  be  given  any 
more.  All  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  would 
be  bankrupt  Wine,  wax-lights,  comesti- 
bles, rouge,  crinoline  petticoats,  diamonds, 
wigs,  Louis-quatorze  gimcracks,  and  old 
china,  park  hacks,  and  splendid  high-ste(»- 
ping  carriage  horses, — all  the  delights  tif 
life,  I  say,  would  go  to  the  deuce,  if  people 
did  but  act  upon  their  silly  principles,  and 
avoid  those  whom  they  dislike  and  abuse. 
Whereas,  by  a  little  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance,  things  are  made  to  go  on 
pleasantly  enough  :  we  may  abuse  a  man  os 
much  as  we  like,  and  call  tiim  the  greatest 
rascal  unhung, — ^butdo  we  wish  to  hang  him 
therefore  ?  No  *,  we  shake  hands  when  we 
meet.  If  his  cook  is  good,  we  forgive  him, 
and  go  and  dine  with  him  ;  and  we  expect 
he  will  do  the  same  by  us.  Thus  trade  Hour- 
ishes — I'ivilization  advances;  peace  is  kept; 
new  dresses  are  wanted  fur  new  assemblies 
every  week  ;  and  the  last  year's  vintage  of 
Lafitte  will  remunerate  the  honest  proprietoi 
who  reared  it. 
Vanity  Fair. 
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The  Knights  of  the  Temple. 

Co11e<;es,  schools,  and  inns  of  court  still 
have  some  respect  for  antiquity,  and  main- 
tain a  ^reat  number  of  the  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, of  our  ancestors,  with  which  those 
J  persons  who  do  not  particularly  regard  their 
brcfathers,  or  perliaps  are  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  them,  have  lon;^  since  done 
awiiy.  A  well-ordiiined  workhouse  or  prison 
is  much  better  provided  with  the  appliances 
of  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  than  a 
respectable  Foundation  School,  a  venerable 
College,  or  a  learned  Inn.  In  the  latter 
place  of  residence  men  are  contented  to 
sleep  in  dingy  closets,  and  to  pay  for  the  sit- 
ting-room and  the  cupl)oard,  which  is  their 
d»)rmitory,  the  price  of  a  good  villa  and 
carden  in  the  suburbs,  or  of  a  roomy  house 
m  the  neglected  squares  of  the  town.  The 
poorest  mechanic  in  Spitalfields  has  a  cis- 
tern and  an  unbounded  supply  of  water  at 
his  command  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns 
of  court,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  universi- 
ties, have  their  supply  of  this  cosmetic 
fetched  in  jugs  by  laundresses  and  bed- 
makers,  and  live  in  abodes  which  were 
erected  long  before  the  custom  of  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  obtained  among  us.  There 
are  individuals  still  alive  who  sneer  at  the 
people  and  speak  of  them  with  epithets  of 
scorn.  Gentlemen,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  your  ancestors  were  the  Great 
Unwashed  :  and  in  the  Temple  especially,  it 
is  pretty  certain,  that,  only  under  the  great- 
est di (faculties  and  restrictions,  the  virtue 
which  has  been  pronounced  to  l>e  next  to 
godliness  could  have  been  practised  at  all. 

Old  Grump,  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  who 
had  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
chamberh  under  those  occupied  by  Warring- 
ton and  Pendennis,  and  who  used  to  be 
awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  shower-baths 
which  those  gentlemen  hod  erected  in  their 
apartments, — a  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
occasionally  trickled  through  the  roof  into 
Mr.  Grump^s  room, — declared  that  the  prac- 
tice was  absurd,  new-fangled,  dand  yfied  lol  ly, 
and  daily  cursed  the  laundress  who  slopped 
the  staircase  by  which  he  had  to  pass. 
Grump,  now  much  more  than  half  a  century 
old,  had  indeed  never  used  the  luxury  in 
question.  He  had  done  without  water  very 
well,  and  so  had  our  fathers  before  him.  Of 
all  those  knights  and  baronets,  lords  and 
gentlemen,  bearing  arms,  whose  escutcheons 
are  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  famous 
ball  of  the  Upper  Temple,  was  there  no 
philanthropist  good-natured  enough  to  de- 
vise a  set  of  Hum  mums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lawyers,  his  fellows  and  successor's. 
The  Temple  historian  makes  no  mention  of 
»uch  a  ficheme.    There  is  Pump  Court  and 


Fountain  Court,  with  their  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus, but  one  never  heard  of  a  bencher  dis- 
Eorting  in  the  fountain  ;  and  can't  but  think 
ow  many  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law  of  old 
days  might  have  benefited  by  the  pump. 

Nevertheless,  those  venerable  Inns  which 
have  the  Lamb  and  Flag  and  the  Winged 
Horse  for  their  ensigns,  have  attractions  for 
persons  who  inhabit  them,  and  a  share  of 
rough  comforts  and  freedom,  which  men  al- 
ways remember  with  pleasure.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  student  of  law  permits 
himself  the  refreshment  of  enthusiasm,  or 
indulges  in  poetical  reminiscences  as  he 
passes  by  historical  chambers,  and  says, 
**  Yonder  Eldon  lived, — upon  this  site  Coke 
mused  upon  Lyttleton, — here  Chitty  toiled, 
— here  iJarnwell  and  Alderson  joined  in 
their  famous  labours, — here  Byles  composed 
his  creat  work  upon  bills,  and  Smith  com- 
piled his  immortail  leading  cases, — here  Gus- 
tavus  still  toils,  with  Solomon  to  aid  him  :'' 
but  the  man  of  letters  can't  but  love  the 
place  which  has  been  inhabited  by  so  many 
of  his  brethren,  or  peopled  by  their  creations 
as  real  to  us  at  this  day  as  the  authors  whose 
children  they  were, — and  Sir  Roger  de  Coy- 
erly  walking  in  the  Temple  Garden,  and  dis- 
coursing with  Mr.  Spectator  about  the  l>eau 
ties  in  hoops  and  patches  who  are  sauntering 
over  the  grass,  is  just  as  lively  a  figure  to  me 
as  old  Samuel  Johnson  rolling  through  the 
fog  with  the  Scotch  gentleman  at  his  heels 
on  their  way  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  chaml>ers  in 
Brick  Court;  or  Harry  Fielding,  with  inked 
ruffles  and  a  wet  towel  round  his  head,  dash- 
ing off  articles  at  midnight  for  the  Coveni 
Garden  Jmirnal,  while  the  printer's  boy  ia 
asleep  in  the  passage. 

If  we  could  but  get  the  history  of  a  single 
day  as  it  passed  in  any  one  oi  those  four- 
storied  houses  in  the  dingy  court  where  our 
friends  Pen  and  Warrington  dwelt,  some 
Temple  Asmodeus  might  furnish  us  with  a 
queer  volume.  There  may  be  a  great  par- 
Immentary  counsel  on  the  ground  floor,  who 
drives  up  to  Belcravia  at  dinner-time,  when 
his  clerK,  too,  becomes  a  gentleman,  and 
goes  away  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  to 
take  his  pleasure.  But  a  short  time  since 
he  was  hungry  and  briefless  in  some  garret 
of  the  Inn;  lived  by  stealthy  literature; 
hoped,  and  waited,  and  sickened,  and  no 
clients  came ;  exhausted  his  own  means  and 
his  friends'  kindness ;  had  to  remonstrate 
humbly  with  duns,  and  to  implore  the  kind- 
ness of  poor  creditors.  Ruin  seemed  to  be 
staring  him  in  the  fiice,  when,  behold,  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  lucky  wretch 
in  possession  of  one  of  those  prodigious 
prizes  which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  the 
great  lottery  of  the  Bar.  Many  a  better 
lawyer  than  himself  does  not  make  a  fifth 
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part  of  the  income  of  his  clerk,  vtIjo  a  few 
months  since  could  scarcely  get  credit  for 
blacking  for  his  master's  unpaid  boots.  On 
the  first  floor,  perhaps,  you  will  have  a  ven- 
eral)le  man  whose  name  is  famous,  who  has 
lived  for  half  a  c«ntury  in  the  Inn,  whose 
brains  are  full  of  books,  and  whose  shelves 
are  stored  with  clast^ical  and  legal  lore.  lie 
has  lived  alone  all  these  fifty  years,  alone 
and  for  himself,  amassing  learning,  and  com- 
piling a  fortune.  He  comes  homo  now  at 
night  only  from  the  club,  where  he  has  been 
dining  freely,  to  tlie  lonely  chambers  where 
he  lives  a  godless  old  recluse.  When  he  dies, 
bis  Inn  will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  honour,  and 
bis  heirs  burn  a  part  of  his  library.  Would 
you  like  to  have  such  a  prospect  for  your  old 
age,  to  store  up  learning  ana  money  and  end 
so?  liut  wo  must  not  linger  too  long  by 
Mr.  Doomsday's  door.  Worthy  Mr.  Grump 
lives  over  him,  who  is  also  an  ancient  inhab- 
itant of  the  Inn,  and  who  when  Doomsday 
comes  home  to  read  Catullus,  is  sitting 
down  with  three  steady  seniors  of  his  stand- 
ing, to  a  steady  rubber  at  whist,  after  a 
dinner  at  which  they  have  consumed  their 
three  steady  bottles  of  Port.  You  nuiy  see 
tlie  old  boys  asleep  at  the  Temple  Church 
of  a  Sunday.  Attorneys  seldom  trouble 
them,  and  they  have  small  fortunes  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  side  of  the  third  land- 
ing, where  Pen  and  Warrington  live,  till 
long  after  midnight  sits  Mr.  Pale^,  who 
took  the  highest  honours,  and  who  is  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  who  will  sit  and  read  and 
note  cases  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
who  will  rise  at  seven  and  be  at  the  pleader's 
chaml)er8  as  soon  as  they  are  open,  where 
he  will  work  until  an  hour  before  dinner- 
time; who  will  come  home  from  Ilall  and 
read  and  note  cases  again  until  dawn  next 
day,  when  perhaps  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Warringtim  are  returning 
from  some  of  their  wild  expeditions.  How 
differently  employed  Mr.  Faley  has  been  I 
lie  has  not  been  throwing  himself  away :  he 
has  only  been  bringing  a  great  intellect  la- 
boriously down  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
mean  subject,  and  in  his  fierce  grasp  of  that, 
resolutely  excluding  from  his  mind  all  higher 
thoughts,  all  better  things,  all  the  wisdom  of 
philosophers  and  historians,  all  the  thoughts 
of  poets :  all  wit,  fancy,  reflexion,  art,  love, 
truth  altogether, — so  that  he  may  master 
that  enormous  legend  of  the  law,  which  he 
proposes  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  expound- 
ing. Warrington  and  Paley  had  been  com- 
petitors for  university  honours  in  former 
days,  and  had  run  each  other  hard ;  and 
everybody  said  now  that  the  former  was 
wasting  his  time  and  energies,  whilst  all 
people  praised  Paley  for  his  industry.  There 
may  be  doubts,  howeverj  as  to  which  was 


using  his  time  best.  The  one  could  aflTtrd 
time  to  think,  and  the  other  never  could. 
The  one  could  have  sympathies,  and  do 
kindnesses :  and  the  other  must  needs  be 
always  selfish.  He  could  not  cultivate  a 
friendship  or  do  a  charity,  or  admire  a  work 
of  genius,  or  kindle  at  the  sight  of  beauty 
or  the  song  of  a  sweet  bird, — he  had  no  time, 
and  no  eyes  for  anything  but  his  law-books. 
All  was  dark  outside  his  reading-lamp. 
Love,  and  Nature,  and  Art  (which  is  the 
expression  of  our  praise  and  sense  of  the 
beautiful  world  of  Go<l)  were  shut  out  from 
him.  And  as  he  turned  off  his  lonely  lamp 
at  night,  lie  never  thought  but  that  he  had 
spent  the  day  profitably,  and  went  to  sleep 
alike  thankless  and  remorseless.  Rut  he 
shuddered  when  he  met  his  old  companion 
Warrington  on  the  stairs,  and  shunned  him 
as  one  that  was  doomed  to  perdition. 
Pendennis^  Chap,  xxix. 


CHARLES    DICKENS, 

bom  at  Landport.,  Portsmouth,  England, 
1812,  after  a  short  experience  as  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  became  a  reporter  for  the  daily 
press  of  London,  and  commenced  bis  literary 
career  by  his  Sketches  of  Life  and  Charac- 
ter, which  first  appeared  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  were  published  collectively 
as  Sketches  by  £oz,  London,  1836,  2  vols. 
After  a  literary  career  of  great  prosperity 
(visiting  the  United  States  in  1841  and  in 
1867),  ho  died  suddenly  in  1870. 

Works:  Library  edition,  London,  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1873,  30  vols.  p.  8vo,  with  546, 
the  original,  illustrations :  vols,  i.,  ii.,  Pick- 
wick Papers ;  iii.,  iv.,  Nicholas  Nickleby : 
v.,  vi.,  Martin  Claizzlewit;  vii..  viii.,  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  and  Reprinted  Pieces :  ix., 
X.,  Barnaby  Kudge,  ana  Hard  Times ;  xi., 
xii.,  Bleak  House;  xiii.,  xiv.,  Little  Dorrit; 
XV.,  xvi ,  Dombey  and  Son ;  xrii.,  xviii., 
David  Copperfield ;  xix.,  xx..  Our  Mutual 
Friend ;  xxi.,  Sketches  by  Box  ;  xxii.,  Oliver 
Twist;  xxiii.,  Christmas  Books;  xxiv.,  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  xxv..  Great  Exnect*- 
tions ;  xxvi.,  Pictures  from  Italy,  and  Amer- 
ican Notes ;  xxvii..  Uncommercial  Traveller; 
xxviii.,  Child's  History  of  England  ;  xxix., 
Edwin  Drood,  and  Miscellanies ;  xxx.,  Christ- 
mas Stories,  from  **  Household  Words,"  etc. 
Chapman  &  Hall  also  issue  an  Illustrated 
Library  edition  in  30  vols,  demy  8vo,  1.S74- 
76,  and  a  Household  edition,  in  cr.  4to  vol- 
umes. There  is  also  a  *'  Charles  Dickens'* 
edition,  London,  21  vols,  in  16,  p.  Sto. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish 
an  Illustrated  Library  edition,  with  Intro- 
ductions, Biographical  and  Historical,  by 
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E.  P.  Whipple,  29  Tola.  pr.  Sro;  n  nnw 
ilouseholil edition,  illuxtrated,  56  voln.  IGinn ; 
a  Hiversido  eJition,  2H  vols.  cr.  »<to  -,  a  Glolie 
eiJition,  \b  Tola.  l2ino;  and  a  Lnrgo  Paper 
edition  (editiin  de  luxe),  KX1  bbU  only.  55 
voli.  8vo,  $275.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  publixlKNl  a.  lL>ii»Ghald  edition  (com- 
pleted in  ISTK),  lU  voix.  bound  in  8  vois. 
Suare  8»o ;  Ilurper  4  Brothow,  New  York, 
□jBchold  odillon  in  lli  vids.  Kto  ;  nnd 
Pptewon  A  Urothers,  of  Philiidelpliiti,  ncv- 
er«l  editionn. 

To  either  of  thesQ  editiona  should  be  lid- 
ded, Dickens  Dictionary:  A  Key  to  the 
Clmractcrs  and  Princlpnl  Incidents  in  the 
Works  of  Charles  Diukena,  etc.,  Boston, 
ll'iushton,  Osftood  k  Co.,  12mo,  pp.  590, 
and  A  Cyclopoedia  of  the  Beat  Tbonghts  of 
Cliiirlea  Dickens,  Coiiipileil  nnd  Alplinliet- 
■cnlW  Arrnn>ccd  hv  F.  0.  De  Fundiine,  New 
York,  _F,.  J.  Hale 'A  Son,  IfiTA.  i.  8vo,  pp. 

It  edi- 
tor of  The  Daily  News,  eBtnblished  by  him 
Jan.  1,  I84i),  nnd  orijiiniktcd  and  edited 
Houaebold  Words,  IMW-5'J,  nnd  All  the 
Y«nr  Round,  from  April,  I83<J,  until  his 
death. 

"Diolien»M  ■  noveliH  inrt  prow  port  i»  lo  b« 
aluMed  Id  Iha  fmat  rnnk  of  ibn  niible  ootnpsn;  lo 
which  be  b«longa,  ils  hu  retived  iba  nocol  af 
gCDulna  pnetiflftl  Y\h.  m  fi  titled  in  tbe  woiki  of 
Fielding,  SmalloK,  and  (JDldnmith ;  but  at  the  lama 
time  bu  given  to  hii  railerisli  ain  Indiiidusi  sol- 
oaring  and  viprrision  |>«c-alinrlj  bia  nwn.  Ilii 
ehHraeten,  like  ihoge  at  hia  grwi  aiampliira,  con- 

witbtheirirDibloDickent.  .  .  .  Uiokgni'i  ajefur 
lboririiiiuribinga<>>.>HcDrBteu  Fioldipg'i, kud 

sml  be  it  mnre  ic'i  t,iimy  from  lbs  aimplisilj  of 
Inilb  bj  ■  tricktj  ngjlrit  of  rantoalio  rliiggsraliuD. 
Mcaiall;  bs  it  iodiupBUhl;  below  Firldingi  but 
in  l^ndariiMi,  in  puthuii,  in  tbat  ouuipraheDiire- 
Bta  or  Ijiopatb;  wbicb  vprisgi  from  m  aonae  of 

■bnTohim."— E.P.WFIFPLl'i  X.Amer.  Kti.,\i\i. 
3M2-393,  Ost.  1S)9. 

*'  In  tbs  next  place,  ths  good  shirulari  of  Mr. 
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natilntiun  and  K 
anH  Dut  fmin  tbs  Inlluenco  of  mural  or  religioua 
motivt.  Tbrj'  art  from  lintJulH.  not  from  priO' 
ciplo.     Thsjr  prcseot  no   itruEgle  of  contending 

l\tf3  are,  the^s^o^^  not  uon  Hi  luted  like  otber  bu- 


it  fur  tbe  want  of 
ihoin;  wbile  a  defect  in  ibeie  good  quuliliea  ia  Ibi 
tlgnnl  fur  instant  eon dein nation  and  Ibe  oiiarge  of 
hypuerit;.  It  ii  nnl'urtiinite,  aliD,  that  Mr.  Dlok- 
ena  ao  freijoenlly  rpptesentt  perauni  with  preten- 
eiona  la  rirlue  aa  n  ere  roguet  and  hypoeritea,  and 
Doier  depict"  any  whuta  aiation  aa  clergymen,  or 
repututiiiD  far  plat;,  ia  eonairtentlj  adorned  and 
Yorified."— JVuriA  /«,Vi;.i  ««.,  vol.  ir. 

See  bIso  his  Life  by  John  Foreter,  Lond., 
1872-74,  3  vols.  8vo,  15th  edlL,  18T5,  and 
1875,  2  vols,  demy  8vd.  nnd  Forster'n  Life 
of  W.  S.  Lnndor;  Life  by  R.  S.  Mackentie, 
D.C.L.,  1H7U;  Story  of  his  Life,by  Theodor* 
Taylor;  Sketch  of  Dickens,  by  O.  A.  Snia; 
George  Brimley'nEsunyBjJeiiBrBBon'sNovelB 
nnd  Novelists  ;  Matisiin's  Novelists  and  their 
Stylea  ;  Buchanan's  Master  Spirits  ;  Home's 
New  Spirit  of  the  Age;  FieWs  Yosierdaya 
with  Authors  (an  exocllent  Ihiok];  Selocliona 
from  the  Correapnndence  of  the  Lute  Mncvey 
Napier,  Esq.,  Lond.,  1S79,  Sto;  (London) 
Qu.irt.  Iter.,  OcL  11137  :  Edin.  Iter., Out.  1838, 
June,  183<),  and  March,  184.1 ;  Blockw.  Mok., 
April,  1855i  BrlL  Quart.  Rev.,  July.  IK62i 
Westminster  Rev.,  July  nnd  Oct.  18C1,  and 
April,  1805;  Atlantic  Mon..  May,  1867i 
Conloinp.  Rev.,  Feb.  180'J  (by  George  Siott). 

Mr.  PECESNtrr. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  had  clearly  not  expected 
them  for  houra  to  come ;  for  he  was  aur> 
rounded  by  open  books,  and  waa  chtncinj; 
from  Tolnme  to  volume,  with  n  black-lead 


ical  diagrams,  of  such  extraordinary  shapei 
thnt  they  looked  like  desifjns  for  fireworks. 
Neither  had  Miss  Charity  expected  them, 
for  she  wiu  bnnied,  with  a  capacious  wicker 
boJikeC  before  her,  in  niakin);  imprncticalda 
nightcnps  for  the  poor.  Neither  had  Mis* 
Mercy  expected  them,  for  she  was  sitting 
opon  her  stool,  tying  on  the — oh,  good  gra- 
cious I — the  pptticont  of  a  large  doll  thnt  sha 
wnsdresKing  forn  neighlionr'sahild;  really, 
quite  a  grown-up  doll,  which  made  it  mora 
confusing:  and  hiid  its  little  bonnet  dan^ 
ling  hj  tbe  ribbon  from  one  of  her  fair  curls, 
to  which  she  had  fastened  it.  lest  it  should 
be  lost  or  sat  upon.  It  would  Im  difBculC, 
if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  a  fnmilj  so 
thoriuighly  taken  by  surprise  as  the  Pock- 
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"  Bless  my  life  1"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  look 
ing  up,  and  gradually  cxi^hanging  bin  nh- 
stracted  face  for  one  of  joyful  recognition. 
"  Here  alrcafly  I  Martin,  my  dear  boy,  I  am 
di'lighted  to  welcome  you  to  in y  poor  house  1'' 
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With  this  kind  greeting,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
fairly  took  him  to  his  arms,  and  patted  him 
several  times  upon  the  bnck  with  his  t\\:\\t 
hand  the  while,  as  if  to  express  that  his  feel- 
ings during  the  embrace  were  too  much  for 
utterance. 

**  But  here,"  he  said,  recovering,  "  are  my 
daughters,  Martin :  my  two  only  children, 
whom  (if  you  ever  saw  them)  you  have  not 
heheld — ah,  these  sad  family  divisions! — 
fiince  you  were  infants  together.  Nay,  my 
dears,  why  blush  at  being  detected  in  your 
every-day  pursuits?  We  had  prepared  to 
give  you  the  reception  of  a  visitor,  Martin, 
in  our  little  room  of  state,'*  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, smiling,  **  but  I  like  this  better, — 1  like 
this  better!" 

Oh,  blessed  star  of  Innocence,  wherever 
Tou  may  be,  how  did  you  glitter  in  your 
home  of  ether,  when  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs 
put  forth  each  her  lily  hand,  and  gave  the 
same,  with  mantling  cheeks,  to  Martin ! 
How  did  you  twinkle,  as  if  fluttering  with 
sympathy,  when  Mercy,  reminded  of  the 
lionnet  in  her  hair,  hid  her  fair  face  and 
turned  her  head  aside:  the  while  her  gentle 
sister  plucked  it  out,  and  smote  her,  with  a 
sister's  soft  reproof,  upon  her  buxom  shoul- 
der ! 

"  And  how,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  turning 
round  after  the  contemplation  of  these  pas- 
sages, and  taking  Mr.  Pinch  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  the  elbow,  **  how  has  our  friend 
here  used  you,  Martin?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  sir.  We  are  on  the 
best  terms,  I  assure  vou.'* 

"Old  Tom  Pinch!'*  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
looking  on  him  with  affectionate  sadness. 
"Ah  I  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Thomas 
was  a  boy,  fresh  from  a  scholastic  course. 
Yet  years  have  passed,  I  think,  since  Thomas 
Pinch  and  1  first  walked  the  world  to- 
gether !" 

Mr.  Pinch  could  say  nothing.  He  was  too 
much  moved.  But  he  pressed  his  master's 
hand,  and  tried  to  thank  him. 

"  And  Thomas  Pinch  and  I,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  in  a  deeper  voice,  "will  walk  it 
yet,  in  mutual  faithfulness  and  friendship. 
And  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  either  of  us  be 
run  over,  in  any  of  those  busy  crossings 
which  divide  the  streets  of  life,  the  other 
will  convey  him  to  the  hospital  in  Hope, 
and  sit  beside  his  bed  in  Bounty  I  Well, 
well,  well !"  ho  added  in  a  happier  tone, 
as  he  shook  Mr.  Pinch's  elbow,  hard.  "  No 
more  of  this!  Martin,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  may  be  at  home  within  these  walls,  let 
me  show  you  how  we  live,  and  where. 
Come!" 

With  that  he  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and, 
attended  by  his  young  relative,  prepared  to 
leave  the  room.     At  the  door  he  stopped. 


"  You'll  l>ear  us  company,  Tom  Pinch  ?*' 

Ah,  cheerfully,  though  it  had  been  to 
death,  would  Tom  have  followed  him  :  glad 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  such  a  man  I 

"  This,''  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  opening  the 
door  of  an  opposite  parlour,  "is  the  little 
room  of  state  I  mentioned  to  vou.  My  girls 
have  pride  in  it,  Martin !  f  his,'*  opening 
another  door,  **  is  the  little  chamber  in 
which  my  works  (slight  things  at  best) 
have  been  concocted.  Portrait  of  myself,  by 
Spillcr.  Bust  by  Spoker.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered a  good  likeness.  I  seem  to  recog- 
nize something  about  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  nose,  myself." 

Martin  thought  it  was  very  like,  but 
scarcely  intellectual  enough.  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff observed  that  the  same  fault  had  been 
found  with  it  before.  It  was  remarkable  it 
should  have  struck  his  young  relation  too. 
He  was  glad  to  see  he  had  an  eye  for  art. 

"  Various  books,  vou  observe,'*  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  waving  his  hand  towards  the 
wall,  "connected  with  our  pursuit  I  have 
scribbled  myself,  but  have  not  yet  published. 
Be  careful  how  you  come  up-stairs.  This," 
opening  another  door,  *'  is  my  chamber.  I 
read  here  when  the  family  suppose  I  have 
retired  to  rest.  Sometimes  1  injure  my 
health,  rather  more  than  I  can  ouite  justify 
to  myself  by  doing  so  ;  but  art  is  long,  and 
time  is  short.  Every  facility  you  see  for 
jotting  down  crude  notions,  even  here." 

These  latter  words  were  explained  by  his 
pointing  to  a  small  round  table,  on  which 
were  a  Tamp,  divers  sheets  of  paper,  a  piece 
of  India  ruober,  and  a  case  of  instruments: 
all  put  ready,  in  case  an  architectural  idea 
should  come  into  Mr.  Pecksniff's  head  in 
the  night;  in  which  event  he  would  in- 
stantly leap  out  of  bed,  and  fix  it  for  ever. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  opened  another  door  on  the 
same  floor,  and  shut  it  again,  alt  at  once,  as 
if  it  were  a  Blue  Chamber.  But  before  he 
had  well  done  so,  he  looked  smilingly  around, 
and  said,  "Why  not?" 

Martin  couldn't  say  why  not,  because  he 
didn't  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  So 
Mr.  Pecksniff  answered  himself,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  and  saying: 

"  My  daughters'  room.  A  poor  first- flf^or 
to  us,  but  a  bower  to  them.  Very  neat. 
Very  airy.  Plants  you  observe ;  hyacinths  ; 
books  again ;  birds."  These  birds,  by  the 
bye,  comprise  in  all  one  staggering  old  spar- 
row without  a  tail,  which  had  been  Ijorrowcd 
expressly  from  the  kitchen.  "  Such  trifles 
as  girls  love  are  here.  Nothing  more.  Those 
who  seek  heartless  splendour,  would  seek 
here  in  vain." 

With  that  he  led  them  to  the  floor  above. 

"  This,**  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  throwing 
wide  the  door  of  the  memorable  two-pair 
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front,  "  is  a  room  in  which  an  idea  for  a 
steeple  occurred  that  I  may  one  day  fi^ive  to 
the  world.  Wo  work  here,  my  dear  Martin. 
Some  architects  have  heen  hred  in  this  room: 
a  few,  I  think,  Mr.  Pinch  ?'' 

Tom  fully  assented  ;  and,  'Vfhat  is  more, 
fully  believed  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  passing 
the  candle  rapidly  from  roll  to  roll  of 
paper,  '^  some  traces  of  our  doings  here. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  north.  From 
the  south.  From  the  east.  From  the  west. 
From  the  south-east.  From  the  nor'-west. 
A  bridge.  An  almshouse.  A  jail.  A 
church.  A  powdcr-ma«;azine.  A  wine- 
cellar.  A  portico.  A  summer-house.  An 
ice-house.  Plans,  elevations,  sections,  every 
kind  of  thing.  And  this,"  he  added,  having 
by  this  time  reached  another  large  chamber 
on  the  same  story,  with  four  little  beds 
in  it,  **  this  is  your  r»>om,  of  which  Mr. 
Pinch  here  is  the  quiet  sharer.  A  southern 
aspect ;  a  charming  prospect ;  Mr.  Pinch's 
little  library,  you  perceive ;  everything 
agreea})le  and  appropriate.  If  there  is 
any  additional  comfort  you  would  desire  to 
have  here  at  any  time,  pray  mention  it. 
Even  to  strangers — far  less  to  you,  my 
dear  Martin — there  is  no  restriction  on 
that  point." 

It  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  may  be 
stited  in  corrolwration  of  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
that  any  pupil  bad  the  most  liberal  permis- 
sion to  mention  anything  in  this  way  that 
suggested  itself  to  bis  fancy.  Some  young 
gentlemen  had  gone  on  mentioning  the  very 
same  thing  for  five  years  without  ever  being 
stopped. 

*'  The  domestic  assistants,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, *^  sleep  above  ;  and  that  is  all."  After 
which,  ana  listening  complacently  as  he 
went  t)  the  encomiums  passed  by  his  young 
friend  on  the  arrangements  generally,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  parlour  again. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Chap,  v, 

SCROOGE*S    CdRISTKAS. 

"  I  don't  know  what  day  of  the  month  it 
is,"  said  Scrooge  ;  **  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  have  been  among  the  Spirits.  I  don't 
know  anything.  I'm  quite  a  baby.  Never 
mind.  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  be  a  babv. 
Uallol   Whoop!   Hallo  here  I" 

He  was  checked  in  his  transports  by  the 
churches  ringing  out  the  lustiest  peals  he 
had  ever  heard.  Clash,  clash,  hammer  ;  ding, 
dong,  bell.  Bell,  dong,  ding ;  hammer,  clang, 
clash  I     Oh,  glorious,  glorious  I 

Running  to  the  window,  he  opened  it,  and 
ut  out  his  head.  No  fog,  no  mist;  clear, 
right,  jovial,  stirring,  cold ;  cold,  piping 
for  the  blood  to  dance  to  ;  golden  sunlight ; 
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heavenly  sky  ;  sweet  fresh  air ;  merry  bells. 
Oh,  glorious  1  glorious  I 

"  What's  toKiay  ?"  cried  Scrooge,  calling 
downward  to  a  boy  in  Sunday  clothes,  who 
perhaps  had  loitered  in  to  Iook  about  him. 

**Eh?"  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his 
might  of  wonder. 

**  What's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow?"  said 
Scrooge. 

"  To-day,"  replied  the  boy.  **  Why,  Christ- 
mas-Dav." 

"  It's  Christmas-Day !"  said  Scrooge  to 
himself.  ^*  I  haven't  missed  it.  The  Spirits 
have  done  it  all  in  one  night.  They  can  do 
anything  they  like.  Of  course  they  can. 
Of  course  they  can.    Hallo,  my  fine  fellow  I" 

"  Hallo!"  returned  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Poulterer's  in  the  next 
street  but  one,  at  the  corner?"  Scrooge  in- 
quired. 

**  I  should  hope  I  did,"  replied  the  lad. 

"  An  intelligent  boy !"  said  Scrooge.  **  A 
remarkable  boy  I  Do  you  know  whether 
they've  sold  the  prize  Turkey  that  was 
hanging  up  there? — Not  the  little  priae 
Turkey:  the  big  one?" 

*'  Wliat,  the  one  as  big  as  me  ?"  returned 
the  l)oy. 

"What  a  delightful  bo^  1"  said  Scrooge. 
**It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  tobim.  Yes,  my  buck!'* 

"  It's  hanging  there  now,"  replied  the  boy. 

**  Is  it?"  said  Scrooge.    " Go  and  buy  it." 

**  Walk-er  !"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Scrooge,  **  I  am  in  earnest. 
Go  and  buy  it,  and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here, 
that  I  may  give  them  the  directions  where  to 
take  it.  Come  back  with  the  man,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  shilling.  Come  back  with  him 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  PU  give  half- 
a-crown !" 

The  })oy  was  off  like  a  shot.  lie  must 
have  had  a  steady  hand  at  a  trigger  who 
could  have  got  a  shot  off  half  so  fust. 

**  I'll  send  it  to  Bob  Cnitchit's,"  whispered 
Scrooge,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  splitting 
with  a  laugh.  ^*  He  shan't  know  who  sends 
it.  It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny  Tim.  Joe 
Miller  never  made  such  a  joke  as  sending  it 
to  Bob's  will  be!" 

The  hand  in  which  he  wrote  the  address 
was  not  a  steady  one ;  but  write  it  he  did, 
somehow,  and  went  down-stairs  to  open  the 
street  door,  ready  for  the  coming  of  Ihe  poul- 
terer's man.  As  ho  stood  there,  waiting  his 
arrival,  the  knocker  caught  his  eye. 

"  I  shall  love  it  as  long  as  I  live !"  cried 
Scrooge,  patting  it  with  his  hand.  '*! 
scarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an 
honest  expression  it  has  in  its  face  I  It's  a 
wonderful  knocker! — Here's  the  Turkey! 
Hallo!  Whoop!  How  are  you?  Merry 
Christmas !" 

It  was  a  turkey!    lie  never  could  faaye 
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stood  upon  his  legs,  that  bird.  He  would 
have  snapped  'em  short  off  in  a  minute,  like 
sticks  of  sealing-wax. 

"  Why,  it's  impossible  to  carry  that  to 
Camden  Town,"  said  Scrooge.  "You  must 
have  a  cab." 

The  chuckle  with  which  he  said  this,  and 
the  chuckle  with  which  he  paid  for  the  Tur- 
key, and  the  chuckle  with  which  he  paid  for 
the  cab,  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he 
recompensed  the  boy,  were  only  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  chuckle  with  which  he  sat 
down  breathless  in  his  chair  again,  and 
chuckled  till  he  cried. 

Shaving  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  his  hand 
continued  to  shake  very  much  ;  and  shaving 
requires  attention  even  when  you  don't  dance 
while  YOU  are  at  it.  But  if  he  had  cut  the 
end  of  his  nose  off,  he  would  have  put  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster  over  it,  and  been 
quite  satisfied. 

lie  dressed  himself  "all  in  his  best,"  and 
at  last  got  out  into  the  streets.  The  people 
were  by  this  time  pouring  forth,  as  he  had 
seen  them  with  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present;  and  walking  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  Scrooge  regarded  every  one  with 
a  delighted  smile.  He  looked  so  irresistibly 
pleasant,  in  a  word,  that  three  or  four  good- 
numoured  fellows  said  "Good-morning,  sir! 
A  merry  Christmas  to  you  !"  And  Scrooge 
said  often  afterward,  that  of  all  the  blitlie 
sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those  were  the 
blithest  in  his  cars.  .  .  . 

He  went  to  church,  and  walked  about  the 
streets,  and  watched  the  people  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  and  patted  the  children  on  the  head, 
and  questioned  beggars,  and  looked  down 
into  kitchens  of  houses,  and  up  to  the  win- 
dows ;  and  found  that  everything  could  give 
him  pleasure.  He  had  never  dreamed  that 
any  walk — that  anything — could  give  him 
80  much  happiness.  In  the  afternoon  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  his  nephew's  house. 

He  passed  the  do.jr  a  dozen  times  before 
he  had  the  courage  to  go  up  and  knock.  But 
he  made  a  dash,  and  did  it. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home,  my  dear?"  said 
Scrooge.     "Nice  girl!  Very." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Where  is  he,  my  love?"  said  Scrooge. 

"  He's  in  tl.e  dining-room,  sir,  along  with 
mistress.  I'll  show  you  up-stairs,  if  you 
please." 

'*  Thank'ee.  He  knows  me,"  said  Scrooge, 
with  his  hand  already  on  the  dining-room 
lock.     "  I'll  go  in  here,  my  dear." 

He  turned  it  gently,  and  sidlefl  his  face  in, 
round  the  door.  They  were  looking  at  the 
table  (which  wjis  spread  out  in  great  array) ; 
for  these  young  housekeepers  are  always 
nervous  on  such  points,  and  like  to  see  that 
everything  is  right. 


"  Fred  !"  Bays  Scrooge. 

Dear  heart  alive,  how  his  niece  bj  mftr* 
riage  started.  Scrooge  had  forgotten,  fo? 
the  moment,  about  her  sitting  in  the  comer 
with  the  footstool,  or  he  wouldn't  have  done 
it,  on  any  account. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul !"  cried  Fred.  "Who's 
that?" 

"It's  I.  Your  uncle  Scrooge.  I  have 
come  to  dinner.   Will  you  let  me  in,  Fred  ?" 

Let  him  in  1  It's  a  mercy  he  didn't  shake 
his  arm  off.  He  was  at  home  in  five  minutes. 
Nothing  could  be  heartier.  His  niece  looked 
just  the  same.  So  did  Topper  when  he  came. 
So  did  the  plump  sister  when  she  came.  So 
did  every  one  when  thqf  came.  Wonderful 
party,  wonderful  games,  wonderful  una- 
nimity, wonderful  happiness. 

But  he  was  early  at  the  office  next  morning. 
Oh,  he  was  curly  there.  If  he  could  onlv  be 
there  first,  and  catch  Bob  Cratch  it  coming  late. 
That  was  the  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upm. 

And  he  did  it ;  yes,  he  did  1  The  clock 
struck  nine.  No  Bob.  A  quarter  past.  No 
Bob.  He  was  full  eighteen  minutes  and  a 
half  behind  his  time.  Scrooge  sat  with  hia 
door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see  him  come 
into  the  Tank. 

His  hat  was  off  before  he  opened  the  door , 
his  comforter  too.  He  wiis  on  his  stool  in  a 
jiffy,  driving  away  with  his  pen,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  overtake  nine  o'clock. 

*'  Hallo  1''  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accus- 
tomed voice  as  near  as  he  could  feign  it. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  at  this 
time  of  day?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Bob.  "  I  am 
behind  my  time." 

"You  are  I"  repeated  Scrooge.  "  Y'ea.  I 
think  you  are.  Step  this  way,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

**  It's  only  once  a  year,  sir,'*  pleaded  Bob, 
appearing  li'om  the  I'ank.  "  It  shall  not  be 
repeated.  I  was  making  rather  merry,  yes- 
terday, sir." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said 
Scrooge,  "  I  am  not  going  to  stand  this  sort 
of  thing  any  longer.  And  therefore,"  he 
continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  giving 
Bob  such  a  dig  in  the  waistcoat  that  he  stag- 
gered back  into  the  Tank  again :  "and  there- 
fore I  am  about  to  raise  your  salary  I" 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to 
the  ruler.  He  had  a  momentary  idea  of 
knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it,  holding  him, 
and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court  for 
help  and  a  strait  waistcoat 

'*  A  merry  Christmas,  Bob  I"  said  Scroocp, 
with  an  earncstne^is  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, as  he  clapped  him  on  the  back.  **  A 
merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow, 
than  I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year  I  I'll 
raise  your  salary,  and  endeavour  to  assist 
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your  struggling  family,  and  we  will  discuss 
your  affairs  this  very  afternoon  over  a  Christ- 
inas bowl  of  smoking  bishop,  Bob !  Make 
up  the  fires  and  buy  another  coal-scuttle  be- 
fore you  dot  another  i,  Bob  Cratchit  !'* 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  lie 
did  it  all,  and  infinitely  more;  nnd  to  Tiny 
Tim,  who  did  Not  die,  he  was  a  second 
father.  lie  became  as  good  a  friend,  as 
good  a  master,  and  as  good  a  man,  as  the 
good  old  city  knew,  or  any  other  good  old 
city,  town,  or  borough  in  the  good  old  world. 
Some  people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration  in 
him,  but  he  let  them  laugh,  and  little  heeded 
them ;  for  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
nothing  ever  happened  on  this  globe,  for 
good,  at  which  some  people  did  not  have 
their  fill  of  laughter  in  the  outset;  and 
knowing  that  such  as  these  would  be  blind 
any  way,  he  thought  it  quite  as  well  that 
they  should  wrinkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins, 
as  have  the  malady  in  less  attractive  forms. 
His  own  heart  laughed :  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  him. 

lie  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits, 
but  lived  upon  the  Total  Abstinence  Principle 
ever  afterward ;  and  it  was  always  said  of 
him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  Christmas 
well,  if  any  man  alive  possessca  the  knowl- 
edge. May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all 
of  us !  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observed,  God 
bles^  U!«,  Every  One ! 

Christmas  Carol,  Stave  5, 

Matrimont. 

While  the  old  gentleman  was  thus  cn- 
jjaged,  a  very  buxom-looking  cook,  dressed 
in  mourning,  who  had  been  bustling  about 
in  the  bar,  glided  into  the  room,  and  bestow- 
ing many  smirks  of  recognition  upon  Sam, 
silently  stationed  herself  at  the  back  of  his 
father  8  chair,  and  announced  her  presence 
by  a  slight  cough ;  the  which,  being  disre- 
garded, was  followed  by  a  louder  one. 

"  Hallo!"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  drop- 
ping the  poker  as  he  looked  round,  and 
nastily  drew  his  chair  away.  '*  Wofs  the 
matter  now  f* 

**  Have  a  cup  of  tea,  there^s  a  good  soul/* 
replied  the  buxom  female,  coaxingly. 

**  I  von't,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  some- 
what boisterous  manner.  "  I'll  see  you — '' 
Mr.  Weller  hastily  checked  himself,  and 
added  in  a  low  tone,  **  furder  fust.'* 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!  IIow  adversity  does 
change  people  I"  said  the  lady,  looking  up- 
wards. 

**  It's  the  only  thing  *twixt  this  and  the 
doctor  as  shall  change  my  condition,''  mut- 
tered Mr.  Weller. 

**  I  really  never  saw  a  man  so  cross,"  said 
the  buxom  female. 
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"  Never  mind.  It's  all  for  my  own  good ; 
vich  is  the  reflection  vith  wich  the  penitent 
school-boy  comforted  his  feel  in' s  ven  they 
flogged  him,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman. 

The  buxom  female  shook  her  head  with  a 
compassionate  and  sympathizing  air ;  and, 
appealing  to  Sam,  inquired  whether  his 
father  really  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  to 
keep  up,  and  not  to  give  way  to  that  lowness 
of  spirits?  .  .  . 

"As  I  don't  rekvire  any  o'  your  conversa- 
tion just  now,  mum,  vill  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  re-tire?"  incjuired  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
grave  and  steady  voice. 

"  Well.  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  buxom  fe- 
male, "  I'm  sure  I  only  spoke  to  you  out  of 
kindness." 

"  Wery  likely,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Samivel,  show  the  lady  out,  and  shut  the 
door  arter  her," 

This  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  buxom 
female ;  for  she  at  once  left  the  room,  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  her,  upon  which 
Mr.  Weller,  senior, 'falling  back  in  his  chair 
in  a  violent  perspiration,  said : 

"  Sammy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  alone  vun 
veek — only  vun  veek.  my  lK)y — that  ere 
'ooman  'ud  marry  me  by  force  and  wiolence 
afore  it  was  over." 

"Wot!  Is  she  so  wery  fond  on  you?" 
inquired  Sam. 

**Fond!"  replied  his  father,  "I  can't  keep 
her  avay  from  me.  If  I  was  locked  up  in  a 
fire-proof  chest,  vith  a  patent  Brahmin,  she'd 
find  means  to  get  at  me,  Sammy." 

"  Wot  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  so  sought  arter !" 
observed  Sam,  smiling. 

"I  don't  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy," 
replied  Mr.  Weller,  poking  the  fire  vehe- 
mently: "it's  a  horrid  sitiwation.  I'm  ac- 
tiwally  drove  out  o'  house  and  home  by  it. 
The  breath  was  scarcely  out  o'  your  poor 
mother-in-law's  body  ven  vun  old  'ooman 
sends  me  a  pot  o'  jam,  and  another  a  pot  o' 
jelly,  and  another  brews  a  blessed  large  jug 
o'  camomile-tea,  vich  she  brings  in  vith  tier 
own  hands."  Mr.  Weller  paused  with  an 
aspect  of  intense  disgust,  and,  looking  round, 
added  in  a  whisper:  "  They  wos  all  widders, 
Sammy,  all  on  'em,  'cept  the  camomile-tea 
one,  as  wos  a  single  young  lady  o'  fifty-three." 

Sam  gave  a  comical  look  in  reply,  and  the 
old  gentleman  having  broken  an  obstinate 
lump  of  coal,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  as  much  earnestness  and  malice  as  if  it 
had  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  widows  last 
mentioned,  said : 

"  In  short,  Sammy,  I  feel  that  I  ain't  safe 
anyveres  but  on  the  box." 

"  How  are  you  safer  there  than  anyveres 
else?"  interrupted  Sam. 

"  'Cos  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwid- 
ual,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  looking  fixedly  at 
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his  son.  **'Co8  a  conchman  may  do  vithout 
suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not;  'cos  a 
coachman  may  be  on  the  wery  amicablest 
terms  with  eighty  mile  o'  females,  and  yet 
nobody  t!iink  that  he  ever  means  to  marry 
any  van  amon;:;  'em.  And  vot  other  man 
can  say  the  same,  Sammy?'' 

"  Veil,  there's  somethin*  in  that,"  said 
Sam. 

**  If  your  gov'ner  had  been  a  coachman," 
reasoned  Mr.  Weller,  *'do  you  suppose  as 
that  'ere  jury  'ud  ever  ha'  conwicted  him, 
H  posin'  it  possible  us  the  matter  could  ha' 
gone  to  that  extremity?  They  durstn't  ha' 
done  it." 

*'  Wy  not?"  said  Sam,  rather  despairingly. 

**Wy  not?"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  "'cos  it 
'ud  ha'  gone  agin  their  consciences.  Areg*- 
hir  coachman's  a  sort  o'  con-nectin'  link  be- 
twixt singleness  and  matrimony,  and  every 
practicable  man  knows  it." 

"  Wot  I  You  mean  they're  gen'ral  fav'rites, 
and  nobody  takes  advantage  on  'em,  p'raps?" 
0aid  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

"  How  it  ever  come  to  that  'ere  pass,''  re- 
sumed the  parent  Weller,  **  I  can't  say.  Wy 
it  is  that  long-stage  coachmen  possess  such 
insiniwations,  and  is  always  looked  up  to, — 
a-dored  1  may  say, — by  every  3'oung  'ooman 
in  every  town  he  vurks  through,  I  don't 
know.  I  only  know  that  so  it  is.  It's  a 
regulation  of  natur, — a  dispensary,  as  your 
poor  mother-in-law  used  to  say." 

"A  dispensation,"  said  Sam,  correcting 
the  old  gentleman. 

"Wery  good,  Samivcl,  a  dispensation  if 
you  like  it  better,"  returned  Mr.  Weller:  "7 
call  it  a  dispensary,  and  it's  always  writ  up 
BO  at  the  places  vere  they  gives  you  physio 
for  nothin'  in  your  own  bottles ;  that's  all." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Weller  re-filled 
and  re-lighted  his  pipe,  and  once  more  sum- 
moning up  a  meditative  expression  of  coun- 
tenancCf  continued  tis  follows: 

"  Therefore,  my  boy,  as  I  do  not  see  the 
adwisability  o'  stoppin'  here  to  be  marri'd 
vether  I  vant  to  or  not,  and  as  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  vish  to  separate  myself  from 
them   intcrestin'   members  o'  society   alto- 

§  ether,  I  have  come  to  the  determination  o' 
rivin'    the   Safety,   and   puttin'  up  vunce 
more  at  the  Bell  Savage,  vich  is  my  natural 
born  element,  Sammy." 
IHcktoickj  Chap.  52, 
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FoHvtX  Week,  No.  232  :    A  Defence  «/  Enthuaiium 
(by  II.  T.  Taokerinan). 

A  Defence  of  Enthusiasm. 

Let  118  recor^nize  the  beauty  and  power  of 
Iruo  enthuRiasm  ;  and,  wliatover  we  may  do  to 
enlighten  oureelves  and  others,  guard  against 
checking  or  chilling  a  single  earnest  senti- 
ment. For  what  is  the  human  mind,  how- 
ever enriched  with  acquisitions  or  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  unaccompanied  by  an 
ardent  and  sensitive  heart  ?  Its  light  may 
illumine,  but  it  cannot  inspire.  It  may  shed 
a  cold  and  moonlight  radiance  upon  the  path 
of  life,  but  it  warms  no  flower  into  bloom  ;  it 
sets  free  no  ice-bound  fountains.  Dr.  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  an  obstinate  rationality 
prevented  him  from  being  a  Papist.  Does 
not  the  same  cause  prevent  many  of  us 
from  unburdening  our  hearts  and  breathing 
our  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  Nature? 
There  are  influences  which  environ  human- 
ity too  subtle  for  the  dissecting-knife  of 
reason.  In  our  better  moments  we  are 
clearly  consciinis  of  their  presence,  and  if 
there  is  any  barrier  to  their  blessed  agency 
it  is  a  formalized  intellect.  Enthusiasm, 
too.  is  the  very  life  of  gifted  spirits.  Ponder 
the  lives  of  the  glorious  in  art  or  literature 
thr/)ugh  all  ages.  What  are  they  but  rec- 
ords of  toil  and  sacrifices  supported  by  the 
earnest  hearts  of  their  votaries?  Dante 
composed  his  immortal  poem  amid  exile  and 
sulToring,  prompted  by  the  noble  ambition 
of  vindicating  himself  to  posterity  :  and  the 
sweetest  angel  of  his  paradise  is  the  object 
of  his  early  love.  The  best  countenances 
the  old  painters  have  bequeathed  to  us  are 
those  of  cherished  objects  intimately  associ- 
ated with  their  fame.  The  face  of  RaphaePs 
mother  blends  with  the  angelic  beauty  of  all 
his  Madonnas.  Titian's  daughter  and  the 
wife  of  Corregio  again  and  again  meet  in 
thoir  works.  Well  does  Foscolo  call  the  fine 
arts  the  children  of  love.  The  deep  interest 
with  which  the  Italians  hail  gifted  men 
inspires  them  to  the  mightiest  efforts.  Na- 
tional enthusiasm  is  the  great  nursery  of 
g«»nius.  When  Cellini's  statue  of  Perseus 
w:is  first  exhibited  on  the  Piazzi  at  Florence 
it  was  surrounded  for  days  by  an  admiring 
throng,  and  hundreds  of  tributary  sonnets 
were  placed  upon  its  pedestal.  Petrarch 
was  crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome  for  his 
poetical  labours,  and  crowds  of  the  unlet- 
tered may  still  be  seen  on  the  Mole  at  Na- 
ples, listening  to  a  reatler  of  Tasso.  Reason 
IS  not  the  only  interpreter  of  life.  The 
fountain  of  action  is  in  the  feelings.  Relig- 
ion itself  is  but  a  state  of  the  affection.  I 
once  met  a  beautiful  peasant  woman  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  and  asked  the  number 


of  her  children.  "I  have  three  here,  and 
two  in  Paradise,'*  she  calmly  replied,  with 
a  tone  and  manner  of  touching  and  grave 
simplicity.  Iler  faith  was  of  the  heart. 
Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  natural  that  rare  powers 
should  be  excited  by  voluntary  and  sponta- 
neous appreciation.  Who  would  not  feel 
urged  ti)  high  achievement  if  he  knew  that 
every  beauty  his  canvas  displayed,  or  every 
perfect  note  he  breathed,  or  every  true  in- 
spiraition  of  his  lyre,  would  find  an  instant 
response  in  a  thousand  breasts?  Lord 
Brougham  CJills  the  word  "  impossible"  the 
mother-tongue  of  little  souls.  What,  I  ask. 
can  counteract  self-distrust,  and  sustain  the 
higher  efforts  of  our  nature,  but  enthusiasm  ? 
More  of  this  element  would  call  forth  the 
genius  and  gladden  the  life  of  New  England. 
While  the  mere  intellectual  man  speculates, 
and  the  mere  man  of  acquisition  cites  au- 
thority, the  man  of  feeling  acts,  realizes,  puts 
forth  his  complete  energies.  His  earnest 
and  strong  heart  will  not  let  his  mind  rest : 
he  is  urged  by  an  inward  impulse  to  embody 
his  thoughts.  He  must  have  sympathy  ;  he 
must  have  results.  And  nature  yields  to  the 
magician,  acknowledging  him  as  her  child. 
The  noble  statue  comes  forth  from  the  mar- 
ble, the  speaking  figure  stands  out  from  the 
canvas,  the  electric  chain  is  struck  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  fellows.  They  receive  his 
ideas,  respond  to  his  appeal,  and  reciprocate 
his  love. 

Constant  supplies  of  knowledge  to  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  exclusive  culture  of  reason, 
may,  indeed,  make  a  pedant  and  logician ; 
but  the  probability  is,  these  benefits,  if  such 
they  are,  will  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  soul.  Sentiment,  in  its  broadest  accep- 
tation, is  as  essential  to  the  true  enjoyment 
and  grace  of  life  as  mind.  Technical  infor- 
mation, and  that  quickness  of  apprehension 
which  New  Englanders  call  smartness,  are 
not  so  valuable  to  a  human  being  as  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful,  and  a  spontaneous 
appreciation  of  the  divine  influences  which 
fill  the  realms  of  visicm,  of  sound,  and  the 
world  of  action  and  feeling.  The  tastes, 
affections,  and  sentiments  are  more  abso- 
lutely the  man  than  his  talents  or  acquire- 
ments. And  yet  it  is  by  and  through  the 
latter  that  we  are  apt  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ter, of  which  they  are,  at  best,  fragmentary 
evidences.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  allusions  to  the  intellect  are 
so  rare,  while  the  "heart"  and  the  "spirit 
we  are  of  are  ever  appealed  to.  Sympathy 
is  the  "  golden  key"  which  unlocks  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom ;  and  this  depends  upon 
vividness  and  warmth  of  feeling.  It  is  there- 
fore that  Tranio  advises, — **  in  brief,  sir, 
study  what  you  most  effect."     A  code  of 
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etiquette  may  refine  the  nianners,  hat  the 
**  heart  of  courtesy"  which,  through  the 
world,  stamps  the  natural  gentleman,  can 
never  be  attained  but  through  instinct ;  and. 
in  the  same  manner,  those  enriching  ana 
noble  sentiments  which  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  endearing  of  human  qualities,  no 
process  of  mental  training  will  create.  To 
what  end  is  society,  popular  education, 
churches,  and  all  the  machinery  of  culture, 
if  no  living  truth  is  elicited  which  fertilizes 
as  well  as  enlightens?  Shakspcre  undoubt- 
edly owed  his  marvellous  insight  into  the 
human  soul  to  his  profound  sympathy  with 
man.  He  might  have  conned  wuole  libra- 
ries on  the  philosophy  of  the  passions;  he 
might  have  coldly  observed  facts  for  years, 
and  never  have  conceived  of  jealousy  like 
Othello^s,  the  remorse  of  Macbeth,  or  love 
like  that  of  Juliet.  When  the  native  senti- 
ments are  once  interested,  new  facts  spring 
to  light.  It  was  under  the  excitement  of 
wonder  and*  love  that  Byron,  tossed  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  thought  that  **Jura  an- 
swered from  her  misty  shroud,"  responsive 
to  the  thunder  of  the  Alps.  With  no  eye  of 
mere  curiosity  did  Bryant  follow  the  lonely 
flight  of  the  water-fowl. 

Veneration  prompted  the  inquiry, — 

"  Whither  'midst  falling  dew 
While  glow  the  heaTons  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  parsue 
Thy  solitary  way  ?'^ 

Sometimes,  in  musing  upon  genius  in  its 
simpler  manifestations,  it  seems  as  if  the 
creat  act  of  human  culture  consisted  chiefly 
m  preserving  the  glow  and  freshness  of  the 
heart.  It  is  certain  that,  in  proportion  as  its 
merely  mental  strength  and  attainment  take 
the  place  of  natural  sentiment,  in  proportion 
as  we  acquire  the  habit  of  receiving  all  im- 
pressions through  the  reason,  the  teachings 
of  nature  grow  indistinct  and  cold,  however 
it  may  be  with  those  of  books.  That  this  is 
the  tendency  of  the  New  £ngland  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  education,  I  think  can 
scarcely  be  disputed.  I  have  remarked  that 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  men  speak  of 
mastering  a  subject,  or  comprehending  a 
book,  of  settling  a  question,  as  if  those  pro- 
cosKcs  involved  the  whole  idea  of  human  cul- 
tivation. The  reverse  of  all  this  is  chiefly 
desirable.  It  is  when  we  are  overcome,  and 
the  pride  of  intellect  vanquished  before  the 
trutn  of  nature,  when,  instead  of  coming  to 
a  logical  decision,  we  are  led  to  bow  in  pro- 
found reverence  before  the  mysteries  of  life, 
when  we  are  led  back  to  childhood,  or  up  to 
God,  by  some  powerful  revelation  of  the 
sage  or  minstrel,  it  is  then  our  natures  grow. 
To  this  end  is  all  art.  Ex<][uisite  vocalism, 
beautiful  statuary  and  painting,  and  all  true 


literature,  have  not  for  their  ^eat  object  to 
employ  the  ingenuity  of  paying  critics,  or 
furnish  the  world  with  a  set  of  new  ideas, 
but  to  move  the  whole  nature  by  the  perfec- 
tion and  truthfulness  of  their  appeal.  There 
is  a  certain  atmosphere  exhaled  from  the  in- 
spired page  of  genius  which  gives  vitality  to 
the  sentiments  and  through  these  quickens 
the  mental  powers.  And  this  is  the  chief 
good  of  books.  Were  it  otherwise,  those  of 
us  who  have  bad  memories  might  despiair  of 
advancement.  I  have  heard  educated  New 
Englanders  boast  of  the  quantity  of  poetry 
they  have  read  in  a  given  time,  as  if  rich 
fancies  and  elevated  thoughts  are  to  be  de- 
spatched as  are  beefsteaks  on  lioard  our 
steamboats.  Newspapers  are  estimated  by 
their  number  of  so uare  feet,  as  if  this  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  tne  quality  of  their  contents. 
Journeys  of  pleasure  are  frequently  deemed 
delightful  in  proportion  to  their  rapidity, 
without  reference  to  the  new  scenery  or 
society  they  bring  into  view.  Social  gather- 
ings are  not  seldom  accounted  brilliant  in 
the  same  degree  that  they  are  crowded. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case,  if  what  the 
phrenologists  call  the  effective  powers  were 
enough  considered;  if  the  whole  soul,  in- 
stead of  the  *' meddling  intellect''  alone,  was 
freely  developed;  if  we  realized  the  truth 
thus  expressed  by  a  powerful  writer:— 
**  Within  the  entire  circle  of  our  intellectual 
constitution,  we  value  nothing  bnt  emotion; 
it  is  not  the  powers,  but  the  fruit  of  those 
powers,  in  so  much  feeling  of  a  lofty  kind  as 
they  will  yield." 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of 
these  traits  appears  in  social  intercourse. 
Foreigners  have  ridiculed  certain  external 
habits  of  Americans,  but  these  were  always 
confined  to  the  few,  and  where  most  preva- 
lent have  yielded  readily  to  censure.  There 
are  incongruities  of  manners  still  more  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  direct  exponents  of 
character,  and  resulting  from  the  philosophy 
of  life.  Delicacy  and  self-respect  are  the 
fruits  not  so  much  of  intellect  as  of  sensi- 
bility. We  are  considerate  towards  others 
in  proportion  as  our  own  consciounness  gives 
us  innight.  The  sympathies  are  the  bent 
teachers  of  politeness  ;  and  these  are  ever 
blunted  by  an  exclusive  reliance  on  percep- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
educated  New  Englanders  unconsciously  in- 
vading the  privacy  of  others,  to  indulge  their 
idle  curiosity,  or  giving  a  personal  turn  to 
conversation,  in  a  way  that  outrages  all 
moral  refinement  This  is  observable  in  so> 
ciety  professedly  intellectual.  It  is  scarcely 
deemed  rude  to  allude  to  one*s  personal  ap* 
pearance,  health,  dress,  circumstances,  or 
even  most  sacred  feelings,  although  neither 
intimacy  nor  confidence  lends  the  sliglitcsi 
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authority  to  the  proceeding.  Such  violation 
of  what  is  due  to  others  is  more  frequently 
met  with  among  the  cultivated  of  this  than 
any  other  country.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
here  to  encounter  a  natural  gentleman.  A 
New  England  philosopher,  in  a  recent  work 
[Emerson's  Essays,  Second  Series],  betrays 
no  little  fear  of  excess  of  fellowship.  In 
the  region  he  inhabits  there  is  ground  for 
the  apprehension.  No  standard  of  manners 
will  correct  the  evil.  The  peasantry  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  most  ignorant 
Irishwoman,  often  excel  educated  New  Eng- 
landers  in  genuine  courtesy.  Their  richer 
feelings  teach  them  how  to  deal  with  others. 
Reverence  and  tenderness  (not  self-posses- 
sion and  intelligence)  are  the  hallowed  ave- 
nues through  which  alone  true  souls  come 
together.  The  cool  satisfaction  with  which 
character  is  analyzed  and  defined  in  New 
England  is  an  evidence  of  the  superficial 
test  which  observation  alone  affords.  A 
Yankee  dreams  not  of  the  world  which  is 
revealed  only  through  sentiment.  Men,  and 
especially  women,  shrink  from  unfolding  the 
depths  of  their  natures  to  the  cold  and  pry- 
ing gaze  which  aims  to  explore  them  only  as 
an  intellectual  diversion.  It  is  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous thing  in  the  world  for  an  unadul- 
terated New  Englander,  however  ^cute  and 
studious,  to  pretend  to  know  another  human 
being,  if  nobly  endowed  ;  for  he  is  the  last 
person  to  elicit  latent  and  cherished  emo- 
tions, lie  may  read  mental  capacities  and 
detect  moral  tendencies,  but  no  familiarity 
will  unveil  the  inner  temple ;  only  in  the 
vestibule  will  his  prying  step  be  endured. 

Another  effect  of  this  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  intellect  is,  that  talent  and  character 
are  often  regarded  as  identical.  This  is  a 
faUil  but  very  prevalent  error.  A  gift  of 
mind,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  is  not  a 
grace  of  soul.  Training,  or  native  skill,  will 
enable  any  one  to  excel  in  the  machinery  of 
expression.  The  phrase — artistical.  whether 
in  reference  to  statuary,  painting,  literature, 
or  manners,  implies  only  aptitude  and  dex- 
terity. Who  is  not  aware,  for  instance,  of 
the  vast  difference  between  a  merely  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  music,  and  that  enlist- 
ment of  the  sympathies  in  the  heart  which 
makes  it  the  eloquent  medium  of  passion, 
sentiment,  and  truth?  And  in  literature, 
how  often  do  we  find  the  most  delicate  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  the  writer,  combined 
with  a  total  want  of  genuine  refinement  in 
the  man  !  Art  is  essentially  imitative  -,  and 
its  value,  ns  illustrative  of  character,  de- 
pends not  upon  the  mental  ondowment.«,  but 
upon  the  moral  integrity  of  the  artist.  The 
idea  of  talent  is  associated  more  or  less  with 
the  idea  of  success:  and  on  this  account  the 
lucrative  creed  of  the  N«  w  Englander  recog- 


nizes it  with  indiscriminate  admiration  ;  but 
there  is  a  whole  armory  of  weapons  in  the 
human  bosom  of  more  celestial  temper.  It 
is  a  nobler  and  a  happier  thing  to  be  capa- 
ble of  aelf-devotion,  loyalty,  and  generous 
sympathies,  to  cherish  a  quick  sense  of 
honour,  and  to  find  absolute  comfort  only  in 
being  lost  in  another,  than  to  have  an  eye 
for  colour,  whereby  the  rainbow  can  be 
transferred  to  canvas,  or  a  felicity  of  dic- 
tion that  can  embalm  the  truest  pictures  in 
immortal  numbers.  Not  only  or  chiefly  in 
what  he  does  resides  the  significance  of  a 
human  being.  Ilis  field  of  action  and  the 
availability  of  bis  powers  depend  upon 
health,  education,  self-reliance,  position, 
and  a  thousand  other  agencies ;  what  he  is 
results  from  the  instincts  of  his  soul,  and 
for  these  alone  he  is  truly  to  be  loved.  It  is 
observable  among  New  Englanders,  that  an 
individuars  qualities  are  less  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  test  of  character  than  his  per- 
formances. It  is  very  c(>mmon  ibr  them  to 
sacrifice  social  and  private  to  public  charac- 
ter, friendship  to  fame,  sympathy  to  opinion, 
love  to  ambition,  and  sentiment  to  propriety. 
There  is  an  obvious  disposition  among  them 
to  appraise  men  and  women  at  their  market 
rather  than  their  intrinsic  value.  A  lucky 
speculation,  a  profitable  invention,  a  salable 
book,  an  effective  rhetorical  effort,  or  a  sa- 
gacious political  ruse — some  fact,  which 
proves  at  best  only  adroitness  and  good 
fortune — is  deemed  the  best  escutcheon  to 
lend  dignity  to  life,  or  hang  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial upon  the  tomb.  Those  more  inti- 
mate revelations  and  ministries  which  deal 
with  the  inmost  gifts  of  mind  and  warmest 
emotions  of  the  heart,  and  through  which 
alone  love  and  truth  are  realized,  are  but  sel- 
dom dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  seems 
to  me  but  faintly  recocnized  in  the  New 
England  philosophy  of  life,  however  it  may 
be  occasionally  cultivated  as  a  department 
of  literature;  and  yet  it  is  one  which  we 
should  deem  essentially  dear  to  man,  a  glor> 
ous  endowment,  a  crowning  grace  of  human 
ity.  It  is  that  principle  through  which  we 
commune  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  grand 
in  the  universe,  which  mellows  the  pictures 
of  memory  into  pensive  beauty,  ana  irradi- 
ates the  visions  of  hope  with  unearthly 
brightness;  which  elevates  our  social  ex- 
perience by  the  glow  of  fancy,  and  exhibits 
scenes  of  perfection  to  the  soul  that  the 
senses  can  never  realize.  It  is  the  poetical 
principle.  If  this  precious  gift  could  be 
wholly  annihilated  amid  the  commonplace 
and  the  actual,  we  should  lose  the  interest 
of  life.  The  dull  routine  of  daily  experi- 
ence, the  tJime  reality  of  things,  would  weigh 
like  a  heavy  and  permanent  cloud  upon  our 
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hearts.  But  the  office  of  this  divine  spirit 
is  to  throw  a  redeeming  grace  around  the 
objects  and  the  scenes  of  being.  It  is  tiie 
breeze  that  lifts  tlie  weeds  on  the  highway 
of  time,  and  brings  to  view  the  violets  be- 
neath. It  is  the  huly  water  wiiich,  sprinkled 
on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  life,  makes  vivid 
its  brilliant  tints.  It  is  the  mystic  harp  upon 
whose  strings  the  confused  murmur  of  toil, 
gladness,  and  grief  loses  itself  in  music. 
But  it  performs  a  yet  higher  function  tlian 
that  of  consolation.  It  is  through  the  poet- 
ical principle  that  wo  form  images  of  excel- 
lence, a  notion  of  progress  that  quickens 
every  other  faculty  to  rich  endeavour.  AH 
great  men  are  so,  chiefly  through  unceivsing 
effort  to  realize  in  action,  or  emlxKly  in  art. 
sentiments  of  deep  interest  or  ideas  of 
beauty.  As  colours  exist  in  rays  of  light, 
60  does  the  ideal  in  the  soul,  and  life  is  the 
mighty  prism  which  refnicts  it.  Shelley 
maintains  that  it  is  only  through  the  imagi- 
nation that  we  can  overleap  the  barriers  of 
self,  and  become  identified  with  the  univer- 
sal and  the  distant,  and,  therefore,  that  this 
principle  is  the  true  fountain  of  benevolent 
affections  and  virtue.  I  know  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  era  of  romance  has  passed : 
that  with  the  pastoral,  classic,  and  chival- 
rous periods  of  the  world,  the  poetic  element 
died  out.  But  this  is  manifestly  a  great 
error.  The  forms  of  society  have  greatly 
changed,  and  the  methods  of  poetical  devel- 
opment are  much  modified,  but  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  essential  to  humanity.  No! 
mechanical  as  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
wide  as  is  the  empire  of  utility,  as  long  as 
the  stars  appear  nightly  in  the  firmament, 
and  golden  clouds  gather  around  the  de- 
parting sun ;  as  long  as  we  can  greet  the 
innocent  smile  of  infancy  and  the  gentle 
eye  of  woman  ;  as  long  as  this  earth  is  vis- 
ited by  visions  of  glory  and  dreams  of  love 
and  hopes  of  heaven ;  while  life  is  encir- 
cled by  mystery,  brightened  by  affection, 
and  solemnized  by  death,  so  long  will  the 
poetical  spirit  be  abroad,  with  its  fervent 
aspirations  and  deep  spells  of  enchantment. 
Again,  it  is  often  urged  that  the  poetical 
spirit  belongs  appropriately  to  a  certain 
epoch  of  life,  and  that  its  influence  natur- 
ally ceases  with  youth.  But  this  can  only 
be  the  case  through  self-apostasy.  The 
poetical  element  wos  evidently  intended  to 
mingle  with  the  whole  human  experience ; 
not  only  to  glow  in  the  breast  of  youth,  but 
to  dignify  the  thought  of  manhood,  and 
make  venerable  the  aspect  of  age.  Its  pur- 
pose clearly  is  to  r  3lieve  the  sternness  of  neces- 
sity, to  lighten  the  burden  of  toil,  and  throw 
eacredness  and  hope  even  around  suffering, 
— as  the  old  painters  were  wont  to  depict 
groups  of  cherubs  above  their  martyrdoms. 


Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  agency  of  tfaii 
principle  is  so  confined  and   tein|>orary  as 
many  suppose.    It  is  true  our  conteiuplation 
of  the  beautiful  is  of  short   duration,  oar 
flights  into  the  ideal  world  brief  and  occ»- 
sional.     We  can  but  bend  in  passing  nt  the 
altiir  of  beauty,  and  pluck  a  flower  hubtily 
by  the  wayside ; — but  may  there  not  be  an 
instinct   which    eagerly   appropriates    even 
these   transitory   associations?      ^lay   they 
not  be  unconsciously  absorbed   into  the  es- 
sence of  our  life,  and  gradually  refine  and 
exalt  the  spirit  within  us?     I  cannot  think 
that  such  rich  provision  for  the  poetic  sym- 
pathies is  intended  for  any  casual  or  indif- 
ferent end.     Rather  let  us  believe  there  is  a 
mystic  language  in  the  flowers,  and  a  deep 
meaning  in  the  stars,  that  the  transparency 
of  the  winter  air  and  the  long  sweetness  of 
summer  twilight  pass,  with   imperceptible 
power,  over  the  soul :  rather  let  us  cherish 
the  thought  that  the  absorbing  emotions  of 
love,   the  sweet  excitement  of  adventure, 
and  the  impassioned  solemnity  of  grief,  with 
a  kind  of  spiritual  chemistry,  combine  and 
purify  the  inward  elements  iuto  nobler  ac- 
tion and  more  perfect  results. 
New  England  Philosophy :  An  Essay^ 
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Buying  Books. 

IIow  easily  one  may  distinguish  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  books  from  the  worldly  man  I 
With  what  subdued  and  yet  glowing  enthu- 
siasm  does  he  guze  upon  the  costly  front 
of  a  thousand  embattled  volumes!  IIow 
ffcntly  ho  draws  them  down,  as  if  they  were 
little  children  I  how  tenderly  ho  handles 
them  I  lie  peers  at  the  title-page,  at  the 
text,  or  the  notes,  with  the  nicety  of  a  bird 
examining  a  flower.  He  studies  the  bind- 
ing: the  leather.  —  Russia,  English  calf, 
morocco ;  the  lettering,  the  gilding,  the 
edging,  the  hinge  of  the  cover !  He  opens 
it,  and  shuts  it,  he  holds  it  off,  and  brings  it 
nigh.  It  suffuses  his  whole  body  with  book- 
magnetism.  He  walks  up  and  down,  in 
amaze  at  the  mysterious  allotments  of  Prov- 
idence that  gives  so  much  money  to  men 
who  spend  it  upon  their  appetites,  and  so 
little  to  men  who  would  spend  it  in  benevo- 
lence, or  upon  their  refined  tastes!  It  is 
astonishing,  too,  how  one's  necessities  mul- 
tiply in  the  presence  of  the  supply.  One 
never  knows  how  many  things  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  without  till  he  goes  to  the  house- 
furnishing  stores.  One  is  surprisod  to  per- 
ceive, at  some  bazaar,  or  fancy  and  variety 
store,  how  many  conveniences  he  needs.  He 
is  satisfied  that  his  life  must  have  been  ut- 
terly inconvenient  aforetime.  And  thus, 
too,  one  is  inwardly  convicted  at  a  book- 
store of  having  lived  for  years  without  books 
which  he  is  now  satisfied  that  one  cannot 
live  without! 

Then,  too,  the  subtle  process  by  which  the 
man  convinces  himself  that  he  can  afford  to 
buy  I  No  subtle  manager  or  broker  ever 
saw  through  a  maze  of  financial  embarrass- 
ments half  so  quick  as  a  poor  book-buyer 
sees  bis  way  clear  to  pay  for  what  he  must 
have.  He  promises  with  himself  marvels 
of  retrenchment;  he  will  eat  less,  or  less 
costly  viands,  that  he  may  buy  more  food 
for  the  mind.  He  will  take  an  extra  patch, 
and  go  on  with  his  raiment  another  year, 
and  buy  books  instead  of  coats.  Yea,  he 
will  write  books,  that  he  may  buy  books. 
Ho  will  lecture,  teach,  trade, — he  will  do 
anv  honest  thing  for  money  to  buy  books! 

^he  appetite  is  insatiable.  Feeding  does 
not  satisfy  it.  It  rages  by  the  fuel  which  is 
put  upon  it.  As  a  hungry  man  eats  first 
and  pays  afterward,  so  the  book-buyer  pur- 
chases, and  then  works  at  the  debt  after- 
ward. This  paying  is  rather  medicinal.  It 
cares  for  a  time.    Bat  a  relapse  takes  place. 
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The  same  longing,  the  same  promises  of 
self-denial.  He  promises  himself  to  put 
spurs  on  both  heels  of  his  industry ;  and 
then,  besides  all  this,  he  will  somehow  get 
along  when  the  time  for  payment  comes! 
Ah  !  this  SOMEHOW  !  That  word  is  as  big  as 
a  whole  world,  and  is  stuffed  with  all  the 
vagaries  and  fantasies  that  Fancy  ever  bred 
upon  Hope. 

And  yet,  is  there  not  some  comfort  in 
buying  books  to  he  paid  for  ?  We  have  heard 
of  a  sot  who  wished  his  neck  as  long  as  the 
worm  of  a  still,  that  he  might  so  much  the 
longer  enjoy  the  flavour  of  the  draught! 
Thus,  it  is  a  prolonged  excitement  of  pur- 
chase, if  you  reel  for  six  months  in  a  slight 
doubt  whether  the  book  is  honestly  your 
own  or  not.  Had  you  paid  down,  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  it.  There 
would  have  been  no  affectionate  and  be- 
seeching look  of  your  books  at  you,  every 
time  you  saw  them,  saying,  as  plain  as  a 
book's  eyes  can  say,  **  Do  not  let  me  he  taken 
from  you^ 

Moreover,  buying  books  before  you  can 
pay  for  thera  promotes  caution.  You  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  them  home.  You 
are  married.  Your  wife  kee[)8  an  account- 
book.  She  knows  to  a  penny  what  you  can 
and  what  you  cannot  afford.  She  has  no 
**  speculation"  in  her  eyes.  Plain  figures 
make  desperate  work  with  airy  "  somehows.*' 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  snuili  skill  and  expe* 
rience  to  get  your  books  home,  and  into 
their  proper  places,  undiscovered.  Perhaps 
the  blundering  Express  brings  them  to  the 
door  just  at  evening.  **  What  is  it,  my 
dear?"  she  says  to  you.  "Oh  !  nothing, — a 
few  books  that  I  cannot  do  without." 

That  smile !  A  true  housewife  that  loves 
her  husband  can  smile  a  whole  arithmetic 
at  him  in  one  look !  Of  course  she  insists, 
in  the  kindest  way,  in  sympathizing  with 
you  in  your  literary  acquisition.  She  cuts 
the  string  of  the  bundle  (and  of  your  heart), 
and  out  comes  the  whole  story.  You  have 
bought  a  complete  set  of  costly  English 
books,  full  bound  in  calf,  extra  gilt.  You 
are  caught,  and  feel  very  much  as  if  bound 
in  calf  yourself,  and  admirably  lettered. 

Now,  this  must  not  happen  frequently. 
The  books  must  be  smuggled  home.  Let 
them  l»e  sent  to  some  near  place.  Then, 
when  your  wife  has  a  headache,  or  is  out 
making  a  call,  or  has  lain  down,  run  the 
books  across  the  frontier  and  threshold, 
hastily  undo  them,  stop  only  for  one  loving 
glance  as  you  put  them  away  in  the  closet, 
or  behind  other  lK>okson  the  shelf,  or  on  the 
topmost  shelf.  Clear  aw^ay  the  twine  and 
wrapping-paper,  and  every  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. Be  very  careful  not  to  be  too 
kind.    That  often  brings  on  detection.  Only 
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the  other  day  we  heard  it  said,  somewhere, 
**  Why,  how  good  you  Imve  hoen,  lately  I  I 
am  really  afraid  that  you  have  been  carrying 
on  mischief  secretly.*'  Our  heart  smote  us. 
It  was  a  fact.  That  very  day  we  had  l)ought 
a  few  books  which  "  we  could  not  do  with- 
out." After  a  while,  you  can  bring  out  one 
volume,  accidentally,  and  leave  it  on  the 
table.  *'Why,  my  dear,  tchat  a  beautiful 
book  I  AVhere  did  you  borrow  it?"  You 
glance  over  the  newspaper,  with  the  quietest 
tone  you  can  commana:  ^^That!  oh!  that 
\^  mine.  Have  you  not  seen  it  before?  It 
has  been  in  the  house  these  two  months ;" 
and  you  rush  on  with  anecdote  and  incident, 
and  point  out  the  binding,  and  that  peculiar 
trick  of  gilding,  and  everything  else  you 
can  think  of:  but  it  all  will  not  do  ;  you  can- 
not rub  out  that  roguish,  arithmetical  smile. 
People  may  talk  about  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  !  They  are  not  equal.  The  silent  smile 
of  a  sensible,  loving  woman  will  vanquish 
ten  men.  Of  course  you  repent,  and  in  time 
form  a  habit  of  repenting. 

Another  method,  which  will  be  found 
peculiarly  effective,  is  to  make  ti.  present  of 
some  tine  work  to  your  wife.  Of  course, 
whether  she  or  you  have  the  name  of  buy- 
ing it,  it  will  go  into  your  collection  and  be 
yours  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  it 
stops  remark  in  the  presentation.  A  wife 
could  not  reprove  you  for  so  kindly  thinking 
of  hor.  No  matter  what  she  suspects,  she 
will  say  nothing.  And  then  if  there  are 
three  or  four  more  works  which  have  come 
home  with  the  gift-book, — they  will  pass, 
through  the  favour  of  the  other. 

These  are  pleasures  denied  to  wealth  and 
old  bachelors.  Indeed,  one  cannot  imagine 
the  peculiar  pleasure  of  buying  books,  if 
one  IS  rich  and  stupid.  There  must  be  some 
pleasure,  or  so  many  would  not  do  it.  But 
the  full  flavour,  the  whole  relish  of  delight, 
only  comes  to  those  who  are  so  poor  that 
they  must  engineer  for  every  book.  They 
sit  down  l>efore  them,  and  besiege  them. 
They  are  captured.  Each  book  has  a  secret 
history  of  ways  and  means.  It  reminds  you 
of  subtle  devices  by  which  you  insured  and 
made  it  yours,  in  spite  of  poverty  1 

Star  Papers, 

Faults. 

A  man  has  a  large  emerald,  but  it  is 
"  feathered,"  and  he  knows  an  expert  would 
say,  "What  a  pity  that  it  has  such  a 
feather!"  it  will  not  bring  a  Quarter  as 
much  as  it  otherwise  would  ;  and  ne  cannot 
take  any  satisfaction  in  it.  A  man  has  a 
diamond  ;  but  there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  the  diamond  that  ho  wants.  A  man  has 
%n  opal,  but  it  is  imperfect;  and  ho  is  dis- 


satistied  with  it.  An  opal  is  covered  with 
little  seams,  but  they  must  be  the  right  kind 
of  seams.  If  it  has  a  crack  running  clear 
across,  it  is  marred,  no  matter  how  large  it 
is,  and  no  matter  how  wonderful  its  reflec- 
tions are.  And  this  man  is  worried  all  the 
time  because  he  knows  his  opal  is  imper- 
fect; and  it  would  worry  even  him  if  be 
knew  that  nobody  else  noticed  it. 

So  it  is  in  respect  to  dispositions,  and  in 
respect  to  character  at  large.  Little  cracks, 
little  flaws,  little  featherings  in  them,  take 
away  their  exquisitiveness  and  beauty,  and 
take  away  that  fine  finish  which  makes 
moral  art.  How  many  noble  men  there  are 
who  are  diminished,  who  are  almost  waited, 
in  their  moral  influence !  How  many  men 
are  like  the  red  maple  1  It  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  trees,  both  in  spring,  bios 
soming,  and  in  autumn,  with  its  crimson 
foliage.  But  it  stands  knee-deep  in  swump- 
water,  usually.  To  get  to  it,  you  must 
wade,  or  leap  from  bog  to  bog,  tearing  your 
raiment,  and  soiling  yourself.  I  see  a  great 
many  noble  men,  but  they  stand  in  a  swamp 
of  faults.  They  bear  fruit  that  you  fain 
would  pluck,  but  there  are  briers  and 
thistles  and  thorns  all  about  it ;  and  to  get 
it  you  must  make  your  way  through  all 
these  hindrances. 

riymouih  Pulpit^  Third  Smes. 
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Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  London,  1874,  2  vols. 
8vo,  New  York,  1874, 2  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley contributed  three  articles  to  the  North 
American  Review,  viz. :  61 :  269  (Peter  the 
Great),  65:  85  (The  Novels  of  Balzac),  69: 
47U  (Polity  of  the  Puritans). 

''  Far  from  making  his  book  [Tho  Rise  of  tho 
Dutch  Republic]  a  mere  regitftor  of  events,  be  bas 
penetrated  deep  below  tbe  surface  and  exposed  the 
causes  of  thes^e  events.  He  has  cnrefullj  {Studied  the 
physiognomy  of  tbe  times  and  given  finished  por- 
traits of  tbe  great  men  wbo  conducted  tbe  march  of 
tbe  revolution.  Every  pnge  is  instinct  witb  tbe 
]uve  of  freedom,  and  with  that  personal  knowledge 
of  tbe  working  of  free  institutions  which  could 
alone  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  bis  subjecL  We 
liiay  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  was  reserved  for 
one  of  our  countrymen  to  tell  the  story — better  than 
it  bad  yet  been  told — of  this  memorable  revolution, 
which  in  so  many  of  its  features  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  our  own." — Wm.  H.  Prkscott  to  8. 
Austin  Allidone,  Lynn,  June  28,  1858. 

"Mr,  Motley's  llis'tory  of  tbe  Dutch  Republic 
b,  in  my  judgment,  a  work  of  tbe  highest  merit. 
Unwearying  research  for  years  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe,  patience  and  judgment  in  arranging  and 
digesting  bis  materials,  a  tine  historical  tuct,  much 
skill  in  characterization,  tbe  perspective  of  narra- 
tion, as  it  may  be  called,  and  a  vigorous  style, 
nnite  to  make  it  a  very  capital  work,  and  place 
tbe  name  of  Motley  by  tbe  side  of  those  of  our 
great  American  historical  trio, — Bancroft,  Irving, 
and  Prescott.  I  name  them  alphabetically,  for  I 
know  not  bow  to  arrange  them  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple."— Edward  Everett  to  S.  Austin  Alli- 
Bo.ME,  Boston,  7tb  June,  1858. 

See  also  Edin.  Rfc,  Jan.  1857,  and  Jan.  1861  ; 
Btachc.  Mat/.,  Dec.  1859,  and  May,  1861;  Brit, 
Quar.  Bee,  Jan.  1861,  and  April,  1861 ;  ^V.  Bnt. 
Bev.,  May,  1861 ;  Lond.  Qnar,  Rev.,  Oct.  1869  ; 
AT.  Amer,  /{er„  68 ;  203  (by  F.  Bo  wen),  83  :  182, 
and  107:  267  (both  by  F.  W.  Palfrey),  119:  459 
(by  J.  L.  Diman).  See  Jnhn  Lnthrop  Moiley,  a 
Memoir,  by  0.  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Bost.,  1879, 
16mo,  and  Memorial  edition,  8vo. 

The  Image  Breakers  of  the  Netherlands. 

A  very  paltry  old  woman  excited  the 
imafje-hreaking  of  Antwerp.  She  had  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  sit  before  the  door 
of  tiic  cathedral  with  wax-tapers  and  wafers, 
earning  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  profits 
of  her  meagre  trade,  and  by  the  small  coins 
which  she  sometimes  received  in  charity. 
Some  of  tho  rabble  began  to  chaffer  with 
this  ancient  Imcksteress.  They  scoffed  at 
her  consecrated  wares;  they  bandied  with 
her  ribald  jests,  of  which  her  puf)lic  position 
bad  furnished  her  with  a  supply ;  they  as- 
sured her  that  the  hour  had  come  when  her 
idolatrous  traffic  was  to  be  forever  termi- 
nated, when  she  and  her  patroness  Mary 
were  to  l>e  given  over  to  destruction  togctlier. 
The  old  woman,  enraged,  answered  threat 
with  threat,  and  gibe  with  gibe.  P;issing 
from  words  to  deeds,  she  began  to  catch 


from  the  ground  every  offensive  missile  or 
weapon  which  she  could  find,  and  to  lay 
about  her  in  all  directions.  Iler  tormentors 
defended  themselves  as  they  could.  Having 
destroyed  her  whole  stock-in-trade,  they  pro- 
voked others  to  appear  in  her  defence.  Tho 
paasers-by  thron;ied  to  the  scene ;  the  cathe- 
dral was  soon  filled  to  overflowing;  a  furi- 
ous tumult  was  already  in  progress. 

Many  persons  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Town 
House,  carrying  information  of  this  out- 
break to  tho  magistrates.  John  Van  Im- 
merzecl.  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  was  then 
holding  communication  with  the  senate,  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ward-masters, 
whom  it  had  at  last  been  thought  expedient 
to  summon.  Upon  intelligence  of  this  riot, 
which  tho  militia,  if  previously  mustered, 
might  have  prevented,  the  senate  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  a  body,  with 
the  hope  of  quelling  the  mob  by  the  dignity 
of  their  presence.  The  margrave  marched 
down  to  the  cathedral  ncconlingly,  attended 
by  the  two  burgo-masters  and  all  the  sen- 
ators. At  first  their  authority,  solicitations, 
and  personal  influence  produced  a  good 
effect.  Some  of  those  outside  consented  to 
retire,  and  the  tumult  partially  subsided 
within.  As  night,  however,  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, many  of  the  mob  insisted  upon 
remaining  for  evening  service.  They  were 
informed  that  there  would  be  none  that  night, 
and  that  for  once  the  people  could  certainly 
dispense  with  their  vespers. 

Several  persons  now  manifesting  an  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  cathedral,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  senators  that  if  they  should 
lead  the  way,  the  population  would  follow  in 
their  train,  and  so  disperse  to  their  homes. 
Tho  excellent  magistrates  took  the  advice, 
not  caring  perhaps  to  fulfil  any  longer  the 
dangerous  but  not  dignified  functions  of  pO"- 
lice-officers.  Before  departing,  they  adopted 
the  precaution  of  closing  all  the  doors  oi  the 
church,  leaving  a  single  one  open,  that  the 
rabble  J^till  remaining  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  depart.  It  seemed  not  to  occur  to 
the  senators  that  the  same  gate  would  as 
conveniently  afford  an  entrance  for  those 
without  as  an  egress  for  those  within.  That 
unlooked-for  event  happened,  however.  No 
sooner  had  tho  magistrates  retired  than  the 
rabble  burst  through  the  single  door  which 
bad  been  left  open,  overpowered  the  mar- 
grave, who,  with  a  few  attendants,  had  re- 
mained behind,  vainly  endeavouring  by 
threap  and  exhortations  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult, drove  him  ignominiously  from  the 
church,  and  threw  all  the  other  portals  wide 
open.  Then  the  populace  flowed  in  like  an 
angry  sea.  The  whole  of  the  cathedral  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters,  who  were  evi- 
dently bent  on  mischief.     The  wardens  and 
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treasurers  of  the  church,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  secure  a  few  of  its  most  precious  posses- 
sions, retired.  Tliey  carried  tlie  news  to 
the  senators,  who,  accompanied  by  a  few 
halbcrdmen,  again  ventured  to  approach  the 
spot.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
for  appalled  ))y  the  furious  sounds  which 
came  from  witliin  the  church,  as  if  invisible 
forces  were  preparing  a  catastrophe  which 
no  human  power  could  withstand,  the  mag- 
istrates fled  precipitately  from  the  scene. 
Fearing  that  the  next  attack  would  be  upon 
the  Town  House,  they  hastened  to  concen- 
trate at  that  point  their  available  strength, 
and  left  the  stately  cathedral  to  its  fate. 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  of  night  were 
deepening  the  perpetual  twilight  of  the 
church,  the  work  of  destruction  commenced. 
Instead  of  vespers  rose  the  tierce  music  of  a 

fsalm,  yelled  by  a  thousand  angry  voices, 
t  seemed  the  preconcerted  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral attack.  A  band  of  marauders  flew 
upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  dragged  it 
forth  from  its  receptacle,  plunged  daggers 
into  its  inanimate  body,  tore  ofl'  its  jewelled 
and  embroidered  garments,  broke  the  whole 
figure  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered 
tlio  fragments  along  the  floor.  A  wild  shout 
succeeded,  and  then  the  work,  which  seemed 
delegated  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  assembled  crowd,  went  on  with  in- 
credible celerity.  Some  were  armed  with 
axes,  some  with  bludgeons,  some  with  sledge- 
hammers; others  brought  ladders,  pulleys, 
ropes,  and  levers.  Every  statue  was  hurled 
from  its  niche,  every  picture  torn  from  the 
wall,  every  painted  window  shivered  to 
atoms,  every  ancient  monument  shattered, 
every  sculptured  decoration,  however  inac- 
cessible in  appearance,  hurled  to  the  ground. 
Indefatigably,  audaciously  endowed,  as  it 
seemed,  with  preternatural  strength  and 
nimblcness,  these  furious  iconoclasts  clam- 
bered up  the  dizzy  heights,  shrieking  and 
chattering  like  malignant  apes,  as  they  tore 
off  in  triumph  the  slowly-matured  fruit  of 
centuries.  In  a  space  of  time  wonderfully 
brief,  they  had  accomplished  their  ta^k.  A 
colossal  and  magnificent  group  of  the  Saviour 
crucified  between  two  thieves  adorned  the 
principal  altar.  The  statue  of  Christ  was 
wrenched  from  its  place  with  ropes  and  pul- 
leys, while  the  malefactors,  with  bitter  and 
blasphemous  irony,  were  left  on  high,  the 
only  representatives  of  the  marble  crowd 
which  had  been  destroyed.  A  very  l)eau- 
tiful  piece  of  architecture  decorated  the 
choir, — the  **  repository,"  as  it  was  called, 
in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  figuratively 
enshrined.  This  much-admired  work  rested 
upon  a  single  column,  but  rose,  arch  upon 
arch,  pillar  upon  pillar,  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet,  till  quite  lost  in  the  vault 


above.  It  was  now  shattered  into  a  million 
pieces.  The  statues,  images,  pictures,  orna- 
ments, as  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  were 
broken  with  sledgenammers,  hewn  with 
axes,  trampled,  torn,  and  beaten  into  shreds. 
A  troop  01  harlots,  snatching  waxen  tapers 
from  the  altars,  stood  around  the  de^troyer8, 
and  lighted  them  at  their  work.  Nothing 
escaped  their  omnivorous  rage.  They  de^5e- 
crated  seventy  chapels,  forced  open  all  the 
chests  of  treasure,  covered  their  own  squalid 
attire  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, broke  the  sacred  bread,  poured  out 
the  sacramental  wine  into  golden  chalices, 
quafliing  huge  draughts  to  the  beggars* 
health ;  burned  all  the  splendid  missals  and 
manuscripts,  and  smeared  their  shoes  with 
the  sacred  oil  with  which  kings  and  prelates 
had  been  anointed.  It  seemed  that  each  of 
these  malicious  creatun^s  must  have  )>een 
endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
giants.  IIow  else,  in  the  few  brief  hours 
of  a  midsummer  night,  could  such  a  mon- 
strous desecration  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  troop,  which,  according  to  all  accounts, 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  in  number? 
There  was  a  multitude  of  spectators,  as  upon 
all  such  occasions,  but  the  actual  spoilers  were 
very  few.  The  noblest  and  richest  temple  of 
the  Netherlands  was  a  wreck,  but  the  fury  of 
the  spoilers  was  excited,  not  appeased.  Eacii 
seizing  a  burning  torch,  the  whole  herd 
rushed  from  the  cathedral,  and  swept  howl- 
ing through  the  streets.  **  Long  live  the  beg- 
gars 1"  resounded  through  the  sultry  midnight 
air,  as  the  ravenous  pack  flew  to  and  fro, 
smiting  every  image  of  the  Virgin,  every  cru- 
cifix, every  sculptured  saint,  every  Catholio 
symbol,  which  they  met  with  upon  their  path. 
All  night  long  they  roamed  from  one  sacred 
edifice  to  another,  thoroughly  destroying  as 
they  went.  Before  morning  they  had  sacked 
thirty  churches  within  the  city  walls.  They 
entered  the  monasteries,  burned  their  in- 
valuable libraries,  destroyed  their  altarx, 
statues,  pictures,  and,  descending  into  the 
cellars,  broached  every  cask  which  they 
found  there,  pouring  out  in  one  great  flood 
all  the  ancient  wine  and  ale  with  which 
these  holy  men  had  been  wont  to  solace 
their  retirement  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. They  invaded  the  nunneries,  whence 
the  occupants,  panic-stricken,  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  houses  of  their  friends  and  kindred. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  monks  and  nuns, 
running  this  way  and  that,  shrieking  and 
fluttering,  to  escape  the  claws  of  these  fiend- 
ish Calvinists.  The  terror  was  imaginary, 
for  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  th<^s« 
transactions  was,  that  neither  insult  nor  in- 
jury was  offered  to  man  or  woman,  and  that 
not  a  farthing's  value  of  the  immense  amount 
of  property  deatroyed  was  appropriated.    It 
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was  a  war,  not  against  the  living,  but  against 
graven  images,  nur  was  the  sentiment  which 
prompted  the  onslaught  in  the  least  com- 
mingled with  a  desire  of  plunder.  The 
principal  citizens  of  Antwerp,  expecting 
every  instant  that  the  storm  would  be  di- 
verted from  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  pri- 
vate dwellings,  and  that  robbery,  rape,  and 
murder  would  follow  sacrilege,  remained  all 
night  expecting  the  attack,  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  hearths,  even  if  the  altars  were 

frufaned.  This  precaution  was  needless, 
t  was  asserted  by  the  Catholics  that  the 
confederates,  and  other  opulent  Protestants, 
had  organized  this  company  of  profligates 
for  the  meagre  pittance  of  ten  stivers  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  believed  by  many 
that  the  Catholics  had  themselves  plotted 
the  whole  outrage  in  order  to  bring  odium 
upon  the  Heformers.  Both  statements  were 
equally  unfounded.  The  task  was  most 
thoroughly  performed,  but  it  was  prompted 
by  a  furious  fanaticism,  not  by  baser  motives. 
Two  days  and  two  nights  longer  the  havoc 
raged  unchecked  through  all  the  churches 
of  Antwerp  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Hardly  a  statue  or  picture  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Yet  the  rage  was  directed  exclusively 
against  stocks.  Not  a  man  was  wounded 
nor  a  woman  outraged.  Prisoners,  indeed, 
who  had  been  languishing  hopelessly  in 
dungeons  were  liberated.  A  monk  who  had 
been  in  the  prison  of  the  Barefoot  monastery 
for  twelve  years,  recovered  his  freedom.  Art 
Wiis  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  humanity  de- 
plored no  victims. 

Tke  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
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lK)m  at  Haddington,   Scotland,  1816,  after 

Sractisin<;  as  a  surgeon  at  Leeds,  succeeded 
Robert  Nicol  as  editor  of  The  Leeds  Times; 
in  1845  ]>ecame  Secretary  of  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway,  and  about  1852  Secretary 
of  the  South-Eastern  liailway,  which  post 
he  held  for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
useful,  writers  of  the  day. 

Physical  Education,  Edin.,  1837,  p.  8vo; 
History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People, 
under  the  Government  of  England,  1 844, 8  vo ; 
The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  Lond.,  1857, 
8vo;  Self-Help,  Lond.,  1859,  p.  8vo;  Brief 
[35]  Biographies,  Bost.,  Oct.  1860,  16mo ; 
Workmen's  Earning;^,  Strikes,  and  Savings, 
Lond.,  1861,  fp.  8vo  ;  Lives  of  the  Engineers, 
Lond.,  1861-62,  3  vols.  8vo,  new  edit.,  5 
vols.  cr.  8vo  ;  James  Brindley  and  the  Early 
Engineers,  Abridged  from  The  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,  Lend.,  1864,  p.  8vo ;  Industrial 


Biography :  Iron-Workers  and  Tool-Makers, 
Lond.,  1863,  p.  8vo;  Lives  of  Boulton 
and  Watt,  Lond.,  Dec.  1865,  r.  8vo ;  The 
Huguenots :  their  Settlements,  Churches, 
etc.,  in  England  and  Ireland,  Lond.,  1867, 
new  edit.,  1871,  p.  8vo ;  Character  :  its  In- 
fluence, etc.,  1871,  p.  8vo;  Huguenots  in 
France,  1873,  p.  8vo;  A  Bovs  Voyage 
Round  the  World,  p.  8vo ;  Thrfft,  1875,  p. 
8vo ;  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  (Thomas 
Edward),  1876;  Robert  Dick,  Baker  of 
Thurso,  Geologist  and  Botanist,  1879. 

''  No  more  interesting  books  have  been  published 
of  late  years  than  those  of  Mr.  Suiilc.'*, — his  *  Livei 
of  the  Engiueers,'  his  *  Life  of  George  Stephenson,' 
and  his  almirable  little  book  on  *  6olf-UoIp.' "^ 
Sir  Stafford  Northcotb. 

Old  Inventions  Revived. 

Steam-locomoticn,  by  sea  and  land,  had 
long  been  dreamt  of  and  attempted.  Blasco 
de  Garay  made  his  experiment  in  the  har- 
bour of  Barcelona  as  early  as  1543;  Denis 
Papin  made  a  similar  attempt  at  Ctvssel  in 
1707  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Watt  had  solved 
the  problem  of  the  steam-engine  that  the 
idea  of  the  steam l>oat  could  be  developed  in 
practice,  which  was  done  by  Miller,  of  Dal- 
swinton,  in  1788.  Sages  and  poets  have  fre- 
quently foreshadowed  inventions  of  great 
social  moment.  Thus  Dr.  Darwin's  anticipa- 
tion of  the  locomotive,  in  his  Botanic  Gar- 
detij  published  in  1791,  before  any  locomotive 
had  been  invented,  might  almost  be  regai*ded 
as  prophetic : — 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unoonquered  Steam !  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car. 

Denis  Papin  first  threw  up  the  idea  of 
atmospheric  locomotion  ;  and  Gauthey,  an- 
other Frenchman,  in  1782,  projected  a 
method  of  conveying  parcels  and  merchan- 
dise by  subterranean  tubes,  after  the  method 
recently  patented  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  the  London  Pneumatic  Despatch 
Company.  The  balloon  was  an  ancient  Ital- 
ian invention,  revived  by  Mongolfier  long 
after  the  original  had  been  forgotten.  Even 
the  reaping-machine  is  an  old  invention  re- 
vived. Thus  Barnabe  Googe,  the  translator 
of  a  book  from  the  German,  entitled  *'  The 
whole  Arte  and  Trade  of  Husbandrie,"  pub- 
lished in  1577,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
speaks  of  the  reaping-machine  as  a  worn- 
out  invention, — a  thing  *' which  was  woonfc 
to  be  used  in  France.  The  device  was  a 
lowe  kinde  of  carre  with  a  couple  of  wheeles, 
and  the  front  armed  with  sharp  syckles, 
whiche  forced  by  the  beaste  through  the 
come,  did  cut  down  al  before  it  This 
tricke,"  says  Googe,  "*'  might  be  used  in 
levell  and  champion  countreys;  but  with 
us  it  woldo  make  but  ill-favoured  woorke." 
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The  Thames  Tunnel  was  thought  an  entirely 
new  manifestation  of  enj^inecring  genius; 
but  the  tunnel  under  the  KuphrateH  at  an- 
cient Babylon,  and  that  under  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Marseilles  (a  much 
more  difficult  work],  show  that  the  ancients 
"were  beforehand  with  us  in  the  art  of  tun- 
nelling. Macadamized  roads  are  as  old  as 
the  Uoman  empire;  and  suspenpion-bridges, 
though  comparatively  new  in  Europe,  have 
been  known  in  China  for  centuries. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe — indeed 
it  seems  clear — that  the  Romans  knew  of 
gunpowder,  though  they  only  used  it  for 
purposes  of  fireworks ;  while  the  secret  of 
the  destructive  Greek  fire  has  been  lost  al- 
together. When  gunpowder  came  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  war,  invention  busied  itself 
upon  instruments  of  destruction.  When 
recently  examining  the  Museum  of  the  Ai*- 
senal  at  Venice,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
numerous  weapons  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  embodying  the  most  recent 
English  improvements  in  arms,  such  as  re- 
volving pistols,  rifled  muskets,  and  breech- 
loading  cannon.  The  latter,  embodying  Sir 
William  Armstrong's  modern  idea,  though 
in  a  rude  form,  had  been  fished  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  ship 
armed  with  them  had  been  sunk  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Even  Perkins's  steam-gun 
was  an  old  invention  revived  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  by  him  attributed  to  Archime- 
des. The  Congreve  rocket  is  said  to  have 
an  Eastern  origin.  Sir  William  Congreve 
having  observed  its  destructive  effects  when 
employed  by  the  forces  under  Tippoo  Saib 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  on  which  he  adopted 
and  improved  the  missile,  and  brought  out 
the  invention  as  his  own. 

Coal  gas  was  regularly  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  lighting  purposes  long  before  it 
was  known  amongst  us.  Hydropathy  was 
generally  practised  by  the  Romans,  who 
established  baths  wherever  they  went 
Even  chloroform  is  no  new  thing.  The  use 
of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  was  known  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  in  his  works  he 
CTves  a  recipe  for  its  preparation.  In  1681 
Denis  Papin  published  his  IVaiUdes  Op^a- 
iions  sans  Douleur,  showing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered methods  of  deadening  pain.  But 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  much  older  than 
Albertus  Magnus  or  Papin ;  for  the  ancients 
had  their  nepenthe  and  mandragora;  the 
Chinese  their  mayo,  and  the  Egyptinns 
their  hachish  (both  preparations  of  Cannabis 
Indica),  the  effects  of  which  in  a  great  meas- 
ure resemble  those  of  chloroform.  What  is 
perhaps  still  more  surprising  is  the  circum- 
Btance  that  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  recent 
inventions,  that  of  sun-painting  by  the  da- 


guerreotype, was  in  the  fifteenth  century 
known  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  skill  as 
an  architect  and  engraver,  and  whose  ac- 
complishments as  a  chemist  and  natural 
philosopher,  have  been  almost  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  his  genius  as  a  painter.  The 
idea,  thus  early  l)orn,  lay  in  oblivion  until 
1700,  when  the  daguerreotyjie  was  ag;iin 
clearly  indicated  in  a  book  published  in 
Paris,  written  by  a  certain  Tiphanie  de  la 
Roche,  under  the  anagranimatic  title  of 
Giphantie.  Still  later,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  we  find  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, Sir  llumphry  Davy,  and  James  Watt 
making  experiments  on  the  action  of  light 
upon  nitrate  of  silver;  and  only  within  the 
last  few  months  a  silvered  copperplate  has 
been  found  amongst  the  old  household  lum- 
ber of  Matthew  Boulton  (Watt's  partner), 
having  on  it  a  representation  of  the  old 
premises  at  Soho,  apparently  taken  by  some 
such  process. 

In  like  manner  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  supposed  to  bo  exclusively 
modern,  was  clearly  indicated  by  Sc^her- 
wenter  in  his  D^lassement's  Physico-Math^ 
matiques,  published  in  1636;  and  he  there 
pointer!  out  how  two  individuals  could  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  A  century  later,  in  1740, 
Le  Monnier  exhibited  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris,  showing  how 
electricity  could  be  transmitted  through  iron 
wire  950  fathoms  in  length  ;  and  in  1753 
we  find  one  Charles  Marshall  publishing  a 
remarkable  description  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph in  the  Scots  MagazinCy  under  the  title 
of"  An  expeditious  Method  of  Conveying  In- 
telligence," Again,  in  1760,  we  fintl  George 
Louis  Lesage,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Geneva,  promulgating  his  invention  of  an 
electric  telegraph,  which  he  eventually  com- 
pleted and  set  to  work  in  1774.  This  [nstru- 
mcnt  was  composed  of  twenty-four  metallic 
wires,  separate  from  each  other,  ami  enclosed 
in  a  non-conducting  substance.  Each  wire 
ended  in  a  stalk  mounted  with  a  little  ball 
of  elder- wood  suspended  by  a  silk  thread. 
When  a  stream  of  electricity,  no  matter  how 
slight,  was  sent  through  the  bar,  the  elder- 
ball  at  the  opposite  end  was  repelled,  such 
movement  designating  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Arthur 
Young,  in  his  Travels  in  fVawcf,  describing  a 
similar  machine  invented  by  a  M.  Lomond, 
of  Paris,  the  action  of  which  he  also  de- 
scribes. In  these  and  similar  case^t,  though 
the  idea  was  born  and  the  model  of  the  in- 
vention was  actually  made,  it  still  waited 
the  advent  of  the  scientific  mechanical  in- 
ventor who  should  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and  embody  it  in  a  practical  working  form. 

Industrial  Biography^  Chap,  x. 
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CHARLES  JOHN   VAUGHAN, 

D.D., 

born  about  1817,  was  for  some  years  a  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  Colleg;c,  Cambridge;  held 
the  living  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester  ;  Ilead- 
Master  of  Harrow  School,  1844-59;  re- 
fused a  bishopric,  1860,  and  in  the  same 
year  Ijecame  V  icar  of  Doncaster ;  Master  of 
the  Temple,  1869.  Among  his  publications 
are  the  following: 

Thirty  Sermons  in  the  Chapel  of  Har- 
row School,  Lond.,  1847,  8vo,  2d  Series, 
1853,  8vo;  Nine  Sermons  Preached  at  Har- 
row, 1849,  12mo;  Personality  of  the  Temp- 
ter, and  other  Sermons,  1851,  8vo;  Notes 
for  Lectures  on  Confirmation,  Camb.,  1859, 
8vo,  6th  edit,,  1864,  fp.  8vo ;  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  [in  Greek],  with 
[English]  Notes,  1859,  870,  3d  edit..,  1870, 
cr.  8vo;  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays: 
Sermons,  1850,  cr.  8vo,  4th  edit.,  1864,  cr. 
Svo ;  Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter  Sermons, 
1860,  cr.  8vo,  3d  edit.,  1868,  cr.  Svo;  Les- 
sons of  Life  and  Godliness :  Sermons  at 
Doncaster,  1862,  fp.  Svo ;  Words  from  the 
Gospel :  Second  Series  of  Sermons  at  Don- 
caster, 1863,  fp.  Svo;  The  Book  and  the 
Life:  Four  Sermons  at  Cambridge,  1862, 
fp.  Svo ;  Expository  Lectures  on  Philip- 
pians,  1862,  cr.  Svo;  Lectures  on  the  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John,  1863,  2  vols.  cr.  Svo; 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  for  English  Readers,  r. 
Svo,  Part  L,  1864  ;  The  Church  of  the  First 
Days :  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  Series  L,  IL, 
III.,  1864-65,  3  vols.  fp.  Svo ;  Characteristics 
of  Christ's  Teachings,  1866,  fp.  Svo ;  Twelve 
Discourses  on  Subjects  Connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  1867,  fp.  Svo;  Earnest 
Words  for  Earnest  Men.  1869,  fp.  Svo ;  Last 
Words  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster, 
1870,  cr.  Svo;  Half-Hours  in  the  Temple 
Church,  1871  ;  The  Solidity  of  True  Reli- 
gion, 1874 ;  Heroes  of  Faith,  1876.  He  pul>- 
Pished  A  Few  Words  on  the  Crystal  Palace 
Questions,  answered  by  John  Perowne,  in 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  1853,  Svo,  and 
contributed  to  Good  Words,  etc.  See  Lon- 
don Reader,  1863,  ii.  663. 

Loneliness 

Loneliness. — It  has  many  eonses,  inward 
and  outward. 

1.  There  is,  first,  what  I  may  call  the  lone- 
liness of  simple  solitude.  We  who  lead  a 
rery  busy  life,  who  know  not  what  it  is  from 
early  morning  till  late  evening  to  have  (as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed)  a  moment  that  we 
can  call  our  own,  a  moment  in  which  we  can 
feel  that  the  load  is  really  removed  and  that 
we  are  free  to  enjoy  ourselves  for  enjoy- 
ment'i  Bake,  can  scarcely  perhaps  enter  into 


the  thought  of  the  oppressiveness  of  soli- 
tude. To  us  it  is  a  luxury  to  be  alone:  si* 
lence,  much  more  repose,  is  health  to  us  and 
revival ;  and  these  things  are  associated  in 
our  mind  with  solitude.  So  different  is  it 
to  look  upon  solitude  from  a  life  of  business 
and  intermixture  with  the  world,  and  to 
look  upon  it  from  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
sick-room  or  a  prison.  Solitude  which  we 
fly  to  as  a  rest,  and  can  exchange  at  will  foe 
society  which  we  love,  is  a  widely  different 
thing  from  that  solitude  which  is  either  the 
consequence  of  bereavement  or  the  punish- 
ment of  crime;  that  solitude  from  which 
we  cannot  escape,  and  which  perhaps  is 
associated  with  bitter  or  remorseful  recol- 
lections. From  such  solitude  a  merciful 
Providence  has  as  yet  kept  you.  And  yet 
even  you  may  have  known  something  of  a 
compulsory  solitude.  Now  and  then  an  ill- 
ness severer  than  usual  has  confined  you  in 
these  days  of  youth  to  a  sick-room,  where 
you  have  been  almost  as  much  cut  off  from 
the  companions  of  school  as  from  the  ten- 
derer solaces  of  a  loving  home.  At  such 
times  have  you  not  felt  a  heavy  demand 
made  upon  your  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment? Have  you  not  found  disagreeable 
reflections  and  painful  (even  if  imaginary) 
forebodings  more  powerful  with  you  than 
visions  of  hope,  than  thoughts  of  thankful- 
ness? At  all  events,  a  little  later  in  life, 
you  will  know  these  things  well.  When, 
for  example,  a  young  man  finds  himself  es- 
tablished as  the  master  of  a  dwelling  which 
is  all  his  own  ;  his  lodgings,  it  may  be,  his 
chambers  or  even  his  college-rooms;  amidst 
some  feelings  of  agreeable  independence, 
and  of  freedom  from  intrusion  or  disturb- 
ance, there  are  times  when  he  cannot  sup- 
press a  sense  of  isolation  and  desolateness, 
and  would  give  the  world  to  be  again  as  he 
once  was,  the  object  of  care,  of  thought,  and 
affection  to  others  around  and  above  him. 
How  strong  in  after-years  is  the  memory  of 
such  marked  feelings  of  loneliness  I  How 
do  we  continue  to  associate  them  as  freshly 
as  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence,  with 
the  sounds  and  images  of  tlie  time  and  place; 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  evening,  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  or  the  monotonous  movement  of  a 
clock,  the  aspect  of  an  opposite  house,  or 
the  dull  rainy  weather  which  seemed  to  be 
more  than  outward  I  And  if,  according  to 
the  frequent  chances  of  life  in  this  genera- 
tion, any  one  of  you  should  ever  be  called 
upon  to  exchange  his  very  country  for  a  dis- 
tant home;  if  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  or 
at  the  call  of  professional  duty,  he  should 
be  required  to  leave  home  and  friends  be- 
hind him,  and  go  he  knows  not  whither,  to 
return  he  knows  not  when;  what  a  sense 
will  he  have  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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now  uttered,  loneliness;  the  lonelinoKs,  if 
not  ijstrictly  of  solitude,  yet  of  separation,  of 
severance,  of  isolation  !  How  will  he  find 
that  there  may  he  such  a  thin<;  as  solitude 
even  amongst  numbers ;  a  solitude  made 
even  more  complete  by  the  very  presence 
of  an  unsympathizinff  crowd  !  What  a  life- 
long recollection  will  he  retain  of  that  try- 
ing moment  when  the  last  words  have  been 
spoken  and  the  last  farewell  exchanged, 
when  the  removal  of  the  gangway  has 
finally  separated  between  the  going  and  the 
staying,  the  deck  crowded  with  the  one  and 
the  shore  with  the  other,  and  the  ship  itself 
has  gathered  up  its  wings  for  flight!  What 
an  impression  will  he  have  then  of  the  re- 
ligious trial  of  solitude !  how  it  reveals  to 
us,  as  in  a  moment,  what  manner  of  spirit 
we  are  of,  whether  we  have  any  root,  any 
vitality,  in  ourselves,  or  are  only  the  crea- 
tures of  society  and  of  circumxtancc,  found 
out  at  once  and  convicted  by  the  application 
of  the  individual  touchstone  1 

2.  Again,  there  is  the  loneliness  of  sorrow. 
Is  not  loneliness  the  prominent  feeling  in  all 
deep  sorrow?  Is  it  not  the  feeling  of  lone- 
liness which  gives  its  sting  to  bereavement, 
to  the  loss  of  friends?  Not,  of  course,  in 
those  minor  losses  which,  though  we  may 
feel  them  at  the  time,  yet  do  not  perma- 
nently affect  our  lives ;  but  in  bereavements 
which  deserve  the  name,  the  loss  (and  more 
especially  the  early  loss)  of  a  sister  or 
mother,  in  later  life  the  loss  of  a  wife  or 
husband,  is  not  the  loneliness  of  heart  con- 
sequent upon  it  the  heaviest  and  bitterest 
part  of  the  sorrow  ;  is  it  not  this  which  de- 
prives all  after-joy  of  its  chief  zest,  and 
reduces  life  itself  to  a  colourless  and  level 
landscape  ? 

3.  Again,  there  is  the  loneliness  of  a  sense 
of  sin.  Whatever  duties  may  lie  upon  us 
towards  other  men,  in  our  innermost  rela- 
tion to  God  we  are  and  must  be  alone.  And 
we  may  say  what  wo  will  against  the  self- 
ishness of  some  men^s  religion  ;  against  the 
habit,  too  much  fo8tere<l  doubtless  by  some, 
of  scrutinizing  every  affection  and  feeling 
with  a  minuteness  and  an  anxiety  which  at 
last  becomes  morbid  and  dangerous ;  but 
after  all  the  foundations  of  every  really 
Christian  life  are  laid  deep  in  the  individual 
consciousness:  a  Christian  hope  is  the  result 
of  transactions  essentially  secret  between  the 
soul  and  God  ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  that 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  sin  which  is  the 
first  offioi*,  as  we  l>elicve,  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  His  mission  to  the  individual  as  in  His 
mission  to  the  world.  When  the  sense  of 
sin  is  heavy  upon  us,  how  incapable  is  it  of 
anything  but  solitude !  A  man  trying  to  get 
rid  of  it  rushes  into  society:  many  do  thus 
get  rid  of  it,  but  is  it  well  with  them  ?    One 


who  knows  what  it  is  will  not  desire  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Even  in  its  first  anxieties  and 
miseries  he  recognizes,  however  remotely 
and  indistinctly,  a  prospect  of  ^ood.  Even 
then  he  would  not  part  with  it,  co.st  him 
what  it  may,  for  ail  Wis  former  Kecoritv  and 
thoughtlessness.  But  he  finds  that,  if  he 
would  not  stifle  the  sense  of  sin,  to  his  end- 
less ruin,  he  must  l)e  tolerant  of  this  inward 
loneliness ;  he  must  be  careful  how  he  talks 
of  it  to  his  best  friend:  in  the  very  telling 
of  his  fears  and  self-reproaches  lies  a  ribk  of 
dissipating  the  one  and  blunting  the  other : 
a  mistaken  kindness  makes  his  friend  pal- 
liate them,  makes  him  try  to  heal  the  hurt 
slightly  even  while  speaking  of  the  true 
Physician :  and  besides,  in  the  very  telling 
there  is  a  risk  of  evil,  of  conveying  wrong 
impressions,  of  parading  humility,  of  saying 
things  for  the  sake  of  having  them  denied, 
of  substituting  the  sympathy  of  man  for 
the  confidence  of  God.  No  times  are  more 
truly  miserable  than  those  which  follow 
upon  such  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  lone- 
liness within.  God  is  our  proper  refuge  at 
such  times;  but  then  He  must  be  our  one 
refuge:  we  must  be  content  with  Him: 
every  hour,  every  few  moments,  really  spent 
before  Him  under  the  pressure  of  the  burden 
of  our  own  sins,  is  a  season  of  true  and  solid 
relief:  it  enables  us  to  bear  on,  sometimes 
it  makes  us  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  tell- 
ing, without  mistake  and  without  peril,  of 
the  work  within. 

And  if  such  be  the  loneliness  of  repent- 
ance, what  must  be  the  loneliness  of  re- 
morse, which  is  repentance  without  God, 
without  Christ,  and  therefore  without  hope; 
the  sense  of  sin  unconfessed  and  unfoi^ 
saken,  only  felt  as  a  weight,  a  burden,  and 
a  danger!  If  repentance  is  loneliness,  re- 
morse is  desolation.  Repentance  makes  08 
lonely  towards  man ;  remorse  makes  us  des- 
olate towards  God.  That  is  indeed  to  b« 
alone,  when  (to  use  the  inspired  figure)  tiot 
only  earth  is  iron,  but  also  heaven  brass. 
From  such  loneliness  may  God  in  His  mercy 
save  us  all  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays :  Sermcn 
XVH,  Isaiah  63  :  3. 
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born    1817,  graduated   at  Cambridge   Uni 
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in  the  Civil  Service,  and  about  1S60  became 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council ;   died  1875. 

Thoughts  in  tlie  Cloister  and  the  Crowd, 
Lond.,  1835,  12mo;  Essays  Written  in  the 
Intervals  of  Business,  1841,  8v<»,  7th  edit,, 
1853,  12mo;  Catherine  Douglas,  a  Tragedy 
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(in  verse),  1843,  sin.  8vo;  King  Henry  II. : 
An  Historical  Dnima,  1843,8ni.  8vo,  2d  edit, 
1845,  fp.  8vo;  The  Cliiiins  of  Lalx)ur,  1844; 
Friends  in  Council:  A  Series  of  Readings 
and  Discourses  thereon,  1847,  cr.  8vo,  Sec- 
ond Series,  1849,  6th  edit.,  1854,  2  vols.  fp. 
8vo ;  Compjinions  of  my  Solitude,  1851, 
12ino,  4th  edit.,  1854,  fp.  8vo;  The  Conquer- 
ors of  the  New  World  and  their  Bondsmen, 
1848-52,  2  vols.  8vo ;  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Conquest  of  America,  and  its  Relations 
to  the  History  of  Shivery  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colonies,  1855-57,  3  vols.  8vo ; 
Oulita,  the  Serf,  1858;  Realmah,  a  Tale, 
1869;  Life  of  Columbus,  1869;  Casimir 
Maremma,  1870;  Brevia:  Short  Essays  and 
Aphorisms,  1870 ;  Conversations  on  War 
and  General  Culture,  1871  ;  Thoughts  upon 
Oovernment,  1871;  Social  Pressure,  1874. 

"  A  true  thinker,  who  has  practical  purpose  in 
his  thinking,  and  is  sincere,  as  Plato,  or  Carlylo, 
or  Ilelpd,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  seer,  and  must  bo 
mliravs  of  infinite  use  in  bis  generation." — Ruskix  : 
Mttd.  Pm'ntert,  1,3  :  268,  Lond.,  1856. 

**  There  are  things  which  I  hope  are  said  more 
elearly  than  before,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful  quiet  English  of  ilelp^." — Ruskix.  See 
also  lintkin'a  StnueK  of  Venice  ;  Rlackw.  Mag.,  Oct. 
1851;  Frater'n  Mitfj.,  Sept.  1857;  Wettm.  Rev.,  4Z  ; 
DubL  Univ.  Miig.y  2b  i  45-57;  Edec,  Rev.,  4th 
8er.,  30  :  284. 

Discovert  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Vnsco  Nunez  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  that  sea,  and  of  those  rich 
lands  to  which  Comogre's  son  had  pointed, 
when,  after  rebuking  the  Spaniards  for  their 
"  brabblinfj^''  [quarrelling]  about  the  division 
of  the  gold,  he  turned  his  ftice  towards  the 
south.  In  the  peril  which  so  closely  im- 
pended over  Vasco  Nunez,  there  was  no  use 
m  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Spain: 
when  those  reinforcements  should  come,  his 
dismissal  would  come  too.  Accordingly, 
early  in  September,  1513,  he  set  out  on  his 
renowned  expedition  for  finding  **  the  other 
pea,"  accompanied  by  a  hundred  and  ninety 
men  well  armed,  and  by  dogs,  which  were 
of  more  avail  than  men,  and  by  Indian 
nlaves  to  carry  the  burthens. 

Following  Poncha's  guide,  Vasco  Nunez 
and  his  men  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  until  he  entered  the  country  of 
an  Indian  chief  called  Quarequa,  whom  they 
found  fully  prepared  to  resist  them.  The 
brave  Indian  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  intending  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  ; 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the  discharge 
of  the  fire-arms.  Indeed,  they  believed  the 
Spaniards  to  have  thunder  and  lightning  in 
their  hands. — not  an  unreasonable  fancy, — 
and,  flying  in  the  utmost  terror  from  the 
place  of  battle,  a  total  rout  ensued.     The 


rout  was  a  bloody  one,  and  is  described  by 
an  author  who  gained  his  information  from 
those  who  were  present  at  it,  as  a  scene  to 
remind  one  of  the  shambles.  The  king  and 
his  principal  men  were  slain  to  the  number 
of  SIX  hundred.  Speaking  of  these  people, 
Peter  Martyr  makes  mention  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  language,  saying  that  all  the 
words  in  it  might  be  written  in  Latin  let- 
ters, as  was  also  to  be  remarked  in  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilispaniola.  This  writer 
also  mentions,  and  there  is  reason  for  think- 
ing he  was  correctly  informed,  that  there 
was  a  region,  not  two  days'  journey  from 
Quarequa's  territory,  in  which  Vasco  Nunez 
found  a  race  of  black  men,  who  were  con- 
jecture<l  to  have  come  from  Africa,  and  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  this  coast.  Leav- 
ing several  of  his  men  who  were  ill,  or  over- 
weary, in  Quareoua's  chief  town,  and  taking 
with  him  guides  from  this  country,  the  Span- 
ish commander  pursued  his  way  up  the 
most  lofty  sierrivs  there,  until,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1513,  he  came  near  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  from  whence  the  South  Sea 
was  visible.  The  distance  from  Poncha*8 
chief  town  to  this  point  was  forty  leagues, 
reckoned  then  six  days'  journey,  but  Vasco 
Nunez  and  his  men  took  twenty-five  days  to 
accomplish  it,  as  they  suffered  much  from 
the  roughness  of  the  ways  and  from  the  want 
of  provisions. 

A  little  before  Vasco  Nunez  reached  the 
height,  Quarequa's  Indians  informed  him  of 
his  near  approach  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  sight 
in  beholding  which  for  the  first  time  any 
man  would  wish  to  be  alone.  Vasco  Nunez 
bade  his  men  sit  down  while  he  ascended, 
and  then,  in  solitude,  looked  down  upon  the 
vast  Pacific, — the  first  man  of  the  Old  World, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  had  done  so. 
Falling  on  his  knees,  he  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  the  favour  shown  to  him  in  his  being 
permitted  to  discover  the  sea  of  the  South. 
Then  with  his  hand  he  beckoned  to  his  men 
to  come  up.  When  they  had  come,  both  he 
and  they  tnelt  down,  and  poured  forth  their 
thanks  to  God.  He  then  addressed  them  in 
these  words  :  **  You  see  here,  gentlemen  and 
children  mine,  how  our  desires  are  being  ac- 
complished, and  the  end  of  our  laltours. 
Of  tnat  we  ought  to  be  certain  ;  for,  as  it 
has  turned  out  true,  what  King  Comogre's 
son  told  of  this  sea  to  us,  who  never  thought 
to  see  it,  so  I  hold  for  certain  that  what  he 
told  us  of  there  being  incomparable  treas- 
ures in  it  will  be  fulfilled.  God  and  his 
blessed  mother,  who  have  assisted  us,  so 
that  we  should  arrive  here  and  behold  this 
sea,  will  favour  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  all 
that  there  is  in  it.'* 

Afterwards,  they  all  devoutly  sang  the 
^^Te    Deum   Laudamus;''    and   a  list  was 
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drawn  up  by  a  notary  of  those  who  were 
present  at  this  discovery,  which  was  made 
upon  St.  Martin's  day. 

£very  great  and  original  action  has  a 
prospective  greatness — not  alone  from  the 
thought  of  the  man  who  achieves  it,  hut 
from  the  various  aspects  and  liigh  thoughts 
which  the  same  action  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent and  call  up  in  the  minds  of  others  to 
the  end,  it  may  be,  of  all  time.  And  so  a 
remarkable  event  may  go  on  acquiring  more 
and  more  signitlcance.  In  this  case,  our 
knowledge  that  the  Pacific,  which  Vasco 
Nunez  then  beheld,  occupies  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  an  element  of 
thought  which  in  our  minds  lightens  up  and 
gives  an  awe  to  this  first  gaze  of  his  upon 
those  mighty  waters.  To  him  the  scene 
might  not  at  that  moment  have  suggested 
much  more  than  it  would  have  done  to  a 
mere  conqueror  •,  indeed  Peter  Martyr  likens 
Viuicx)  Nunez  to  Hannibal  showing  Italy  to 
bis  soldiers. 

Having  tlius  addressed  his  men,  Vasco 
Nunez  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession, 
on  behalf  of  the  kings  of  Castillo,  of  the  sea, 
and  of  all  that  was  in  it;  and,  in  order  to 
make  memorials  of  the  event,  he  cut  down 
trees,  formed  crosses,  and  heaped  up  stones. 
He  also  inscriy)ed  the  names  of  ttie  mon- 
archs  of  Castillo  upon  great  trees  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America,  Vol,  i. 
Book  vi.  Ch.  i. 
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erandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Layard,  Dean  of 
Sristnl,  was  born  in  Paris,  1817;  visited 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  etc.,  about  1840,  and  a 
few  years  later  discovered  the  ruins  of  Nin- 
eveh, near  Mosul ;  subsequently,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe,  and 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Botta,  made  **  exca- 
vatitms  at  Nimroud,  where  tie  found  monu- 
ments marked  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  colossal  emblematic  figures  in  the  form 
of  winged  bulls  and  lions"  (now  deposited 
in  the  Briti8h  Museum),  '*  memorials  of  a 
civilization  which .  existed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  profane  history  ;"  Attach^  to 
the  Enibiissy  at  Constantinople,  1849; 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 1852,  and  again  August,  1861,  to 
June,  1866:  M.P.,  1852-57,  and  I860  et 
'leq. ;  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University, 
1855-56;  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
1866 ;  Connnissionor  of  Public  Works,  1868  ; 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  1869. 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains :  Researches  and 


Discoveries  in  Ancient  Assyria,  with  the 
Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  that  Country, 
and  Excursions  to  the  Valleys  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  etc.,  Lond.,  1848,  2  toIm. 
8vo,  6th  edit.,  18o0,  2  vols.  8vo  (discoveries 
in  1845-46);  The  Monuments  of  Nineveh; 
illustrated  from  numerous  drawings  made 
on  the  spot,  Lond.,  1850,  imp.  foL,  10 
Parts,  100  plates,  £10  10;?. ;  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Layard*8  Expedition  to  Nineveh, 
abridged  by  the  author,  Lond.,  1851,  rr. 
8vo  ;  Fresh  Discoveries  at  Nineveh,  and  Re- 
searches at  Babylon  :  being  the  Results  of 
the  Second  Expedition  to  AssyriaJ  1849-51  ] ; 
also  A  Journey  to  the  Khabour,  The  Desert, 
Lake  Van,  Ancient  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and 
the  Borders  of  the  Euphrates,  Lond.,  1853, 2 
vols.  8vo.  See  (London)  Quart.  Rev.,  Dec 
1848  ;  Frascr's  Mag.,  April,  1849  ;  N.  BriL 
Rev.,  May,  1853. 

Excavations  at  Nimroud. 

I  had  slept  little  during  the  night.  The 
hovel  in  which  we  had  taken  shelter,  an<i  its 
inmates,  did  not  invite  slumber ;  but  such 
scenes  and  companions  were  not  new  to  me : 
they  could  have  been  forgotten  had  my  brain 
been  less  excited.  Hopes,  long  cherished, 
wore  now  to  be  realizea,  or  were  to  end  in 
disappointment.  Visions  of  palaces  under 
ground,  of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured 
figures,  and  endless  inscriptions,  floated 
before  me. 

After  forming  plan  after  plan  for  removing 
the  earth,  and  extricating  these  treasurcis  1 
fancied  myself  wandering  in  a  mazeof  cham- 
l)ers  from  which  I  C(^uld  find  no  outlet 
Then  again,  all  was  re-buried,  and  I  waa 
standing  on  the  grass-covered  mound.  Ex- 
hausted, I  was  at  length  sinking  into  sleep, 
when  hearing  the  voice  of  Awad,  I  rose  from 
my  carpet,  and  joined  him  outside  the  hovel. 

The  day  already  dawned  ;  he  had  returned 
with  six  Ai'ubs,  who  agreed  for  a  small  sum 
to  work  under  my  direction. 

The  lofty  cone  and  broad  mound  of  Nim- 
roud broke  like  a  distant  mountain  on  tlie 
morning  sky.  But  how  changed  was  tha 
scene  since  my  former  visit  I  The  ruins 
were  no  longer  clothed  with  verdure  and 
many-coloured  flowers ;  no  signs  of  habita- 
tion, not  even  the  black  tent  of  the  Arab, 
was  seen  upon  the  plain.  The  eye  wan- 
dered over  a  parched  and  barren  waste, 
across  which  occasionally  swept  the  whirl- 
wind dragging  with  it  a  cloud  of  sand. 
About  a  mile  from  us  was  the  small  village 
of  Nimroud,  like  Naifa,  a  heap  of  rains. 

Twenty  minutes^  walk  brought  os  to  the 
principal  mound.  The  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation enabled  me  to  examine  the  remaina 
with  which  it  was  coTored.    Broken  pol- 
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terj  and  fragment  of  bricks,  both  inscrilicil 
vUh  the  cuueirnrm  chnriLctcr,  were  Btrou-ed 
on  alt  sides.  Tho  Araba  watched  mj  mo- 
tions 08  I  wandered  to  and  fro,  nnd  obserred 
'with  Burprise  tho  objects  I  hod  collected. 
Thej  joined,  however,  in  the  search,  and 
'brought  me  hiindfulB  of  nibhiah,  aiuoncat 
whioB  I  found  with  joy  the  frajjment  of  a 
tias-rclief.  The  uutcrinl  on  which  it  nos 
carved  had  been  ezpoBed  to  fire,  and  re- 
vcmbled,  in  every  aspect,  the  burnt  ^paum 
uf  KbomaliEid.  Convinced  frnm  this  dis- 
Goverj  that  Bculpturcd  remaina  must  etill 
eiist  in  Bome  part  of  the  mound,  I  sought 
for  a  place  where  eicavationa  might  bo  eom- 
menced  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Awod 
led  me  t«  a  piece  of  alabaster  which  ap- 
peared above  the  soil.  We  could  not  re- 
move it.  and  on  digging  downward,  it  proved 
to  ho  the  upper  part  of  a  large  slab.  I  or- 
dered all  tho  men  to  work  round  it,  and  they 
shortly  uncovered  a  Eiecond  slab  to  which  it 
Iiod  been  united.  Continuinfc  in  the  same 
line,  weoameupona  third;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  morninj^  laid  bare  ten  more,  the  whole 
fbriuine  a  square,  with  one  Btonc  missing  at 
the  N.  W.  corner.  It  was  evident  that  the 
top  of  a  chamber  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  the  gap  was  its  entrance.  I  now  dug 
down  the  face  of  the  stones,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  cuneiform  character  was  soon  ex- 
posed to  view.  Similar  iuHcriptions  occupied 
the  centre  of  all  the  slabs,  which  were  in 
the  best  preservation  ;  but  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  writing.  Leaving  half  the 
workmen  to  uncover  as  much  of  the  cham- 
twr  as  possible,  I  led  the  rest  to  the  S.  W. 
-corner  of  the  mound,  where  I  hod  observed 
many  fragments  of  calcined  alabaster. 

1  dug  at  once  into  the  side  of  the  mound, 
which  was  here  very  steep,  and  thus  avoided 
the  necessity  of  removing  much  earth.  We 
eame  almost  i  mined  lately  to  a  wall,  bearing 
inscriptions  in  the  same  character  as  those 
Already  described ;  but  the  slabs  had  evi- 
dently been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  were 
cracked  in  every  part,  and,  reduced  to  lime, 
threatened  to  fiill  into  pieces  as  soon  as  un- 
covered. 

Night  interrupted  our  labonrs.  I  returned 
to  the  village  well  BstiBficd  with  their  result. 
It  was  now  evident  that  buildings  of  eonaid- 
erable  extent  existed  in  the  mound ;  and  that 
Kltliough  some  had  been  destroyeil  by  fire. 
Others  had  escaped  the  conflagration.  As 
there  were  inscriptions,  and  as  a  fragment 
of  a  baa-relief  had  been  found,  it  was  natural 
to  conclude  that  sculptures  were  still  buried 
under  the  soil.  1  determined  to  follow  the 
search  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  and  to  empty 
the  chamber  partly  uncovered  during  the 
^ny. 

^neprt  and  iia  Hemaiiu,  Vol.  i.  Ch.  if. 
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Qoubtless,  if  I  had  undertaken  these  ex- 
cavations with  no  other  end  than  that  of 
gratifying  an  idle  curiosity  or  an  ordinary 
spirit  of  enterprise,  I  should  be  utterly  un- 
worthy  of  tlio  honour  you  have  shown  me. 
I  trust  they  were  eoibarkod  in  from  &  higher 
motive.  Archteoiogy,  if  pursued  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  mankind.  [Great 
applause.]  I  confess  that,  sanguine  as  I  was 
as  to  the  results  of  my  researches  amongst 
the  ruins  on  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  I 
could  not,  nor,  indeed,  proltahly  could  any 
human  being,  have  anticipated  the  results 
which  they  produced.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
self-praise.  I  consider  myself  but  an  hum- 
ble agent,  whose  good  fortune  it  has  beun  to 
labour  successfully  in  bringing  about  those 
results.  I  could  not  doubt  that  every  spade- 
ful of  earth  which  was  removed  from  those 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  truth 
D  illustrate  the  meaning 
iripture.  But  who  could  have  believed 
that  records  themselves  should  have  been 
found  which,  as  to  the  minuteness  of  their 
details,  and  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  their 
statements,  should  confirm  almost  word  for 
word  the  very  text  of  Scripture  7  And  re- 
member that  these  were  no  fabrications  of 
a  later  date  in  monuments  centuries  aller 
the  deeds  which  they  profeBsed  to  relate  bad 
taken  place,  but  records  engraved  by  those 
who  hod  actually  taken  part  in  them. 

Speech  on  the  Occasion  ofihe  Presentation 
to  Dr.  Layard  of  the  Frtedom  of  thi 
CUy  of  London,  Feb.  9,  ISSi- 
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"  The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Froude'a  irork  [His- 
tory of  Lngl&nd]  is  its  wealth  of  unpablished  man- 
Qfloripts:  iind  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remarkably 
illastrated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  and  other  agents  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Si> 
manoas.  The  extraordinary  interest  of  such  illus- 
trations is  apparent  in  every  page  of  these  vol- 
umes: they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative  and 
variety  to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the  time ; 
and  they  bring  in  aid  of  historical  evidence  the 
contemporary  opinions  of  society  upon  current 
events.  — Edin.  /fct?.,  Sept.  1866.  See  also  Fra9er*§ 
Mag.,  Mny,  1849,  July,  1856,  July  and  Sept.  1858, 
July,  1860  J  JNT.  Bn't.  Rev.,  Nov.  1856;  Edin,  Rev., 
July,  1858,  Jan.  1864;  London  Quar,  Rev.,  Oct. 
1863;  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.,  Jan.  and  April,  1864; 
Hoeack*8  Defence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*  ;  Leck^a 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

Early  Character  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  Henry  VIII.  had  died  previous  to  the 
first  agitation  of  the  divorce,  his  loss  would 
have  been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
misfortunes  which  had  ever  befallen  the 
country ;  and  he  would  have  left  a  name 
wl^io.h  would  have  taken  its  place  in  history 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Black  Prince  or 
the  conqueror  of  Agincourt.  Left  at  the 
most  trying  age,  with  his  character  un- 
formed, with  the  means  at  his  disposal  of 
gratifying  every  inclination,  and  married  by 
his  ministers  when  a  boy  to  an  unattractive 
woman  far  his  senior,  he  had  lived  for  thirty- 
six  years  almost  without  blame,  and  bore 
through  England  the  reputation  of  an  up- 
right and  virtuous  king.  Nature  had  been 
prodigal  to  him  of  her  rarest  gifts.  In  per- 
son he  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  grand- 
father, Edward  IV..  who  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe.  Ilis  form  and  bearing  were 
princely;  and  amidst  the  easy  freedom  of 
(lis  addreRs,  his  manner  remained  majestic. 
No  knight  in  England  could  match  him  in 
the  tournament  except  the  Duke  of  Suffolk : 
he  drew  with  ease  as  strong  a  bow  as  was 
borne  by  any  yeoman  of  his  guard;  and 
these  powers  were  sustained  in  unfailing 
vigour  by  a  temperate  habit  and  by  constant 
exorcise.  Of  his  intellectual  ability  we  are 
not  left  to  ludge  from  the  suspicious  pane- 
gyrics of  his  contemporaries.  His  state 
papers  and  letters  may  oe  placed  by  the  side 
of  those  of  Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell,  and 
they  lose  nothing  in  the  comparison. 
Though  they  are  broadly  different,  the 
perception  is  equally  clear,  the  expression 
equally  powerful,  and  they  breathe  through- 
out an  irresistible  vigour  of  purpose.  In 
addition  to  this  he  had  a  fine  musical  taste, 
carefully  cultivated ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  in 
four  languages ;  and  his  knowledge  of  a 
multitude  of  other  subjects,  with  which  his 
versatile  ability  made  him  conversant,  would 
baye  formed  the  reputation  of  any  ordinary 


man.  He  was  among  the  best  physicians 
of  his  age;  he  was  his  own  engineer,  invent- 
ing improvements  in  artillery,  and  new  con- 
structions in  ship-building;  and  this  not 
with  tlie  condescending  incapacity  of  a  roytl 
amateur,  but  with  thorough  workmanlike 
understanding.  His  reading  was  vast,  es- 
pecially in  theology,  which  has  been  ridica- 
lously  ascribed  by  Lord  Herbert  to  his 
father^s  intention  of  educating  him  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury :  as  if  the  sci- 
entific mastery  of  such  a  subject  could  have 
been  acquired  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  for  he  was  no  more  when  he  became 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  must  have  studied 
theology  with  the  full  maturity  of  his  intel- 
lect ;  and  he  had  a  fixed  and  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate interest  in  the  subject  itself. 

In  all  directions  of  human  activity  Henry 
displayed  natural  powers  of  the  highest 
order,  at  the  highest  stretch  of  indnstrioos 
culture.  He  was  **  attentive,"  as  it  is  called, 
**to  his  religious  duties,"  being  present  at 
the  services  in  chapel  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  showine 
to  outward  appearance  a  real  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  in  the  energy  and  purity  of 
his  life.  In  private  he  was  good-humoured 
and  good-natured.  His  letters  to  his  secre- 
taries, though  never  undignified,  are  simple, 
easy,  and  unrestrained;  and  the  letters 
written  by  them  to  him  are  similarly  plain 
and  business-like,  as  if  the  writers  knew 
that  the  person  whom  they  were  address- 
ing disliked  compliments,  and  chose  to  be 
treated  as  a  man.  Again,  from  their  ooi^ 
respondence  with  one  another,  when  they 
describe  interviews  with  him,  we  gather  the 
same  pleasant  impression.  He  seems  to 
have  been  always  kind,  always  considerate; 
inquiring  into  their  private  concerns  with 
genuine  interest,  and  winning,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  warm  and  unaffected  attach- 
ment. 

As  a  ruler  he  had  been  eminently  popular. 
All  his  wars  had  been  successful,  tie  had 
the  splendid  tastes  in  which  the  English 
people  most  deli|^hted,  and  he  had  substan- 
tially acted  out  his  own  theory  of  bis  daty 
which  was  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

"  Scripture  takcth  princes  to  be,  as  it  were, 
fathers  and  nurses  to  their  subjects,  and  by 
Scripture  it  appeareth  that  it  appertainetn 
unto  the  office  of  princes  to  see  that  right 
religion  and  true  doctrine  be  maintained  and 
taught,  and  that  their  subjects  may  be  well 
ruled  and  governed  by  good  and  just  laws; 
and  to  provide  and  care  for  them  that  all 
things  necessary  for  them  may  be  plenteous; 
and  that  the  people  and  commonweal  mtj 
increase ;  and  to  defend  them  from  oppression 
and  invasion,  as  well  within  the  realm  u 
I  without;  and  to  see  that  justice  be  admlnie- 
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tered  unto  them  indifferently ;  and  to  hear 
benignly  their  complaints ;  and  to  show  to- 
wards them,  although  they  offend,  fatherly 
pity.  And,  finally,  so  to  correct  them  that 
oe  evil,  that  they  had  yet  rather  save  them 
than  lose  them  if  it  were  not  for  respect  of 
justice,  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  j^ood 
order  in  the  commonweal/'  [Exposition  of 
the  Commandments,  set  forth  by  Koyal  Au- 
thority, 1536.  This  treatise  was  drawn  up 
by  the  bishops,  and  submitted  to,  and  revised 
by,  the  king.  FooUnoieA  These  principles 
do  really  appear  to  have  determined  Henry's 
conduct  in  his  earlier  years.  His  social  ad- 
ministration we  have  partially  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter  [Ch.  I.].  He  had  more 
than  once  been  tried  with  insurrection, 
which  he  had  soothed  down  without  blood- 
shed, and  extinguished  in  forgiveness ;  and 
London  long  recollected  the  great  scene 
which  followed  "  evil  May-day,"  1517,  when 
the  apprentices  were  brought  down  to  West- 
minster Hall  to  receive  their  pardons.  There 
had  been  a  dangerous  riot  in  the  streets, 
which  might  have  provoked  a  mild  govern- 
ment to  severity;  out  the  king  contented 
himself  with  punishing  the  five  ringleaders, 
and  four  hundred  other  prisoners,  after  being 
paraded  down  the  streets  in  white  shirts 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  were  dis- 
missed with  an  admonition,  Wolsey  weeping 
as  he  pronounced  it 

It  is  certain  that  if,  as  I  have  said,  he  had 
died  before  the  divorce  was  mooted,  Henry 
VIII.,  like  that  Roman  Emperor  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  been  consensu  omnium  dignus 
imperii  nisi  imperasaet^  would  have  been 
considered  by  posterity  as  formed  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation, 
and  his  loss  would  have  been  deplored  as  a 
perpetual  calamity.  We  must  allow  him, 
therefore,  the  benefit  of  his  past  career,  and 
be  careful  to  remember  it,  when  interpreting 
his  later  actions.  Not  many  men  woald 
have  borne  themselves  through  the  same 
trials  with  the  same  integrity ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  trials  haa  not  tested  the 
true  defects  in  his  moral  constitution.  Like 
all  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  blood,  he  was  a 
person  of  a  most  intense  and  imperious  will. 
His  impulses,  in  general  nobly  airected,  had 
never  known  contradiction ;  and  late  in  life, 
when  his  character  was  formed,  he  was 
forced  into  collision  with  difficulties  with 
which  the  experience  of  discipline  had  not 
fitted  him  to  contend.  Education  had  done 
much  for  him,  but  his  nature  required  more 
correction  than  his  position  haa  permitted, 
whilst  unbroken  prosperity  and  early  inde- 
pendence of  control  had  been  his  most  serious 
misfortune.  He  had  capacity,  if  his  training 
had  been  equal  to  it,  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  men.    With  all  hia  faults  about  him. 


he  was  still  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  man  best  able  of  all 
living  Englishmen  to  govern  England,  had 
been  set  to  do  it  by  the  conditions  of  his 
birth. 
History  of  England^  Vol,  i.  Chap,  u. 

Execution  of  Mart,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Her  last  night  was  a  busy  one.  As  she 
said  herself,  there  was  much  to  be  done  and 
the  time  was  short.  A  few  lines  to  the 
King  of  France  were  dated  two  hours  after 
midnight.  They  were  to  insist  for  the  last 
time  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  con- 
spiracy, that  she  was  dying  for  religion, 
and  for  having  asserted  her  right  to  the 
crown ;  and  to  beg  that  out  of  the  sum 
which  he  owed  her,  her  servant's  wages 
might  be  paid,  and  masses  provided  for  her 
soul.  After  this  she  slept  tor  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  rose  and  with  the  most 
elaborate  care  prepared  to  encounter  the 
end. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  Provost-mar- 
shal knocked  at  the  outer  door  which  com- 
municated with  her  suite  of  apartments.  It 
was  locked  and  no  one  answered,  and  he 
went  back  in  some  trepidation  lest  the  fears 
might  prove  true  which  had  been  entertained 
the  preceding  evening.  On  his  returning 
with  the  Sheriff,  however,  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  were 
confronted  with  the  tall,  majestic  figure  of 
Mary  Stuart  standing  before  them  in  splen- 
dour. The  plain  grey  dress  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  robe  of  black  satin ;  her  iacket 
was  of  black  satin  also,  looped  and  slashed 
and  trimmed  with  velvet.  Her  false  hair 
was  arranged  studiously  with  a  coif,  and 
over  her  head  and  falling  down  over  her 
back  was  a  white  veil  of  delicate  lawn.  A 
crucifix  of  gold  hung  from  her  neck.  In  her 
hand  she  neld  a  crucifix  of  ivory,  and  a 
number  of  jewelled  Pater-nosters  was  at- 
tached to  her  girdle.  Led  by  two  of  Pau- 
let's  gentlemen,  the  Sheriff  walking  before 
her,  sne  passed  to  the  chamber  of  presence 
in  which  she  had  been  tried,  where  Shrews^ 
bury,  Kent,  Paulet,  Drury,  and  others,  were 
waiting  to  receive  her.  Andrew  Melville, 
Sir  Robertas  brother,  who  had  been  master 
of  her  household,  was  kneeling  in  tears. 
"  Melville,"  she  said,  "  you  should  rather 
rejoice  than  weep  that  the  end  of  my  troubles 
is  come.  Tell  my  friends  I  die  a  true  Cath- 
olic. Commend  me  to  mv  son.  Tell  him  I 
have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  so,  good  Melville,  farewell." 
She  kissed  him,  and  turning  asked  for  her 
chaplain,  Du  Preau.  He  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  fear  of  some  religious 
melodrama  which  it  was  thought  well  to 
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avoid.  Her  ladies,  who  had  attempted  to 
follow  her,  bad  been  kept  back  also.  She 
could  not  afford  to  leave  the  account  of  her 
death  to  be  reported  by  enemies  and  Puri- 
tans, and  she  required  assistance  for  the 
scene  which  she  meditated.  Missing  them, 
she  asked  the  reason  of  their  absence,  and 
said  she  wished  them  to  see  her  die.  Kent 
said  he  feared  they  might  scream  or  faint, 
or  attempt  perhaps  to  dip  their  handker- 
chiefs in  her  blood.  She  undertook  that 
they  should  be  quiet  and  obedient.  ^'  The 
Queen,"  she  said,  "woUld  never  deny  her 
BO  slight  a  request*,"  and  when  Kent  still 
hesitated,  she  suided  with  tears,  '*  You  know 
I  am  cousin  to  your  Queen,  of  the  blood  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a  married  Queen  of 
France,  and  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  take  six  of  her  own  people  with 
her,  and  select  them  herself.  She  cnose  her 
physician  Burgoyne,  Andrew  Melville,  the 
apothecary  Gorion,  and  her  surgeon,  with 
two  ladies,  Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Curlers 
young  wife,  Barbara  Mowbray,  whose  child 
she  had  baptized. 

"Aliens  done,"  she  then  said.  "  Let  us 
go,"  and  passing  out  attended  by  the  Earls, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  of  the 
guard,  she  descended  the  great  staircase  to 
the  hall.  The  news  had  spread  far  through 
the  country.  Thousands  of  people  were  col- 
lected outside  the  walls.  Aoout  three  hun- 
dred knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
had  been  admitted  to  see  the  execution. 
The  tables  and  forms  had  been  removed, 
and  a  great  wood  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
above  the  fire-place,  but  near  it,  stood  the 
scaffold,  twelve  feet  square  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  high.  It  was  covered  with  black 
cloth ;  a  low  rail  ran  round  it  covered  with 
black  cloth  also,  and  the  Sheriff's  guard  of 
halberdiers  were  ranged  on  the  floor  below 
on  the  four  sides  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  On 
the  scaffold  was  the  block,  black  Lke  the 
rest',  a  square,  black  cushion  was  placed 
behind  it,  and  behind  the  cushion  a  black 
chair;  on  the  right  were  two  other  chairs 
for  the  Earls.  The  axe  leant  against  the 
rail,  and  two  masked  figures  stood  like 
routes  on  either  side  at  the  back.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  as  she  swept  in,  seemed  as 
if  coming  to  take  a  part  in  some  solemn  pa- 
geant. Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  could  be 
seen  to  quiver;  she  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  absolute  composure,  looked  round  her 
smiling,  and  sate  down.  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent  followed,  and  took  their  places,  the 
Sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand,  and  Beale 
then  mounted  a  platform  and  read  the  war- 
rant aloud. 

In  all  the  assembly,  Mary  Stuart  appeared 


the  person   least  interested  in   the   words 
which  were  consigning  her  to  death. 

"  Madam,"  saia  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  her, 
when  the  reading  was  ended,  "you  hear 
what  we  are  commanded  to  do." 

"  You  will  do  your  duty,"  she  answered, 
and  rose  as  if  to  kneel  and  pray- 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
approached  the  rail.  "  Ma^am,"  he  began, 
with  a  low  obeisance,  "  the  Queen*s  most 
excellent  Mnjestv;"  "Madam,  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty," — thrice  he  com- 
menced his  sentence,  wanting  words  to  pur- 
sue it  When  he  repeated  the  words  a  fourth 
time,  she  cut  him  short, — 

"  Mr.  Dean,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  Catholic, 
and  must  die  a  Catholic.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  move  me,  and  your  prayers  will 
avail  me  but  little." 

"  Change  your  opinion,  Madam,*'  he  cried, 
his  tongue  being  loosed  at  last ;  "  repent  of 
your  sins,  settle  your  faith  in  Christ,  by  him 
to  be  saved." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  further,  Mr.  Dean," 
she  answered ;  "lam  settled  in  my  own  faith, 
for  which  I  mean  to  shed  my  blood." 

"  I  am  sorry.  Madam,"  said  Shrewsbury, 
"  to  see  you  so  addicted  to  Popery." 

"  That  image  of  Christ  you  hold  there," 
said  Kent,  "  will  not  profit  you  if  he  be  not 
engraved  in  your  heart." 

She  did  not  replv,  and  turning  her  back 
on  Fletcher,  knelt  U)r  her  own  devotions. 

He  had  evidently  been  instructed  to  im 
pair  the  Catholic  complexion  of  the  scene, 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  determined  that 
he  should  not  succeed.  When  she  knelt  be 
commenced  an  extempore  prayer,  in  which 
the  assembly  joined.  As  his  voice  sounded 
out  in  the  hall  she  raised  her  own,  reciting 
with  powerful  deep-chested  tones  the  peni- 
tential Psalms  in  Latin,  introducing  Engiii^ 
sentences  at  intervals,  that  the  audience 
might  know  what  she  was  saying,  and  pray- 
ing with  especial  distinctness  for  her  holy 
father  the  Pope. 

From  time  to  time,  with  conspicuous  vehe- 
mence, she  struck  the  crucifix  against  her 
bosom,  and  then,  as  the  Dean  gave  up  the 
struggle,  leaving  her  Latin,  she  prayed  in 
English  wholly,  still  clear  and  loud.  She 
prayed  for  the  Church  which  she  hod  been 
ready  to  betray,  for  her  son  whom  she  had 
disinherited,  K>r  the  Queen  whom  she  had 
endeavoured  to  murder.  She  prayed  God  to 
avert  his  wrath  from  England,  that  England 
which  she  had  sent  a  last  message  to  Philip 
to  beseech  him  to  invade.  She  forgave  her 
enemies,  whom  she  had  invited  Philip  not 
to  forget,  and  then,  praying  to  the  saints  to 
intercede  for  her  with  Christ,  and  kissine  the 
crucifix,  and  crossing  her  own  breast, "  Even 
as  thy  arms,  0  Jesus,"  she  cried,  ^^were 
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spread  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into 
tnymercy  and  forgive  my  sins  I" 

With  these  woMs  she  rose ;  the  black 
mutes  stepped  forward,  and  in  the  usual 
form  begfi^ea  her  forgiveness. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  she  said,  "  for  now  I 
hope  you  shall  end  all  my  troubles."  They 
offered  their  help  in  arranging  her  dress. 
"  Truly,  my  lords,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
to  the  Earls,  ^'  I  never  had  such  grooms 
waiting  on  me  before."  Her  ladies  were 
allowed  to  come  up  upon  the  scaffold  to 
assist  her ;  for  the  work  to  be  done  was  con- 
siderablCf  and  had  been  prepared  with  no 
common  thought. 

She  laid  her  crucifix  on  her  chair.  The 
chief  executioner  took  it  as  a  perquisite, 
but  was  ordered  instantly  to  lay  it  down. 
The  lawn  veilVas  lifted  carefully  off*,  not 
to  disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung  upon  the 
rail.  The  black  robe  was  next  removed. 
fielow  it  was  a  petticoat  of  crimson  velvet. 
The  black  jacket  followed,  and  under  the 
jacket  was  a  body  of  crimson  satin.  One 
of  her  ladies  handed  her  a  pair  of  crimson 
sleeves,  with  which  she  hastily  covered  her 
arms :  and  thus  she  stood  on  the  black  scaf- 
fold with  the  black  figures  all  around  her, 
blood-red  from  head  to  foot. 

Iler  reasons  for  adopting  so  extraordinary 
a  costume  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is 
only  certain  that  it  must  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  pictorial  effect  must 
have  been  appalling. 

The  women,  whose  firmness  had  hitherto 
borne  the  trial,  began  now  to  give  way, 
spasmodic  sobs  bursting  from  them  which 
they  could  not  check.  "  Ne  criez  vous," 
she  said,  "j'ay  promis  pour  vous."  Strug- 
gling bravely,  they  crossed  their  breasts 
again  and  again,  she  crossing  them  in  turn 
and  bidding  them  pray  for  her.  Then  she 
knelt  on  the  cushion.  Barbara  Mowbray 
bound  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief. 
'*  Adieu,"  she  said,  smiling  for  the  last 
time  and  waving  her  hand  to  them,  **  Adieu, 
au  revoir."  They  stepped  back  from  off 
the  scaffold  and  left  her  alone.  On  her 
knees  she  repeated  the  Psalm,  In  te,  Dom- 
ino, conffdo, — **  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put 
my  trust."  Iler  shoulders  being  exposed, 
two  scars  became  visible,  one  on  either  side, 
and  the  Earls  being  now  a  little  behind  her, 
Kent  pointed  to  them  with  his  white  wand 
and  looked  enquiringly  at  his  companion. 
Shrewsbury  whispered  that  they  were  the 
remains  of  two  abscesses  from  which  she 
bad  suffered  while  living  with  him  at  Shef- 
field. 

When  the  Psalm  was  finished  she  felt  for 
the  block,  and  laying  down  her  head,  mut- 
tered :  '*  In  manus,  Domine  tuas,  commendo 
animam  meam."    The  hard  wood  seemed 


to  hurt  her,  for  she  placed  her  hands  under 
her  neck.  The  executioners  gently  removed 
them,  lest  they  should  deaden  the  blow,  and 
then  one  of  them  holding  her  slightly,  the 
other  raised  the  axe  and  struck.  The  scene 
had  been  too  trying  for  even  the  practised 
headsman  of  the  Tower.  Ilis  arm  wandered. 
The  blow  fell  on  the  knot  of  the  handker- 
chief, and  scarcely  broke  the  skin.  She 
neither  spoke  nor  moved.  lie  struck  again, 
this  time  effectively.  The  head  hung  by  a 
shred  of  skin,  which  he  divided  without 
withdrawing  the  axe ;  and  at  once  a  meta- 
morphosis was  witnessed,  strange  as  was 
ever  wrought  by  wand  of  fabled  enchanter. 
The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false  plaits.  The 
laboured  illusion  vanished.  The  lady  who 
had  knelt  before  the  block  was  in  the  ma- 
turity of  grace  and  loveliness.  The  execu- 
tioner, when  ho  raised  the  head,  as  usual, 
to  show  it  to  the  crowd,  exposed  the  with- 
ered features  of  a  grizzled,  wrinkled  old 
woman. 

"  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  1" 
said  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.  A  loud 
Amen  rose  over  the  hall.  **  Such  end," 
said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  rising  and  standing 
over  the  body,  "  to  the  Queen's  and  the  gos- 
pel's enemies  I" 

History  of  England^  VoL  xii,  Ch,  xxxiv. 
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Causes  of  the  Defects  in   Modern 

Poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  outward  form  to 
that  which  is  in  its  very  nature  formless, 
like  doubt  and  discontent.  For  on  such 
subjects  thought  itself  is  not  defined :  it  has 
no  limit,  no  self-coherence,  not  even  method 
or  organic  law.  And  in  a  poem,  as  in  all 
else,  the  body  must  be  formed  according  to 
the  law  of  the  inner  life ;  the  utterance  must 
be  the  expression,  the  outward  and  visible 
autotype  of  the  spirit  which  animates  it. 
But  where  the  thought  is  defined  by  no 
limits,  it  cannot  express  itself  in  form,  for 
form  is  that  which  has  limits.  Where  it  has 
no  inward  unity  it  cannot  have  anv  outward 
one.  If  the  spirit  be  impatient  o^all  moral 
rule,  its  utterance  will  be  equally  impatient 
of  all  artistic  rule ;  and  thus,  as  we  are  now 
beginning  to  discover  from  experience,  the 
poetry  of  doubt  will  find  itself  unable  to  use 
those  forms  of  verse  which  have  been  always 
held  to  be  the  highest:  tragedy,  epic,  the 
ballad,  and  lastly,  even  the  subjective  lyrical 
ode.  For  they,  too,  to  judge  by  every  great 
lyric  which  remains  to  us,  require  a  ground- 
work of  consistent,  self-coherent  belief;  and 
they  require  also  an  appreciation  of  melody 
fiven  more  delicate,  and  a  verbal  polish  even 
more  complete,  than  any  other  form  of  poetic 
utterance.  But  where  there  is  no  melody 
within,  there  will  be  no  melody  without.  It 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  setting  of  spiritual 
discords  to  physical  music.  The  mere  prac- 
tical patience  and  self-restraint  requisite  to 
work  out  rhythm  when  fixed  on,  will  be 
wanting:  nay,  the  fitting  rhythm  will  never 
be  found,  the  subject  itself  being  rhythmic : 
and  thus  we  shall  have,  or  rather,  alas  I  do 
have,  a  wider  and  wider  divorce  of  sound 
and  sense,  a  greater  and  greater  carelessness 


for  polish,  and  for  the  charm  of  musical  utter- 
ance, and  watch  the  clear  and  spirit-stirring 
melodies  of  the  older  poets  swept  away  bv 
a  deluge  of  half-metrical  prose-run-mad, 
diffuse,  unfinished,  unmusical,  to  which  any 
other  metre  than  that  in  which  it  happens  to 
have  been  written  would  have  been  equally 
appropriate,  because  all  are  equally  inap- 
propriate ;  and  where  men  have  nothing  to 
sing,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
how  they  fiing  it. 

While  poets  |)ersist  in  thinking  and  writ- 
ing thus,  it  is  vain  for  them  to  talk  loud  about 
the  poet's  divine  mission,  as  the  prophet  of 
manxind,  the  swaycr  of  the  universe,  and 
so  forth.  Not  that  we  believe  the  poet 
simply  by  virtue  of  being  a  singer  to  have 
any  such  power.  While  young  gentlemen 
are  talking  about  governing  heaven  and 
earth  by  verse,  Wellingtons  and  Peels,  Ark 
Wrights  and  Stephensons,  Frys  and  Chis 
holms,  are  doing  it  by  plain  practical  prose : 
and  even  of  those  who  have  moved  and  led 
the  hearts  of  men  by  verse,  every  one,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  produced  his  magical 
effects  by  poetry  of  the  very  opposite  form 
to  that  which  is  now  in  fashion.  What  poet 
ever  had  more  influence  than  Homer  ?  What 
poet  is  more  utterly  antipodal  to  our  modern 
schools  ?  There  are  certain  Hebrew  Psalms, 
too,  which  will  be  confessed,  even  by  those 
who  differ  most  from  them,  to  have  exercised 
some  slight  influence  on  human  thought  and 
action,  and  to  be  likely  to  exercise  the  same 
for  some  time  to  come.  Are  they  any  more 
like  our  modern  poetic  forms  than  they  are 
like  our  modern  poetic  matter?  Ay,  even 
in  our  own  time  what  has  been  the  form, 
what  the  temper,  of  all  poetry,  from  Komer 
and  Heine,  wnat  has  made  the  German  heart 
leap  up,  but  simplicity,  manhood,  clearness, 
finished  melody,  the  very  opposite,  in  a 
word,  of  our  new  school  ?  Ana  to  look  at 
our  home,  what  is  the  modern  poetry  which 
lives  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  Irishmen  ?  It  is  not  only 
simple  in  form  and  language,  but  much  of 
it  fitted,  by  a  severe  exercise  of  artistic  pa- 
tience, to  tunes  already  existing.  Who  does 
not  remember  how  the  ''  Marseillaise*'  was 
born,  or  how  Burns's  "  Scots  wha  ha  wi' 
Wallace  bled,"  or  the  story  of  Moore's  taking 
the  old  "  Red  Fox  March,'*  and  giving  it  a 
new  immortality  as  '^Let  Erin  remember 
the  days  of  old,"  while  poor  Emmett  sprang 
up  and  cried,  **  Oh,  that  I  had  twenty  thou- 
sand Irishmen  marching  to  that  tune  I"  So 
it  is,  even  to  this  day,  and  let  those  who 
hanker  afler  poetic  fame  take  note  of  it :  not 
a  poem  whicn  is  now  really  living  but  has 
gained  its  immortality  by  virtue  of  simplicity 
and  positive  faith. 
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,B«  [la  ThB  .Stones  of  \-onioB]  ;  for  I 
DBDDoi  B«]p  laughing  to  Itaiak  how  ITciliiariuu 
HiJl  fumo  and  fret  over  hEi  deep,  larioua,  and  (u 
lbs;  will  think)  faDBtiD&l  reverenno  tor  Art.  ThU 
pum  and  isvore  mind  fou  warib«d  to  him  speaks 
m  every  line.  He  trritBi  tike  the  coniocrKted 
Priest  of  the  Atxtniot  >nd  tdeaL"— Chirlovtb 
BaoivG  to  Qeoros  U.  Lrwes;  Jfr..  OatMn  Ll/i 
of  Cknrlutu  Br-mli. 
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luoceHlve  agsi  have  drunk  deep 
draaghti  of  Iniplntlua,  are  to  him  notbing  but 
ilnmbUng-blookJi  la  a  deep  valley  of  rain  [Leo- 
tarei,  p.  219].  .  .  .  Mattery  and  uninlclligibility 
have  in  all  age!  been  tbo  grand  resource  uf  thon 
who  have  Irisbed  tu  Impose  upon  the  gnllibilily 

their  neighboura.  Qnaoks  nligioui,  quaoki  moral, 
qnackg  pnlilioal,  and  quai^ks  lilerarf,  have  re- 
lortsd  to  them,  DO  lets  than  quaokl  legal ;  and 
nowhere  will  the;  bo  found  in  greater  abnadanoi 
tbiD  in  the  poDderoni  tomes  with  wbieh,  fear  after 
year,  Mr.  Rutkin  burdens  our  groaBlog  tables."— 
Slaeitcood-i  Mag..  Jan.  ISSO. 

"  Wo  value  a  writer  not  in  proportion  to  his 
freedom  from  faults,  bat  In  proportiOD  ta  hi*  poal- 
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^d  sgggesis,  to  Ibe  amonat  of  gladJea- 

mergiiiag  euolioni  he  eioiies.  Of  what 
iie  luiporUnoe  it  It  that  Hr.  Buskla  aa- 
I  this  painUr  or  overvalnos  lbs  other,  that 
iioet  glides  from  a  jast  argument  into  a 
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jttle  arrogant  there,  if,  with  all  these  eol- 

lateral  mistakes,  he  leaabei  truth  of  InSnits  value, 
and  BO  teaohes  it  ihil  men  will  Uiten  7  The  truth 
of  infloUe  valne  that  ho  loaches  is  rroli.s.,— the 
dootrine  that  all  truth  and  beauty  are  to  be  allaiaed 
by  a  bumble  and  faithful  study  of  nature,  and  not 
by  aabatiruting  ragae  forme,  bred  by  Imaginalioa 
00  the  nilsis  of  feeling,  in  place  of  deBnlts,  (ub- 
itaallnl  reality.  The  thorough  acceptanoo  of  this 
duetrioe  wouM  rcmoald  our  liTej  and  he  who 
tewibes  its  ap[itination  to  any  one  department  of 
bamaD  uiivitj  with  tuob  power  as  Mr,  Ruakln's  la 
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a  prophet  fop  his  generation." — Weatnu  Revieic, 
April,  1856. 

See  also  Blackw.  Mag.,  Oct.  1843,  Sept. 
1851,  Nov.  1856:  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.,  May, 
1847,  Oct.  1860;  N.  Amer.  Rev.,  Jan.  1848, 
April,  1857:  Edin.  Rev.,  Oct.  1851,  April, 
1856 ;  Eraser's  Mag.,  April,  1854 ;  Lond. 
Quar.  Rev.,  April,  185o ;  Westm.  Rev., 
April,  1856,  April,  1857,  Oct.  1863  ;  N.  Brit 
Rev.,  Feb.  1862,  and  many  other  references 
in  AUibone's  Critical  Dictionary  o£  English 
laterature,  ii.  1894. 

Venice. 

And  now  come  with  me,  for  I  have  kept 
you  too  long  from  your  gondola;  come  with 
me.  on  an  autumnal  morning,  through  the 
dark  gates  of  Padua,  and  let  us  take  the 
broad  road  leading  towards  the  east.  It  lies 
level,  for  a  league  or  two,  between  its  elms 
and  vine  festoons  full  laden,  their  thin  leaves 
veined  into  scarlet  hectic,  and  their  clusters 
deepened  into  gloomy  blue  ;  then  mounts  an 
om})ankment  above  the  Brenta,  and  runs 
between  the  river  and  the  broad  plain, 
which  stretches  to  the  north  in  endless  lines 
of  mulberry  and  maize.  The  Brenta  flowB 
strongly,  but  slowly ;  a  muddy  volume  of 
yellowish-grey  water,  that  neither  hastens 
nor  slackens,  but  glides  heavily  between  its 
monotonous  banks,  with  here  and  there  a 
short,  babbling  eddy  twisted  for  an  instant 
into  its  opaque  surface,  and  vanishing,  as  if 
something  had  been  dragged  into  it  and 
gone  down.  Dusty  and  shadeless,  the  road 
fares  along  the  dyke  on  its  northern  side ; 
and  the  tall  white  tower  of  Dolo  is  seen 
trembling  in  the  heat  mist  far  away,  and 
never  seems  nearer  than  it  did  at  first. 
Presently,  you  pass  one  of  the  much-vaunted 
*' villas  on  the  Brenta:"  a  glaring,  spectral 
shell  of  brick  and  stucco,  its  windows  with 
painted  architraves  like  picture-frames,  and 
a  court-yard  paved  with  pebbles  in  front  of 
it  all  burning  in  the  thick  glow  of  the  fever- 
ish sunshine,  but  fenced  from  the  high  road, 
for  magnificence"  sake,  with  goodly  posts 
and  chains ;  then  another,  of  Kew  Gothic, 
with  Chinese  variations,  painted  red  and 
green ;  a  third,  composed  for  the  greater 
part  of  dead  wall,  with  fictitious  windows 
painted  upon  it,  each  with  a  pea-green 
olind,  and  a  classical  architrave  in  bad  per- 
spective ;  and  a  fourth,  with  stucco  figures 
set  on  the  top  of  its  garden-wall :  some  an- 
tique, like  the  kind  to  be  seen  at  the  comer 
of  the  New  Road,  and  some  of  clumsy  gro- 
tesque dwarfs,  with  fat  bodies  and  large 
boots. 

This  is  the  architecture  to  which  her 
studies  of  the  Renaissance  have  conducted 
modern  Italy.     The  sun  climbs  steadily, 


and  warms  into  intense  white  the  walls  of 
the  little  piazza  of  Dolo,  where  we  change 
horses.    Another  dreary  stage   among  the 
now  divided  branches  of  the  Brenta,  form- 
ing irregular  and  half-stagnant  canals;  with 
one  or  two  more  villas  on  the  other  side  of 
them,  but  these  of  the  old  Venetian  ty^>€, 
which  we  may  have  recognized  before  at 
Padua,  and   sinking   fast  into   utter   ruin, 
black,  and  rent,  and  lonely,  set  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  dull  water,  with  what  were  once 
small  gardens  beside  them,  kneaded   into 
mud,  and  with  blighted  fragments  of  gnarled 
hedges  and  broken  stakes  for  their  fencing; 
and  here  and  there  a  few  fragments  of  mar^ 
ble  steps,  which  have  once  given  them  grace- 
ful access  from  the  water's  edge,  now  settling 
into  the  mud  in  broken  joints,  all  aslope, 
and  slippery  with  green  wood.    At  last  the 
road  runs  sharply  to  the  north,  and  there  is 
an  open  space,  covered  with  bent  grass,  on 
the  right  of  it :  but  do  not  look  that  way. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  we  are  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  little  inn  at  Mestre,  glad  of  a 
moment's  rest  in  shade.     The  table  is  (al- 
ways I  think)  covered  with  a  cloth  of  nom- 
inal white  and  perennial  grey,  with  plates 
and   glasses   at  due   intervals,   and  small 
loaves  of  a  peculiar  white  bread  made  with 
oil,  and  more  like  knots  of  flour  than  bread. 
The  view  from  its  balcony  is  not  cheerful : 
a  narrow  street,  with  a  solitary  brick  church 
and  barren  campanile  on  the  other  side  of 
it;  and  some  conventual  buildings,  with  a 
few  crimson  remnants  of  fresco  about  their 
windows ;  and  between  them  and  the  street, 
a  ditch  with  some  slow  current  in  it,  and 
one  or  two  small  houses  beside  it,  one  with 
an  arbour  of  roses  at  its  door,  as  in  an  Eng- 
lish tea-garden,  the  air,  however,  about  us 
having  in  it  nothing  of  roses,  but  a  close 
smell  of  garlic  and  crabs,  wanned  by  the 
smoke  of  various  stands  of  hot  chestnuts. 
There  is  much  vociferation  also  going  on 
beneath    the    window    respecting    certain 
wheelbarrows  which  are  in  rivalry  for  oar 
baggage :  we  appease  their  rivalry  with  »nr 
best  patience,  and  follow  them  down  the 
narrow  street    We  have  but  walked  some 
two  hundred  yards  when  we  come  to  a  low 
wharf  or  quay,  at  the  extremity  of  a  canal, 
with  long  steps  on  each  side  down  to  the 
water,  which  latter  we  fancy  for  an  instant 
has  become  black  with  stagnation  :  another 
glance  undeceives  us, — it  is  covered  with 
the  black  boats  of  Venice.    We  enter  one 
of  them,  rather  to  try  if  they  be  real  lx»t8 
or  not,  than  with  any  definite  purpose,  and 
glide  away ;  at  first  feeling  as  if  the  water 
were  yielding  continually  uencath  the  boat 
and  letting  her  sink  into  soft  vacancy.    It 
is  something  clearer  than  any  water  we  have 
seen  lately,  and  of  a  pale  green  |  the  banks 
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only  two  or  three  feet  aliovc  it,  of  mud  ntid 
ranlr  grnsa,  with  here  find  there  a  stunted 
tree;  gliding  Hwifily  pnst  the  smnll  case- 
ment of  the  gondola,  naif  they  were  dragjied 
\)j  upon  a  painted  scene.  Stroke  b;  stnike, 
Tie  count  the  plungHB  of  the  oar,  each  hcav- 
irg  up  the  side  of  the  boat  ili^htly  as  her 
■iivor  beak  shoots  forward.  We  lose  pa- 
ticnoe,  and  extricate  ourselres  from  the 
cushions ;  the  Fea  air  blown  keenly  by  as 
we  stand  leaning  on  the  roof  of  the  floating 
ceil.  In  front,  nothing:  in  be  seen  but  long 
canal  and  level  bank ;  to  the  west,  the  tower 
-of  Mextre  is  lowering  fast,  and  ttehind  it 
there  have  risen  purple  shapes,  of  the  colon r 
of  dead  rose-leaves,  all  round  the  horizon, 
feebly  defined  against  the  afternoon  sky, — 
the  Alps  of  Bossnno.  Forward  still:  the 
endless  canal  bends  at  \\vit,,  and  then  breaks 
intu  intricate  angles  aliout  some  low  bas- 
tions, now  torn  to  pieces  and  Btajrgering  in 
ugly  rents  towards  the  water, — the  bastions 
of  the  fort  of  Slalghoro.  Another  turn, 
and  another  perspective  of  canal ;  but  not 
interminable.  The  silver  beak  cleaves  it 
fast, — it  widens :  the  rank  grass  of  the 
hanks  sinks  lower,  and  at  last  dies  io  tawny 
knots  along  an  expanse  *of  weedy  sliore. 
Over  it.  on  the  right,  but  n  few  years  back, 
ire  might  have  seen  the  ln;;oon  stretching 
to  the  horlion,  and  the  warm  southern  sky 
bending  over  Malamocco  to  the  sen.  Now 
"we  can  nee  nothing  but  what  seems  a  low 
and  monotonous  dock-ynrd  wall,  with  flat 
arches  to  let  the  tide  through  it; — this  is 
the  railroad  bridge,  connpicuous  above  all 
tilings.  But  at  the  end  of  those  dismal 
arches  there  rises,  out  of  the  wide  water,  a 
■lrag(;ling  line  of  low  and  confused  brick 
huildingn,  which,  hut  for  the  many  towers 
ithioh  are  mingled  among  them,  might  be 
the  suburtu  of  an  English  manufacturing 
town.  Four  or  five  domes,  pale,  and  ap' 
porcntlj  at  a  greater  distance,  rise  over  the 
centre  of  the  lino ;  but  the  olijeot  which 
Brst  catches  the  eye  is  a  snllon  cloud  of 
black  smoke  brooding  over  the  northern 
half  of  it.  and  which  issues  from  the  belfry 
of  a  chnrob.  It  is  Venice. 
The  Siuna  0/  Fmice,  Vol  i. 

O.v  Books  ash  Book-Buyers. 

I  say  we  have  despised  literature:  what 
do  we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  liooks?  How 
muchdo  you  think  we  spend  altogether  on 
our  libraries,  public  or  private,  as  com- 
pared  with  what  we  snend  on  our  horses? 
if  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his  library,  you 
call  hiin  mad,— a  bibliomaniac.  But  you 
never  call  one  a  horse-maniac,  though  men 
min  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses, 
Kbd  jou  do  not  hear  of  people  raining  them- 


selves by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still, 
how  much  do  yoa  think  the  content*  of  the 
book-shelves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  publio 
and  private,  would  fetch,  as  compared  with 
■  nts  of  its  wine  cellars  7  What  posi- 
i!d  its  expenditure  on  literature 
compared  with  its  expenditure  on 
!  eating?  We  talk  of  food  for  the 
of  food  for  the  body ;  now,  a  good 
uch  food  inexhaustibly: 


i  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  }icf^t  part  of 
UB ;  yet  how  long  must  people  would  look  at 
the  best  book  before  they  would  give  the 

Erice  of  a  large  turbot  for  it  1  Thongh  there 
ave  been  men  who  have  pinched  their 
stomachs  and  bared  their  hacks  to  boy  b 
liook.  whose  libraries  were  cheaper  to  themi 
I  think,  in  the  end,  than  most  men's  dinners 
are.  We  are  few  of  us  put  to  sut^h  a  trial, 
and  more  the  pity ;  for,  indeed,  a  precinua 
thing  is  nil  the  more  precious  tu  us  if  it  has 
been  won  by  work  or  economy  ;  and  if  pui>- 
lic  libraries  were  half  as  costly  ns  public 
dinners,  or  bonks  cost  the  t«ntb  part  of 
what  bracelets  do,  even  foolish  men  and 
women  might  sometimes  snspect  there  was 
good  in  reading  as  well  as  in  munching  and 
sparkling ;  whereas  the  very  cheapness  of 
literature  is  making  e  '  ' 

get  that  if  a  book  U 
wurth  buying. 
Sesaias  and  Lilies,  or  King's  TVetuurie* 
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coarage  in  danger,  his  fertility  in  resources  in  the 
boors  of  greatest  diflScuItj,  give  him  a  rerj  high 
place  in  the  rery  first  rank  of  Polar  Navigators, 
as  a  leader,  and  commander,  and  man ;  and  no 
one  of  them  all  has  told  the  story  of  their  adven- 
tures so  charmingly  as  he  has  done/' — Oeorgb 
Bahcboit. 


The  Seal  I    Tns  Seal  I 

Things  p*ew  worse  and  worse  with  us: 
the  old  difficulty  of  breathing  came  back 
again,  and  our  feet  swelled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  open  our 
canvas  boots.  But  the  symptom  which  gave 
me  the  most  uneasiness  was  our  inability  to 
sleep.  A  form  of  low  fever  which  hung  by 
us  when  at  work  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  thoroughness  of  our  daily  rest:  all  my 
hopes  of  escape  were  in  the  refreshing  influ- 
ences of  the  halt 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were  now 
in  the  open  bay,  in  the  full  line  of  the  great 
ice-drift  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  boats  so 
frail  and  unseaworthy  as  to  require  constant 
bailing  to  keep  them  afloat. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  our  fortunes  that 
we  saw  a  large  seal  floating — as  is  the  custom 
of  these  animals — on  a  small  patch  of  ice, 
and  seemingly  asleep.  It  was  an  ussuk,  and 
BO  large  that  I  at  first  mistook  it  for  a  walrus. 
Signal  was  made  for  the  Hope  to  follow 
astern,  and,  trembling  with  anxiety,  we  pre- 
pared to  crawl  down  upon  him. 

Petersen,  with  the  long  English  rifle,  was 
stationed  in  the  bow,  and  stockings  were 
drawn  over  the  oars  as  mufflers.  As  we 
neared  the  animal  our  excitement  became 
so  intense  that  the  men  could  hardly  keep 
stroke.  I  had  a  set  of  signals  for  such  occa- 
sions, which  spared  us  the  noise  of  the  voice ; 
and  when  about  three  hundred  yards  off,  the 
oars  were  taken  in,  and  we  moved  on  in  deep 
silence  with  a  single  scull  astern. 

He  was  not  asleep,  for  he  reared  his  head 
when  we  were  almost  within  rifle-shot;  and 
to  this  day  I  can  remember  the  hard,  care- 
worn, almost  despairing  expression  of  the 
men's  thin  faces  as  they  saw  him  move ; 
their  lives  depended  on  his  capture. 

I  depressed  my  hand  nervously,  as  a  signal 
for  Petersen  to  fire.  McGary  hung  upon 
his  oar,  and  the  boat,  slowly  but  noiselessly 
sagging  ahead,  seemed  to  me  within  certain 
range.  Looking  at  Petersen,  I  saw  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  paralyzed  by  his  anxiety, 
trying  vainly  to  obtain  a  rest  for  his  gun 
against  the  cutwater  of  the  boat.  The  seal 
rose  on  his  fore-flippers,  gazed  at  us  for  a 
moment  with  frightened  curiosity,  and  coiled 
himself  for  a  plunge.  At  that  instant,  simul- 
taneously with  the  crack  of  our  rifle,  he  re- 
lazed  his  long  length  on  the  ice,  and,  at  the 


very  brink  of  the  water,  his  head  fell  help- 
less to  one  side. 

I  would  have  ordered  another  shot,  but 
no  discipline  could  have  controlled  the  men. 
With  a  wild  ^ell,  each  vociferating  according 
to  his  own  impulse,  they  urged  both  boats 
upon  the  floes.  A  crowd  of  hands  seized 
the  seal  and  bore  him  up  to  safer  ice.  The 
men  seemed  half-crazy :  I  had  not  realized 
how  much  we  were  reduced  by  absolute 
famine.  They  ran  over  the  floe,  crying  and 
laughing  and  brandijshing  their  knives.  It 
was  not  five  minutes  before  every  man  was 
sucking  his  bloody  fingers  or  mouthing  long 
strips  of  raw  blubber. 

^iot  an  ounce  of  this  seal  was  lost.  The 
intestines  found  their  way  into  the  soup- 
kettles  without  any  observance  of  the  pre- 
liminary home-processes.  The  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  fore-flippers  were  cut  off  in  tlie 
miUe^  and  passed  round  to  be  chewed  upon ; 
and  even  the  liver,  warm  and  raw  as  it  was, 
bade  fair  to  be  eaten  before  it  had  seen  the 
pot  That  night,  on  the  large  halting-floe, 
to  which,  in  contempt  of  the  dangers  of 
drifting,  we  happy  men  had  hauled  our 
boats,  two  entire  planks  of  the  Red  Erie 
were  devoted  to  a  grand  cooking-fire,  and 
we  enjoyed  a  rare  and  savage  feast. 

Arctic  Explorations :  The  Second  GrinneU 
Expedition^  ti..  Chap,  xxix. 
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—which  are  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of 
style,  fulness  of  information,  and — in  many 
cases — sophistical  and  inconclusive  reason- 
ings. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  un- 
worthy of  a  true  philosopher  than  his  futile 
efforts  to  escape  the  evidences  of  design  in 
the  works  of  toe  Creator. 

Education. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  great  division 
of  human  activities, — a  division  for  which 
no  preparation  whatever  is  made.  If  by 
some  strange  chance  not  a  vestige  of  us  de- 
scended to  the  remote  future  save  a  pile  of 
our  school-books  or  some  college  examina- 
tion paper,  we  may  imagine  how  puzzled  an 
antiquary  of  the  period  would  be  on  finding 
in  them  no  indication  that  the  learners  were 
ever  likely  to  be  parents.  "  This  must  have 
been  the  curriculum  for  their  celibates,"  we 
may  fancy  him  concluding.  **I  perceive 
here  an  elaborate  preparation  for  many 
things :  especially  for  reading  the  books  of 
extinct  nations  and  of  co-existing  nations 
(from  which  indeed  it  seems  clear  that  these 
people  had  very  little  worth  reading  in  their 
own  tongue) ;  but  I  find  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  bringing  up  of  children.  They 
could  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  omit  ail 
training  for  this  gravest  of  responsibilities. 
Evidently,  then,  this  was  the  school-course 
of  one  of  their  monastic  orders." 

Seriously,  is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact,  that 
though  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  depend 
their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their  moral  wel- 
fare or  min,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction 
on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given 
to  those  who  will  hereafter  be  parents?  Is 
it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new 
generation  should  be  left  to  the  chances  of 
unreasoning  custom,  impulse,  fancy, — joined 
with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant  nurses  and 
the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers? 
If  a  merchant  commenced  business  without 
any  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, we  should  exclaim  at  his  folly, 
and  look  for  disastrous  consequences.  0^, 
if,  before  studying  anatomy,  a  man  set  up 
as  a  surgical  operator,  we  should  wonder  at 
his  audacity  and  pity  his  patients.  But 
that  parents  should  begin  the  aifficnit  task  of 
rearing  children  without  ever  having  given  a 
thought  to  the  principles — physical,  moral, 
or  intellectual — which  ought  to  guide  them, 
excites  neither  surprise  at  the  actors  nor 
pity  for  their  victims. 

To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed,  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive  with 
feeble  constitutions,  and  millions  that  grow 
up  with  constitutions  not  so  strong  as  they 
shoold  be  j  and  yon  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  cone  inflictM  on  their  oi&priDg  by  pa- 


rents ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life.  Do  but 
consider  for  a  moment  that  the  regimen  to 
which  children  are  subject  is  hourly  telling 
upon  them  to  their  life-long  injury  or  bene- 
fit ;  and  that  there  are  twenty  ways  of  going 
wrong  to  one  way  of  going  right ;  and  you 
will  ^et  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mischief 
that  IS  almost  everywhere  inflicted  by  the 
thoughtless  haphazard  system  in  common  use. 

Is  it  decidea  that  a  boy  shall  be  clothed 
in  some  flimsy  short  dress,  and  be  allowed 
to  go  playing  about  with  limbs  reddened  by 
cold?  The  decision  will  tell  on  his  whole 
future  existence, — either  in  illnesses ;  or  in 
stunted  growth  ;  or  in  deficient  energy ;  or 
in  a  maturity  less  vigorous  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  consequent  hindrances  to 
success  and  happiness.  Are  children  doomed 
to  a  monotonous  dietary,  or  a  dietary  that  is 
deficient  in  nutritiveness?  Their  ultimate 
physical  power  and  their  efficiency,  as  men 
and  women,  will  inevitably  be  more  or  less 
diminished  by  it.  Are  they  forbidden  vocif- 
erous play,  or  (being  too  ill-clothed  to  bear 
exposure)  are  they  kept  in-doors  in  cold 
weather?  They  are  certain  to  fall  below 
that  measure  of  health  and  strength  to 
which  they  would  else  have  attained.  When 
sons  and  daughters  grow  up  sickly  and  fee- 
ble, parents  commonly  regard  the  event  as  a 
misfortune, — as  a  visitation  of  Providence. 
Thinking  after  the  prevalent  chaotic  fashion, 
they  assume  that  these  evils  come  without 
causes,  or  that  the  causes  are  supernatural. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  some  cases  the 
causes  are  doubtless  inherited  ;  but  in  most 
cases  foolish  regulations  are  the  causes. 
Very  generally  parents  themselves  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  pain,  this  debility,  this 
depression,  this  misery.  They  have  under- 
taken to  control  the  hves  of  their  offspring 
from  hour  to  hour ;  with  cruel  carelessness 
they  have  neglected  to  learn  anything  about 
these  vital  processes  which  they  are  unceas- 
ingly affecting  by  their  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions ;  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
physiological  laws,  they  have  been  year  hj 
year  undermining  the  constitutions  of  their 
children ;  and  have  so  inflicted  disease  and 
premature  death,  not  only  on  them  but  on 
their  descendants. 

Equally  great  are  the  ignorance  and  the 
consequent  injury  when  we  turn  from  phys- 
ical training  to  moral  training. 

Consider  the  young  mother  and  her  nur- 
sery legislation. 

But  a  few  years  ago  she  was  at  school, 
where  her  memory  was  crammed  with  words, 
and  names,  and  dates,  and  her  reflective  facul- 
ties scarcely  in  the  slightest  degree  exercised, 
— where  not  one  idea  was  given  her  respect- 
ing the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  opening 
mind  of  childhood ;  and  wnere  her  discipline 
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did  not  in  the  least  fit  her  for  thinking  out 
methods  of  her  own.  The  intervening  years 
have  been  passed  in  practising  musiCf  in 
fancy-work,  in  novel-reading,  and  in  party- 
giving:  no  thought  having  yet  been  given 
to  the  grave  responsibilities  of  maternity  ; 
and  scarcely  any  of  that  solid  intellectual 
culture  obtained  which  would  be  some  prep- 
aration for  such  responsibilities.  And 
now  see  her  with  an  unfolding  human  char- 
acter committed  to  her  charge, — sec  her  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  she  has  to  deal,  undertaking  to  do 
that  which  can  be  done  but  imperfectly  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  profoundest  knowledge. 
She  knows  nothing  about  the  nature  of 
the  emotions,  their  order  of  evolution,  their 
functions,  or  where  use  ends  and  abuse 
begins.  She  is  under  the  impression  that 
some  of  the  feelings  are  wholly  bad,  which 
is  not  true  of  any  one  of  them.  And  then, 
ignorant  as  she  is  of  that  with  which  she  has 
to  deal,  she  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  effects 
that  will  be  produced  on  it  by  this  or  that 
treatment.  What  can  be  more  inevitable 
than  the  disasters  we  see  hourly  arising  ? 
Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Phys- 
ical. 

On  Languages. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  that  devotion 
to  language-learning  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  is, 
that  the  memory  is  thereby  strengthened. 
And  it  is  apparently  assumed  that  this  is  an 
advantage  peculiar  to  the  study  of  words. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  sciences  afford  far 
wider  fields  for  the  exercise  of  memory.  It 
is  no  slight  task  to  remember  all  the  facts 
ascertained  respecting  our  solar  system ; 
much  more  to  remember  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  structure  of  our  galaxy. 
The  new  compounds  which  chemistry  daily 
accumulates  are  so  numerous  that  few,  save 
professors,  know  the  names  of  them  all ; 
and  to  recollect  the  atomic  constitutions  and 
affinities  of  all  these  compounds,  is  scarcely 
possible  without  making  chemistry  the  oc- 
cupation of  life.  ...  So  vast  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts  which  men  of  science  have 
before  them,  that  only  by  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing their  labours  can  they  deal  with  it. 
To  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  own  division, 
each  adds  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rest. 

Surely  then,  science,  cultivated  even  to  a 
very  moderate  extent,  affords  adequate  ex- 
ercise for  memory.  To  say  the  very  least, 
it  involves  quite  as  good  a  training  for  this 
faculty  as  language  does. 

But  now  mark,  that  while  for  the  train- 
ing of  mere  memory,  science  is  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  language,  it  has  an  im- 


mense superiority  in  the  kind  of  memory  it 
cultivators.  In  the  acquirement  of  a  fan- 
cruage,  the  connexions  uf  ideas  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  mind  correspond  to  facts  that 
are  in  great  measure  accidental ;  wherea8« 
in  the  acquirement  of  science,  the  connexions 
of  ideas  to  be  established  in  the  mind  cor- 
respond to  facts  that  arc  mostly  necessary. 
It  is  true  that  the  relations  of  words  to  their 
meaning  is  in  one  sense  natural,  and  that 
the  genesis  of  these  relations  may  be  traced 
back  a  certain  distance  ;  though  very  rarely 
to  the  beginning  (to  which  let  us  add  the 
remark  that  the  laws  of  this  genesis  form  a 
branch  of  mental  science. — the  science  of 
philology).  But  since  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  in  the  acquisition  of  language!, 
as  ordinarily  carried  on,  these  natural  rela- 
tions between  words  and  their  meanings 
are  habitually  traced,  and  the  laws  regu- 
lating them  explained,  it  must  be  admitted 
tliat  they  are  commonly  learned  as  fortuitous 
relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relations 
which  science  presents  are  causal  relations ; 
and  when  properly  taught,  are  understood 
as  such.  Instead  of  being  practically  acci- 
dental, they  are  necessary;  and  as  sucli,  cive 
exercise  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  labile 
language  familiarizes  with  non-rational  re- 
lations, science  familiarizes  with  rational 
relations.  While  the  one  exercises  memory 
only,  the  other  exercises  both  memory  and 
understanding. 

Observe  next  that  a  great  superiority  of 
science  over  language  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline is,  that  it  cultivates  the  judgment.  As 
in  a  lecture  on  mental  education  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Professor  Fnraday 
well  remarks,  the  most  common  iDtellectutl 
fault  is  deficiency  of  jud^ent.  He  oon* 
tends  that  *^  society,  speaking  generally,  is 
not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of 
the  judgment,  but  it  is  aiso  ignorant  of  its 
ignorance."  And  the  cause  to  which  he  as- 
cribes this  state  is  want  of  scientific  culture. 
The  truth  of  his  conclusion  is  obvious.  Cor- 
rect judgment  with  regard  to  all  surrounding 
things,  events,  and  consequences,  liecomes 
possible  only  through  knowledge  of  the  way 
m  which  surrounding  phenomena  depend  oo 
each  other.  No  extent  of  acquaintance  with 
the  meaning  of  words  can  give  the  power 
of  forming  correct  inferences  respecting 
causes  and  effects.  The  constant  habit  o? 
drawing  conclusions  from  data,  and  then  of 
verifying  those  conclusions  by  observation 
and  experiment,  can  alone  give  the  power  of 
judging.  And  that  it  necessitates  this  habit 
IS  one  of  the  immense  advantages  of  science. 

Not  only,  however,  for  intellectual  disci- 

Sline  is  science  the  best,  but  also  for  moral 
iscipline.    The  learning  of  languages  tends, 
if  anything,  further  to  increase  the  already 
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undue  respect  Tor  authority.  Such  nnd  such 
are  the  lueuniTigs  of  these  words,  says  the 
teacher  or  the  diclionttrj.  So  and  so  is  tha 
rule  iQ  this  case,  says  the  grammar.  By  the 
pupil  these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestion- 
stunt  attitude  or  mind  ia  that 
odogmatie  authority.  And  a 
t  is  a  tendency  to  accept  with- 
out inquiry  whatever  is  established.  Quite 
opposite  is  the  attitude  or  mind  generated  by 
the  cultlrntion  of  science.  By  science,  con- 
Btaut  appeal  is  made  lo  individual  reason. 
Its  truths  are  not  accepted  upon  authority 
Klone ;  but  all  arc  at  liberty  to  test  them, — 
nsy,  in  many  cases,  the  pupil  is  required  to 
think  out  his  own  conoluaiona.  Every  step 
in  a  BcIentiSc  couclasion  is  submitted  to  his 
judgment.  Ho  is  not  asked  to  ndmit  it 
without  seeing  it  to  be  true.  And  the  trust 
In  his  own  poivcrs  thus  produced  is  Further 
increased  bj  the  constancy  ivith  which  Na- 
ture justifies  his  conclusions  when  thoy  are 


valuable  element  in  character.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  moral  benefit  bequeathed  by  scien- 
tific culture.  When  carried  on,  as  it  should 
nlwajs  bs,  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
form  of  independent  research,  it  exercises 
perBeveronco  and  sincerity. 

Education :  Intellectual,  MbrcJ,  and  Phi/i- 
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horn  IS'23,  at  Reading,  England,  where  his 
father  was  a  physician,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
but  was  shortly  afUrwards  elected  (o  a 
demyship  at  Magdalene  Collef^e ;  took  his 
degree  of  B.A,  in  1845,  having  obtained  the 
Ireland  and  Ilertrord  Scholarship  and  the 
Chancellor's  Prize  for  Latin  vereo,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  Fellow  of  Unirersity 
College,  of  which  he  became  Tutor :  called 
to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  185(),  but  did 
not  practise;  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  first  Oxford  Commission  (that  of  to- 
qniry),  and  as  Secretary  to  the  second^  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Education  Commission 
of  ISodj  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  Ilis- 
torv  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1858  lo 
Juff,  1666,  and  since  his  resignation  has 
delivered  many  lectures  in  advocacy  of  po- 
litical Reform,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
aioat  influential  champions;  Profesfor  of 
Eogliah  and  General  ConntltuUonal  History 
in  Cornell  DniversItT,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
J8C8. 

Ad  Tnnugiiral  Lecture  delivered  nt  Ox- 
ford, Oxf.  and  Lond.,  1S59,  8vo:  On  the 
Foundation  of  the  American  Colonics,  1861 , 


Svo;  On  the  Study  of  Ilialory,  ISGl,  Svo; 
On  some  Supposed  Consequences  of  the 
Doctrine  of  llistorical  Progress,  Oif.  and 
Lond.,  1S61,  Svo ;  Lectures  on  Modern  His- 
tory, delivered  at  Oxford,  1859-61,  1861, 
8to  ;  Rational  Religion  and  the  Rational- 
istic Ol^cctlons  of  the  Bnmpton  Lectures 
for  1858,  Oxf.,  1861,  Svo :  Irish  History  and 
Irish  Character,  Oxf.  and  Lond.,  1861,  Bvo ; 
An  Oxford  Professor  on  Church  Endow- 
ments, Lond.,  1862 ;  The  Empire,  Oxf.,  1SG3, 
S,  Svo ;  Does  the  Bible  sanction  American 
lavery  ?  1863,  p.  Svo ;  A  Letter  to  a  Whig 
Member  of  the  Southern  Independence  As- 
sociation, 2d  edit..  Land,  and  Comb.,  18Ij4, 
cr.  Svo  (in  favour,  as  are  others  of  his  pub- 
lications, of  the  Federal  Government  ot  the 
United  States) ;  A  Pica  for  the  Abolition  of 
Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oxf.,  1864, 
cr.  Svo ;  England  and  America,  Bost.,  18li5, 
8vo  ;  Speeches  and  Letters,  from  Jan.  1863 
to  Jan.  1865,  on  the  Rebellion,  New  York, 
1865,  2  vols.  Svo;  The  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica, Lond.,  1866,  Svo ;  Three  English  States- 
men (Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Ktt],  Lond., 
1867,  Svo  and  p.  8vo:  The  Reorganization 
of  the  Dnivcnity  of  Oxford,  Oxf,  1868,  p. 
8vo;  A  Short  History  of  England,  down  to 
the  Reformation,  Ox',  in  preparation,  1868. 
Contributed  to  the  Anthologia  Oxoniensis, 
Oxford  Essays  {Oxford  Univ.  Reform),  En- 
cyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit.  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  Mao- 
millan's  Mag.,  (London)  Daily  News,  etc. 
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living  and  dead,  Ceesar  evidently  dreaded. 
The  Dictator  even  assailed  his  memory  in  a 
■Calo," 

Plutarch,  from  which  we 
Eoould  infer  that  they  were  scurrilous  and 
slanderous  to  the  last  degree;  a  priKtf  even 
that  Cicsar  could  feel  fear,  and  that  in  CcEsar, 
toil,  fear  was  mean.  Dr.  Mommsen  throws 
himself  heartily  Into  Cotsar's  antipathy,  ond 
can  scarcely  speak  of  Calo  without  some- 
thing like  a  loss  of  temper.  The  least  un 
civil  thing  which  he  says  of  him,  is  that  he 
was  a  Don  Quixote,  with  Favonius  for  his 
Sancho.  The  phrase  is  not  a  happy  one, 
since  Sancho  is  not  tlie  caricature  but  the 
counterfoil  of  Don  Quixote;  Quixote  being 
spirit  without  sense,  and  Sancho  sense  with- 
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out  spirit.  Imperialism,  if  it  could  see  itself, 
is  in  fact  a  world  of  Sanchos,  and  it  would 
not  be  the  less  so  if  every  Sancho  of  the 
number  were  master  of  the  whole  of  physi- 
cal science  and  used  it  to  cook  his  fooa.  Of 
the  two  court-poet«  of  CsBsar^s  successor^  one 
makes  Cato  preside  over  the  spirits  of  the 
good  in  the  £lysian  fields,  while  the  other 
speaks  with  respect,  at  all  events,  of  the 
soul  which  remained  unconquered  in  a  con- 
quered world, — **Et  cuncta  tcrrarum  sub- 
ncta  proDtcr  atrocem  animum  Catonis." 
Paterculus,  an  officer  of  Tiberius  and  a 
thorough  Cassarian,  calls  Cato  a  man  of 
ideal  virtue  (^*  homo  virtuti  simillimus'^), 
who  did  right  not  for  appearance  sake,  but 
because  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do 
wrong.  When  the  victor  is  thus  overawed 
by  the  shade  of  the  vanquished,  the  van- 
quished could  hardly  have  been  a  "fool." 
Contemporaries  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  character,  but  they  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pied in  their  own  eyes.  Sallust,  the  parti- 
san of  Marius  and  Caesar,  who  had  so  much 
reason  to  hate  the  senatorial  party,  speaks 
of  Cflesar  and  Cato  as  the  two  mightiest  op- 
posites  of  his  time,  and  in  an  elaborate  par- 
allel ascribes  to  Caesar  the  qualities  which 
secure  the  success  of  the  adventurer ;  to 
Cato  those  which  make  up  the  character  of 
the  patriot.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  Cnto 
the  younger  as  merely  an  unseasonable 
repetition  of  Cato  the  elder.  His  inspiration 
came  not  from  a  Roman  form,  but  from  a 
Greek  school  of  philosophy,  and  from  that 
school  which,  with  all  its  errors  and  absurd- 
ities, and  in  spite  of  the  hypocrisy  of  many 
of  its  professors,  really  aimed  highest  in  the 
formation  of  character;  and  the  practical 
teachings  and  aspirations  of  which,  embod- 
ied in  the  reflections  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it 
is  impossible  to  study  without  profound  re- 
spect for  the  force  of  moral  conception  and 
the  depth  of  moral  insight  which  tney  some- 
times display.  Cato  went  to  Greece  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  a  Greek  teacher  in  a  spirit 
very  different  from  the  national  pride  of  his 
ancestor.  It  is  this  which  makes  his  char- 
acter interesting,  that  it  was  an  attempt  at 
all  events  to  grasp  and  hold  fast  by  the  nigh 
rule  of  life,  in  an  age  when  the  whole  moral 
world  was  sinking  into  a  vortex  of  scoun- 
drelism,  and  faith  in  morality,  public  or 
private,  had  been  lost.  Of  course  the  char- 
acter is  formal,  and  in  some  respects  even 
grotesaue.  But  you  roa^  trace  formalism, 
if  you  look  close  enough,  in  every  life  led  by 
a  rule;  in  everything  between  the  purest 
spiritual  impulse  on  the  one  side,  and  aban- 
doned sensuality  on  the  other.  Attempts 
to  revive  old  Roman  simplicity  of  dress  and 
habit  in  the  age  of  Lucullas  were  no  doubt 


futile  enough :  but  after  all,  this  is  bat  the 
symbolical  garb  of   the  Hebrew    prophet 
We  are  in  ancient  Rome,  not  in  the  smoung- 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons.     We  ar# 
among  the  countrymen,  too,  of  Saronarola. 
The  character,  as  painted  by  Plutarch,  who 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
contemporaries,  is  hard  of  course,  bat  not 
cynical.    Cato  was  devoted  to  his  brother 
(jsepio,  and  when  Caepio  died,  forgot  all  hii 
Stoicism  in  the  passionate  indulgence  of  his 
grief,  and  all  his  frugality  in  lavishing  gold 
and   perfumes  on  the  funeral.     Caesar  in 
Anti-Cato  accused  him  of  sifting  the  ashes 
for  the  gold,  which,  says  Plutarch,  is  like 
charging  Hercules  with  cowardice.     Where 
the  sensual  appetites  are  repressed,  wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  theory  of  life,  the  affections 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  strong,  unless  they  are 
nipped  by  some  such  process  as  is  under- 
gone by  a  monk.    Cato^s  resignation  of  hii* 
fruitful  wife  to  a  childless  friend,  revolting 
as  it  is  to  our  sense,  betokens  less  any  bru- 
tality in  him  than  the  coarseness  of  the  oon- 
jugal  relations  at  Rome.     Evidently  the 
man  had  the  power  of  touching  the  hearts 
of  others.    His  soldiers,   though   he   gave 
them  no  largesses  and  indulged  them  in  no 
license,  when  he  leaves  them,  strew  their 
garments  under  his  feet.     His   friends  tt 
Utica  linger,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to 
give  him  a  sumptuous  funeral.     lie  affected 
conviviality,   like   Socrates.     He   seems  to 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  joke,  too,  at  his 
own  expense.    He  can  laugh  when  Cicero 
ridicules  his    Stoicism   in   a  speech;    and 
when  in  a  province  he  meets  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  turning  out,  and  thinks  at  first 
that  it  is  in  his  own  honour,  but  soon  finds 
that  it  is  in  honour  of  a  much  greater  man, 
the  confidential  servant  of  Pompey,  at  first 
his  dignity  is  outraged,  but  his  anger  soon 
gives  place  to  amusement.     That  his  publio 
character  was  perfectly  pure,  no  one  seenu 
to  have  doubted ;  and  there  is  a  kindliness 
in  his  dealings  with    the    dependents  of 
Rome,  which   shows  that  had  he  been  an 
emperor  he  would  have  been  such  an  em* 
peror  as  Trajan, — a  roan  whom  he  probably 
resembled,  both  in  the  goodness  of  bis  in 
tentions  and  in  the  limited  powers  of  his 
mind.    Impracticable,  of  course,  in  a  certain 
sense  he  was ;  but  his  part  was  that  of  a  re- 
former, and  to  compromise  with  the  corrup- 
tion against  which  ne  was  contending,  would 
have  Deen  to  lose  the  only  means  of  infla- 
ence,  which,  having  no  military  force  and 
no  party,  he  possessed, — that  of  the  perfect 
intei^rity  of  nis  character.     He  is  said  by 
Dr.  Mommsen  to  have  been  incapable  even 
of  conceiving  a  policy.    By  policy  I  suspect 
is  meant  one  or  those  bruliant  schemes  of 
ambition  with  which  some  literary  men  are 
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fond  of  identifying  theinseWe?^  fancying,  it 
seems,  that  thereby  they  themselves,  after 
their  measure,  play  the  Caesar.  The  policy 
which  Cato  conceived  was  simply  that  of 
purifying  and  preserving  the  Republic.  So 
far,  at  all  events,  he  haa  an  insight  into  the 
situation,  that  he  knew  that  the  real  malady 
of  the  state  was  want  of  public  spirit,  which 
he  did  his  best  to  supply.  And  the  fact  is, 
that  he  did  more  than  once  succeed  in  a  re- 
markable way  in  stemming  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption. Though  every  instinct  bade  him 
struggle  to  the  last,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
see  tiie  state  of  the  case,  and  to  advise  that, 
to  avert  anarchy,  supreme  power  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  whose  politi- 
cal superstition,  if  not  his  loyalty,  there  was 
good  reason  to  trust.  When  at  last  civil 
war  broke  out,  Cato  went  into  it  like  Falk- 
land, crying  **  Peace  I''  he  set  his  face  stead- 
ily against  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  his 
party ;  and  when  he  saw  the  field  of  Dyr- 
rhacium  covered  with  his  slain  enemies,  he 
covered  his  face  and  wept.  He  wept,  a  Ro- 
man over  Romans,  but  humanity  will  not 
refuse  the  tribute  of  his  tears.  After  Phar- 
salus  he  cherished  no  illusion,  as  Dr.  Momm- 
sen  himself  admits;  and  though  he  deter- 
mined himself  to  fall  fighting,  ne  urged  no 
one  else  to  resistance ;  he  felt  that  the  duty 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  was  done.  His  terri- 
ble march  over  the  African  desert  showed 
high  powers  of  command,  as  we  shall  see  by 
comparing  it  with  the  desert  march  of  Na- 
poleon. Dr.  Mommsen  ridicules  his  ped- 
antry in  refusing,  on  grounds  of  loyalty,  to 
take  the  commandership-in-chief  over  the 
head  of  a  superior  in  rank.  Cato  was  fight- 
ing for  legality,  and  the  spirit  of  legality 
was  the  soul  of  his  cause.  6ut  besides  this, 
he  had  never  himself  crossed  his  sword  with 
an  enemy ;  and  by  declining  the  nominal 
command  he  retained  the  whole  control. 
He  remained  master  to  the  last  of  the  burn- 
ing vessel.  Our  morality  will  not  approve 
of  his  voluntary  death ;  but  our  morality 
would  giye  him  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
living,  even  if  he  was  to  be  bound  to  the 
car  of  the  conoueror.  Looking  to  Roman 
opinion,  he  probably  did  what  honour  dic- 
tated ;  and  those  who  prefer  honour  to  life 
are  not  so  numerous  that  we  can  afibrd  to 
speak  of  them  with  scorn. 
MacmiUan's  Magazine,  April,  1868. 
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Shakspere's  Later  Years. 

With  this  great  series  of  historical  and 
social  dramas,  Shakspcre  had  passed  far 
beyond  his  fellows,  wnether  as  a  tragedian 
or  as  a  writer  of  comedy.  **  The  Muses," 
said  Meres,  in  1598,  **  would  speak  with 
Shakspere's  finely-filed  phraze,  if  they  would 
speak  English."  His  personal  popularity 
was  now  at  its  height.  His  pleasant  temper 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  had  drawn  him 
early  into  contact  with  the  young  Earl  of 
Southampton,  to  whom  his  **  Adonis"  and 
**  Lucrece"  are  dedicated  ;  and  the  different 
tone  of  the  two  dedications  shows  how  rap- 
idly acquaintance  ripened  into  an  ardent 
friendship.  Shaksperc^s  wealth  and  influ- 
ence too  were  growing  fast.  He  had  prop- 
erty both  in  Stratford  and  London,  and  his 
fellow-townsmen  made  him  their  suitor  to 
Lord  Burleigh  for  favours  to  be  bestowed 
on  Stratford.  He  was  rich  enough  to  aid 
his  father,  and  to  buy  the  house  at  Stratford 
which  afterwards  became  his  home. 

The  tradition  that  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased 
with  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  that 
she  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her  Falstaff  in 
love, — an  order  which  produced  the  **  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor," — whether  true  or  false, 
proves  his  repute  as  a  playwright.  As  the 
group  of  earlier  poets  passed  away,  they 
found  successors  m  Marston,  Dekker,  Mid- 
dleton,  Heywood,  and  Chapman,  and  above 
all  in  Ben  Jonson.  But  none  of  these  could 
dispute  the  supremacy  of  Shakspcre.  The 
veniict  of  Meres  that  *^  Shakspcre  among 
the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  fSr  the  stage,"  represented  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
at  last  fully  master  of  the  resources  of  his 
art.  The  **  Merchant  of  Venice"  marks  the 
perfection  of  his  development  as  a  dramatist 
in  the  completeness  or  its  stage  effect,  the 
ingenuity  of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its 
movement,  the  bcau^  of  its  higher  passages, 
the  reserve  and  sel^control  with  which  its 
poetry  is  used,  the  conception  and  unfolding 
of  character,  and  above  all  the  mastery  with 
which  character  and  event  is  grouped  round 
the  figure  of  Shylock.  Master  as  he  is  of 
his  art,  the  poet^s  temper  is  still  young:  the 
**  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  burst  of 
gay  laughter ;  and  laughter  more  tempered, 
yet  full  of  a  sweeter  fascination,  rings  round 
us  in  "  As  You  Like  It." 

But  in  the  melancholy  and  meditative 
Jaques  of  the  last  drama  we  feel  the  touch 
of  a  new  and  graver  mood.  Youth,  so  full 
and  buoyant  in  the  poet  until  now,  seema 
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to  have  passed  almost  suddenly  away. 
Though  dhakspere  had  hardly  reached 
forty,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  which  cannot 
have  been  written  at  a  much  later  time  than 
this,  there  are  indications  that  he  already 
felt  the  advance  of  premature  age.  And  at 
this  moment  the  outer  world  suddenly  dark- 
ened around  him.  The  brilliant  circle  of 
young  nobles  whose  friendship  he  had  shared 
was  broken  up  in  1601  by  the  political  storm 
which  burst  lu  a  mad  struggle  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  for  power.  Essex  nimself  fell  on 
the  scaffold ;  his  friend  and  Shakspere's 
idol,  Southampton,  passed  a  prisoner  into 
the  Tower:  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke, 
younger  patron  of  the  poet,  was  banished 
from  the  Court.  While  friends  were  thus 
falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  Shak- 
spere's  own  mind  seems  to  have  been  going 
through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and  un- 
rest. In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commen- 
tators, it  is  difficult  and  even  impossible  to 
derive  any  knowledge  of  Shakspcre's  inner 
history  from  the  Sonnets;  "the  strange 
imagery  of  passion  which  passes  over  the 
magic  mirror,"  it  has  been  finely  said,  **  has 
no  tangible  evidence  before  or  behind  it." 
But  its  mere  passing  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  restlessness  and  agony  within.  The 
change  in  the  character  of  his  dramas  gives 
a  surer  indication  of  his  change  of  mood. 
The  fresh  joyousness,  the  keen  delight  in 
life  and  in  man,  which  breathes  through 
Shakspere's  early  work  disappears  in  com- 
edies such  as  "  Troilus"  and  "  Measure  for 
Measure."  Disappointment,  disillusion,  a 
new  sense  of  the  evil  and  foulness  that  un- 
derlies so  much  of  human  life,  a  loss  of  the 
old  frank  trust  in  its  beauty  and  goodness, 
threw  their  gloom  over  these  comedies. 
Failure  seems  everywhere.  In  "Julius 
Caesar"  the  virtue  of  Brutus  is  foiled  by  its 
ignorance  of  and  isolation  from  mankind ; 
in  Hamlet  even  penetrating  intellect  proves 
helpless  for  want  of  the  capacity  of  action ; 
the  poison  of  lago  taints  the  love  of  Desde- 
mona  and  the  grandeur  of  Othello  ;  Lear's 
mighty  passion  battles  helplessly  against 
the  wind  and  the  rain  ;  a  woman's  weakness 
of  frame  dashes  the  cup  of  her  triumph 
from  the  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  lust  and 
self-indulgence  blast  the  heroism  of  Antony ; 
pride  ruins  the  nobleness  of  Coriolanus. 

But  the  very  struggle  and  self-introspec- 
tion that  these  dramas  betray  were  to  give 
a  depth  and  grandeur  to  Shakspere's  work 
such  OS  it  had  never  known  before.  The 
age  was  one  in  which  man's  temper  and 
powers  took  a  new  range  and  energy.  Sid- 
ney or  Raleigh  lived  not  one  but  a  dozen 
lives  at  once ;  the  daring  of  the  adventurer, 
the  philosophy  of  the  scholar,  the  passion 
of  the  lover,  the  fanaticism  of  the  saint, 


towered  into  almost  superhuman  grandeur. 
Man  became  conscious  of  the  immense  re- 
sources that  lay  within  him,  conscious  of 
boundless  powers  that  seemed  to  mock  the 
narrow  world  in  which  they  moved.  All 
through  the  age  of  the  Renascence  one  feels 
the  impress  ox  the  gigantic,  this  giant-like 
activity,  this  immense  ambition  and  desire. 
The  very  bombast  and  extravagance  of  the 
times  reveal  cravings  and  impulses  before 
which  common  speech  breaks  down.  It  is 
this  grandeur  or  humanity  that  finds  its 
poetic  expression  in  the  later  work  of  Shak- 
spere.  As  the  poet  penetrated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  he  saw 
how  great  and  wondrous  a  thing  was  man. 
"What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !"  cries  Ham- 
let ;  "  how  noble  in  reason ;  how  infinite  in 
faculties;  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel! 
in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty 
of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals!"  it 
is  the  wonder  of  man  that  spreads  before  us 
as  the  poet  pictures  the  wide  speculation  of 
Hamlet,  the  awful  convulsion  of  a  great  na- 
ture in  Othello,  the  terrible  storm  in  the  soul 
of  Lear  which  blends  with  the  very  storm  of 
the  heavens  themselves,  the  awful  ambition 
that  nerved  a  woman's  hand  to  dabble  itself 
with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  king,  the  reck- 
less lust  that "  flung  away  a  world  for  love." 
Amid  the  terror  and  awe  of  these  great 
dramas  we  learn  something  of  the  vast 
forces  of  the  age  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  passion  oi  Mary  Stuart,  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  Alva,  the  daring  of  Drake,  the  chiv- 
alry of  Sidnei^,  the  range  of  thought  and 
action  in  Raleigh  or  Elizabeth,  come  better 
home  to  us  as  we  follow  the  mighty  series 
of  tragedies  which  began  in  "  Hamlet"  and 
ended  in  "Coriolanus." 

Shokspere's  last  dramas,  the  three  ex- 
quisite works  in  which  he  shows  a  soul  at 
rest  with  itself,  and  with  the  world,  "Cym- 
beline,"  "  The  Tempest,"  "  Winter's  Tale." 
were  written  in  the  midst  of  case  and  com- 
petence, in  a  house  at  Stratford  to  which  be 
withdrew  a  few  years  afler  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  In  them  we  lose  all  relation 
with  the  world  or  the  time  and  pass  into  a 
region  of  pure  poetry.  It  is  in  this  peaceful 
and  gracious  close  that  the  life  of  Shakspere 
contrasts  most  vividly  with  that  of  his  great- 
est contemporary.  If  the  imaginative  re- 
sources of  the  new  England  were  seen  in 
the  creators  of  Hamlet  and  the  Faerie  Queen, 
its  purely  intellectual  capacity,  its  vast  com- 
mand over  the  stores  of  numan  knowled^, 
the  amazing  sense  of  its  own  powers  with 
which  it  dealt  with  them,  were  seen  in  the 
work  of  Francis  Bacon. 

History  of  the  Engliah  Ptoplt^  Vol.  iU 
Book  vi.f  1858.  . 
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CbaBACTER    iND    iNrLDENCK   Of   ChRIST, 

But  if  Cbristinnitj  was  remarkable  for 
il9  appeals  to  the  selGsh  or  intprastcd  side 
nf  our  nature,  it  wafl  far  more  remarkable 
Tor  the  empire  it  attained  over  dinin  teres  ted 
enthunianm.  The  PlatoniaCs  eilinrtcd  men 
to  imllnlc  God,  the  Stoio,  to  follow  reai'on, 
tha  Christian,  to  the  lore  of  Christ.  The 
later  Stoics  had  often  united  ihoir  notions 
of  elcellence  in  an  ideal  sage,  and  Epictetus 
had  even  ur^ed  his  disciples  to  set  before 
them  iiniae  man  of  tiiirpai^ing  excellence, 
and  to  imajcine  him  continually  neiir  them ; 
but  the  utmost  the  Stoie  ideal  could  become 
was  a  mode]  for  imitation,  and  the  admira- 
tion it  inspired  could  never  deepen  into  affec- 
tion. It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to 
present  to  the  world  an  ideal  chamutor, 
which  throiit;h  all  the  chanjies  of  eighteen 
oenturies  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men 
with  nn  impassioned  love,  has  shown  ituelf 
capable  of  acting  on  all  aj;ea,  nations,  tem- 
(icramcntH.  and  conditions,  has  been  not 
only  the  hi|;hest  pattern  of  virtue  but  the 
HCronsest  incentive  to  its  practice,  and  has 
exercired  bo  deep  an  influence  that  it  maj 
be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three 
Bhort  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to 
regenerate  and  soflen  mankind  than  all  the 
tlituiuisitions  of  philosophers  and  all  the  ei- 
horlationa  of  moralists.  This  has  indeed 
been  the  well-sprinfi  of  whataver  is  best  and 
purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the 
Bins  and  failjnfcs,  amid  all  the  priestcraft  and 
perfeculion  and  fanaticism  that  have  defaced 
the  Church,  it  has  preserved  in  the  character 
of  its  Founder  an  enduring  principle  of  re- 

feneration.  Perfect  love  knows  no  rights, 
t  creates  a  boundless,  uncalculating  self- 
abnecation  that  tranefbraia  the  character, 
and  is  the  parent  of  every  virtue.  Side  by 
aide  with  the  terrorism  and  superstition  of 
dn};mati)>m  there  have  ever  existed  in  Chris- 
tianity those  who  would  echo  the  wish  of  St. 
Theresa,  that  she  could  blot  out  both  heaven 
«nd  hell,  to  serve  Ood  for  Him«elf  alone; 
and  the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  has  been 
displumed  alike  in  the  most  heroic  piiiies  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  in  the  most  pathetic 
pa^es  of  Christian  resignation,  and  in  the 
tcndcrest  pagea  of  Christian  charity.  It 
was   shown   bj  the  nnulyrs  who  sank  be- 


neath the  fangs  of  wild  bea.'<t^  extending 
tn  the  last  moment  their  arms  in  the  form 
of  the  cross  they  loved ;  who  ordered  their 
chains  to  be  buried  with  them  as  the  insig- 
nia of  their  warfarej  who  looked  with  joy 
npon  their  ghaftly  wounds  because  they 
had  been  received  for  Christ;  whowelcoined 
death  as  the  brido^rmom  welcomes  the  bride, 
beeauKc  it  wmild  bring  them  nearer  to  Uim. 
Hillary  of  European  MoraU. 

On  Sdtcidi. 

Two  or  three  English  suicides  left  behind 
them  elaborate  defences,  as  did  alsoa  Swede 
named  Itobcek,  who  drowned  himself  in 
1T35,  and  whose  trcnliso  pubtishcd  in  tha 
following  yenr,  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity. But  the  most  influential  writinf^ 
about  euicides  were  those  of  the  French 
philosophers  and  revolutionists.  Montaigne, 
without  discussing  its  abstract  lawfulness,  ' 
recounts  with  much  admiration  many  of  the 
instances  in  antiquity.  Montenquicu,  in  a 
youthful  work,  defended  it  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. Itousscau  devoted  to  the  subject 
two  letters  of  a  burning  and  passionate  elo- 
quence, in  the  first  of  which  be  presented 
with  matchless  power  the  argumenta  in  iti 
favour,  while  in  the  second  be  denounced 
those  arguments  as  sophistical,  dilated  upon 
the  impiety  of  abandoning  the  post  of  duty, 
and  upon  the  cowardice  of  despair,  and  with 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  r»- 
Teftlea  the  selfishness  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
most  snieide,  exhorting  all  those  who  felt 
impelled  to  it  to  set  about  some  work  for  the 
good  of  others,  in  which  thev  would  as- 
suredly find  relief.  Voltaire,  in  the  best- 
known  couplet  he  ever  wrote,  defends  the  act 
on  occo*irma  of  extreme  necessity.  Amonc 
the  atheiitical  party  it  was  warmly  ealogiied, 
and  llolbach  and  beslandes  were  prominent 
OS  it.1  defenders.  The  rapid  decomposition 
of  religious  opinions  weakened  the  popular 
sense  of  its  enormity,  and  at  the  same  time 
tha  humanity  of  the  age,  and  also  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  true  limits  of  Ii';;i9latinn,  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  tli"  horrible  laws 
on  the  subject.  Grotius  had- rli' fended  tbem. 
Montesquieu  at  first  denoun^'i'il  them  with 
unqualijicd  energr,  hut  in  his  later  years  in 
some  degree  modilied  his  opinions.  Beo- 
caria,  who  wo*,  more  than  any  other  writer, 
the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  the 
French  school  on  such  niattcrn,  condemned 
them  partly  as  unjust  to  the  innocent  sur- 
vivors, partly  as  inenpabie  of  deterring  »ny 
man  who  was  resolved  upon  the  act.  .  .  . 
The  common  nentiment  of  Christendom  has, 
however,  ratified  the  judgment  which  tha 
Christian  teachers  pronounced  upon  the  act, 
though  it  has  somewhat  modified  tfaeseveritj 
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of  tbe  oM  Ar^menu.  It  wa4  r*:*^rr^  for 
Mad«m«  d«  .Suu^l.  who,  io  a  joothfai  work 
e|KHi  tJbe  Pa.«iiof)«.  had  eoaiineDJ^^i  Mii*nd^^ 
to  reeooftmet  this  derartment  of  ethics, 
which  had  U;<ti  nooieirhat  di*tnrbed  at  the 
K^Tolotk/O,  aod  fth^did  so  in  a  little  tiTati«e 
whieh  i«  a  model  of  ealm.  candid,  and  pbito- 
aof>faic  pietT.  Franklj  abandonini:  the  old 
tfa^H/lo^cal  DOtioDt  that  the  deed  va«  of  the 
rtatare  of  loarder.  that  it  va«  the  vorat  of 
enme«i,  and  tiiat  it  wa«  alwaTi.  or  eren  i^en- 
erailj,  the  ofTfprinf;  of  eowardice;  aban- 
dtminZf  too,  all  attempts  to  pcare  men  bj 
reli^rions  UrrnTVfm,  »be  proceeded,  not  so 
much  to  meet  in  detail  the  isolated  arini- 
menu  of  lU  defenders,  as  to  sketch  the  ideal 
ijf  a  trulj  Yirtaoas  man,  and  to  show  how 
such  a  chsracter  woold  secure  men  against 
all  temptation  to  saicide,  .  •  .  Sentiments 
of  this  kind  haye,  through  the  inflaence  of 
Christianit/,  tboroa^hW  perraded  Earopean 
society,  and  suicide,  in  modem  timet",  is 
almost  always  found  to  hare  sprang  either 
from  afjMolute  insanity,  from  diseases  which, 
though  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  yet 
sufficient  to  discolour  our  judgments,  o 
from  that  last  excess  of  sorrow,  when  resig- 
nation and  hope  are  both  extinct.  Con- 
sidering it  in  tnis  light,  I  know  few  things 
more  fitted  to  qualinr  the  optimism  we  so 
oden  hear,  than  the  fact  that  statistics  show 
St  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  to  be  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  those  nations  which 
rank  most  high  in  intellectual  development 
and  in  general  ciTilization.  In  one  or  two 
countries,  strong  religious  feeling  has  coun- 
teracted the  tendency,  but  the  comparison 
of  town  and  country,  of  different  countries, 
of  different  provinces  of  the  same  country, 
and  of  different  periods  of  history,  proves 
conclusively  its  reality. 

Jlittfmj    of  European    Morals,     Vol.  iu 
Chap,  iv. 
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"Ah,  now  this  I  like,*^  said  Mr.  Donni- 
thome,  lofiking  roand  at  the  damp  temple 
of  cleanliness  (Mrs.  Poyser's  dairy)  but 
keeping  near  the  door.  **  Fm  sure  I  shook! 
like  my  breakfast  better  if  I  knew  the  Imtter 
and  eream  came  from  this  dairy.  Thank 
yoo,  that  really  is  a  pleasant  si^d^L  Unfor- 
tunately, my  sli^t  tendency  to  rhenmatism 
makes  me  afraid  of  damp ;  I'll  sit  down  in 
yoar  comfortable  kitchen.  Ah,  Poyscr.  how 
do  you  do  ?  In  the  midst  of  basiness,  I  see, 
as  asoal.  I*ve  been  looking  at  year  wife*a 
beautiful  dairy, — the  best  manager  in  the 
parish,  is  she  not  ?*' 

Mr.  Poyser  had  jnst  entered  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  open  waistcoat,  with  a  face  a 
shade  redder  than  usaal  from  the  exertion 
of  **  pitching.^'  As  he  stood — red,  rotund, 
and  radiant  before  the  small  wiry,  eool  old 
gentleman — he  looked  like  a  prixe-apple  by 
the  side  of  a  withered  crab. 

'*  Will  vou  please  to  take  this  chair^  sirf* 
he  said,  lifting  his  father*8  arm-chair  for- 
ward a  little;  "you'll  find  it  easy." 

**  No,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  ensy- 
chairs,^^  said  the  old  gentleman,  seating 
himself  on  a  small  chair  near  the  door. 
"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser, — sit  down, 
pray,  both  of  you, — I've  been  far  from  con- 
tented for  some  time  with  Mrs.  SatchelKs 
dairy  management.  I  think  she  has  not  a 
good  method,  as  you  have.*' 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  speak  to  that,*'  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hard  voice,  rolling  and 
unrolling  her  knittinc;,  and  looking  icily  out 
of  the  window,  as  she  continued  to  stand 
opposite  the  Squire.  Poyser  might  sit  down 
ir  ne  liked,  she  thought:  she  wasn't  goinf^ 
to  sit  down,  as  if  she'd  give  in  to  any  such 
smooth-tongued  palaver.  Mr.  Poyser,  who 
looked  and  felt  the  reverse  of  icy,  did  sit 
down  in  his  three-cornered  chair. 

"  And  now,  Poyser,  as  Satchell  is  laid  np, 
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I  am  intending  to  let  the  Chase  Farm  to  a 
respectable  tenant  I'm  tired  of  having  a 
farm  on  my  own  hands, — nothing  is  made 
the  best  of  in  such  cases,  as  you  know.  A 
satisfactory  bailiff  is  hard  to  find  ;  and  I 
think  you  and  I,  Poyser,  and  your  excellent 
wife  here,  can  enter  into  a  little  arrange- 
ment in  consequence,  which  will  be  to  our 
mutual  advantage/' 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good- 
natured  blankncss  of  imagination  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement. 

'*  If  I'm  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  after  glancing  at  her  husband 
with  pity  at  his  softness,  **  you  know  better 
than  me ;  but  I  don't  see  what  the  Chase 
Farm  is  t'  us, — we've  cumber  enough  w' 
our  own  farm.  Not  but  what  I'm  glad  to 
hear  o'  anyl>ody  respectable  coming  into  the 
parish ;  there's  some  as  ha'  been  brought  in 
as  hasn't  been  looked  on  i'  that  character." 

"  You're  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  ex- 
cellent neighbour,  I  assure  you.  Such  a 
one  as  you  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommo- 
date^l  by  the  little  plan  I'm  going  to  men- 
tion, especially  as  I  hope  you  will  find  it  as 
much  to  your  advantage  as  his." 

'^  Indeed,  sir,  if  it's  anything  t'  our  ad- 
vantage, it'll  be  the  first  offer  o'  the  sort 
Tve  beared  on.  It's  them  as  take  advantage 
that  get  advantage  i'  this  world,  /  think  ; 
folks  have  to  wait  long  enough  afore  it's 
brought  to  'em." 

"The  fact  is,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire, 
ignoring  Mrs.  Poyser's  theory  of  worldly 
prosperity,  •*  there  is  too  much  dairy  land, 
and  too  little  plough  land,  on  the  Chase 
Farm,  to  suit  Thurle's  purpose, — indeed,  he 
will  only  take  the  farm  on  c:)ndition  of  some 
change  in  it ;  his  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a 
clever  dairy- woman  like  yours.  Now,  the 
plan  I'm  thinking  of  is  to  effect  a  little  ex- 
change. If  you  were  to  have  the  Hollow 
Pastures  you  might  increase  your  dairy, 
which  must  be  so  profitable  under  your  wife's 
management:  and  I  should  request  you, 
Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house  with  milk, 
cream,  and  butter  at  the  market  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  Poyser,  you  might  let 
Thurle  have  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ridges, 
which  really,  with  our  wet  seasons,  would  be 
a  good  riddance  for  you.  There  is  much 
lesss  risk  in  dairy  land  than  com  land." 

Mr.  Poyser  was  leaning  forward,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  on  one  side 
and  his  mouth  screwed  up, — apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  making  the  tips  oi  his  fingers 
meet  so  as  to  represent  with  perfect  accu- 
racy the  ribs  of  a  ship.  lie  was  much  too 
acute  a  man  not  to  sec  through  the  whole 
business,  and  to  foresee  perfectly  what 
would  be  his  wife's  view  of  the  subject; 
but  he  disliked  giving  unpleasant  answers. 


Unless  it  was  on  a  point  of  farming  practice, 
he  would  rather  give  up  than  have  a  quarrel 
any  day ;  and  after  all  it  mattered  more  to 
his  wife  than  to  him.  So  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence  he  looked  up  to  her,  and  said 
mildly,  "  What  dost  say?" 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
husband  with  cold  severity  during  his  si- 
lence, but  now  she  turned  away  her  head 
with  a  toss,  looked  icily  at  the  opposite  roof 
of  the  cow-shed,  and  spearing  her  knitting 
together  with  the  loose  pin,  held  it  firmly 
between  her  cla.sped  hands. 

"Say?  Why  I  say  you  may  do  as  you 
like  about  giving  up  any  o'  your  corn  land 
afore  your  lease  is  up,  w^liich  it  won't  be  for 
a  year  come  next  Michaelmas,  but  I'll  not 
consent  to  take  more  dairy  work  into  my 
hands  either  for  love  or  money,  and  there's 
nayther  love  nor  money  here,  as  I  can  see, 
on'y  other  fulk«'8  love  o'  themselves,  and  the 
money  as  is  to  go  into  other  folks's  pockets. 
I  know  there's  them  as  is  born  t'  own  the 
land,  and  them  as  is  born  t'  sweat  on't,'' — 
here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little, — 
"and  I  know  it's  christened  folks's  duty  to 
submit  to  their  betters  as  fur  as  flesh  and 
blood  'uU  l>ear  it ;  but  I'll  not  make  a  martyr 
o'  myself,  and  wear  myself  to  skin  and  bone, 
and  worret  myself  as  if  I  was  a  churn  wi' 
butter  a-coming  in  it,  for  no  landlord  in  Eng- 
land, not  if  he  was  King  George  himself." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  >irs.  Poyser,  certainly 
not,"  said  the  Squire,  still  confident  in  his 
own  powers  of  persutision ;  "you  must  not 
overwork  yourself;  but  don't  you  think  your 
work  will  rather  be  lessened  than  increased 
in  this  way?  There  is  so  much  milk  re 
quired  at  the  Abbey  that  you  will  have 
little  increase  of  cheese  and  butter-making 
from  the  addition  to  your  dairy ;  and  I  be- 
lieve selling  the  milk  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not?" 

"Ay,  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  un- 
able to  repress  an  opinion  on  a  question  of 
farming  profits,  and  forgetting  that  it  was 
not  in  tliis  case  a  purely  abstract  question. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Sirs.  Poyser  bitterly, 
turning  her  head  half  way  towards  her  hus- 
band, and  looking  at  the  vacant  arm-chair, — 
"  I  dare  say  it's  true  for  men  as  sit  i'  th' 
chimney-corner  and  make  believe  as  every- 
thing's cut  wi'  ins  an'  outs  to  fit  int'  every- 
thing else.  If  you  could  make  a  pudding 
wi'  thinking  o'  the  batter,  it  'ud  oe  easy 
getting  dinner.  IIow  do  I  know  whether 
the  milk  '11  be  wanted  constant?  What's 
to  make  me  sure  as  the  house  won't  be  put 
o'  board  wage  afore  we're  many  months 
older,  and  then  I  may  have  to  lie  awake 
o'  nights  wi'  twenty  gallons  o'  milk  on  my 
mind, — and  Dingall  'uU  take  no  more  butter, 
let  alone  paying  for  it ;  and  we  must  fat  pigs 
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till  we're  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  on  our 
knees  to  buy  'em,  and  lose  half  of  'cm  wi' 
the  measles.  And  there's  the  fetching  and 
carrying,  as  'ud  be  welly  half  a  day's  work 
for  a  man  an'  boss, — thcWa  to  be  took  out  o' 
the  profits,  I  reckon?  But  there's  folks  'nd 
hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump  and  expect  to 
carry  away  the  water." 

**  That  difficulty — about  the  fetching  and 
carrying — ^you  will  not  have,  Mrs.  Poyser," 
said  the  Squire,  who  thought  that  this  en- 
trance into  particulars  indicated  a  distant 
inclination  to  compromise  on  Mrs.  Poyser's 
part, — **Bethell  will  do  that  regularly  with 
the  cart  and  pony." 

"  Oh,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I've  never 
been  used  t'  having  gentlefolks's  servants 
coming  about  my  back  places,  a-making  love 
to  both  the  gells  at  once,  and  keeping  'em 
with  their  hands  on  their  hips  listening  to 
all  manner  o'  gossip  when  they  should  be 
down  on  their  knees  a-scouring.  If  we're 
to  go  to  ruin,  it  shanna'  be  wi'  having  our 
back  kitchen  turned  into  a  public." 

"Well,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  shifting 
his  tactics,  and  looking  as  if  he  thought  Mrs. 
Poyser  had  suddenly  withdrawn  trom  the 
proceedings  and  left  the  room,  "you  can 
turn  the  Ilollows  into  feeding-lnnd.  I  can 
easily  make  another  arrangement  about  sup- 
plying my  house.  And  I  shall  not  forget 
TOur  readiness  to  accommodate  your  land- 
lord as  well  as  a  neighbour.  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  renewed  for 
*  throe  years  when  the  present  one  expires, 
otherwise  I  dare  say  Thurle,  who  is  a  man 
of  some  capital,  would  be  glad  to  take  both 
the  farms,  as  they  could  be  worked  so  well 
together.  But  I  don't  want  to  part  with  an 
old  tenant  like  you." 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this 
way  would  have  been  enough  to  complete 
Mrs.  Poyser's  exasperation,  even  without 
the  final  threat.  Her  husband,  really 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  their  leaving 
the  old  place  where  he  had  been  bred  and 
born, — for  he  believed  the  old  Squire  had 
small  spite  enough  for  anything, — was  be- 
ginning a  mild  remonstrance  explanatory  of 
the  inconvenience  he  should  find  in  having 
to  buy  and  sell  more  stock,  with — 

"Well,  sir,  I  think  as  it's  rether  hard" 
.  .  .  when  Mrs.  Poyser  burst  in  with  the 
des-perate  determination  to  have  her  say  out 
this  once,  though  it  were  to  rain  notices  to 
quit,  and  the  only  shelter  were  the  work- 
house. 

"Then,  sir,  if  I  may  sneak, — as  for  all 
I'm  a  woman,  and  there's  folks  as  thinks  a 
woman's  a  fool  enough  to  stan'  by  an'  look 
on  while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away,  I've  a 
right  to  speak,  for  I  make  one  quarter  o'  the 
rent,  and  save  the  other  quarter, — I  say,  if 


Mr.  Thurle's  so  ready  to  take  farms  under 
you,  it's  a  pity  but  what  he  should  take  this, 
and  see  if  he  likes  to  live  in  a  house  wi*  all 
the  plagues  o'  Egypt  in't, — wi'  the  cellar  full 
o'  water,  and  frogs  and  toads  hoppin'  up  the 
steps  by  dozens, — and  the  floors  rotten,  and 
the  rats  and  mice  gnawing  every  bit  o* 
cheese,  and  runnin'  over  our  heads  as  we  lie 
i'  bed  till  we  expect 'em  to  eat  us  up  alive, — 
as  it's  a  mercy  they  hanna  eat  the  children 
long  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  if  there's  an- 
other tenant  besides  Poyser  as  'ud  put  up 
wi'  never  having  a  bit  o'  repairs  done  till  a 
place  tumbles  tlown, — and  not  then,  on'y 
wi'  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay 
half, — and  being  strung  up  wi'  the  rent  as 
it's  much  if  he  gets  enough  out  o'  the  land 
to  pay,  for  all  he's  put  his  own  money  into 
the  ground  beforehand.  See  if  you'lTget  a 
stranger  to  lead  such  a  life  here  as  that ;  a 
maggot  must  be  born  i'  the  rotten  cheese  to 
like  it,  I  reckon.  You  may  run  away  from  my 
words,  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Poyser,  following 
the  old  Squire  beyond  the  door, — for  after 
the  first  moments  of  stunned  surprise  he  had 
got  up,  and,  waving  his  hand  towards  her 
with  a  smile,  had  walked  out  towards  his 
pony.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get 
away  immediately,  for  John  was  walking 
the  pony  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  was 
some  distance  from  the  causeway  when  his 
master  beckoned. 

"  You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir, 
and  you  may  go  sninnin*  underhand  ways 
o'  doing  us  a  miscnief,  for  you've  got  Old 
Harry  to  your  friend,  though  nolx)dy  else  is ; 
but  I  tell  you  for  once  as  we're  not  dumb 
creatures  to  be  abused  and  made  money  on 
by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their  hands, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  t'  undo  the  tackle. 
An'  if  I'm  th'  only  one  as  speaks  my  mind, 
there's  plenty  of  the  same  way  o'  tbinkin  i' 
this  parish  and  the  next  to  't,  for  your 
name^B  no  better  than  a  brimstone  match 
in  everybody's  nose, — if  it  isna  two  or  three 
old  folks  as  you  think  o'  saving  your  soul 
by  giving  'em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o' 
porridge.  An'  you  may  be  right  i'  thinking 
It'll  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for 
it'll  bo  the  smnllest  savin'  y'  iver  made,  wi' 
all  TOur  scrapin'." 

Ihere  are  occasions  on  which  two  servant- 
girls  and  a  wagoner  may  be  a  formidable 
audience,  and  as  the  Squire  rode  away  on 
his  black  pony  even  the  gift  of  short-sight- 
edness did  not  prevent  ^him  from  being 
aware  that  Molly  and  Nancy  and  Tim  were 
grinning  not  far  from  him.  Perhaps  ho 
suspected  that  sour  old  John  was  grinning 
behind  him, — which  was  also  the  fact.  Mean- 
while the  bull-dog,  the  black-and-tan  terrier, 
Alick's  sheep-dog,  and  the  gander  hissing  at 
a  safe  distance  fram  the  pony's  heels,  earned 
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out  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Poyser^s  solo  in  an  im- 
pressive quartette. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  had  no  sooner  seen 
the  pony  move  off  than  she  turned  round, 

Save  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a  look  which 
rove  them  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  un- 
spearing  her  knitting  began  to  knit  again 
with  her  usual  rapidity  as  she  re-entered  the 
house. 

"  Thee'st  done  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
a  little  alarmed  and  uneasy,  but  not  without 
some  triumphant  amusement  at  his  wife's 
outbreak. 

**  Yis,  I  know  I've  done  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, ^'  but  I've  had  my  say  out,  and  I  siiall  be 
th'  easier  for't  all  my  life.  There's  no  pleas- 
ure i'  living  if  you're  to  be  corked  up  for 
iver,  and  only  dribble  your  mind  out  by  the 
sly,  like  a  leaky  barrel.-  I  shan't  repent 
saying  what  I  think  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as 
the  old  Squire,  and  there's  little  likelihoods, 
— for  it  seems  as  if  them  an  aren't  wanted 
here  are  th'  only  folks  as  aren't  wanted  i' 
th'  other  world." 

**  But  thee  wotna  like  moving  from  th'  old 

Klace  this  Michaelmas  twelvemonth,"  said 
Ir.  Poyser,  **  and  going  into  a  strance  par- 
ish, where  thee  know'st  nobody.  It'll  be 
hard  upon  us  both,  and  upo'  father  too." 

^^  £h,  it's  no  use  worreting ;  there's 
plenty  o'  things  may  happen  between  this 
and  Michaelmas  twelvemonth.  The  Cap- 
tain may  be  master  afore  then,  for  what  we 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  inclined  to  take 
an  unusually  hopeful  view  of  an  embarrass- 
ment which  had  been  brought  about  by  her 
own  merit,  and  not  by  other  people's  fault. 

"/'m  none  for  worreting,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  rising  from  his  three-cornered  chair 
and  walking  slowly  towards  the  door :  *^but 
I  should  be  loth  to  leave  th'  old  place,  and 
the  parish  where  I  was  bred  and  born,  and 
father  afore  me.  We  should  leave  our  roots 
behind  us,  I  doubt,  and  niver  thrive  again." 
Adam  Bede, 

Thk  Burning  op  Vanities. 

This  was  the  preparation  for  a  new  sort 
of  bonfire — the  Burning  of  Vanities.  Hid- 
den in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  was  a 
plentiful  store  of  dry  fuel  and  gunpowder ; 
and  on  this  last  day  of  the  festival,  at  even- 
ing, the  pile  of  vanities  was  to  be  set  ablaze 
to  the  sound  cf  trumpets,  and  the  ugly  old 
Carnival  was  to  tumble  into  the  flames 
amidst  the  songs  of  reforming  triumph. 

This  crowning  act  of  the  new  festivities 
could  hardly  have  been  prepared  but  for  a 
peculiar  organization  which  had  been  started 
Dv  Savonarola  two  years  before.  The  mass 
01  the  Florentine  boyhood  and  youth  was 
no  longer  left  to  its  own  genial  'promptings 


towards  street  mischief  and  crude  dissolute- 
ness. Under  the  training  of  Fra  Domenico, 
a  sort  of  lieutenant  to  Savonarola,  lads  and 
striplings,  the  hope  of  Florence,  were  to 
have  none  but  pure  words  on  their  lips, 
were  to  have  a  zeal  for  unseen  good  tnat 
should  put  to  shame  the  lukcwarmness  of 
their  elders,  and  were  to  know  no  pleasures 
save  of  an  angelic  sort, — singing  divine 
praises  and  walking  in  white  robes.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  collections  from  street  passen- 
gers, they  were  to  be  greater  than  ever, — 
not  for  gross  and  superfluous  suppers,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  and  needy ; 
and  besides  there  was  the  collecting  of  the 
Anathema^  or  the  Vanities  to  be  laid  on  the 
great  pyramidal  bonfire.  .  .  . 

When  Romola  said  that  some  one  else  ex- 

Eected  her,  she  meant  her  cousin  Brigida, 
ut  she  was  far  from  suspecting  how  much 
that  good  kinswoman  was  in  need  of  her. 
Returning  together  towards  the  Piazza,  they 
had  descried  the  company  of  youths  coming 
to  a  stand  before  Tessa,  and  when  Komola, 
having  approached  near  enough  to  see  the 
simple  little  contadina's  distress,  said,  **  Wait 
for  me  a  moment,  cousin,"  Monna  Brigida 
said,  hastily,  ^^  Ah,  I  will  not  go  on  :  come 
for  me  to  Boni's  shop;  I  shall  go  back 
there." 

The  truth  was,  Monna  Brigida  had  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  one  hand  of  certain  *^  van- 
ities" carried  on  her  person,  and  on  the 
other  of  a  growing  alarm  lest  the  Piagnoni 
should  be  right  in  holding  that  rouge,  and 
false  hair,  and  pearl  embroidery  endamaged 
the  soul.  Their  serious  view  of  things  filled 
the  air  like  an  odour;  nothing  seemed  to  have 
exactly  the  same  flavour  as  it  used  to  have  ; 
and  there  was  the  dear  child  Romola,  in  her 
youth  and  beauty,  leading  a  life  that  was 
uncomfortably  suggestive  of  rigorous  de- 
mands on  woman.  A  widow  at  fifty-five 
whose  satisfaction  has  been  largely  drawn 
from  what  she  thinks  of  her  own  person, 
and  what  she  believes  others  think  of  it,  re- 
quires a  great  fund  of  imagination  to  keep 
her  spirits  buoyant.  And  Monna  Brigida 
had  begun  to  have  frequent  struggles  at  her 
toilette.  If  her  soul  would  prosper  better 
without  them,  was  it  really  wortn  while  to 
put  on  the  rouge  and  the  braids?  But  when 
she  lifted  up  the  hand-mirror  and  saw  a  sal- 
low face  with  baggy  cheeks,  and  crow's-feet 
that  were  not  to  be  dissimulated  by  any  sim- 
pering of  the  lips, — when  she  parted  her 
gray  hair,  and  lot  it  lie  in  simple  Piagnone 
fashion  round  her  face,  her  courage  failed. 
Monna  Berta  would  certainly  burst  out 
laughing  at  her,  and  call  her  an  old  hag, 
and  as  Monna  Berta  was  really  only  fifty 
two,  she  had  a  superiority  which  would 
make  the  observation  cutting.  Every  woman 
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who  was  not  a  Piagnone  would  give  a  shrug 
at  the  siglit  of  her,  and  the  men  would  ac- 
cost her  as  if  she  were  their  grandmother. 
Whereas,  at  fifty-five  a  woman  was  not  so 
very  old, — she  only  required  making  up  a 
little.  So  the  rouge  and  the  braids  and  the 
embroidered  berretta  went  on  again,  and 
Monna  Brigida  was  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
cu8^omed  effect:  as  for  her  neck,  if  she  cov- 
ere<l  it  up  people  might  suppose  it  was  too 
old  to  show,  and  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
necklaces  round  it,  it  looked  better  than 
Monna  Berta's.  This  very  day,  when  she 
was  preparing  for  the  Piagnone  Carnival, 
such  a  struggle  had  occurred,  and  the  con- 
flicting fears  and  longings  which  caused  the 
struggle  caused  her  to  turn  back  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  dru^rgist^s  shop  rather  than 
encounter  the  collectors  of  the  Anathema 
when  Komola  wjis  not  by  her  side. 

But  Monna  Brigida  was  not  quite  rnpid 
enough  in  her  retreat.  She  had  been  de- 
scried even  before  she  turned  away,  by  the 
white-robed  boys  in  the  rear  of  those  who 
wheeled  round  towards  Tessa,  and  the  will- 
ingness with  which  Tessa  was  given  up  was, 
perhaps,  slightly  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  troop  hnii  alreaidy  accosted  a  personage 
carrying  more  markedly  upon  her  the  dan- 
gerous weight  of  the  Aiuithana,  It  hap- 
pened that  several  of  this  troop  were  at  the 
youngest  age  taken  into  peculiar  training; 
and  a  small  fellow  of  ten,  his  olive  wreath 
resting  above  cherubic  cheeks  and  wide 
brown  eyes,  his  imagination  really  pos- 
sessed with  a  hovering  awe  at  existence  as 
something  in  which  great  conseouenccs  im- 
pended on  being  good  or  bad,  his  longings 
nevertheless  running  in  the  direction  of 
mastery  and  mischief,  was  the  first  to  reach 
Monna  Brigida  and  place  himself  across  her 
path.  She  felt  angry,  and  looked  for  an 
open  door,  but  there  was  not  one  at  hand, 
and  by  attempting  to  escape  now  she  would 
only  make  matters  worse.  But  it  was  not 
the  cherubic-faced  young  one  who  first  ad- 
dressed her;  it  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  who 
held  one  handle  of  a  wide  basket. 

*'  Venerable  mother  !''  he  began,  "  the 
blessed  Jesus  commands  you  to  give  up  the 
Anathema  which  you  carry  upon  you.  That 
cap  embroidered  with  pearls,  those  jewels 
that  fasten  up  your  false  hair, — let  them  ])e 
given  up  and  sold  for  the  poor;  and  cast  the 
hair  itself  away  from  you,  as  a  lie  that  is 
only  fit  for  burning.  Doubtless,  too,  you 
have  other  jewels  under  your  silk  mantle." 

"Yes,  lady,"  said  the  youth  at  the  other 
handle,  who  had  many  of  Fra  Girolumo's 
phrases  by  heart,  '*  they  are  too  heavy  for 
you  :  they  are  heavier  than  a  millstone,  and 
are  weighting  you  for  perdition.  Will  you 
•dorn  yourself  with  the  hunger  of  the  poor, 


and  be  proud  to  carry  God's  curse  upon  your 

"  In  truth  you  are  old,  buona  madre,"  said 
the  cherubic  boy,  in  a  sweet  soprano.  *'  You 
look  very  ugly  with  the  red  on  your  cheeks 
and  that  black  glistening  hair,  and  those 
fine  things.  It  is  only  Satan  who  can  like 
to  see  you.  Your  Angel  is  sorry.  lie  wants 
you  to  rub  away  the  red." 

The  little  fellow  snatched  a  soft  silk  scarf 
from  the  basket,  and  held  it  towards  Monna 
Brigida,  that  she  might  use  it  as  her  guardian 
angel  desired.  Her  anger  and  mortification 
were  fast  giving  way  to  spiritual  alarm. 
Monna  Berta,  and  that  cloud  of  witnesses, 
highly-dressed  society  in  general,  wore  not 
looking  at  her,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
young  monitors,  whose  white  rol)es,  and 
wreaths,  and  red  crosses,  and  dreadful  can- 
dour, h»d  something  awful  in  their  unusual- 
ness.  Her  Franciscan  confessor,  Fra  Cris- 
toforo,  of  Santa  Crooe,  was  n«)t  at  hand  to 
reinforce  her  distrust  of  Dominican  teaching, 
and  she  was  helplessly  possessed  and  shaken 
by  a  vague  sense  that  a  supreme  warning 
was  come  to  her.  Unvisitcd  by  the  least 
suggestion  of  any  other  course  that  was 
open  to  her,  she  took  the  scarf  that  was 
held  out,  and  rubbed  her  cheeks  with 
trembling  submissiveness. 

"  It  is  well,  madonna,"  said  the  second 
youth.  "It  is  a  holy  beginning.  And 
when  you  have  taken  those  vanities  from 
your  head,  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  will 
descend  on  it"  The  infusion  of  mischief 
was  getting  stronger,  and  putting  his  hand 
to  one  of  the  jewelled  pins  that  fastened  her 
braids  to  the  berretta,  he  drew  it  out.  The 
heavy  black  plait  fell  down  over  Monna 
Brigida's  face,  and  dragged  the  rest  of  the 
head-gear  forwani.  It  was  a  new  reason  for 
not  hesitating ;  she  put  up  her  hands  hastily, 
undid  the  other  fastenings,  and  flung  down 
into  the  basket  of  doom  her  beloved  crim- 
son velvet  berretta,  with  all  it«  unsur^iassed 
embroidery  of  seed-pearls,  and  stood  an  un- 
rouged  woman,  with  gray  hair  pushed  back- 
ward from  a  face  where  certain  deep  liuea 
of  age  had  triumpheti  over  embonpoint. 

But  the  berretta  was  not  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  basket.  With  impish  zeal  the  youngsters 
lifted  it  up,  and  held  it  pitilessly  with  the 
false  hair  dangling. 

"  See,  venerable  mother,"  said  the  taller 
youth,  "  what  ugly  lies  you  have  delivered 
vourself  from  I     And  now  you  look  like  the 

1%,' 
)lcssed  Saint  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Holy 

Virgin." 

Thoughts  of  going  into  a  convent  forth- 
with, and  never  showing  herself  in  the 
world  again,  were  rushing  through  Monna 
Brigida' 8  mind.  There  was  nothing  pt^- 
ble  for  her  but  to  take  care  of  her  bouL.    Of 
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x>ur8e,  there  were  spectators  laughing :  she 
had  no  need  to  look  round  to  assure  herself 
of  that  Well  I  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
to  be  forced  to  think  more  of  Paradise.  But 
at  the  thought  that  the  dear  accustomed 
world  was  no  longer  in  her  choice,  there 
gathered  some  of  those  hard  tears  which 
just  moisten  elderly  eyes,  and  she  could  see 
but  dimly  a  large  rough  hand  holding  a  red 
cross,  which  was  suddenly  thrust  before  her 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  boys,  while  a  strong 
guttural  voice  said,  **0nly  four  quattrini, 
madonna,  blessing  and  all !  Buy  it.  YouMl 
find  a  comfort  in  it  now  your  wig^s  gone. 
Deh  1  what  are  we  sinners  doing  all  our 
lives  ?  Making  soup  in  a  basket,  and  getting 
nothing  but  the  scum  for  our  stomachs. 
Better  buy  a  blessing,  madonna  I  Only  four 
quattrini ;  the  profit  is  not  so  much  as  the 
smell  of  a  danaro,  and  it  goes  to  the  poor.'' 

Monna  Brigida,  in  dim-eyed  contusion, 
was  proceeding  to  the  further  submission  of 
reaching  money  from  her  embroidered  scar- 
selia,  at  present  hidden  by  her  silk  mantle, 
when  the  group  around  her,  which  she  had 
not  yet  entertained  the  idea  of  escaping, 
opened  before  a  figure  as  welcome  as  an 
angel  loosing  prison  bolts. 

'^  Komola,  look  at  me  I"  said  Monna  Bri- 
gida, in  a  piteous  tone,  putting  out  both  her 
hands. 

The  white  troop  was  already  moving 
away,  with  a  slight  consciousness  that  its 
zeal  al>out  the  head-gear  had  been  super- 
abundant enough  to  afibrd  a  dispensation 
from  any  further  demand  for  penitential 
offerings. 

'*Dear  cousin,  don't  be  distressed,"  said 
Romola,  smitten  with  pity,  yet  hardly  able 
to  help  smiling  at  the  sudden  apparition  of 
her  kinswoman  in  a  genuine,  natural  guise, 
strangely  contrasted  with  all  her  memories 
of  her.  She  took  the  black  drapery  from 
her  own  head,  and  threw  it  over  Monna 
Brigida's.  **  There,"  she  went  on,  sooth- 
ingly, **  no  one  will  remark  you  now.  We 
will  turn  down  the  Via  del  Falagio  and  go 
straight  to  our  house." 

They  hastened  away,  Monna  Brigida 
grasping  Romola's  hand  tightly  as  if  to  get 
a  stronger  assurance  of  her  being  actually 
there. 

^*Ah,  my  Romola,  my  dear  child,"  said 
the  short  fat  woman,  hurrying  with  frequent 
»tepe  to  keep  pac6  with  the  majestic  young 


figure  beside  her.  "  What  an  old  scarecrow 
I  am !  I  must  be  good, — I  mean  to  be 
good  I" 

**  Yes,  yes ;  buy  a  cross  1"  said  the  guttu- 
ral voice,  while  the  rough  hand  was  thrust 
once  more  before  Monna  Brigida ;  for  Bratti 
was  not  to  be  abashed  by  Romola's  presence 
into  renouncing  a  probable  customer,  and 
had  quietly  followed  up  their  retreat.  **  Only 
four  quattrini,  blessing  and  all, — and  if  there 
was  any  profit,  it  would  all  go  to  the  poor." 

Monna  Brigida  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pause,  even  if  she  had  been  in  a 
less  submissive  mood.  She  put  up  one 
hand  deprecatingly  to  arrest  Uomola's  re- 
monstrance, and  with  the  other  reached  a 
grosso,  worth  many  white  quattrini,  saying, 
in  an  entreating  tone, — 

"  Take  it,  good  man,  and  begone." 

"You're  in  the  right,  madonna,"  said 
Bratti,  taking  the  coin  quickly,  and  thrusting 
the  cross  into  her  hand.  "  I'll  not  offer  you 
change,  for  I  might  as  well  rob  you  of  a 
mass.  What !  we  must  all  be  scorched  a 
little,  but  you'll  come  off  the  easier ;  better 
fall  from  the  window  than  the  roof.  A  good 
Easter  and  a  good  year  to  you  !" 

"Well,  Komola,"  cried  Monna  Brigida, 
pathetically,  as  Bratti  left  them,  "  if  I'm 
to  be  a  Fiagnone  it's  no  matter  how  I 
look." 

"Dear  cousin,"  said  Romola,  looking  at 
her  affectionately,  "you  don't  know  how 
much  better  you  look  than  you  ever  did 
before.  I  see  now  how  good-natured  your 
face  is,  like  yourself.  That  red  and  finery 
seemed  to  thrust  themselves  forward  and 
hide  expression.  Ask  our  Piero  or  any 
other  painter  if  he  would  not  rather  paint 
your  portrait  now  than  before.  I  thinic  all 
lines  of  the  human  face  have  something 
either  touching  or  grand,  unless  they  seem 
to  come  from  low  passions.  How  fine  old 
men  are,  like  my  godfather  I  Why  should 
not  old  women  look  grand  and  simple  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  one  gets  to  be  sixty,  my 
Romola,"  said  Brigida,  relapsing  a  little ; 
"  but  Pm  only  fifty-five,  and  Monna  Berta 
and  every  body, — but  it's  no  use  :  I  will  be 
good  like  you.  Your  mother,  if  she'd  been 
alive,  would  have  been  as  old  as  I  am, — we 
were  cousins  together.  One  mu»t  either  die 
or  get  old.  But  it  doesn't  matter  about 
being  old,  if  one's  a  Piagnone." 

BomolGf  Chap,  xliz,,  lu 
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416. 
CoifBB,  Andrew,  430. 
CoMDB,  Okorob,  392. 
Comedy,  184,  185. 
Comic  dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion, 316. 
Commandment,  the  New,  249. 
Commerce,  220,  361. 
Commercial  Conrs  de  Droits  485. 
Commodns,  248. 
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Compensations   or    Calamitt, 

460. 
CoMPLAnrr  of  the  Shortness  of 

Human  Life,  146. 
Complete  Angler,  54. 
Complexion,  208, 209. 
Composition,   Literary,    16,  40, 

379. 
Comte,  M.,  408. 
Comus,  270. 

Condition  of  tbe  CanrESE,  340. 
Condorcet,  169. 
Conduct  of  Life,  59. 
Confessional,  284. 
Confessions   of   a   Drunkard, 

329. 
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Congreve,  Sir  W.,  rocket  of,  508. 
Conscience,  164. 
Conscience,  office  of,   105,  108, 

429. 
Consciousness  of  Immortalitt, 

342. 
Consolations  in  Travel,  343. 
Constantino,  248. 
Constitution,  English,  177,  182, 

302,  485. 
Constitution,  United  States : 

Baldwin's  Views,  485. 

Rawle  on,  485. 

Story  on,  485. 
Constitutional  History,  Hallam's, 
335.  48.^ 

May's,  335. 
Constitutional  Law,  485. 
Contemplation     and     Mblan- 

CBOLY,  Burton  on,  44. 
Contentment,  Walton  on,  54. 
Contingent  Remainders,  485. 
Contracts,  Smith  on,  485. 
Controversy,  148,  225,  279,  346. 
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CoNTROVERsr,  Value  op.  Hall 

on,  282. 
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166,   171,   174,   186,  208,  243, 

268,  276,  352,  433,  449,  478. 
Cony  Efts ATiON,  Fuller  on,  61. 
CoNTERSATioN,  Usher  on,  209. 
Conversations,        Imaoinart, 

Landor's,  331,  332. 
Conveyancing,  Preston  on,  485. 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashlkt,  131. 
Copernietis,  411,  412. 
Copyright,  Macaulay  on,  441. 
Coriolanus,  348,  528. 
Corneille,  218,  482. 
Cornelia,  290. 
Cornu,  banker,  304. 
Cornwall,  language  of,  54. 
CorporaUons,  Angell  and  Ames 

on,  485. 
Corregio,  499. 
Cortes,  F.,  426. 

Cosmogony,  Jenkinson  on,  229. 
Cosmogony,  Mosaic,  433. 
Country  life,  162. 
Courage,  416. 
Course  of  Study,  16. 
Court,  inns  of,  491. 
Courtesy  and  Stateliness,  Emer* 

son  on,  459. 
Courtship,  161. 
Co  vent  Garden  Journal,  491. 
Coverley,  de.  Sir  Roger,  154, 155, 

491. 
Coverture  and  Infancy,  485. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  M.D.,  78. 
Cowley,    Abraham :    Goldsmith 
on,  232. 
Jeffrey  on,  315,  317. 
Macaulay  on,  442,  449. 
CowpER,  William,  242. 
Cowper,    William:    Combe   on, 
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Cowper,    William:    Jeffrey    on, 
317. 
on  Addison.  244. 
on  Beat  tie,  252. 
on  Pope,  157. 

Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall,  393. 

Crawley,  Pitt,  490. 

Creation,  the,  153,  433,  523. 

Creator  and  His  Works,  135. 

Creed,  Pearson  on  thet,  70. 

Cricket,  432. 

Crimes  and  Forfeitures,  485. 

Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  Rus- 
sell on,  485. 

Criminal  Evidence,   Chitty   on 
485. 

Criminal  Law,  Chitty  on,  485. 

Crispus,  140. 

Critics,  127,  140,  180,  183,  184, 
185,  216,  317. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  392. 

Cromwkll,  Oliver,   Clarendon 
on,  65. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  231,  394,  514. 

Cross,  119. 

Crown,  119. 

Crown  Law,  Foster's,  485. 

Crown,  Pleas  of  the,  Hale's,  485. 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  356. 

Cruelty  to  Inferior  Anivals^ 
172. 

CuDwoRTH,  Ralph,  77. 

Cultivation  of  Taste,  202. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  246. 

Cunningham,   Allan,    2S7,    373, 
376,  466. 

Cariosity,  500. 

Cuvier  on  Sir  H.  Davy,  342. 

Cymbeline,  528. 

Cymric  language,  52. 

Cyrus,  180. 
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D'Anois,  Countess,  196. 
D'Arblay,  Madame,  204. 
Da  Vinci,  L.,  508. 
Dacier,  Madame,  253. 
Daguerreotype,  503. 
Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  443. 
Dallas,  R.  C,  397. 
Dalrymple,  David,  224. 
Dalrymple's,  Sir  John,   FendaJ 

Property,  485. 
Dansdus,  daughters  of,  304. 
Dante,  218,  348,  37^,  374,  ill, 

461,  498. 
Darkness,  children  of,  428. 
Darwin,  Dr.  E.,  507. 
Daughter,  death  of  a,  91. 
Davenant,  Dr.,  232. 
David,  Psalms  oC  135,  241,  347. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  .^42. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  172,  508. 
Day  of  Judgment,  226. 
Day  of  Judgment,  310,  ."182. 
Daybreak,  Everett  on,  412. 
De  Fleury,  Cardinal,  483. 
De  For.  Daniel,  124. 
De  Garay,  Blaseo,  507, 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Paeis.  485. 
De  I'HOpital,  Madame,  SOU 
I  De  La  Roohe,  T.,  508. 
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1)b>;ker,  Thohas,  113. 
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DciiU,  SS3. 
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Mialiqupa,  aog. 
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DuinwtbBDB,  711,  101,  lai,  218, 

Wl,  Z'ib,  427,  144,  44S.    ' 
Dcnhsm,  4d0. 
DeniDsrk.  348, 
iieamt,  1S4. 
DrprolioB,  SO,  Ml, 
l)i  xlBDiona,  SZ8. 
Dnlsn,  eddeneci  of,  T3.  Ifll.  523. 

OtIlisIM,  343. 

Cimlulu.  ili. 


.liDJ,  41 
DKniAiTrtoi 


BO. 


t.  Felltbun  OD 
Dst-lu  IN  TflB  UsAb,  &U. 
LaiisM,  fuwcll  on,  483. 
Dcionitun,  Duchauaf,  443. 
DaToiiDiAL  FiiKtiRas,  170. 

Dick,  Tbohai,  LL.  [>.,  303. 

DirKHMi,  Ciljttii.Eii,  4112. 
binn«r.  IBS,  200. 
Siwleiian.  24». 


SiBonlar.  4IT. 

Diionlcn  or  Iha  Mind,  481. 

UUKAKM,  iKAAC,  'IST. 

UmEHTATiuii  uroa  Roast  Pia, 


Uivint*,  daij  of,  23. 
bivlDilj,  tib. 
UiTiRiTr,    Lav,    Am 


bnclor..  SyJnoy  dm!th  on,  .fOL 
D™nBiT.0E.  Philip,  D,U.,  170. 
Doddri,igo,    Philip.    D.D.,    110, 
112,  llo,  139,  142. 

DOPSLEV.  BOHKIIT,  171. 

Dutnat's  CiTll  Law,  4BS. 
DumutiD  BelatlDCi*,  bj  RMfM, 

■Dom\^SK■a.  243. 

Don  Unbriel.  2«4. 

iiaa  Qurrido.  154. 

Dox  Qdikittk,  31. 

Uox  QDixore,  330. 

Don  Quliolc,  IS3,  JlT,  525. 

IlaDno,JnbD,  D.D„  374. 

Ilirt,  6;nodor,  143. 

Drake,  llfathnn,  M.D..  120,  144, 
154,  Hi,  Hi,  345,  52S. 

Drama,  ths,  l.tS,  183,  IBB.  218, 
225,  231,  23B,  240,  317,  32B, 
343,  373, 
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12V. 

Drajlon,  M.,  370,  323. 
Drenmi.  383,  385. 
Drummond,  328. 

DHniKARD,     CUKrEUIOHS    0*    A, 

32B. 
DraDkeonau,  184,  404. 
DnvDEji,  JoH?',  B7. 
Dfjdeu.  John  ;  CongMre  on,  9S. 

drenma  of.  333. 

Goldamlth  on.  231. 

Jeffrey  on,  318, 
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on  Hilion,  99. 

DD  Sbakipnn,  93. 
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on  Vireit,  185,253. 
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Walpola  qnotal,  201. 
Du  BarMr.  348. 
Da  Cangf,  182. 
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Dublin     UniTcnil?     Magaiine 

Dudley  Obfarratorj,  412. 
nu»  on  Inturanae.  485. 

.ya  a.  12T. 
I,  Pope'i,  |-- 

r'     Admiral 

485, 
Dunning,  HI. 
Duiai>,  Lewii.  440, 
Dutob  lunsnajta,  53.  434. 
Uutoh  Bcpublio,  505. 
Doiy,  332,  42B. 
D wight,  Timotby,  312. 
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VIII.,  514. 

EARLr  HtRKIASISS,  ITS, 
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355, 
EABtMQtr««N,  LajTMH,  201. 


EiMt.  the,  180. 
EutJtm'y,  121. 
Ea<y,  1tob.>r(.  28B. 
Eohard,  Uialory  of.  IBS. 
KolecticAaTiair,  511. 

EU0.1UH1CAI.  WiFS,  ZBB. 

EoonnniT,  119,301. 
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259, 388, 30 1. 302. 345. 3B5, 380, 
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520,  530, 
Bdoaatloa,10I,  302, 314, 341,431, 
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BoDOATiON,  Hilton  on,  B3. 
Eddcatio!!,  Rv'oo"'  °'*i  523. 
EnccATlos,  Cl-AIMICAI:,  421, 
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420, 
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Effects  ot  opium.  IS!. 
Egyptinna,  302,  bfl». 
Eikon  Builikn,  :I5B. 
Eldon,  Lord,  401. 
Gloctris  lelDi^pb.  508. 
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231,  232,  233,  239,  269,  315, 
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Engraving.  508. 
EiCTHiTsiARM.  Drpekcb  OP,  499. 
Epaphroditns,  248. 
Ephesus,  365. 
Epic  poetry,  196,  373. 
Epictetns,  199, 200,  256,  529. 
Epicureans,  404. 
Epicurus,  200,  225. 
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Equity,  Barton's  Suit  in,  485. 
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Jeremy  on,  485. 
Pleading,  484. 
Pleading,  Mitford's,  485. 
and  Real  Estate,  485. 
Ernesti,  300. 
EIrskine  on  Fox,  272. 
Ersklvb,  Ralph,  155. 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 

102. 
Essex,  Countess  of,  91. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  91,  191,  528, 
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Eternal  Banquet,  279. 
Eternal  life,  148,  303,  332,  342, 

365. 
Eternal  punishments,  303. 
Eternal  rewards,  303. 
Eternity,  85,  148.  164,  418. 
Etrrxitt  and  Time,  Hall  on, 

281. 
Btkrnitt  and  Time,  Heber  on, 

365. 
Eunomus,  Wynne's,  485. 
Euphrates  tunnel,  508. 
Euripides,  138,  183,449. 
European  morals,  529. 
Eutyches,  216. 
Evans,  Marian  C,  530. 
Evarts,  W.  M.,  on  Binney,  357. 
Eteltn,  John,  81. 
Everett,  Alexander  H.,  367. 
Everett,  Edward,  409. 
Everett,  Edward,  Hillard  on, 
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Everett,  Edward,  on  Binney,  357. 
on  Motley,  505. 
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on  Webster,  302. 
to  S.  Austin  Allibone,  357, 
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EVTDENCB,  485. 

Evidence,  Greenleaf  on,  485. 
Evidenoe,  Criminal,  Rosooo  on, 

485. 
Etioenoes  of  Diyinb  Rbtela- 

TiON,  128,  451. 
Evil  Sprarino,  50. 
Evremond,  Saint,  217. 
Ewing,  General,  246. 
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Excellency  op  the  Christian 
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ExRCimoN  of  Mary,  Qiteen  of 

Scots,  615. 
Executors,  Toller  on,  485. 
Executors,  Williams  on,  485. 

EXBCITTORS  AND  AdMINIBTRATORS, 

485. 
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Exercise,  Different  Kinds  of, 

52. 
Existence  of  God,  73. 
Esekiel,  347,  415. 

F. 

Fabius,  policy  of,  22. 

Faerie  Queen,  240,  628. 

Fairfax,  Edward,  348. 

Fairfax.  Lord  T.,  437. 

Faith,  360, 437,  454,  455. 

Falkland,  Lord,  527. 

FalsUff,  239, 527. 

Fame,  188,231,233,342. 

Fame,  Love  op,  188. 

Fame  op  Washington,  174. 

Family  op  Wakefield,  227. 

Family  of  Wakefield  in  Af- 
fliction, 228. 

Family  of  Wakefield  in  Pros- 
perity, 229. 

Fanaticism,  529. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  R.,  232. 

Faraday,  M.,  624. 

Farmer  on  Milton,  62. 

Farquhar,  G.,  327. 

Fashion,  London,  489. 

Faults,  504. 

Fearne  on  Contingent  Remain- 
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Feast  in  the  Manner  of  the 
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Federalist,  The,  485. 

Feeling,  373  :  see  Affections. 

Felltham,  Owen,  60. 

Felton,  Cornelius  C,  488. 

Frlton,  Henry,  D.D.,  149. 
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216. 
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Smith  on,  300. 
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Ferdinand  of  Wales,  201. 

Feversham,  Earl  of,  446. 
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Fiesole,  411. 
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Fingal,  Warburton  on,  168. 
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First  Voyage  of  Columbus, 
368. 

Fisher,  John,  20. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  270. 
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373,  449. 
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Foot  and  Webster,  364. 
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Ford,  John,  449. 

Forfeitures,  Yorke  on,  485. 
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Foster,  John.  295. 
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Franklin  in,  260. 

Moralists  of,  216. 
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Gauthey,  507. 

Gay,  John,  450. 

Gellias  Aulus,  272. 
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Genius,  499. 
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on  Robertson,  190. 

on  Warburton,  167. 
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LiPE  xoT  TOO  Short,  115. 

Life,  Srortxers  op,  146. 

Light,  Childrex  of,  428. 

Literary  Aspirations  of  Mil- 
ton, 02. 

Literary  Gasctre,  474. 

Literature,  American,  410. 

Literature,  foreign,  353. 

Litem  cure,  National,  353. 

Literature    ok    tub    Age    or 
Ei.ixAnKTn,  345. 

Literature,  study  of,  16,  300. 

Littleton,  Coke  upon,  485,  491. 

Littleton's  Tenures,  485. 

Littre,  M.  P.  E.,  182. 

Lives  of  Philosophers,  220. 

Lives  of  Poets,  449. 

Livy  :  De  Quinoey  on,  382. 
Rollin,  124. 

Locke,  John,  102. 

Locke,  John  :  Gibbon  on,  259. 
Goldsmith  on,  232. 
Hall  on,  283. 
on  Voyages,  46. 

Lookhart,  John  G.,  371,  399. 

Logic,  Arbutbnot  on,  141. 

JiOgio,  Carey  on,  409. 

Lomond,  M.,  508. 

London  oastomi^  118 


London  Earthquakes,  201. 

London  Fire  of  1666,  81. 

London  Plague  of  1665. 101, 114, 
125. 

London    Plagne,    Ellwood     on, 
114. 

London  society,  489. 

Loneliness,  509. 

Longevity,  115. 

Longfellow,     IIbxry     Wads- 
worth,  470. 

Longinns  on  St.  Paul,  170. 

Lord's  Supper,  334. 

Lordat,  Dr.,  482. 

Louis  XIV.,  age  of,  219,  230. 
Napoleon  on,  291. 

Lounger,  The,  266,  269. 

Love,  Bacon  on,  39. 

Love:  Brown  on,  343. 
Richardson  on,  161. 
Warton,  239. 

LovB,  Power  of,  458. 

LoTB  OP  Fame,  188. 

Love  op  Knowledge,  51. 

Love  and  Beauty,  132. 

Lovelass's  Law  I)i.«posaI,  485. 

Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Man- 
ual. 122,  124,157. 

Lowth,  Bishop,  on  Ilcrmes,  180. 

Luoilius,  Spence  on.  169. 

Lucrecc,  Rape  of,  373,  527. 

Lucretius,  Drydon  on,  100. 

Lucullus,  247. 

LuUy,  Raymond,  327. 

Luther,  Martin,  211. 

Luther,  283,  395,  434. 

Lyall  on  Jeffrey,  313. 

Lycurgus,  255. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  LL.D.,  433. 

Lygdamis  ex[)elled,  138. 

Lyttelton,  Lord  George,  178. 

Lyttelton,  Lord  George,  204. 

Lyttox,  Loud,  465. 

M. 

Macadamized  roads,  508. 
MaCAULAY,  liORD,  440. 
Maeaulay,     Lord:    Arnold    on, 
440. 

Milman  on,  404,  440. 

on  Addison,  133,448. 

on  Bacon,  443,  476. 

on  Bentham,  271. 

on  Bunyan,  90. 

on  Cicero,  18,  443. 

on  Comic  Dramatists,  373. 

on  Hunt,  373. 

on  Johnson,  182,  447. 

on  Junius,  293. 

on  Liord  Lyttelton,  178. 

on  Macohiavclli,  21. 

on  Mackintosh,  285. 

on  Milton,  62. 

on  Newton,  118. 

on  Paley,  261. 

on  Pascal,  84. 

on  Petrarch,  18. 

on  Prescott,  423. 

on  Raleigh,  35. 

on  Sydney  Smith,  299. 

on  Tickoll,  156. 

on  Tusculan  Questions,  18. 

on  Walpole,  2U0. 


Maeaulay,  Lord:    on   Wbisto^ 
128. 

to  8.  Austin  Allibone,  423. 
Maeaulay,  Zachary,  440. 
Macbeth,  129,  240,  349,  500,  528. 
Macchiavelli,  21. 
Macohiavelli,  .336,  34S. 
MacCulloch,  J.  R.,  189. 
MacKean.  Kate,  408. 
Mackeldy's  Compendium,  485. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George^  109. 
Mackenzie,  Henry,  262. 
Mackenzie,  R.  S.,  376. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  285. 
Mackintosh,    Sir    James:     Dis- 
course of,  485. 

Maeaulay  on,  178. 

on  Bentham,  271. 

on  Berkeley,  151. 

on  Brown,  343. 

on  Butler,  343. 

on  Clarke,  142. 

on  Foster,  295. 

on  Hume,  189. 

on  Junius,  293. 

on  Locke,  102. 

on  Mackenzie,  109. 

on  Phillips,  387. 

on  Robertson,  210. 

on  Shaftesbury,  131. 

on  Smith,  102,  220. 

on  Swift,  126. 

on  Warburton,  167. 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  527. 
Madonnas,  409. 
Maecenas :  Blaekwall  on,  139. 

Spence  on,  169. 
Magians,  303,  412. 
Magnus,  Albertus,  508. 
Mahomet,  Descriptiox  of,  257. 
Mahomet,  180. 
Mahratta  war,  508. 
Maintcnon,  Madame,  219. 
Mainwaring,  233. 
Malamocco,  521. 
Malay,  Do  Quincey*s,  384. 
Malcbranche,  188. 
Malghora,  521. 
Malone,  Edmond,  168,  449. 

Lamb  on,  328. 

Shakespeare's  bust  and,  328. 
Mambrino's  Helmet,  33. 
Man,  insignificance  of,  135. 

progress  of,  469. 

ruler  of  the  earth,  356. 
Man's  Writing  a   Memoix  op 

Himself,  295. 
Mandragora,  508. 
Mango  Copae,  255. 
Manners,  106.  500,  501. 

of  New  England,  500,  501. 
Mansfield.  Lord,  484. 
Mant,  Richard,  333. 
Marcus  Aurolius,  526. 
Margaret,  Countess  of  RicH' 

MOND,  20. 
Maria  Ther«>sa,  290. 
Mariner's  compass,  341, 421. 
Marius,  Sallost  on.  526. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  441. 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  328,  449. 
Marriagrh,  Early,  17X 
Marseillaise^  5 IS. 
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Marseilles  tunnel,  508. 

Milton,  John :  Channing  on,  352. 

Morning,  Everett  on,  412. 

Mai  shall,  Charles,  508. 

Combe  on,  395. 

Mortgages,  Powell  on,  485. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  357. 

Drydbn  on,  99. 

Mosaic  cosmogony,  433. 

Marston,  John,  527. 

Ellwood  on,  114. 

Moscow,  413. 

Martial  un  lawyers,  133. 

Everett  on,  411. 

Moses,  249,  250. 

Mabtinbau,  Uarrikt,  454. 

Farmer  on,  62. 

Mother  and  child,  344,  623. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  123,  210, 

Felton  on,  149. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  LL.I., 

528. 

Haxlitt  on,  346. 

D.C.L.,  504. 

Mart,  Qukeic  or  Scots,  Execu- 

Hume on,  62. 

Mount  Vernon,  413. 

tion  OP,  515. 

Hunt  on,  373,  374. 

Mowbray, 'Barbara,  517. 

Massinger,  Philip,  449. 

Jeffrey  on,  315,  316. 

Mrs.  Poysbr  and  the  Squim, 

Materialists,   Sir   11.   Davy  on, 

Jonson  on,  182. 

530. 

342. 

Jones  on,  263. 

Mummies,  Browne  on,  59. 

Mathematical  Learning,  141. 

Lamb  on,  328. 

Muscles,  431. 

Mathematics,  40,  163,  427,  508. 

Macanlay  on,  62,  442. 

Muses,  527. 

Mathias  on  Melmoth,  187. 

on  books,  64. 

Museum  at  Venice,  508. 

Matrimonial  Happiness,  162. 

On     Censorship    op     the 

Music,  124. 

Matrimony,  497. 

Press,  64. 

Music  op  Birds,  156. 

Matrimony,  266. 

On  Education,  63. 

Music  of  Italy,  156. 

MaturiD,  Her.  K.,  30. 

sublimity  of,  149. 

Muskets,  old,  508. 

Maundrell,  Journey  of,  45. 

Warton,  J.,  on,  218. 

Mustapha,  180. 

Mayo,  Chinese,  508. 

Warton,  T.,  on,  270. 

Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  2bJ. 

Measure  for  Measure,  528. 

Mimnermus,  180. 

Mystery  op  the  Incarnation, 

Media,  Magians  in,  303. 

Mind,  Disorders  of  the,  481. 

76. 

Mcilicine,  180. 

Mind  in  old  age,  482. 

Mythology,  238,  239,  348. 

Meditation  Among  the  Books, 

Mind,  improvement  of  the,  131, 

224. 

140. 

If. 

Melancholy,  135,  262,  328. 

Mind,  Knowledge  op  the,  186. 

^^w 

Melancholy   and   Contempla- 

Minds, nse  of,  104. 

Names,  Sterne  on,  195. 

tion,  Burton  on,  44. 

Minos,  304. 

Napier,  Macvey,  313,  343,  440, 

Melmoth,  William,  187. 

Minstrel,  The,  252. 

466,  488,  493,  499. 

Melody,  Temple  of,  278. 
Melville,  Andrew,  515. 

Minstrelsy,  239. 

Narratitb,   Hawkesworth    on. 

Mirabeau,  271. 

195. 

Melville,  Lord,  339,  443. 

Miracles,  111,  128,247,366. 

National  character,  361. 

Memoirs  op  Uimselp,  295. 

Mirror,  The,  206. 

National  Literaturb,  353. 

Memory,  Stewart  on,  276. 

Miser,  a,  297. 

Nations,  Law  of,  485. 

Memory,  Winslow  on,  482. 

Misery  and  Happiness,  197. 

Nations,  Wealth  op,  220. 

Memory,  Pliny  on,  16. 

Misfortune,  343. 

Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  486. 

Spencer  on,  524. 
Warton  on,  238. 

Mitford's  Equity  Pleading,  484, 

Natural  History,  432. 

485. 

Natural  Law,  Burlamaqui's,  485. 

Memory,  Improving  the.  Fuller 

Modern   Poetry,  Depects   in, 

Natural  and  Essential  Dip- 

on,  61. 

518. 

perencbop  Right  and  Wrong, 

Memory,  Improving  the.  Watts 

Modern     State     op     Ancient 

142. 

on,  139. 

Countries,  46. 

Natural     and      Fantastical 

Men  of  Letters,  time  of  George 

Moir's  Poetical  Literature,  404. 

Pleasures,  152. 

III.,  181. 

Mommsen,  Dr.,  525,  526,  527. 

Natural    and    International 

Menage,  Gilles,  218. 

Monarchy,  180. 

Law,  485. 

Menander,  180,  185,  404. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  446. 

Natural  and  Political  Law,  485. 

Menenius,  184. 

Montagu,  Elizabeth,  203. 

Natural  Religion,  129. 

Mental  stimulus,  431. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary    Wort- 

Natural  PuiLasoPHY,  88. 

Mercer,  General,  246. 

ley,  161. 

Natural   Philosophy,    306,   402, 

Merchant  uf  Venice,  527. 

.Montague,  Elizabeth,  443. 

508. 

Mercy  of  God,  Addison  on,  137. 

Montaigne,  MicuEL  db,  30. 

Nature,  107,  135,  193,  226,  231, 

Mercy  op  God,  Erskiue  on,  155. 

Montaigne,  Michel  de,  217,  529. 

253,  254,  261,  263,  264,  306, 

Meres,  Francis,  527. 

MonU'ttquieu,  529. 

313,  356. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  527. 

Monthly  Review,  380. 

Nature,  Law  op,  36. 

Mestre,  tower  of,  520,  521. 

Moore,  Thomas,  299,  319,  387, 

Nature,  law  of,  223. 

Mexico,  Spaniards  in,  426. 
Mexico,  Valley  and  City  op. 

518. 

Nature,  religion  of,  188. 

Moral  Conduct,  198. 

Navigation,  341. 

426. 

Moral  Preaching,  354. 

Neapolitan  Church,  284. 

Mezentius  and  Lausus,  101. 

Morality.  312,  527,  529. 

Necessity  and  Bbnepits  op  thb 

Microscope,  421. 

Morality  in  Words,  474. 

Lord's  Supper,  334. 

Middle  Class  Education,  420. 

Morals,  142,  297,  354,  524,  525. 

Nectar  of  the  Soul,  279. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  527. 

Morals,  European,  529. 

Needlework,  163. 

Mill,  James,  on  Stewart,  276. 

More,  Henry,  D.D.,  73. 

Neglect,  Fclltham  on,  60. 

Miller  and  the  steamboat,  507. 

More,  Henry,  D.D.,  233. 

Negutiations  of  Wolsey,  26. 

Miller,  Hugh,  452. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  23. 

Nelson,  Life  of,  319. 

MiLMAN,   Uenry    Hart,  D.D., 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Mackintosh 

Nelson,  Lady,  321. 

403. 

on,  286. 

Nelson,  Lord,  Death  op,  322. 

Milman,  Henry  H.,  440. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  470. 

Nepenthe,  508. 

Milton,  John,  62. 

More's,  Sir  Thomas,  Resigna- 

Netherlands, Imagb-Bbbakbbs 

Miilon,  John:  Arnold  on,  HV, 

tion  OP  the  Great  Seal,  46. 

op  the,  505. 

Beattie  on,  254« 

MoRBLi,  J.  D.,  186,  343. 

New  AtUntis,  456. 
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New  COMlfANDMEKT,  249. 
New  England:  Uurke  on,  235. 

entorprige  of,  235. 

intellect  of,  499,  500,  501. 

manners  of,  5U0,  501. 

pbilotfophy  of,  500,  501. 

Quincy  on,  312. 

Tuokernian  on,  499,  502. 

whale-fishery  of,  234. 
Nr.w  England,  CiiAttAcrcR  op, 

312. 
New    Monthly    Magazine,   213, 

465. 
New  Testament,  137,  499. 
Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  328. 
Newland's  Chancery,  485. 
Newspapers,  420. 
Newstead  Abbey,  397. 
Nkwton,  Sir  Isaac,  117. 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac,  136, 193, 248, 

263,  461. 
Newton,  Rev.  John:  Cowper  to, 

242. 
Nexahnalooyoti,  424. 
Nicbol.  John,  415. 
Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Litera- 
ture, 269. 
Nicias,  defeat  of,  138. 
Night  View  of  the  Citt,  417. 
Nile,  Battle  op  the,  319. 

NllfROUD,  EXCATATIONB  AT,  512. 

Nineveh,  Layard  on,  612. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  508. 
No  Cross,  No  Crown,  119. 
Noble  Birth,  Pride  op,  119. 
Nuotes  Ambrosianas,  376. 
Noodle's  Oration,  301. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  443. 
Norman  Language,  53. 
North   American    Review,    308, 

366,  367,  387,  399,  410,  427, 

433,  453,  462,  471,  475,  488, 

493,  505,  520. 
North  British  Review,  433,  456. 

493,  505,  512,  514,  518,  520. 
"North,  Crristophbr,"  375. 
"North,  Christopher,"  387. 
North,  Lord  Francis,  484. 
North,  Lord  Frederick,  251,  444. 
North  Sea,  343. 
North,  Sir  Thomas,  348. 
Northcote,  Sir  S..  507. 
Northern  Hive,  134. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  446. 
Norway,  343. 

Nottingham,  Countess  of,  191. 
Novels,  196,  329,  523. 
Numa  and  religion,  255. 
Numismatics,  353. 
Nunez,  Vasco,  511. 

0BLITI05,  Browne  on,  59. 
Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 

481. 
Obscuritt,  Cowley  on,  78. 
Octavian  Library,  248. 
Odin,  255.  288. 
Old  age,  127,  482. 
Old  Inventions  Revived,  507. 
Old  Testament,  249,  346. 
OuvEB  CbomwblLj  392. 


Olympic  games,  138. 
Omnipresence  of  God,  136,  480. 
Omniscience  of  Ood,  136,  480. 
On  the  Sea,  40. 
One  Niche  the  IIigheist,  486. 
Op(^rations  sans  Douleur,  508. 
Ophelia,  349. 
Opinions.  187. 
Opium,  Eppects  of,  381. 
Oration  bv  Noodle,  301. 
Oration  by  Pericles,  9. 
Orators,  180,  183,  225. 
Oratory,  339,  364,  405,  427. 
Oriental  dress,  384. 

languages,  180. 

learning,  147. 

scholars,  421. 

writers,  203. 
Orme's  Biuliothcoa  Biblica:  on 
Cudworth,  77. 

on  Home,  241. 

on  Leigh  ton,  68. 

on  Watson,  255. 

on  West,  169. 

on  Whiston,  128. 
Osborne,  Sir  T.,  187. 
Ossian,  Warburton  on,  168. 
Othello,  500,  528. 
Otway,  Goldsmith  on,  231. 
Oude,  ladies  of,  443. 
OvERBnRT,  Sir  Thov as,  47. 
Ovid,  Anguillara'e,  185. 

Dick  on,  304. 

Drydcn  on,  100,  101. 

Felton  on,  150. 

Golding's,  239,  348. 

Ilazlitt  on,  348. 

Italian  version,  185. 

Sandys's,  45. 

Spence  on,  168. 

Warton  on,  238,  239. 

Watts  on,  140. 
Owen,  John,  D.D.,  76. 


P. 

Pacific,  Discovert  of  the,  511. 

Padua,  520. 

Pageantries,  240. 

Pain,  deadening,  508. 

Pain,  sclf-canscd,  164. 

Painting,  22,  123,  124,  142,  150, 
180,  184.  380,  461,  508. 

Palace  of  Perfumes,  270. 

Palatine  Library,  248. 

Palet,  William,  D.D.,  260. 

PAley,  Williamf  D.D.,  Moral 
Philosophy  of,  327. 

Paper- making,  341. 

Papin,  Denis,  507,  508. 

Papists  in  England,  37. 

Paracelsus,  140,  327. 

Paradise,  356. 

Paradise  Lost,  114,  374,  442. 

Paradise  Regained,  114. 

Parents  and  children :  see  Chil- 
dren. 

Paris,  238. 

Parliament,  338,  339,  392,  443, 
477,  526. 

Parr,  Maoaulay  on,  443. 

Partnership,  Story  on,  485. 


Partridge  at  the  PLATBotsE, 

175. 
Party  in  letters,  231. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  Expostclatiom 

OP,  84. 
Pascal,  Blaise:  Hallam  on,  84. 

Maeaulay  on.  84. 

on  eternity,  85. 
Passow,  Greek  lexicon  of,  181 
Patcrculus,  520. 
Patience,  416. 
Patrician.*,  15. 
Patriotism,  11,  364. 
Patronage,  231. 
Paul,  Saint,  at  Athens,  434. 

Ilnrd  on,  205. 

Longinus  on,  170. 

Lvcll  on,  434. 
PauKs  W^alk,  113. 
Pauldi.no,  James  Eirkb,  350 
Paulet,  W.,  515. 
Paulus,  library  of,  247. 
Pearson.  John.  D.D.,  70. 
Peasantry,  Irish,  435. 
Pecksniff,  493. 
PedanU.  353. 
Pedro  II.  of  Braiil.  471. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  518. 
Pelham,  466. 
Peloponnesian  war,  9. 
Pembroke,  Lord,  528. 
Pondennis,  Arthur,  491. 
Penitential  Pcalms,  516. 
Penn,  William,  119. 
Pennsylvania,  121. 

University  of,  260. 
Pepys.  Samuel,  101. 
Perfumes,  Palace  of,  279. 
Pericles,  Oration  or,  9. 
Perkins's  steam  gnu,  508. 
Perseus,  499. 
Perseverance,  297,  416. 
Persia,  302.  303. 
Personal  Beauty,  208. 
Persons  and  Personal   Prop* 

ERTY,  485. 

Peterborough,  Dean  of,  516,  517. 

Petrarch.  pRA.'fCKSco.  IS. 

Petrarch,  Francesco :  HasUtt  oiu 
343. 
Maeaulay  on.  18. 
on  Dante,  218. 
Tuckerman  on,  499. 

Pctronius,  218. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  340. 

PhsDdrus,  style  of,  124. 

Phidias,  Emerson  on,  462 

Philemon,  ISO. 

Philip  II.,  516. 

Phillips,  Charles,  387. 

PhUology,  182. 

Philosophers,  180,  303,  421. 

Philosophers,  Anornt,  257. 

Philosophy,  40,  102.  107,  109, 
110,  147,  148,  158,  163,  186, 
188,  199,  225.  232,  277,  306, 
317,  337.  338,  343,  345,  347, 
387.  402,  404,  433,  500,  501, 
502,  508,  528,  520. 

PuiLosopBT,  Study  of,  88. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  88. 

Philosophy  of  a  Futuro  State, 
303. 
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PHiT/>«K>PHr  OP  Proterbs,  288. 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  393. 
Philoi<rratu8,  247. 
Phrenology,  392.  394,  430. 
Physic,  Law,  and  Divinitt,  133. 
Phjsiciunti:  Addison  on,  134. 

Harris  on,  18U. 

Sydney  Smith  on,  301. 
Physieo-Math6niatiqae8,  508. 
Phyeiognomy,  208. 
Physiology,  431. 
Pickle.  Peregrine.  213. 
Pickwick.  Trial  of,  498. 
Piety,  346. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  90. 
Pinch,  Tom.  494. 
Pindar,  Black  well  on,  138. 

Odes  of,  169. 
Piranesi,  383. 
PiHtols,  old,  508. 
Pirr,  William,  Eabl  op  Chat- 

HAV,  176. 
Pitt,  WiIIi«m,  302,  440,  443,  477. 
Pity,  Brown  on,  344. 
Plagctb  IX  London,  101. 
Plaj^ue  in  London,  16,  114,  125. 
Plain  Dealer,  The,  448. 
Plantagcnets,  515. 
Plato :  ^lian  on,  154. 

Arnold  on,  421. 

Black  wall  on,  137. 

Cooper  on,  132. 

Dick  on,  303. 

Harris  on,  181. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  and,  29. 

Locky  on,  529. 

Mihnan  on,  405. 

on  Homer,  137. 

on  Socrates,  303. 

Rapio  on.  218. 

Warton  on,  218. 

White  on.  265,  266. 

Zoilufl  on,  154. 
Platonism,  Cooper  on,  132. 

Lecky  on,  529. 
Pleading,  485. 
Pleailing.  Stephen  on,  484,  485. 

Miiford  on,  484. 

Story  on,  484. 
Pleading,  Equity.  484.  485. 
Picas  of  the  Crown,  Hale's,  485. 
Pleasure.  24,  147,  164,  189,  198, 
278.  281. 

incentive  to,  279. 

journeys  of,  500. 
Pleasure,  Utopian  Idea  op,  24. 
Pleasure  and  Religion,  106. 
Pleasures,  Natural  and  Fan- 

TA8TICAL,  152. 

PLEAflURBs  OP  Spring,  156. 
Plebeians,  15. 
Plint  THE  Younger,  15. 
Pliny  the  Younger :  Lewis  trans- 
lates,  16. 

Melmoth  on,  187. 

On  A  Course  op  Study,  16 

on  poetry,  16. 

on  rending,  16. 

on  style.  16. 
Plomer,  Vice- Chancellor,  443. 
Plutarch  :  C»sar  in.  525. 

Haxlitt  on,  348. 

Kurth  translates,  238. 


Plutarch :  Warton  on,  238. 
PneumRtic  Despatch,  507. 
Poe,  Edgar  A.,  Literati  of,  350. 
Poet,  Small,  Butler  on,  69. 
Poetry.  16,  40, 130,  149,  150, 169, 
180,  184,   185,   189,  196,  233, 
238,  240,  252-4,  269,  304,  347, 
352,  363,  373,  421,  427,  442, 
482,  502,  518. 
Portrt  op  the  Age  op  Eliza- 
beth, 237. 
Poetry,  What  is  ?  373. 
Poets,  169,  304,  345. 

Lives  of,  449,  450. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  154. 
Politeness,  True   and   False, 

205. 
Political  economy,  403,  408. 
Political  and  Natural  Law, 

485. 
Political  philosophy,  341. 
Politics,  347,  403,  420,  469. 
Politics,  Women  in,  289. 
PoUio,  Asinins,  248. 
PoloniuB,  449. 
Polyorates  of  Samos,  138. 
Pompoy,  188,  526,  527. 
Poor,  duty  to,  67,  120. 
Poor  Relations,  326. 
Pope,  Alexander,  156. 
Pope,  Alexander:    Addison  on, 
156. 

Arbuthnot  on,  140. 

Bentley  on,  185. 

Bolingbroke  on,  146. 

Budgell  and,  153. 

Cowper  on,  244. 

Goldsmith  on,  231. 

Homer  and,  185,  209,  219. 

Hunt  on,  373. 

Jeffrey  on,  314. 

Macaulay  on,  449. 

on  Addison,  133. 

on  ^nea.<>,  157. 

on  Arbuthnot,  141. 

on  Berkeley,  151. 

on  Bolingbroke,  145. 

on  Cowley,  442. 

on  preachers,  148. 

on  Shakespeare,  184. 

Seward  on,  269,  270. 

Swia  to,  144. 

Wakefield  on.  269. 

Warburton  on,  168. 

Warton  on,  145,  187,  218. 

Works  of,  157. 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  143,  144. 
Pope  Julius  XI.,  22. 
Pope  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  158. 
Pope,  Translation  op   Homer 

BY,  185. 
Porphyry,  247. 
Portia,  290. 

Portsmouth,  Duohess  of,  445. 
Positive  Duties  op   Religion, 

198. 
Pothier's  Works,  485. 
Potter,  Alonzo,   D.D.,   LL.D., 

450. 
Potter's  wheel,  415. 
Powell  on  Devises,  485. 

on  Mortgages,  485. 
POWKB,  AcriYi'T  AM^  393. 


Power  op  God,  87. 
Power  op  Love,  458. 
Powers,  Sugden  on,  485. 
Practice,  Sellon's,  485. 

Tidd's,  485. 
Practice  and  Habit,  103. 
Practice,  Pleading,  and  Eyi- 

DBNCE,  485. 
Pratt,  Rev.  Josiah,  105. 
Prayer,  duty  of,  198. 

Franklin  on,  173. 
Preaching,  Moral,  354. 
Presoott,   William    Hickling, 

D.C.L.,  422. 
Prescott,      William      Hickling, 
D.C.L. :  Alison  on,  422- 

Death  op,  405. 

Macaulay  on,  423. 

on  Gibbon,  256. 

on  Irving,  366. 

on  Kane,  521. 

on  Milman,  404.  , 

on  Robertson,  210. 

on  Scott,  307. 

Tioknor  on,  422. 

to  S.  Audiin  Allibone,  404, 
505. 
Preservation  op  a  Man's  Es- 
tate, 35. 
Preservation  of  the    Union, 

363. 
Press,  Censorship  op  the,  64. 
Praton  on  Abstracts,  485. 

on  Conveyancing,  485. 

on  Estates,  485. 
Pride  op  Ancestry,  362. 
Pride  op  Noble  Birth,  119. 
Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  250. 
Prince  on  Hopkins,  105. 
Prince  Henry,  Raleigh  to,  35. 
Princeton,  Battle  op,  245. 
PrinUng,20,  168,341,421. 
Prior:  Goldsmith  on,  231,  233. 

Macaulay  on,  450. 
Priyate  Judgment  ur  Religion, 

Hales  on,  48. 
Private  Judgment  in  Religion, 

Temple  on,  92. 
Procrastination,  Cowley  on,  79. 
Proctor,  Edna,  502. 
Prodigal  Son,  347. 
Profanity,  Hale  on,  67. 
Progress  op  English  Litera- 
ture, 313. 
Progress  of  Man,  469. 
Propertius,  BlaokwaTl  on,  139. 
Property,  Personal,  485. 
Prophecy,  111,  129. 
Prophetic  Language,  118. 
PrOHpero,  348. 

Protestant  Inpallibility,  347. 
Protestantism,  347. 
Proybrbs,  Philosophy  op,  288. 
Providence,  105,   111,  127.  129, 
152,   180,  202,  211,  256,  403, 
405,  439,  454,  523. 
Prudence,  K1. 
Prudence.  164. 

Psalms,  Beauties  op  thb,  241. 
Psalms,  Hebrew,  518. 
Psalms  of  David,  135. 
Psalms,  Penitential,  516. 
Ptolemy  on  S'nenoe,  17. 
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Publici  Juris,  485. 
Puffendorff,  256. 
Punisbment,  eternal,  303. 
Punishments  and  Rewards,  164. 
PuRCHAS,  Samuel.  46. 
Purchasers  and  Vendors,  Sugdcn 

on,  485. 
Purgatory,  304. 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  187. 
Pjthagoras,  247. 


Quarrel  or  Squire  Bull  and 

HIS  Son  Jonathan,  350. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 

422. 
Quarterly  Review,  101,  256,  357, 

380,  399,  433,  493,  505,  512, 

514,  518.  520,  530. 
Queen  of  Charles  II.,  446. 
Quensounnidres,  M.  des,  482. 
Quick,  Rev.  C.  W.,  105. 
QuiNCEY,  Thomas  de,  380. 
QUINCT,  JosfAR,  LL.D.,  311. 
Quintilian,  217. 

R. 

Rab  and  his  Friends,  488. 
Racine,  Warton  on,  218. 
Radcliffe.  Anne,  283. 
Rahl,  General,  245. 
Raint  Sunday  at  an  Inn,  367. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  34. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  Green  on, 
528. 
Hazlitt  on,  345. 
on  Spenser,  374. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Three 

Rules  of,  35. 
Raleigh,     Sir     Walter,     to 

Prince  Henry.  35. 
Rambler,  The,  207, 448, 449, 450. 
Rnmsay.  David,  290. 
Rape  of  Luoreoe,  373. 
Raphael,  411,499. 
Rapin,  216,  218. 
Ravenswood  and  Luct  Ashton, 

308. 
Rawie  on  the  Constitution,  485. 
Raynouard,  182. 
Reading.  16,  40,  145,  147,  314, 

329. 333, 345, 347, 352, 420, 441, 

478,  500. 
Reading,  Gibbon  on,  258. 
Reading  and  Books,  Lamb  on, 

327. 
Reading  and  Books,  Wutts  on, 

140. 
Real  Ejitatr  and  Equity,  485. 
Reaping-machine,  507. 
Reason,  103.  124,  141,  217.  223, 

239,  317,  338,  343.  525,  529. 
Reason  of  Church  Government, 

63. 
Rebellion,  Clarendon's,  65. 
Rebellion,  Scottish,  200. 
Recreation,  171. 

Redeemer,     Christian's     De- 
pendence UPON  his,  359. 
Reeve  on   Domestic   Relations, 

485. 
Rmto's  English  Law,  485. 


Reflection,  186. 

Reflections  upon  Style.  187. 
Reformation,  the,  239,  346. 
Rbid,  Thomas,  D.D.,  186. 
Relations,  Domestic,  485. 
Relations,  Poor,  326. 
Religion,  111,  112,  121,  129,  149, 

188,  238,   255,  258,  27.3,  290, 

306,  312,   341,  34.3,  346,  359, 

363,  377,   386,  404,  417,  420, 

529,  530. 
Religion,  Excellence  of,  93. 
Religion,  Philosophy  and,  88. 
Religion,  Philosophy  of,  303, 304. 
Religion,  Positive  Duties  of, 

198. 
Religion,  Private  Judgment  in, 

92. 
Religion,  Sherlock  on,  148. 
Religion  and  Pleasure,  106. 
Remedies  of  Fortune,  IS. 
Remorse,  510,  550. 
Renaissance,  520. 
Repentance,  173,  430,  510. 
Repentance,  Dfath-Beo,  72. 
Reports,  Admiralty,  485. 
Reports,  Law,  485. 
R^toration,  literature  of  the,  129, 

231,315,316. 
Resurrection,  405. 
Retreat  of  Mirth,  279. 
Revelation.  Divine,  128. 
Revelation,  Divine,  148, 189, 242. 
Revenge,  297. 
Review,  North    American:    see 

North  American  Review. 
Review,     North     British:     see 

North  British  Review. 
Revolution,  French,  285. 
Revolution,  French,  236,  317. 

REV0LUTI0.N,  RiCCABOCCA  ON,  469. 

Rewards,  eternal,  303. 
Rewards  AND  Punishments,  169. 
Reynolds,  Macaulay  on.  443. 
Rhetoric  and  Belles- Lettros,  202, 
203,  364. 

RiCCABOCCA  ON  REVOLUTION,  469. 

Richard  the  Third,  349. 

Richardson,  Sir  John,  on  Kane, 
521. 

Richardson,  Jonathan,  on  Para- 
dise Lost,  374. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  158. 

Richelieu,  483. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  446. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  26. 

Rielly's  Pit&ous  Lamentation, 
27. 

Right  and  Wrong.  142. 

Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  462. 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  505. 

Ritso  on  Law,  485. 

Roads,  macadamized,  508. 

Roast  Pig,  Dissertation  on,  324. 

Robeck  on  suicide,  529. 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  200. 

Robertson,  William,  D.D.:  Ali- 
son on,  335. 
Charies  V.,  by,  422,  485. 
Gibbon  on,  190. 
Lamb  on,  327. 

Robtnson's  Admiralty  Reports, 
4S5. 


Robinson  Crusoe,  124. 
Rochester,  Jeffrey  on,  31ft. 
Rocket,  Congreve,  508. 
Rogers,  Henry,  on  Fuller,  61, 

on  WhaU-ly,  386. 
RoLLiN,  Charles,  123. 
Rollin,  Charles:  Ancient  Distory 
of.  303. 

Warton  on,  216. 
Remain,  Ilistoire  du  Droit,  485. 
Roman  Catholics:  see  Catholi- 
cism, Roman. 
Roman  Libraries,  247. 
Romances,  196,  239,  240,  337. 
Romans,  the,  180,  184,  187,  347, 

508,  526,  527. 
Romans  in  Britain,  53. 
Rome  :  armies  of,  22. 

authors  of,  137,  169,  IH 
185,  244,  264,  319,  S4^ 
411,421,422,447. 

citizenship  of,  14. 

Emerson  on.  461. 

empire  of,  508. 

Everett  on,  411. 

Guizot  on,  390. 

history  of,  421,  485. 

Howard  at,  298. 

Libraries  of,  247. 

Macaulay  on.  447. 

orators  of,  411,  483. 

sages  of,  257. 
Rome  in  1621,  56. 
Rom  illy.  Sir  Samuel,  340. 
Romola,  533,  535. 
Ronsard,  P.  de,  348. 
Roper  on  Hufiband  and  Wife,  48ft 

on  Legacies,  485. 
Roquefort,  182. 
Rosooe,   H.,   on    Criminal   Evi* 

dence.  485. 
Roscoe,  Thomas,  126. 
Roscommon,  Lord,  101. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  192. 
Rousseau,    Jean    Jacques,    449, 

529. 
Rowe,  Goldsmith  on,  231. 

Shakespeare  by,  329. 
Rugby  School,  421. 
Rural  Life  in  Sweden,  471. 
RusKiN,  John,  519. 
Ruskin,  John,  on  Helps,  511. 
Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  109. 
Russell,  Lord  William,  458. 
Russell,  Sir  William  0.,  on  Crim« 

and  Misdemeanors,  485. 
Russia,  Sala'D,  4U6. 
Rust,  Dr.,  on  Taylor,  71. 
Ruth  and  Boax.  347. 
Rutherford's  Institutes,  485. 
Rymor  on  Shakespeare,  184. 

S. 

Sacred  Writers,  128. 

Sacked  Writers,  SiMPUcrrr  c»j 

169. 
Sade,  Abh6  de.  19. 
Saint  Aibnns,  Duke  of»  44ft. 
Saint  Cecilia,  443. 
Saint  Gill,  M..  305. 
Saint  John,  Hcnkt,  146. 
Saint  John,  J.  A.,  192,  IftL 
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Saint  Leonards,  Lord:  lee  Suo- 

DEX. 

Saint  Paul,  170. 
Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  40  i. 
Saint  Peter'ti,  Everett  on,  411. 
Sala's  Journey  due  North,  406. 
Sallust :   Ilazlitt  on,  348. 

Jones  on,  261. 

on  Cato,  526. 

on  GsDsar,  526. 

Oratiox  prom,  14. 

style  of,  12  ^  l^S. 
Salration  by  Christ,  oS,  430. 
Salviiii,  Iliad  by.  185. 
San  Salvador,  3G8. 
Sanoho  Panza,  525. 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  445. 
Sanders    on    Uses    and   Trusts, 

485. 
Saxdts,  Grorob,  45. 
Sauscrit,  434. 
Santa  Croce,  411,  534. 
Sappho,  181. 
Sartor  Uosartu9,  418. 
Satire,  240. 
Saturn,  planet,  411. 
S.iunierif,  Williams's,  485. 
Savage,  Goldsmith  on,  233. 
Savigny,  llistorie  du  Droit  Re- 
main, 4^5. 
Savonarola,  533,  534. 
Saxon  language,  52. 
Scaligcr,  183. 
Scandinavia,  288. 
Soarron,  219. 
Scherwenter,  508. 
Schlosser  on  Hume,  189. 
Scholars,  147,  148,  353,  421,  422, 

528. 
Scholarship,  410. 
School,  Irish,  436. 
Schooling.  420,  421. 
Schoolmaster,  by  Aseham,  28. 
Schoolmen,  40,  3(6. 
School  mint  res*.  374. 
Science,  17.248,  524. 

SCIKXCR,  ISFLCEjrCE  OP,  401. 

SciRXCR,  ITS  MBTiiora,  408. 
Soipio :  conversation  of,  138. 

policy  of,  22. 
Scotch  and  French,  394. 
Scots  Magazine,  508. 
Scots,  Mary,  Queen  of,  123,  210. 
Scots,  Mart,  Queex  op,  Execu- 

Tiojr,  515. 
Sc»>tt,  Anne.  360,  372. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  307. 
Sc  rr,  Sir   Walter:   Hall  on, 
399. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel  and,  113. 

Irving  on,  369. 

Irving's    Last   Ixtbrtiew 
wiTU,  371. 

on  Fielding,  175. 

on  Gold!$mith,  227. 

on  Johnson,  182. 

on  Mackenzie,  262. 

on  Pcnys.  101. 

on  Rooinson  Crusoe,  125. 

on  Seward,  269. 

on  Sterne,  194. 

on  Swift,  126. 

FnuoU  on,  427. 


Scottish  Rebellion,  200. 
Scriptures,  Holy:  Chalmers  on, 
356. 

Channing  on,  352. 

Confirmation  of,  513. 

De  Quincev  on,  382. 

Henry  V III.  on,  514. 

Junes  on,  263. 

Law  of  Nature  and,  36. 

Napoleon  on,  290. 

Newton  on,  118. 

on  Government,  514. 

on  Heart  of  Man,  499. 

on  Man,  474. 

on  Princcii,  514. 

poetry  of,  149. 

Study  of,  451. 

sublimity  of,  149. 

truth  of,  128,  129,  200. 
Scriptures,  Style  of,  89. 
Scrooge's  Christmas,  495. 
Scythian  language,  53. 
Sedgwick,  Adam,  D.D.,  433. 
Sejanus,  348. 
Srlden,  John,  49. 
Self-Culture,  352. 
Self-Deceit,  165. 
Self-Denlal,  112. 
Self-Love,  Immoderate,  108. 
Sellon's  Practice,  485. 
Seneca,  146,  200,  248. 
Senescence,  482. 
Serenus  Sammonious,  library  of, 

248. 
Servants,  268. 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  521. 
Setebus,  348. 
Seven  sleepers,  365. 
Skward,  Anna,  269. 
Shadwell  and  opium,  383. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  op,  131. 
Shaftesbury,  fiarl  of :  Goldsmith 
on,  232. 

Lamb  on,  327. 
Shakespeare,  William  :  Arnold 
on,  421. 

Channing  on,  352. 

Combo  on,  394,  395. 

Dryden  on,  98. 

Emerson  on,  462. 

Fielding  on,  175. 

First  Folio,  328. 

Goldsmith  on,  231. 

Green  on,  527. 

Hales  on,  98. 

Hallam  on,  336. 

Ilazlitt  on,  345,  348. 

Hillard  on,  478. 

Hunt  on,  373.  374. 

Jeffrey  on,  315. 

Jefprby  on,  317. 

Johnson  on,  183. 

Johnson's  edition  of,  448. 

Lamb  on,  328. 

Macaulay  on,  448,  449. 

Mackintosh  on,  234. 

Melmoth  quotes,  188, 

Seward  on,  270. 

Steele  on,  129,  130. 

Suckling  on,  98. 

Tuckerman  on.  500. 

Voltaire  on,  184. 

Warton  on,  239,  240. 


Shaksperb's     Later     Tears, 

Green  on,  527. 
Sharp,  Beoky,  488. 
Sharswood,  Gborob,  LL.D.,  483. 
Sharswood,   George,   LL.D.,   on 

Blackstone,  221. 
Shelley,  P.  B.,  375. 
Shenstone,  Hunt  on,  374. 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  28. 
Sheppard's  Touchntone,  485. 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  444. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  444. 
Sherlock,  Thomas,  D.D.,  148. 
Sherlock,  William,  115. 
Shipping.  Abbot  on,  485. 
Shipwreck,  431. 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  515,  616, 

617. 
Shylock,  527. 
Sickness,  34.S. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  393,  443. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  83. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  37. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  239, 329,  331, 

528. 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  508. 
Simplicity     op     thb     Sacred 

Writers,  169. 
Sin,  sense  of,  510. 
Sincerity  and  Truth,  95. 
Singer.  S.  W.,  168. 
Sismondi,  336. 
Sisyphus,  304. 
Skating,  4.32. 
Skinner.  S.,  448. 
Slang  phrases,  433. 
Sleeping  Laws,  271. 
Smiles,  Samuel,  M.D.,  507. 
Smith,  Adam,  LL.D.,  219. 
Smith.  Adam  :  Jeffrey  on,  317. 

Lamb  on,  327. 

Mackintot^h  on,  102. 

Sydney  Smith  on,  300. 
Smith,  E.  Pedhiue,  408. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  525. 
Smith,  John  W.,  Contracts,  485. 

Leading  Cases,  491. 
Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  299. 
Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  on  Mackin- 
tosh, 285. 
Smith,  William,  D.D.,  Jefferson 

to,  260. 
Smith,  William,  LL  D..  256. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  M.D.,  213. 
Smollett,   Tobias,   M.D. :   Lamb 

on,  328. 
Snow-Storm,  376. 
Social  Contract,  469. 
Social  Failings,  153. 
Socialism,  469. 

Society,  improvement  of,  305. 
Society,  London,  489. 
Socrates :  Carter  on,  199. 

Dick  on,  303. 

Milman  on,  405. 

Plato  on,  265,  266, 303. 

Smith  on,  526. 

Whiteon,  265,  266. 

Xcnophon  on,  265,  266. 
Soderino.  Piero,  22. 
Solar  System,  135. 
Soldiers,  432. 
Solitude,  509. 
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BOLITCDB,  HaPPI!7BSS  OP,  193. 

SoIoD,  Ulnokwftll  on,  138. 
Boinner,  Dictionary  of,  182. 
Sonnets,  ShakerpeAre'*,  528. 
Bopbocles :  Blackwall  on,  138. 

Harris  on,  181. 

Macaulay  on,  449. 

Warton  on,  218. 
SoRCRRY,  King  Jamos  on,  41. 
Sorrow,  lonelineifs  of,  510. 
Soul,  Immortality  op  tiir,  144. 
Soul,  immortality  of  the,  84, 151, 

226,  257,  281,  30.3,  342,  .343. 
Sonth  Carolina,  History  of,  290. 
South,  Robert,  D.D.,  106. 
South  Sea  lolanders,  341. 
Southampton.  Duke  of,  446. 
Southampton,  Eairl  of,  527,  528. 
SOUTHBY,  KOBRRT,  LL.D.,«318. 
Soutbcy,     Robert,     LL.D.,     on 

White,  379. 
Spain,  authors  of,  348,  405. 
Spain,  Isabella  op,  423. 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  426. 
Spanish  languaj^o,  101,  264,  336. 
Spanish  war,  168. 
Sparks,  Jared,  1 72. 
Sparrmnn  at  the  Cape,  4.32. 
Spartan  law,  142. 
Spectator,  The,  129, 130, 131, 133, 
134,135, 136,144,145,155,247, 
432,  448,  491. 
Speech,  Reid  on,  186. 
Spence,  JosKpn,  168. 
Spenco,  Joseph,  Anecdotei    by, 

133,145. 
Spexcer,  Herbert,  522. 
Spenser,   Edmund,   Beattie    on, 
254. 

Dryden  0!r,  99. 

Green  on,  528. 

Hailitt  on,  345. 

Hunt  on,  373,  374. 

Jeffrey  on.  315. 

Seward  on,  270. 

Warton  on,  240. 
Bperoni,  Sperone,  on  Cicero  and 

Virgil,  101. 
Sportsmen,  432. 
Sprat,  Thomas,  110. 
Sprat,  Thomas,    Goldsmith    on, 

232. 
Spring,  Pleasures  op,  156. 
Spurzheim,  344. 

Squire  Bull  and  his  Son,  350. 
Stagyrite,  the,  140,  181. 
Stanuopk.  Philip  Dormer,  166. 
Stare,  Addison  on  the,  135. 

Tuckerman  on  the,  502. 

8rATELINIi:SN  AND  C0UHTE8Y|  Em- 

erson  on,  459. 
Statesmen,  Greek,  180. 
Stateitroen  of  the  Time  of  George 

III.,  177,  340. 
Statutes  at  Lnrge,  327,  485. 
St<*a1ing,  Spartan,  142. 
Steam-engine,  375,  421. 
Steam  gun.  508. 
Steam  locomotion,  507. 
Stoauibont,  507. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  129. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard:  Goldsmith 

on,  233. 


Steele,  Sir  R. :  Lamb  on,  327. 
Stephen,    Ilenry    J.,    Pleading, 

484,485. 
Stephens,  A.  J.,  De  Lolme  by, 
485. 

KisiPrius,484. 
Stephens,  Robert,  Thesanrus  of, 

182. 
Stephenson,  George,  518. 
Stephenson,  Robert,  518. 
Sterne,  Laurence.  194. 
Sterne,  Laurence:  Abemethy  on, 
175. 

Lamb  on,  329. 

Warburton  on,  168. 
Stewart,  Duoald,  275. 
Stewart,  Dugald:  Life  of  Smith 
by,  220. 

Mill  on,  276. 

on  Berkeley,  151. 

on  Boyle,  88. 

on  Ilall,  280. 

on  Looke,  102. 
Steyne,  Lord,  489. 
Stilling PLEET,  Edward,  D.D., 

107. 
Stillingfleet,  Edward,  D.D.,  Gold- 
smith on,  232. 
Stobaous,  Gibbon  on,  256. 
Stoicism,  404,  526,  529. 
Stoicism  and  Christianity,  199. 
Story,  Joseph,  LL.D. :  Bailments, 
485. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  485. 

Constitution       of       United 
States,  485. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  485. 

Equity  Pleading,  484. 

Partnership,  485. 

Quincy  and,  312. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  503. 
Strafford,  eloquence  of,  443. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  348. 
Strangers,  hospitality  to,  344. 
Struthfieldsaye,  441. 
Stuart,  Mary :  see  Mart,  Queen 

OP  Soots. 
Studies,  Essay  on,  40. 
Studies,  Law,  483. 
Study,  16,  61,  107,  124,  140, 146, 

258. 
Study,  Injudicious    Uastb  nr, 

104. 
Study  op  Law,  221. 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

88. 
Study  of  words,  474. 
Stupidity,  417. 
Style,  Addison  on,  188. 
Style,  Blair  on,  202. 
Style,  Cervantes's,  338. 

Felton  on,  149. 

Gibbon's,  256. 

Goldsmith  on,  233. 

Ilallam  on,  338. 

Jeffrey  on,  316,  317. 

Junius's,  293. 

Mel  moth  on,  188. 

Montagu  on,  203. 

Pliny  on,  16. 

Prescott  on,  356. 
Style,  Rrplections  upon,  187. 
StyU  Seward  on,  269. 


Style.  Webster  on,  364. 

White  on,  379. 
Style  op  the  Holy  ScRipnrRBS, 

89. 
Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  149. 
Sublime,  on  the,  249. 
Suckling  on  Jonson,  98. 

on  Shakespeare,  98. 
Suffering,  344. 
Suffolk,  Duke  of.  514. 
Suffolk,  Lord,  177. 
Sugden  on  Powers,  485. 

Vendors,  485. 
SuiciDK,  Lecky  on.  529. 
Suidas,  lexicon  of,  182. 
Suit  in  Equity,  4S5. 
Sumner,  Chark>8.  on  Binney,  357. 
SuMNRR,  .Torn  Bird,  D.D.',  359. 
Sun,  Addison  on  tho,  135. 

Everett  on  the,  412. 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  428.  429. 
Sunday  Amusements,  27.3. 
Sunday,  Autobiography  op,  206. 
Sunday,  Rainy,  at  an  Inn,  367. 
Sun-painting,  508. 
Sunrise  in  the  Woods,  224. 
Sunset,  Addison  on.  135. 
Superstition,  387,  404. 
Support  of  memory,  279. 
Supreme    Court    United    State! 

Cases,  485. 
Surveying,  432. 
Suspension  briilges,  508. 
Sweden,  Rural  Lipe  in,  471. 
Swipt,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  126. 
Swifl,  Arbuthnot  and,  140. 

Cowper  on,  244. 

Goldsmith  on.  232. 

Jeffrey  on,  314,  317. 

Montagu  on,  203. 

on  Arbuthnot,  141. 

on  Hughes.  144. 
Syllft,  C.  247.  248. 
Sympathy,  344,  499. 
Symitoms  op  Insanity,  481. 
Syriac  language,  257,  479. 

T. 

Tacitus :  Alison  on,  440. 

Arnold  on,  421. 

Blackwall  on,  139. 

Cowper  on,  244. 

Froude  on,  515. 

Jonson  uses.  318. 

Msicaulay  and,  440. 

Macaulay  on.  44.3. 
Talbot,  Catherine,  206. 
Talfourd,  Sir  T.  Noon,  CopyrigM 
and,  441. 

Unslitt  and,  324. 

Lamb  ami,  345. 

Macaulay  on,  441. 

on  Smollett,  213. 
Tnntalus,  304. 
Tarquin.  296. 
Tartarus,  303. 
Taeso:  Dryden  on,  101. 

Fairfax  translates,  348. 

read  in  Naples,  499. 

Warton  on,  240. 
Tnste.  123,  314,  373. 
Tabte,  CuLTivjiTiQir  or,  20& 
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Taste,  Formation  op  a  Right, 

14tf. 
Taller,   The,  40,  129,  130,  133, 

144,  448. 
Tanblet,  Abb6,  482. 
Taylor,  Rev.  James,  9. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D.,  71. 
Tajlor,   Jeremy,  D.D. :    Jeffrey 
on,  315,  317. 
Lamb  on,  328. 
Taylor,  Juhu,  LL.D.,  ElemenU 

of  the  Civil  Law  by,  485. 
Teacher,  Ureal,  319. 

TkARH,  TUEATI8E   Olf,  129. 

Telej^raph,  elecliic,  508, 

ocean,  480, 
Telescope,  421. 
Temperance,  120. 
Tempest,  The,  348,  528. 
Temple,  Kmiohts  op,  491. 
Temple  of  Melody,  278. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  91. 
Temple,  Sir  William:  Addison 
on,  134. 

Goldsmilh  on,  232. 
Tennemann's  Pbilosuphy,  186. 
Tenures,  4S5. 
Terence:  Black  wall  on,  138. 

Johnson  on,  185. 

Rolliu  on,  124. 

slyle  of,  124. 
Tezcuco,  Ki50  op,  424. 
Thackeray,    William    Makb- 

PEACE,  488. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 

on  Sterne,  194. 
Thiimes  tunnel,  508. 
Thankfulnei'S,  Walton  on,  54. 
The  Seal!  The  Seal!  522. 
Thcuiiiiiocles,  379. 
Theocritus :  Dryden  on,  100. 

Harris  on,  181. 

Hunt  on,  373. 
Theology,  279. 

Thcophraistua :  Bollngbroke  on, 
146. 

deiith  of,  146. 

Satire  of,  217. 

Wartoo  on,  217. 
TbermopylsB,  Emerson  on,  458. 
Thirty -nine  Articles,  351. 
Thompson,    R.    D.,    M.D.,    on 

Priestley,  250. 
Thomson,   James:    Beattie   on, 
254. 

J^mb  on,  328. 

Seward  on,  270. 
Thor  and  Woden,  134. 
Thoughts  and  Aphorisms,  127. 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Read- 
ing, 327. 
Thoughts  on  Eleoancb,  207. 

TUOYRAS,  SlEUR   DE,  122. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  Johnson  to,  226. 
Thucydfdes:  Arnold  on,  421. 

Black  wall  on,  138. 

on  knowledge,  163. 

Pericles  and,  9. 

Rapin  on,  218. 

Wartun  on,  218. 
Thunut,  Elector,  418. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  243. 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  248,  526. 


Tibullus,  139. 
Tickrll,  Thomas,  155. 
TicKNOR,  George,  LL.D.,  405. 
Ticknor,  George,  LL.D.,  Life  of 

Prescott  by,  422.  433. 
Tidd's  Practice,  484,  485. 
Tilghman,  Edward,  484. 
Tillotson,  Goldsmith  on,  232. 
Time,  Employing  the,  72. 
Time,  productive  power  of,  362. 
Time   and  Eternity,   Hall  on, 

281. 
Time  and  Eternity,  Ilebor  on, 

366. 
Tindal,  N.,  122. 
Tinker,  Ovcrbury's,  47. 
Tippoo  Saib,  508. 
Titian,  411,499. 
Titles  op  Honour,  121. 
Tityus,  304. 

Todd,  Henry  John,  182. 
Toller  on  Executors,  485. 
Tom  Jones,  329. 
Tonson's  Milton,  442. 
Shakespeare,  328. 
Too  Much  Latin  and  Greek, 

299. 
Tooke,  J.  Home,  180. 
Totol  abstinence,  329,  497. 
Touchstone,  Sheppard's,  485. 
Tournay,  Louis,  419. 
Town  Pump,  Rill  prom  the,  462. 
Trapaloar,  Battle  op,  322. 
Tragedy,  184,  185. 
Trsjan,  Emperor,  248,  526. 
Tranio,  499. 
Translation,  182,  185,  213,  239, 

264,  346,  348, 405. 
Translation,  Dry  den  on,  100. 
Travel,  196,  343,  348. 
Travelling,  Emertfon  on,  461. 
Trench,    Richard    Chenevix, 

D.D.,  473. 
Trenchard,  Goldsmith  on,  232. 
Tre.xton,  Battle  op,  244. 
Trcvelyan's  Macaulay,  440. 
Trial   op   Warren   Hastings, 

442. 
Triumphs  of  Temper,  442. 
Troilus  and  Gressida,  528. 
Troy,  destruction  of,  238. 
True   and   False    Politeness, 

205. 
True  Wisdom,  107. 
Truth,  147,  374. 
Truth  and  Sincerity,  95. 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore, 

498. 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore,  on 

Uaslitt,  345. 
TuUoch,  John,  D.D.,  23. 
Tunnel,  Thames,  508. 
Turner,  Sharon,  178. 
Tuscus,  Pliny  to,  16. 
Typographical  Antiquities,  20. 
Tytler,    Alexander    Fraser, 

266. 
Tyranny,  271,  356,  387. 

U. 

Udolpho,  Castle  op,  283. 
Ulpian  Library,  248. 


Ulysses,  304. 

Unbelievers,      Expostulatiom 

with,  84. 
Unconverted  heart,  355. 
Understanding,  Locke  oh  the, 

102. 
Understanding,  Spencer  on,  524. 
Union,   Preservation  op   the. 

303. 
United  States,  bar  of  the,  357, 
483,  484. 
Constitution  of,  485. 
History  of,  437. 
Supreme  Court  of,  485. 
Universal   Beliep   in   Immor- 

tality,  303. 
Universe,  Intellectual  System  of 

the,  37. 
Universe,  va^tncss  of,  135. 
Unwin,  Rev.  W.,  Cowper  to,  157, 

243. 
Upshur's  Brief  Inquiry,  485. 
UsEPULNEss  OP  Mathematical 

Learning,  141. 
Useless  Learning,  145. 
Uses,  Bacon  on,  485. 
Utopia,  24,  302,  456,  470. 
Utopian  Idea  op  Pleasure,  24 


V. 

Vandals  and  Goths,  134. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  458. 
Vanities,  Burning  op,  533. 
Vanity,  218,  219,  356. 
Vanity,  Montagu  on,  204. 
Vanity  Fair,  488. 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  447| 

449,  450. 
Varro  collects  books,  247,  248. 
Vathek,  Caliph,  278. 
Vatican,  461. 

Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  485. 
V  AUG  HAN,  Charles  Joh.n,  D.D, 

509. 
Vedas,  the,  434. 
Vendors,  Rugden  on,  485. 
Venice,  arsenal  at,  508. 
Venice,  Ruskin  on,  520. 
Ventriloquism,  304. 
Venus,  239. 
Venus,  star,  411. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  373,  527. 
Vergennes,  Count  de,  260. 
Vcrres,  Cicero  against,  12,  443. 
Vespasian,  Dtoperor,  248. 
Via  Sacra,  248. 
Vice,  Arbutbnot  on,  141. 
Vice    and    Virtue,     Hawkes- 

worth  on,  197. 
Vice  and  Virtue,  Tillotaon  on, 

96. 
Views,  Baldwin's  Constitutional, 

485. 
Virgil :  Addison  on,  133. 

Arnold  on,  421. 

Beattie  on,  253. 

Blackwall  on,  139. 

Dick  on,  304. 

Dry  den    and,   08,  90,   lOO, 
101,  185,  253. 

Felion  on,  149. 
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Virgil :  Fox  on,  272. 

Warburton,  William,  D.D. :    on 

Who  was  the  Author  of  Wash- 

Harris  on,  180. 

Hume,  168. 

ington's  Farewell  Aodrb»? 

HaKlitt  on,  318. 

on  Shaftesbury,  131. 

358. 

Jeffrey  on,  314. 

on  Stillingaeet,  107. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  349. 

Lytton  on,  470. 

Warton,  Joseph,  D.D.,  216. 

Wicquofurt's  Anib:i8<«ador,  485. 

Pope  on,  157. 

Wartun,  Joseph,  D.D. :    Jeffrey 

Wife,  Economical.  266. 

Ri(80  on,  485. 

on,  317. 

Wife  and  Husband.  485. 

Rollin  on,  124. 

on  Bulioghroke,  145. 

Wilberforce,  William.  339. 

Seward  on,  270. 

on  Melmoth,  187. 

Wilhelm  Meislcr,  449. 

Spence  ou,  168,  169. 

on  Pope,  168.  187. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David.  370. 

Speroni  on.  151. 

Warton,  Thomas.  237. 

William  the  CoxguBROR,  178. 

Steele  quotes,  130. 

Warton,  Thomas:  History  of  Eng- 

William Rufus,  443. 

Stewart  on,  276. 

lish  Poetry  by,  17,  20,  50. 

Williams.  E..  Chris^tian  Preacher 

Wurton  and.  210. 

Jeffrey  on,  317. 

of,  155,  249,354. 

Watts  on,  139. 

on  Milton,  269. 

M'illiams,  Sir  E.  V.,  Executors, 

Virginia  Natural  Bridge,  486. 

Seward  on,  269. 

485. 

Virtue,  151,  205,  217. 

Washington,  George,  244. 

Williams,  Sir  E.  V..  John  Saun- 

Virtus and  Vice,  Tillotaon  on. 

Washington,  George :  Burritt  on, 

ders's  Statutes,  485. 

96. 

486. 

Wills,  Jarman  on,  485. 

ViRTDB  Mors  Plbasaiit  thax 

Emerson  on,  462. 

Wilson,  John    (**  Christopher 

VicB,  197. 

Everett's  Life  of,  488. 

North"),  375. 

Vitruvius,  131. 

Washington    Abroad    and    at 

Wilson,  John,  on  Carleton.  435. 

Voltaire,  death  of,  483, 

Home,  412. 

Windham,  William,  444,  449. 

defends  suicide,  529. 

Washington    Appointed    Com- 

Wines,  268. 

on  Shakespeare,  184. 

mandkh-in-Chief,  437. 

Winkelried.  A.,  458. 
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Washington,  Fame  of,  174. 

WiNRLow,  Forbes,  M.D.,  4SI. 

WlLHELU,  306. 

Washington's    Farewell   Ad- 

Winter's Tale,  528. 

Von    Sohlegel,    Frederick    Carl 

dress,  358. 

Winthrop,  Governor,  463. 

Wilhelui,  on  Jones,  263. 

Water,  Hawthorne  on,  462. 

WiNTHROP,  Chas.,  LL.D.,  479. 

Voyage  to  France,  lle.ylin,  56. 

Waterloo,  Everett  on.  413. 

Winthrop,       Robert       Charles, 

Voyages,  Uakluyt's,  46. 

Watson,  Richard,  D.D.,  255. 

LL.D.,  on  Everett,  409. 

Hawk  e!)  worth's,  195. 

Watt,  James,  507,  508. 

Wisdom  of  Confucius,  341. 

Hatlitt  on,  348. 

Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.,  139. 

Wisdom  of  God,  87. 

Locke  on.  46. 

Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.f  on  Shaftes- 

" Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors,*'  340. 

Voyages  and  Travels,  Hawkes- 

bury,  131 

Wisdom,  True,  107. 

worth  on,  196. 

Waverley  Novels,  .371. 

Wit,  127,  138,  141,  150, 154,  217, 

Wayland,    Francis,    D.D.,    Me- 

316, 318,  394. 

W. 

moirs  of  Chalmers  by,  354. 

Wit,  Definition  of.  94. 

*  w    • 

on  Butler,  163. 

Wit,  Ready  and  Nimble,  80. 

Wag  always  a  dunce,  127. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  220. 

Wit,  Six)w  but  Sure,  80. 

Wakefield,  Familtt  op,  227. 

Weapons,  old,  508. 

Witchcraft  and  Sorcery,  41. 

Wakefield  Family  in  Afflic- 

Webster,  Daniel,  362. 

Wives  nnd  books,  503. 

Tioic,  228. 

Webster,   Daniel,   on   Jefferson, 

Woden  au-i  Thor,  134. 

Wakefield    Family   in   Pros- 

259. 

Wuilaston's  Religion  of  Nature, 

PEUITY,  229. 

Webster,  John,  449. 

188. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert:  Fox  to,  272. 

Webster,  Noah,  182. 

Wolsey,    Cardinal :    Cavendish's 

on  Pope,  260. 

Wedderburne  and  Franklin,  251. 

Life  of,  25. 

Wales,  lanjjunge  of,  52,  53. 

Wedding  in  Sweden,  472. 

Froudo  on,  514,  515. 

Walking,  432.  433. 

Wedgwood,  Smiles  on,  50S. 

Henry  VIII.  and,  26,  514. 

Waller:  Drydcn  on,  99. 

Welier,  Samivel,  497. 

Johnson  on,  447. 

La<ly  Montugu  on,  163. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  319,  427, 

Negotiations  of,  25. 

WaLPOLE,  liORAOR,  200. 

441,  518. 

Women  :  Adams  on,  289. 

Walpole,  Horace :  Ouldsmith  on. 

West,  Gilbert,  169. 

Chc:<terficld  on,  167. 

233. 

Westminster  Abbey,  134. 

duties  of,  161. 

on  Ift tor- writers,  109. 

Westminster  Hall,  134,  442. 

duties  to,  167. 

on  Pope,  157. 

Westminster  Review,  493,  511, 

education  of,  163,  300. 

Walpole,    Sir    Robert:    Boling- 

519,  520,530. 

love  of,  161. 

broke  nnd,  145,  232. 

Whale-fishery,  Burke  on,  234. 

Montagu  on,  163. 

Goldsmith  on,  232. 

What  is  Poetry  f  373. 

Richardson  on,  160. 

Walton.  Izaak,  54. 

Whately,  Richard.  D.D.,  885. 

Steele  on,  129. 

War,  Horrors  of,  280. 

Whe.aton'8    International    Law, 

Sydney  Smith  on,  300. 

War,  Harris  on,  ISO. 

485. 

Tytler  on,  267. 

Hawthorne  nn,  464. 

Whig  Examiner,  The,  133. 

Walpole  on,  109. 

Lytton  on,  469. 

Whipple,  E.  P.,  on  Dickens,  493. 

Warton  on,  241. 

War  with  AMRriicA,  177. 

on  Hawthorne,  462. 

Women  in  Politics,  289. 

Warbdrton,    William,     D.D., 

Whiston,  William,  128. 

Woodbouselce,  Lord,  213. 

167. 

White,  Henry  Kirks,  379. 

Woods,  Sunrise  in  the,  224. 

Warburton,  William,  D.D. :  Bo- 

White,  Joseph,  265. 

Worcester,  Dictionary  of,  132. 

lingbroke  on,  146. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George  :  Foster 

Words:  changes  in,  433,  434. 

Jeffrey  on,  317. 

on,  299. 

fluency  of.  128. 

on  Beattic.  252. 

Frankliu  to,  173. 

Lyell  on,  433,  434. 

on  Doddridge.  170. 

Montagu  on,  163, 

Spencer  on,  524. 

on  Grotius,  107. 

WhitehaU,  44f 

■tady  of,  474,  524. 
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Words:  Swift  on,  128. 
Words,  Morality  in,  474. 
Words,  Study  op,  474. 
Wordsworth:  DeQuincejOD, 383. 

Uazlitt  on,  319. 
Work,  Carlyle  on,  415. 
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